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JOURNAL. 


Tiirbk years having elapsed since our former ascent of the Tigris 
above Baghdad, and anticipating, from the early rise of the water, a more 
favourable season and belter success than we experienced before, arrange* 
incuts were made accordingly for ascending the river early in March 
IHIO, but the presence of the vessel being again required at Basra, our 
departure was delayed until the 2nd April, when the river had become 
considerably more rapid from the high rise having already set in. We, 
however, left Baghdad on the above day, with one month’s provisions, 
twelve tons of coal, and nine tons of firewood fuel. Draught of water 
with the above stores on board, 3 feet 10 inches aft, and 3 feet 5 inches 
forward. Weighed from our moorings at 9.55 a. m. with two boats in 
tow', and, passing through the Bridge of Boats, reached Trumba and 
Kathemein ; the former at 10.35, the latter at 10.55. 

The banks of the river at thi.s time present a beautiful appearance, the 
gardens exhibiting a diversity of trees of variously-tinted foliage, and a 
delightful fragrance pervades the air from the now opening orange 
blossom.s. The day is cool and pleasant, but a moderate north wind, 
though very refreshing, somewhat retards our progress. The river too 
is rising. At 1.45 arrived at Sheri; at El Beitha, on the right bank, 2.33. 
Tel Ooosh,*amound on the right bank, bore west. The country to the 
north of Tel Goosh, between Khan Suweidiyah and the river, is known 
by the same name as the Khan, but the Khan is also sometimes termed 

'* Several mounds and lines of canals exist in this neij;hbourhood, according to Baillie Fraser. 
Mr. Ainsworth conceives that he has discovered in them the site of the Sitace of Xenophon; 
Major Rawlinson, however, deems the present suburbs of Baghdad on the west side of the 
Tigris to stand on a part of the ancient Sitace; indeed, the recent discovery of large masses 
of brickwork on this spot, bearing the Babylonian cuneiform character, in October last year, 
when the river was lower than it was ever remembered to have been, would seem to identify 
it as the site of some very large city. The great extent of the ruins, the size of the bricks, 
the great depth at which they are found (24 feet below the surface of the soil), justify, in my 
opinion. Major Rawlinson’s coitclusipns; and, above all, the cuneiform characters on each 
nhernate layer of brick |)oiut out clearly the pains taken in the construction of the buildings, 
rendering the supposition that they had been brought originally from Babylon highly impro¬ 
bable. 
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Tarmiych, from a lake situate in an old bed of the Tigris called Sh’tai- 
tha. This is now dry, and is reported to be of the same width as the 
present river.—5 p. m., Khan Suvveidiyah bore west, and Jedidah KNE. 
Many mounds of considerable size are to be seen south of Khan Su- 
weidiyah, probably the Tel Khcir of Jiynch’s map, but I searched in 
vain for the south end of the Sh’taitha* (or, as it is misprinted in Arrow- 
smith’s copy of Lynch’s map, the Shat Eidali), which is represented to 
join the present river near this spot. I am informed, however, that it is 
lost in the Desert near this. Arrived at the Klian of Jedidah at 5.3, but 
finding the stream very rapid near it, proceeded on for twenty minutes 
and anchored near the old Khan of the same name. Strength of the 
current where we are at anchor was found two knots and a half per 
hour, though a few hundred yards lower down it probably amounts to 
double this rate. 

The gardens to the north of Baghdad terminate abruptly about two 
miles above Kathcmcin on the right bank, but on the left, after leaving 
Moudhem, scattered villages and date-groves are seen as high as Tel 
Goosh, from whence to Jedidah the country, at present, is highly culti¬ 
vated with wheat and barley.f On both banks, mud enclosures are 
met with every two or three hundred yards, in which the cattle used for 
the purposes of irrigation are kept, and numerous round isolated towers, 
affording shelter to the cultivators from marauding parties, attest the 
imbecility of the present Government. The old adage, of the'sword in 
one hand and the plough in the other, is here literally verified. 

Received a visit this evening from the Governor of Samarrah, who 
has been summoned to Baghdad on business, but has obligingly given 
me a letter to his Vakeel. 

April 3rd, 1846.—Left our anchorage at 5.38 a. m., the river having 
risen during the night eight inches, with a cold northerly wind. 
Therm. 43“. Passed the villages of Howeish and Munsuriyeh, the for¬ 
mer at 6.40, the latter at 8.15, when it bore east. On the right bank and 
west of Munsuriyeh, the Tarmiyeh ancient canal leaves the Tigris, and 
another large canal, bearing the same name and said to be of more 
ancient date, is seen about one mile and a half below. This has now 
been long dry, but the northern canal, during the high state of the river, 
still receives a portion of the Tigris, and is lost in the marshes west of 
Kathemein. Its direction by compass was observed to be 244°. The 
river near Munsuriyeh is very broad, but broken by islands. A Khiyut,:]: 

• Could this name, although at present an Arabic term signifying the " old river,” be a 
corruption of the early Arabs from the name of the town or district of Sitace 7 

t The land adjoining Jeditlah, Iloweish, Munsuriyeh, Sadiyeh, and several other villages, 
although washed by the Tigris, is irrigated by cuts from the Khalis canal. 

J This is representors resembling the Khali Sidd el Nimrud, or Median Wall, in ronstrnction. 
It is stated to run-in g SW. direction, and to be lust in the marshes uear Akr-kuf. I think it 
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or wall, is situate a little to the north of the upper Tarmiyeh, having an 
old Khan in ruins close to it.—9.11, passed Saadiyah village and grove 
of date>trees ; the country every mile becoming more elevated, and the 
valley of the Tigris beginning to assume a distinct form. Reached the 
village of Sindiyah at 10.33, and received twelve hours’ fuel. Re¬ 
mained here until noon, to obtaitNobservations which place the village 
in lat. 33°52'SO*'. The whole of the gardens and date-groves from 
Jedidah to this place are irrigated by the Khaiis* canal, which and the 
Dijeil are the only canals of importance that the Pachalic can now 
iftast of. A sad picture for contemplation is afforded by the remains 
of so many noble works of the same order lying scattered around, 
neglected and abandoned, showing at a glance, without the aid of 
history, the once flourishing state of this classical province. 

Left Sindiyah at 12.10 p. m., and at 1.35 observed it to bear 137°. 
At this spot the high cliff's forming the valley of the Tigris abut on the 
left bank of the stream, and the large canal (Nahrwan) is seen above 
them about one mile and a half distant, trending to the south-eastward. 
From this point the river runs in a more westerly direction ; and at 3.10 
passed some high cliffs (assumed at 50 feel), on the summit of which a 
part of the Nahrwan is observed to have been cut away by the force of 
the current encroaching on and undermining the soil on which it stands. 
The cliff's forming the right bank of the river are distant from this spot 
about five miles. A long alluvial Hawif projects from them to within 
a hundred yards of the left bank. This space only is now occupied by 
the river. The tomb of Imam Syed Mahomed bears from this point 
262°. This also is the general direction of the river to the mouth of the 
river Alhcim. The Nahrwan is also known here by the name of El 
Dojrn.—3.35, anchored oflf a small branch of the Atheim to obtain 
observations.^ The western branch is larger, and is two miles distant 

very (mihablc from tlic information obtained, that many walls of the same description as that, 
par excellence, termed “the Median,” will be found to exist in this part of the country. The 
term Khiyut, or “ lines,” is here universally employed for “ ramparts or walla,” and differs ma¬ 
terially from that of Nahr, adopted in reference to canals. The Khali is, however, the longest 
and most northerly, and therefore the most important. 

* This canal is a cut from the Diyala where it breaks through the llamrin Range. It pur¬ 
sues a SW. course a short distance north of and nearly parallel to the river Diyala. Many 
villages are situated on its banks, and numerous fine date-groves are watered by it in its course 
to the Tigris, which receives its superabundant waters after a severe winter only, at other 
times it is lost in irrigating the country around Sindiych, Munsuriych, Howeish, and Jedidah. 
t Alluvium deposits in the valley of the Tigris arc thus styled. 

^ The western or larger mouth of the river Atheim is 7'9' west of Baghdad by these 
observations. Its sources arc in the Seghirmch range of Kurdish mountains. The Kisseh 
Su at Kerkuk, the stream at Tank, and the Sefid Rud uuite their waters in about lat. 34*’ 40' 
north, and in the meridian of Baghdad, from a hence, under the name of the Atheim, it 
pursues a course a little to the westward of south through the llamrin Range, and finally falls 
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from tiiiij. It now ap[)ear.s a'considerable stream, but when I passed it in 
March 18-13, it deserved little notice, but the heavy rains, experienced 
this winter throughout the l*achalic, have increased its importance. 
After passing the Atheim the river becomes more tortuous, a long 
reach extending to the 8W. leads you to an opening of considerable 
extent, which, I am told, is the mouth of the ShHaitha, and supposed 
to be the old bed of the Tigris* (see note at p. 4); we passed it 
at 6.15, and stood towards Khan Tholiyeh, in a northerly direction. 
Anchored for the night at G.82, near two islands which here bisect 
the stream. • 

The alluvial soil now gives place to banks of pebbles and shingle, 
occasionally mixed witli conglomerate masses, but the high dills still 
exhibit alluvium mixed with many strata of .sand, and in some places 
red clay. A salt stratum is observed near tlie present margin of the 
stream, in which sprigs of the tamarisk flourish, but the rest is bare and 
much eroded, not only by the Tigris, but from the numerous torrents 
that find their way from the high lands contiguous to the Hararin 
range. The Hawis, or alluvial deposits, formed in the valley of the 
Tigris, are now in a high state of cultivation. Obtained observations 
both for longitude and latitude, the latter, deduced from the meridian 
altitude of Antares, was found to be 34'" 00'19" N. 

Sunrise, April 4th, 1846.—From the masthead observed the true bear¬ 
ing of Khan Tholiyeh to be N. 00° 45' W. At the same time the 
following angles right and left of it were taken by sextant: z.’s right, 
high peak of Dalahu on the great Zagros Range, 14° 25'; z’s left of the 
Khan, minaret in the village of Beled on the Bijeil, 87° 32'; Mal- 
wiych, or spiral tower above Samarrah, 53° 16'; tomb of the Imams 
in Samarrah, 55° 54'; Khan Mazrakji, 63° 21'; Imam Syed Mahomed 

into the Tigris in Int. 34° 00' 30*. Where the Athcim breaks through the Ilamrin, the re¬ 
mains of a strong “ Sidil” exists, of great antiquity. This “ Sidd” formerly blocked up the 
natural course of the stream, diverting it into two ancient canals, named the Nahr Batt to the 
north, and the Nahr Kathan to the south. These canals irrigated the eoiintry between the- 
Ilamriu and the Nahrwan, and contributed materially to swell the waters of the latter. 

There can be little doubt but that the Athcim is the Physcus of Xenophon. But the posi¬ 
tion of its junction with the Tigris in the days of the learned Greek must be sought for, I think, 
to the south of its present confluence. A line carried south a little westerly from the present 
delta of the Atheim to the dry bed of the Sh’taitha, would, in all probability, not only mark 
the site of its former confluence with the Tigris, but might puss over, or neat to some extensive 
ruins in which might be traced some features that would identify them with the lost Opis. 

* Both l)r. Ross and Ca]>tain Lynch placed the northern mouth of the old bed of the Tigris 
about twenty miles further to the westward, but I am assured, from very good authority, that 
its true position is where I assigned it. There may, however, have lieen a branch further to 
the westward, and it is hazardous to difler with two such observant travellers as those I have 
quoted, but the nature of the soil changing from hard sandstone to alluvium in this vicinity, 
it is natural to infer that^a deep and rapid stream like the Tigris w'ould select the first yielding 
soil it met with, for a bed to convey its i>eut-up waters to the sea. 
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subtended an L of 43° 34' left of Bclcd, and the minaret of Suineichah 
village 62° 9' left of Syed Mahomed. From this station* the mouth of 
the old bed of the Tigris, or El Sh’taitha, bears S. by E. one and a half 
mile distant, which would make the bottom of the reach south of Khan 
Tholiych in latitude 33° 59', nearly; consequently, if my latitude be 
correct (which I have no reason to doubt), the delineation of this part 
of the river in Lynch’s map is scarcely carried far enough south. It is 
difficult, however, to speak with certainty, as the map in my possession 
is on a very small scale, deduced by Arrowsmith from Lynch’s original 
ofrtwelve inches to a degree. 

Captain Lynch’s fixed stations arc, however, very accurately deter¬ 
mined. During the night the river rose eight inches, occasioning the 
banks to fall in with loud reports. Thermometer 42° at day-break. 

Left our anchorage at 6.9 a. m., and crossed over to the Hawi on the 
left bank, and received some fuel. Completed at 9.15, and pursued a 
northerly eourse towards Khan Tholiyeh.f I may here mention a trail 
of Arab rapacity and general character. Some of the .febour had been 
assisting us in carrying our fuel, and I presented them with some ball 
cartridge in return; scarcely, however, had they reached tlie party to 
whom they were to have been presented, when one and all made a ge¬ 
neral scramble. The person to whom I entrusted them, finding it now 
impossible to distinguish those who had earned tlic cartridges, threw 
them down, and such a scene ensued as could only be told by any un¬ 
fortunate traveller who might fall into such hands, as assuredly his 
garments, or any other property he might possess, would be thus contended 
for. Swords were drawn, and sticks of no ordinary dimensions whistled 
through the air, and when we left the excitement appeared as if it 
would last the entire day. 

The stream is now becoming more rapid from increased declivity of 
its shingly bed, as we approacli the neighbourhood of Khan Tholiych ; 
our progress, therefore, is proportionally slow. At 9.50 the Khan bore 
NE. one mile and a half. From this the river pursues a westerly 
direction to Khan Mazrakji, and from thence to El (ihaim,| a little 
more northerly. At noon, Bclcd on the Dijeil bore 182°; Tholiych 
Khan, 89°. At 1, a tomb in the body of Nahrwan, called Imam Syed 
Hussain, bore north one mile and a half distant. A small branch of 
the Nahrwan is also called here Sid cl Azeez.§ At the above time Bclcd 

* Observations (for longitude) of a Orionis place this station IF 16* west of Baghdad, and 
as Khan Tholiych bore north, it also lies on the same meridian. 

t A Caravanserai on the road to Samarrah from Bi^hdad. 

t Properly £1 Kaim, but is pronounced as I have written it. 

$ This is the south branch or feeder of the Nahrwan. It is now much broken by the 
encroachments of the river. I have throughout erroneously termed the branch at £1 Ghaim 
the south branch. 
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bore 169®, and Tlioliyeh 99°; Khan Mazralcji, a place of accommo¬ 
dation for pilgrims, on the road to Samarrah north, and at 4 p. m. N.E. 
This is the nearest point to the Khali Sid el Nimrud, or Median Wall. 
I visited it in 1843, but it is so well fixed and described, both by Cap¬ 
tain Lynch and Dr. Ross, in the Journals of the Royal Geographical 
Society, that I need not further allude to it.—5.45, came to an anchor 
for the night in exactly the same spot as we spent the night three 
years ago. I was not sorry when the declining rays of the sun obliged 
ns to stop, for I fell much fatigued, having been on my legs the whole 
day ; indeed, nothing but the greatest perseverance and attention to the 
steerage of a steam vessel through such intricate navigation as we have 
had to-day, could ensure her making any progress. From Khan 
Tholiyeli the bottom has changed to a hard shingle, over which the 
current runs, by trial, at the rate of six and a half geographical miles 
per hour. The bed of the river is full of numerous islands and shingle 
flats, and as there is, in this season of the year, but one channel of 
suflicient depth which receives the whole stream, it occasions, where it 
is thus confined, a considerable fall or rapid, some of which, notwith¬ 
standing a heavy SE. wind set in enabling us to make sail, we could 
scarcely surmount. The engines, indeed, appear to be paralyzed when 
on the summit of a rapid, as the revolutions decreased from twenty-nine 
to twenty-three. This I can only account for by the weight of the vessel 
in her ascent, acting against the momentum of the paddles ; in fact, 
the small diameter of the wheels is not calculated to lift as well as to 
propel the vessel up an inclined plane. 

The country passed through to-day has been beautiful in the extreme. 
The undulating hills forming the valley of the Tigris arc now clothed 
in their spring garments, waving grass, intermingled with flowers of 
every hue, forms a rich landscape, which the eye is unaccustomed to 
meet in the alluvial plains below. Perpendicular cliffs, composed 
of masses of conglomerate laid bare by the abrasion of the stream, seem¬ 
ing to threaten the destruction of the vessel, should they fall, arc happily 
contrasted with their carpeted summits. The Hawis of alluvium, pro¬ 
jecting from the various points of the valley of the Tigris, are highly 
cultivated by the Jcbour Arabs on the east and Mahjamma on the west. 
Obtained the following bearings and angles from the masthead when at 
anchor: true bearing of the Malwiyeh near Samarrah, 328°; ElGhaim,* 
at the head of the south branch of the Nahrwan, 19° left of the Malwi¬ 
yeh ; tombs of the Imams at Samarrah, 3° 20' left; Khan Mazrakji right, 
110°40' SW.; angle of the old fort of Qadesiych left, 15°33'. Shortly 
after sunset the south wind fell, and heavy rain followed with thunder 
and lightning, but before morning the sky again became clear. 

* See the last vote in the preceding page. This I have cironeously termed the south 
broach, instead of the cue referred to in p. 7. 
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At sunrise on the 5th resumed*our route, contending against a heavy 
stream of six knots an hour, and occasional slight rapids in the narrow 
channels. Reached our fuel at Q,adesiyeh at 7.48. 

While taking in wood I visited the remains of the old fortress and 
city of Qadcsiyeh,* situate about one mile from the river. I never had 
so agreeable a walk. The country i.s literally covered with wild grass 
of every description in full blossom, flowers of every tint and hue were 
crushed beneath our footsteps, and the very air was impregnated with 
their odour. It is of an octagonal form, with round towers at each 
angle, between which sixteen buttresses or bastions are placed, thirty- 
seven pace.sf distant from each other. A gap exists in the centre of 
either side, which, no doubt, held the gates of the fortress, but all traces 
of them are now gone. The wall by measurement was originally 50 
feet in thickness, and is at present about 25 feet high. Its interior face 
must have comprised an entire range of vaulted chambers, one of 
which is still entire and aflbrds a good specimen of the whole structure. 
It is built of sun-dried clay bricks, 18 inches square and 5 thick. No 
buildings at present exist within its area, but on minute examination, 
at one-third the distance aeross the interior from its western side, I 
discovered the traces of a wall, which extended from the southern ram¬ 
parts, in a line due north, for 1,210 paces. This line of wall, at tho 
distances along it of 700 and 790 paces, and at its termination, had 
other walls connected with and extending from it, at right angles or 
duo east for 450 paces, where they break ofl’ abruptly, for 1 could trace 
them no further. A perfect oblong enclosure, of 250 paces long from 
north to south, and 100 broad, occupied the space between the northern 
parallels. A high mud rampart appears to have surrounded the town, 
leaving a space between it and the outer defences of 70 feet wide. 
The great canal of the Nahrwan is seen stretching far to the eastward, 
and passing within 200 yards of the NIU. angle of the fort. A canal, 
or cut from the Nahrwan, about one mile NW. of the city, wafered the 
country between it and the Tigris, and ran along the west face of the 
fortification, throwing out a branch in a SSE. direction at a short dis¬ 
tance below its junction with the Nahrwan. This offshoot entered the 
fort at its NW. angle, and ran in a SSE. direction to the angle of the 
city wall, where it bifurcated, one branch passing along the north face 
of the city, while the other, running parallel with the western wall for 

* Vide annexed rough Plan. 

t Fraser, in his Mesopotamia and Assyria, describes the distance as 10 to 12 yards. How 
he has fallen into this error I am at a loss to conceive. If his distance were correct, the 
circumference of the walls of this large fort would be, in round numbers, but 1,400 3 'ard 8 , 
whereas, from actual measurement by pacing, I made its diameter alone 1,500 yards; its cir¬ 
cumference, therefore, as a regular octagon, would amount to nearly 4,500 yards, or above two 
and a half English miles. 

2 5 
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640 paces, sudil<;nly turned to the east, through an opening in it. After 
supplying the town, I presume, both this and the northern branch must 
have been employed in irrigation. It is probable, indeed, that the whole 
space between the walls of the city and the outer defences contained 
gardens, for no mounds of any size or extent arc to be met with, which 
could Icatl us 1<» conclude that buildings of any importance existed 
there. 

From the SW. angle of Q,adesiyeh* observed the following bear¬ 
ings: Malwiyeh tower, 1328" ; Khan Mazrakji, 97" ; Chairn tower, 307®; 
Istabolat ruins and mouth of the Dijcil canal, 2G7". There can be 
no doubt, I imagine, that this city was one of importance during the 
flourishing period of the Nahrwan, and probably owes its decline and 
subsequent abandonment to that vast canal being allowed to fall into 
decay. A small oblong enclosure, termed El Sanarn, existed too on 
the summit of the clifls, now washed by the Tigris, but half of it at pre¬ 
sent remains, the river having swept the remainder away; tlie walls, 
however, on the face of the clill's, arc plainly distinguishable, and, un¬ 
like tiadcsiycdi itself, are built of fine kiln-dried bricks, but bear no 
inscri|)lion or characters. The lower half of a statue (whence it.s name) 
of black stone, similar to those of Egypt, was found here some years ago, 
and is now in the possession of Dr. lloss. Eat. of Qadesiych, by a 
mercurial observation of the sun, 31" 4'38". 

On the high land forming the western valley of the 'I’igris, and imme¬ 
diately opposite or due west of Ciadesiych, the remains of a neat square 
townof some extent are met with. It is called Istabolat. The streets 
and buildings can be traced by a multitude of mounds and broken brick 
walls in well-designed order, running parallel to and at right angles 
from each other. A ruined wall of kiln-dried bricks and a ditch sur¬ 
round it. I had not time to visit this interesting spot, but the note here 
given is from memory, having previously examined it in 1813. The 
Dijeilf canal leaves the Tigris close to this. The northern and more 
ancient mouth is now dried up. This canal pursues a SE. direction, 
and, passing the end of the Median Wall, the villages of JIarbah and 
Sumeichah, is finally lo.st near the Tarrniyeh water. The country is 
now considerably more elevated. 

* Qadesiych is 26'2/' west of Baghdad. Mr. Rich, in his Kurdistan and Nineveh, quoting 
from Gibbon, imagines this to be the Assyrian city of Cadc.sia; but Colonel Taylor, a profound 
Arabic scholar, deems it the site of an early Arab town. Mr. Fraser, in alluding to it in his 
Mesopotamia and Assyria, wrongly terms it a heptagon instead of an octagon, and has unac¬ 
countably placed it on the west side of the Tigris, whereas it is on the east bank. I presume 
him to have confounded Itabolat, which is on the west bank, with Qadesiych, though his de¬ 
scription in other respects certainly appertains to the latter. See his work, p. 159. 

t The Dijeil and the Kbalis are the only canals of importance now existing in the Baghdad 
Pachalic. They c.\hibit-«Jamentable contrast with the numerous catalogue of antiquity. 
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Having obtained the noon observation, continned our course at 12.15, 
passing (he head of the Dijeil and Istabolat, and at 12.45 El Ghaim,* a 
solid quadrangular tower situated at the head of the south branch qf the 
Nahrwan. It is certain that this magnificent canal had two large 
branches from which it received its supply of water, and by some it is 
imagined that a smaller canal, called the Nahr Hafu, having its mouth 
at the foot of the Hamrin Range, where it is severed by the Tigris, 
might be called a third. The Nahr Hafu, however, is much smaller 
than the other two branches. It joins the centre one near the Kantara 
el Rcsasa,f from whence this main branch pursued a SE. direction, 
meeting the branch from 1:11 Ghaim, which flowed in a more easterly 
direction a little above the junction of the A.lheim with the Tigris. From 
this spot they became one united stream, considerably more elevated 
than the surrounding country, and, pursuing an uninterrupted course to 
the south-eastward over the iVtlicim, the Diala, and the present bed of the 
Tigris, it formerly fertilized the immense plains of Irak by its many rami* 
flcntions to the neighbourhood of the Persian Gulf. An opening^ to the 
south of El Ghaim, I have since heard, is a duct of this splendid work. 
Jn March 1843 I visited the spot marked out as the junction of the two 
larger branches, where the remains of a Sidd or “ band” still exist. A 
town nuist also have stood on this site formerly, for the ground was 
strewed with the remains of buildings, glass, and potlciry. Opis§ is re¬ 
presented by some to have occupied this position, but I hardly think 
that opulent city could have left no further traces of its existence than 
the insignificant remains to be here met with at present. 

From El Ghaim to Sarnarrah the ascent of the river is very difficult. 
The fall or inclination of the surface of the stream is plainly distin¬ 
guishable to the eye; opposite to El Ghairn a single fall took us forty 
minutes to overcome, and I fear, had we not been assisted with a west¬ 
erly wind which enabled ns to make sail, our further progress would 
have been stopped. 

Reached Samarrah,lj April 6th, at 7 a. m., and remained until 9.35 to 
* See note, p. 7- 

t This gigantic canal has long since fallen to decay. It ran still be traced for three hun¬ 
dred miles, and the ruins of former cities, met with on its margin, attest the flourishing state 
of Irak during its existence. Vast sw'amps and extensive lakes, in all probability originally 
caused by its own decline, surround it in every direction, converting this once luxuriant and 
highly cultivated province into hot beds of malaria and fever. Its dry bed is now used as a 
high road by travellers and caravans, on account of the protection afforded in the recesses of 
its mutilated banks from any of the numerous parties who may be out in search of plunder. 

X Sid el Azeez. See note, p. 7> § See note, p. 7« 

II In the^ ninth century Sumere, or Samara, became, with a slight change of name, the royal 
residence of the Kholifs of the house of Abbas.— Oibbon, vol. iii. p. 225. * 

The Roman army under Jovian encamped here, after marching and fighting a long summer’s 
day.—'/Aid. 
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arrange about our fuel. I did not, however, receive any more on board 
as the vessel is already much too deep, purposing to use coal to the next 
station at Dur, when the fuel we have at present on board is finished. 

The modern town of Samarrah, situate on the cliff's forming the left 
bank of the Tigris, is now encircled by a strong wall built at the expense 
of the inffuential Shiah population of India. When I visited it in 1843 
this wall was just begun. The town was before open, and suffered 
much from the demands of the Bedouins. They used to encamp out¬ 
side, and threaten to pillage the place if their demands were not 
complied with. It, however, is now secure and free from such visits. 
But a great oversight has been committed in not extending the walls to 
the margin of the cliffs overlooking the river, for the Bedouins could at 
any time destroy the a<iueduct which conveys the water to the town, and 
thus, by cutting off the supply of this necessary avtiole, compel the in¬ 
habitants to come to terms. It is, however, on the whole, a miserable 
town, and owes its importance chieffy to two handsome tombs,* sur¬ 
mounted by cupolas; the larger being that erected over the remains 
of Imam Hussain Askari. It has recently been repaired, and, I believe, 
was formerly covered with gold similar to the cupolas of Kathemein, 
Kerbclla, and Nejaf, but is now perfectly white, the present funds not 
being sufficient to give it its former splendour, 'riie smaller cupola, or 
that of Imam Mohdi, is a very neat cnpolK, beautifully enamelled wiih 
yellow and white flowers, on a bluish-green ground. Imam Mehdi was 
the last of the Imams, revered by the Shiahs, and is said to have disap¬ 
peared from the earth at this spot. A large hole, over which this edifice 
is erected, points out the locality, and from which, it is believed, he will 
at some future period present himself. It is therefore much venerated 
by Mahomedans, especially by the Shiahs. Pilgrimsf from all parts of 
Persia resort to this place annually. I am informed that 10,000 is the 
yearly average of the number of devotec.s to this sacred spot, but am 
inclined to believe this amount is even now under-estimated. No tax is 
here levied on the pilgrims, but the proprietors of the Khans and houses 
in which they reside pay to Government two Riego Piastres for each in¬ 
dividual. The modern town comprises about 250 houses, with a Sunni 
population slightly under 1,000, who possess among them barely 
100 stand of arms. 'I’he town is farmed by Government this year to the 
pre.sent Zabit, Seid Hussein, for 2,80,000 Riego Piastres, or a sum 
nearly equalling to £660 sterling. 

* See Sketch accompanying these notes. 

t Since the occupation of the holy cities of Kerbella and Nejaf by the Turks in 1843, the 
influx of pil^ims into the Baghdad Pachalic has much decreased. The security aflbrded at 
present by the mild government and toleration of Nejib Pacha will, however, soon restore the 
confidence of the Persian devotees, and, moreover, materially add to the annual revenue of the 
province, which diminish^ considerably after the supposed ill-timed |X)licy of the Pacha. 
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To the north of the modern town, about half a mile, a curious spiral 
tower is situated. It is called the Malwiyeh.* Ascertained its height to 
be 163 feet, as near as possible. From its summit a fine view 
of the extent of ancient Samarrah is obtained. Heaps of bricks, 
glass, pottery, and scorite are strewed in every direction, and the 
alignments of many edifices are plainly distinguishable from this com¬ 
manding position.! The former town is said to have been watered by 
a tunnel cut under ground, having its mouth in the neighbourhood of 
the Hamrin. Traces of this tunnel are still to be seen in the remains 
of wells (named Kannats or Khairecs) descending into it. Botli the 
Malwiyeh and the remains of an oblong building (the Jamna or 
Medresseh) close to it are built of fine bricks, with a neatness not to be 
equalled in the present day. The Medresseh is about 810 feet in length 
and 490 broad, having twelve buttresses between the corner bastions on 
its NW. and SE. faces, and ten on it.s NE. and SW. sides. The great 
entrance faces the Kebla, and shows at once its Mahomedan origin. A 
fountain appears to have existed in the centre of its area. The walls at 
present arc about 30 feel high, and on thoSW. side the remains of Go¬ 
thic windows arc discernible. To the NNW. of the Malwiyeh, about 
two and a half miles distant, are the remains of the Khalifa, or palace of 
Motassera, the eighth Khaliph of the Abbasides.J The entrance is now 
all that is left standing. 'J’he ruins around occupy a large space, and 
have vaulted chambers beneath them. Many an idle tradition is attach¬ 
ed to these subterranean apartments by the Arabs, and, moreover, Beck- 
Jord’s Vathek owes its origin to this locality. During our visit to it in 
1843, wc descended into the vaults by means of a rope and block, much 
to the dismay of the frightened natives, who would not trust themselves 
near the spot, but awaited the termination of our enterprise with a su¬ 
perstitious dread. They firmly believe that a lion has chosen this place 
to hold his court in, and when we again made our appearance on terra 
firma scatheless, they thanked God for our deliverance. The vaults 
are of some extent, and are cut out of the limestone rock, but have brick 
roofs. A few scraps of old and much-rusted iron, and a fathom or two 
of decayed rope, rewarded our labours. 

* See sketch of this tower and the modern Samarrah, with a bird’s eye view of the surround¬ 
ing ruins. 

t A spiral road on the outside of the tower conducts to its summit. Fraser, in his descrip¬ 
tion of this tower, states the existence of a staircase in the interior of the building. I think, 
however, he is in error, as I deem it, from close scrutiny, a solid mass of brickwork. Large 
holes, similar to those observed at the Birs Nimrudand the Mujelibi, perforate the pile at right 
angles, but for what purpose, unless for ventilation, I am ignorant. All the Babylonian ruins, 
indeed, are thus pierced through, and the architect of the Khalifa, in this peculiarity, appears 
to have copied the more ancient models. 

! He quitted Baghdad on account of the rebellious disposition of its inhabitants.—Note t» 
i2teA, vol. ii. p. 251. 
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The site of the ancient Samarrah was undoubtedly well chosen. The 
broad and rapid Tigris bounded it to the west, the main branch of the 
Nahrwan, extending from the ICantarat cl Resasa to the river Atheim, 
on the north; and the south branch of the Nahrwan, extending from El 
Ghaim in an easterly direction to its junction with the north branch, on 
the south ; thus enclosing a triangle of rich land, whose longest side was 
thirty-five English miles, and the remaining two twenty miles in length. 
Many towns occupied its area, and the numerous canals, offshoots from 
the great Nahrwan, crossing it in a diversity of lines, attest its former 
fertility. At this time not a blade of grass or a single tree breaks the 
monotony of the extensive view from the lop of the Malwiych. A 
dcalh-likc silence prevails around the fallen city, interrupted only by the 
howling of a jackal, which has just issued from some of its deserted 
vaults. 

VV. by N. of the Khalifa, and on the undulating mounds forming the 
right boundary of the valley of the Tigris, another ruin, apparently of the 
same order and date, is seen. The buttresses!, which are met with at 
regular intervals along the wall, arc partly standing, giving to the whole 
ruin, when viewed at a distance, from whatever quarter, the resemblance 
of a group of pillars. These buttresses arc circular or square pedestals, 
and are neatly built of fine brick work, [t is called Ashik, or the 
“ Lover.” Some high mounds about half way between the Khalifa and 
Ashik, or nearer the latter, in the valley of the river, mark the site, I 
think, of some very old ruin (probably Babylonian), of much earlier 
date than that above mentioned. The Arabs, however, call them Mashuk, 
or the “ Beloved,” and a bridge over the Tigris is said formerly to have 
connected them with A.shik, notwithstanding which tradition assigns to 
this place a tale, similar to the well-known but doubtful feat of the 
Loander of Hellespontic notoriety. 

About four miles north of the modern town of Samarrah, a high tu¬ 
mulus stands on the plain. It is called Tel Alij,* or the “ Nose-bag 

* This ]il;'hly curious and interesting mound, in all probability, marks the site of tlic “ Ustri- 
na,** or [lyrc on which the body of the Emperor Julian was burnt previous to the removal of his 
ashes to Tarsus. 

We learn from Gibbon, in his Decline and Fall, cap. 24, that the Roman army under Julian 
wandered many days to the east of Baghdad, and afterwards counter-marched in the direction 
of the Tigris; that the emperor received his mortal wound and died within a day’s march of 
Samw^rah, and that his body was embalmed amid a scene of terror and distress. We are informed 
also that Anatolius, Master of the Offices, and the personal friend of Julian, with three tribunes, 
met their death on the same day; that the wmy, after having elected Jovian Emperor, 
resumed its route at the next dawn in the direction of the Tigris, and, after marching and 
fighting a long summer’s day, encamped in the evening at Samarrah. On the next day, the 
second after the death of Julian, it appears, the Roman legions remained encamped at Samarrah, 
as, instead of being bamsed on the march, the Persian troops attacked the camp, which was 
pitched in a sequestwed valley. On the evening of the third day, it is related, the Roman 
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mound,” and is said by tradition to have been raised by some former 
ruler ordering his troops each to bring the nose-bag of his horse full 
of earth for this purpose. It exactly resembles the tumult to be met 
with in Syria, and in the plains of Shirazoor near Suleimanieh. 

army encamped at Carclic (vide note at p. 18), tolerably secure from assault in the protec¬ 
tion afforded by the lofty dikes of the river; and that, on the fourth day after the death of 
Julian, they pitched their tents at Dura (p. 19), where they remained a considerable time, 
occupied in vain attempts to cross tlic Tigris; and, finally, accepted, after four days’ negotiation, 
tlie humiliating conditions of peace. 

Tlie circumstances attending the death of Julian and the subsequent marches of the army to 
Dura arc here so clearly related, that any one, conversant with the geographical detail of the 
country between Samarrah and Dur, would trace at a single glance almost every footstep of 
the worn-out and incessantly exposed legions. It will be seen, therefoi-c, that the site of 
Tel Alij (sec acconipanying Sketch) must have heen the very ground on which the army en¬ 
camped on the second day after the demise of the Etnpen)r, and it is presumed that the act of 
eucamiiing, under such cu’cnmstnnccs, w as one of duty and not of choice. The heat of a Samarrah 
summer cannot have materially changi'd since the time of Julian; the iiitennent or burning of 
the »lcud, therefore, within thirty-six hours wsis imperatively necessary. Tlie reason for embidin- 
ing his body, I conceive, was only compliance with universal custom (vide Digest xiv. tit. 3, see. 
5, 4 S), or for the ]mqM)sc of enabling it to accompany the army until the passage of the Tigris 
was cffcctctl, when, comparatively secinv, more time would have been affordctl them for perform¬ 
ing the sacrcil rites, than in the presence of an active enemy. But the insufferable heat, if such 
was the intention, I conjecture, prevented its c.vecution, and caused cither the interment of the 
body or its reduction to ashes on this very sjiot. The delay had already been extended to its 
furthest limits, for the time ab«)ve stated is the utmost that can be accorded to the nou-inter- 
ineiit of the <lead on the sultry plains of Irak or Meso]iotamia ; the army therefore, was com- 
])elled to encamp for the jicrformauce of the inviolable rites of the /muspuhlicnm over the 
corj).se of the dc|>artcd Julian. This may reasonably, I think. In: inferred, for any delay, otherwise 
than on an occasion like the present, would not have been resorted to in the distressed position 
the army then occupied, and, moreover, at such times, we arc informed, a total cessation from 
business was enjoined (called Juslitium), which was usnally onlaincd by public appointment. 
The soldiers were tlien freed from their military duties oven (Tacit. Ann. i. 16, ii. 82; Liv. ix, / ), 
and in this case, no doubt, enjoyed a repose they ba»l long been straiigtTS to. 

It may be said that the act of embalmiitg the body on the night of his death implied its 
removal into tlie Roman territories, but it can hardly be supposed that such an idea was ever 
eonteinphited by a famished army surrounded and harassed by barbarians at every mile, and 
amid such distress as. Gibbon states, shortened the inomeuts of grief and deliberation, even did 
the fierce heat permit sucli a proeceding. 

The eireumstantial detail, however, of the fiiimral obsequies of Julian, w’hieh took place 
afterwords at Tarsus, as rebated by Gibbon, if liccrally true, will, 1 confess, invaUdate all that 
I have advanced, fur he distinctly states, in vol. iii. p. 230, that the corpse of Julian was 
transported from Nisibis to Tarsus in a slow march of fifteen days; but, again, in the next 
page, in speaking of the Sophist of Antioch, he esteems his general zeal for the cold and 
neglected “ ashes'* of his friend, thus, in some measure, leading us to conclude that the body 
was previously burnt. Whether this was the case, or whether the heart alone sufficed for 
Jovian to bestow the last honours to the remains of the deceased sovereign, will forever, perhaps, 
be attended with some doubt, but we cannot, at the same time, reconcile Gibbon’s description 
of the great distress of the army; their famished and weary condition; the factions existing 
amongst them; the anxiety of each individual to secure his personal safety at the passage of the 
Tigris (where the loss of the army is stated as equalling the carnage of a day of battle); their 
subsequent sufferings both from hunger and thirst on their dreary march through the wilder- 
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At 9.55 A. M. April 6th, left Samarrah, and had hardly proceeded an 
hour before we grounded on a shingle flat. From Samarrah to this 
place wc had been struggling hard against the violence of the stream, 
and had nearly surmounted a fall of water over a shoal spot, when, the 
engines losing their power, the vessel’s heel touched the ground, and in 
an instant she was thrown on the bank, with her port broadside exposed 
to a stream running nearly seven geographical miles per hour. I have 
been many limes aground both on the Upper Euphrates and on this 
river, but a worse position than this I scarcely ever occupied. The 
shore was 290 yards distant, and the dropping of anchors in the stream, 
from long experience, was known to be useless, as, from the hard nature 
of the bottom, they came home with the .slightest strain. After six 
hours’ hard labour wc succeeded in getting an anchor buried on shore, 
and a chain of 150 fathoms attached to it brought off across the heavy 
stream to the vessel. Wc now thought the heaving off certain, and 
were congratulating ourselves on our success, when the chain snapped 
in two, and the vessel swung round with a heavy crash, as if her bottom 
was slave in,—her head down, and the starboard broadside now receiv¬ 
ing the whole weight of the stream. ’J’ried in vain to connect our chain 
again during a heavy squall of thunder, lightning, and rain, and desist¬ 
ed for the night. During the night the stream forced the lee side of the 
vessel higher up on the bank, while the weather side heeled over to 

nc33 of Mcsnpotiimin, wticn the lieiists of tiurden were slaughtered and devoured, and the arms 
and baggage of tlie soldiery strcweil the deserts fur want of strength to carry them, with the 
statement that his corpse reached the frontier town of Nisibis; indeed, the slow march of fif¬ 
teen days, which were occupied in traus[iorting the remains of Julian from Nisibis to Tarsus, 
will nut, I think, coincide with tlie gcogra))hical distance between the two places of 400 
Roman, tififi English, or nearly 2.0 miles daily nuu'ch, and that, too, through the liilly country 
situate at the foot of the 'raurus. These discrepancies certainly afford grounds for suspecting 
the general consistency of the historian, even did not the stem fact, which I have previously 
advanced, of the almost impossible transaction of carrying the corpse for such a distance over 
the densely-heated and sultry plains of Mesopotamia, negative such a procedure. 

I think, therefore, we may fairly infer that, cither the body of the Apostate Julian, or the 
funeral pyre in which it was consumed, formed the nucleus of this antiquated pile, and that 
either his heart, or bis ashes, conveyed in an nrn, received the last honours of Jovian and the 
mournful lamentations and clamorous insults of the hostile factions on the journey to Tarsus. 
The stately tomb, erected to commemorate his virtues, on the lianks of the Cyndus, has long 
ere this passed away, but the imperishable monument of earth, raised by a devoted army over 
the remains of a beloved general on the margin of the Tigris, will endure for ages yet to come. 

For an interesting description of Tel Alij, or Walijah, consult Ur. Ross’s paper on a journey ' 
to Opis, in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, part ii. vol. xi. art.ix. p. 121. He 
describes it as about 100 feet high, but I consider it at least 150. Its present singular appear¬ 
ance may be accounted for, by future rulers having fortified its summit as a place of .refuge 
from sudden attacks during the ever-varying and disturbed stages which have swept over tho 
country. 

The Arab tradition in itself, is not a little curious, and shows that a large body of troops 
were employed iti the construction of the mound. 
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Starboard into deep water, occasioned by the heavy current, acting 
against the vessel, cutting or abrading away the bank below us. At 
daylight the port side of the vessel was nearly dry, while the water 
was within 18 inches of the starboard scuttles, and had we remained 
much longer in this position she might have turned over, or perhaps 
filled w'hen the water reached them. At day>dawn, however, we were 
again at work, and happily succeeded in connecting the chains. From 
this time till 1.20 p. m. on the 7th we hove at intervals a heavy strain, 
by which the vessel righted, and eventually came off the ground by al¬ 
lowing the stream to catch her on the opposite quarter. Employed the 
remainder of the afternoon, after securing in a good berth, in picking up 
our anchors and cables. Had we grounded on the Lower Tigris a few 
minutes would have sufficed to have again set us in motion, but on the 
Upper Tigris and Euphrates it is the labour of hours, if not of days. 

Part of the Shammar Arabs under Nejiris arc roaming about this part 
of the country, as are the Al Bu Hamed, JLarge herds of their camels 
are grazing around, and enjoying the rich grass which abounds every¬ 
where at this season. Some of the tribe approached the vessel when 
aground, and a Bedouin I have with rno was sent to them to offer no 
molestation to our crew while burying the anchors on shore. Two of 
the party were present at the affray in which Suliman Mirza lost his 
life, and in which our friend Timour was severely wounded by a spear 
through his lungs. They inform us that the person who slew Suliman 
Mirza, by severing his head from his body at one blow, met his death a 
few days afterwards from an Ajaii Arab, when they attacked a caravan. 
They also profess to regret the circumstances attending the attack on 
the princes, and say they have not known “good” since,—“Their chiefs 
have been killed and their children have died, their favourite mares are 
barren and suffering from disease, and happiness has left their homes.” 
Some English iron, I believe belonging to Messrs. Lynch & Co. of Bagh¬ 
dad, was offered to us for sale for a mere nothing. This had been plun¬ 
dered from a caravan a few months previously; and a common bottle, 
taken from some of Suliman Mirza’s party, was tendered for the exorbit¬ 
ant price of two Ghazis.* The former offer, I replied, I could not 
accept, as I too had iron for sale, and pointed to the 9 lbs. of shot, which, 
Syed told me, caused some amusement; the latter I did not want, and 
offered them as many as they wished for, which soon lowered the price 
of their commodity. These people appear to be the terror of the Jezira, 
from their lawless habits. The Shammar, though feared, are much less 
dreaded. 

April 8th .—River rose 3 inches last night. Weighed at G, with cloudy 
weather and a south wind, which, should it freshen, may assist us. 

* About eight ihillinge. 

3 b 
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At 7.17 Ashik bore west three quarters of a mile distant; Chaaf el Keeb,* 
some high mounds south of Ashik, 201°; Samarrah, 137°; Malwiyeh, 129®, 
with the mounds of Mashuk nearly in a line with it; Khalifa, 112°. The 
river from this trends more to the NE. for a short distance alons the 
cliffs forming the east boundary of the valley of the Tigris, thence north 
to Shinas, some modern ruins, which extend a considerable distance to 
near Abu T)elif, a miniature resemblance of the Malwiyeh, which we 
passed at 11, a moderate south wind materially assisting our progress. 
At 1.10 arrived opposite the mounds of Mchjir and the Kantarat el 
Resasa, or main branch of the Nahrwan already alluded to. The for¬ 
mer is the scene of a great action fought by Omar Pacha of Baghdad, 
againstthe large tribe of Majammah. (Dr. Ross’s Journal, Royal Geogra¬ 
phical Society, vol. ix.) On the east side of the Tigris, about two miles 
inland from this to the eastward, is the upper Sidd, or “band,” across 
the Nahrwan, constructed of large masses of stone, held together by 
leaden clamps. From this it derives its name, Kantarat el Resasa,f 
literally signifying “the bridge of lead,” and, although not actually a 
bridge in our acceptation of the term, but a dam to confine the water 
in the low season, it might have answered both purposes; or, with more 
probability, the name may be modern, and come into use only since the 
decay of the canal. 

Passed many encampments of the Sharamar on the right bank near 
Haweisilat. They extend nearly up to Mosul. These people are, how¬ 
ever, migrating towards Baghdad, as Snffok, the chief Sheikh, advances 
to the south. The parties of Nejiris and Suffok are now not on friendly 

* Mounds of the Seven Sleepers and their Dop. 

f In Gibbon's Decline and Fall, vol. iii. p. 225, we find in a note that M. D’Anville has 
demonstrated the precise position of Sumere, Carche, and Dur. I have not M. D’Anville’s 
work by me, nor am I acquainted with the situation he assigns to Carche. From my own 
observations, however, I am inclined to identify this spot with the position the Roman army 
encamped in, under Jovian, the night previous to its reaching Dur. The “ lofty dikes of the 
river** can he no other than the high embankments of the gigantic Nahrwan ; and by ** the hills 
from which the archers of Persia insulted and annoyed the weary legionaries’* I presume, is 
meant the high conglomerate cliffs which, here bound the cast valley of the Tigris. These are 
diversified into a multitude of heaps, caused by torrents from the high lands forming deep 
ravines {“sequestered valleys” of Gibbon) on their passage to the Tigris. Unless it be as I have 
premised, it is certain that no other Hills exist within thirty-five miles of this vicinity. The 
eye wanders over a vast and magnificent plain, relieved only by the twin monuments of anti¬ 
quity, known as the Tellul Benat and Alij, which, in all probability, were not only erected by 
the distressed legionaries over the a.shes of their late Emperor and comrades, but remain to 
this day a sad memorial of the sufferings they endured. 

The geographical distances of each day’s march will be found to correspond with the move¬ 
ments of a large army, and the precise spot in which Julian fell must be looked for about ten 
miles to the ENE. of the.ancient Samarrah. The true bearings of the various objects of 
iiitereit In 'this n^hbottrhood will be found in page 29 of this Journal, taken ‘from the summit 
of the Malwiyeh onihe site of the ancient town. 
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terms, owing to Nujib, Pacha of Baghdad, having invested the former as 
Sheikh of the tribe, while the latter claims it as a right. Ahmed el 
Kode (a connection by marriage ofSulfok) informed me this morning 
that the Abeid once possessed the whole of Northern Mesopotamia, 
and that the present Shammar usurped the country in rather an original 
way, but a way, nevertheless, adopted even by more civilized nations 
than the predatory Arab races. He says:—“ Two Shammar families 
with their tents originally wandered from Nejd, and after some time 
encamped with the Abeid. Among the chattels of the new comers a 
wooden bowl of extraordinary dimensions was observed, but it excited 
no further curiosity until the strangers invited some of the then holders 
of the soil to a feast, when the bowl was set before the guests, filled 
with the carcases of sheep, butter, and the usual ingredients of Arab 
fare. The dinner was duly discussed, and the Abeid, on returning to 
their tents, were talking of the munificence of the strangers and the un¬ 
usual dimensions of the wonderful bowl. A greybeard of the tribe, 
who had not been at the feast, listened in silence for some time, and 
starting up, to the dismay of his friends, demanded that the newly ar¬ 
rived strangers should be immediately put to death, adding, with the 
air of a prophet, that the famous bowl told a story in itself, and that, ere 
long, many strange fingers would be dipped into it. It literally 
happened as the old man had foretold. His voice was overruled in the 
assembly, and the strangers’ lives were spared. A few months after¬ 
wards, Shammar after Shammar arrived and feasted from the much- 
dreaded bowl. A few years sufficed for the total expulsion of the 
Abeid, and, from being lords of the soil, that once powerful tribe became 
Fellahs and slaves to the formidable Shammar.” Such was Ahmed’s 
account of the origin of the Shammar in Me.sopotamia, but, nevertheless, 
the Abeid are still powerful enough to render themselves obnoxious to 
the Government. They at present occupy the country opposite Tekrit, 
and, I believe, now never cross into Mesopotamia. 

At 3.15 the tomb of Imam Mahomed Dur at Dur,* bore east. 
In shape it is a cone similar to that of the tomb of Zobeidi in 
Baghdad, on a square base. The village is a collection of miser¬ 
able houses on the undulating mounds forming the east margin 
of the valley of the Tigris, and boasts of a small minaret. Rich 
appears to identify this spot with the “plains of Dura” of Scrip¬ 
ture. The river opposite the village is disposed into numerous channels, 
much contracted, through which it flows at a very rapid pace.f Having 

* “ Dura was a fortified place in the wars of Antiochus against the rebds of Media and 
Persia .”—Note in Gibbon, from Polybius, vol. iii. p. 226. 

f On the fourth night after the death of Julian the army under Jovian eneamped at this 
place, and experienced much difficulty in vwn attempts to cross the Tigris. The ignominious 
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with difficulty ascended beyond the numerous islands, came to an 
anchor above the village about one mile to receive our fuel, which is 
piled on the bank awaiting us. 

7’hc inhabitants soon collected. The Pacha’s letter was presented, 
and received with every mark of respect. After a short consultation, a 
boisterous fellow was called for, with hands stained with indigo, and 
who followed the calling of a dyer, as well as Moolah, and teacher to 
the “young ideas” of Dur. The letter was handed to him to read aloud 
for the satisfaction of his auditors who formed a circle around. Diving 
his right hand into his pocket, which was capacious enough to hold 
any one of his scholars, he produced a pair of barnacles, and, fixing 
himself in a commanding position, vociferated forth the contents of the 
missive at the full pitch of his Stentorian voice. When he concluded, a 
buzz of applause significu the approbation of the assembly and their 
willingness to act in any way I might require. 

To the east of Dur, about a mile and a half, a high tumulus, named 
Tel Benat,* or the “Girls’ Mound,” is situated. It is similar to the Tel 
Alij, and can be seen some distance off from its isolated position on the 
plain. Between it and the village are many lime-kilns. Lime is here 
found in great quantities, and Baghdad is chiefly supplied from this 
place. It is conveyed in rafts down the Tigris.f I remarked that the 

treaty between Sa])or anil Jovian was here concluded. The impregnable fortress of Nisibis 
and the stronghold of Siiigara were acquired by the Persians in a single article, and a disgrace¬ 
ful peace of thirty years’ duration consented to by the “obscure domestic,” as Gibbon terms the 
newly elected 15mj)eror.— Gihhon, vol. iii. ]). ii2H. 

Great ditiiculty would no doubt be met witli at the present time in crossing a large army at 
this iwrticular spot. The river is here more than usually rapid from the great declivity of its 
bed. 

* This resembles Tel Alij in appearance. It is about the same height and evidently of 
equal antiquity. Much care has been taken in its construction, and the remains of a ditch and 
covered way arc still discernible. The “ tumulus ” is no doubt of Roman origin, and copper 
coins, bearing Roman characters, but too much corroded to render them decipherable, were 
found in its neighbourhood. We know that both the Greeks and Romans erected conspi¬ 
cuous mounds or piles over the ashes of their celebrated generals, and it is presumed they would 
have resorted to this mode of btuying their illustiious dead in a country where stone is not 
available for monuments. The sacred nature of the tomb amongst the nations of antiquity which 
preserved these stracturcs inviolate in former ages, has equally defended them from the ruth¬ 
less hand of the superstitious Arab. Time also, insteail of demolishing, adds to a fabric of 
this nature, as every blast of wind that sweeps over the Desert carries with it clouds of dust, 
which accumulates on and enlarges the original structure, rendering it the most durable and 
iinperishablc of all monuments. 

If Tel Alij be admitted as the tomb of the ill-fated Julian, we may conclude that Tel Benat 
covers the remains of the legionaries who fell in the repeated attacks made by Persians, and 
of the many who lost their lives in the ill-conducted attempts to cross the Tigris at this 
spot. 

t The rafts in use on the- Tigris at the present day have in no wise altered since the days 
in which Herodotiis, the author of the Anabasis, and the historian of the Emperor Jovian com¬ 
piled their works. They are composed of the branches of trees supported on the inflated 
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inhabitants here generally appear sickly, and sore eyes seem to afHiut 
the greater part of the community. Some of the women were very 
pretty and fair, and evinced no alarm at coming near the vessel. 

skins of sheep, and are capable of carrying a load of from thirty to forty tons. These rafts 
are admirably adapted for the descent of the Upper Tigris. Possessing but a small draught of 
water, they are enabled to flout over the numerous dikes and shallow spots met with in its 
course to Baghdad. Floating with the stream, two or four paddles, according to the size of 
the raft, arc capable of retaining it in the fair channel, and accidents, tliereforc, very rarely 
occur. On the raft being unladen at Baghdad the timber it is composed of is sold for what it 
will fetch, and the skins, after being dried, are conveyed back to either Tekrit or Moosul by 
land. In this manner, the whole of the immense blocks comprising the Khorsabad marbles, 
lately excavated from a village of that name in the neighbourhood of Moosul, by M. Botta, 
the French Vice Consul, at the expense of his Government, were conveyed to Baghdad, and there 
shipped into native boats for Basra, where the national brig Comoraut was in readiness to 
receive and finally convey them to France. 

Travelling by raft, as a matter of convenience, is far preferable than by the land journey from 
Moosul to Baghdad. A tolerable-sized tent, sufficient to protect one from the sun, can be pitched 
on this original conveyance, and a fOw books, with the varying scenery, will tend to wile away 
the few days (not exceeding six, and some times only two*) that may be occupied in the descent 
of the river. It is, however, not at all times a safe route, for when the Arabs are in a disorganised 
state, consequent generally on some ill-timed measures resorted to by the Government for their co¬ 
ercion, they fail not in stopping and plundering any rafts or passengers that may chance to come 
within reach of them ; indeed, I am informed, that on one occasion a British ofiicer happened 
to be journeying in this manner and was thus waylaid. My informant added, that notwithstand¬ 
ing the over-confident individual was armed to the teeth, and had hinted a determination not to 
be taken alive, he was stripped of everything he possessed, even to his nether garments. I 
have since met some of the party who helped to denude the unfortunate traveller. It was both 
ludicrous and amusing to witness the delight with which they imitated his piteous supplications 
to be allowed to retain only his shoes. This was, however, denied him, and he was compelled 
to walk barefooted through the prickly camel-thorn from the encampment back to the raft. 
His gait and gestures under this indignity were inimitably personified by his ruthless captors. 

I have since heard that had it not been for the vaunting display of so many weapons by a 
single individual, he would have met with better treatment, and been allowed to retain his 
habiliments instead of being forced to appear in puris naturalibua. 

The display and injudicious use of arms in a case like this cannot be too strongly repro¬ 
bated. A single pistol or a sw’ord is sufficient to intimidate a few petty robbers; but with, the 
lawless tribes of the Desert, who attack generally in overpowering numbers, the exhibition of 
offensive weapons, by a disparity of force, serves only to irritate, and is likely to lead to blood¬ 
shed, which the Arab in most cases wishes to avoid. Blood, however, being once drawn, the 
result is easily conceived. The fate of Messrs. Taylor, Aspinall, and Bowatcr is fortunately, I 
believe, a solitary instance recorded of massacre having followed the rash act of injudiciously 
using arms amongst Europeans, but such occurrences are frequently heard of as happening to 
the natives of the country, and indeed the law of blood, universally admitted in the Arab code, 
in some measure sanctions the indiscriminate taking of life as an indemnification for the loss 
of either friends or relations by strife or feud. This law, though possessing its disadvantages, 
is morally a good one among the barbarous tribes of Arabia, for murders would become of 
more frequent occurrence, did not the fear of revenge tend to restrain the animal passions. 

A family having what is termed Dum, or “ blood,” on its hands is generally shunned by the 
rest of the tribe, who dread being involved in its consequences. The same rule afiTects iniBvi- 
duals. The penalty, however, of blood for blood can be commuted for a sum of money paid 
by the offender to the tribe of the injured party, only a part of which the latter shares. It is 
collected from the whole tribe to which the culprit belongs, provided he is too poor to pay it 
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Having completed wooding by 7.45, April 9th, we continued our 
ascent. The river above this is new to us, the vessel not having reached 
beyond Dur when we attempted the ascent in 1843. Indeed, had 
we not been favoured with a strong south wind, I fear our present attempt 
would have been attended with the like disappointment. At 10.15 a 
small enclosure in the Ilawi on the left bank bore east two miles. It is 
called Khan Jozani, and affords protection to the cultivators when 
threatened by plundering parties of the Abeid or Shammar. The tomb 
in -Dur bore at the above time 157°. The river from Dur to this is 
known by the name of the Khan, and is much cut up into islands, 
rendering the main channel extremely sinuous. Our ascent to this has 
been one continued struggle against a heavy stream, and a rapid every 
half mile, which the vessel barely manages to overcome! Progressing 
steadily against the difficulties, arrived opposite Sheriat el Aouja, a 
landing place formed by a gap in the cliffs on the west side of the 
Tigris. From this Bur bore 149°. Caravans here halt to water. At 
the time of our passing, a Ghazu, or plundering party of the Shammar 
were lying in wait for any opportunity that might present itself for 
enriching themselves at the expense of others. Long before we reached 
Tekrit the inhabitants had turned out, and the adult of the population 
even met us several miles below. At 4p. m. anchored at Tekrit, and re¬ 
ceived a visit from its Governor, Mustafa Effendi, who put the resources 
of the town at our disposal, and rendered us much service, by placing at 
our command several Cavasses, without which we could scarcely hope 
to complete the vessel with fuel, the crowd around being great. 

In the evening, I walked to the top of the cliff on which the old 
citadel stood. It bears evidence of former strength, and, being naturally 
nearly inaccessible, must have been entirely so when fortified. The 
front facing the river is quite perpendicular, and exhibits horizontal 
strata of stiff clay, red earth, fine sand, and conglomerate in successive 
layers, from the water’s edge to its summit; indeed, this is the general 
formation of the cliffs bounding each side of the valley of the Tigris 
from Saraarrah to Tekrit. This isolated cliff is about 130 yards long 

himself and the offence is not of a very aggravated nature. The prict of blood varies in differ¬ 
ent parts, and is, moreover, not at all times accepted. In the towns a small sum, according to 
the degree of the party, sutiices, and may be reckoned at about £20 to Among the Desert 

tribes it is much more, amounting in some cases to nearly double these sums, paid partly 
in coin, and partly in camels, oxen, or sheep. On settling these affairs a good deal 
of form is gone through. The heads of the tribe and the relations of the parties concerned 
assemble at a fixed spot, and, after payment of the penalty, witnesses are called to swear on 
the Koran to the nature of the settlement; a hole is then dug in the ground in which the feud 
is considered to be buried. It is then filled up, and a curse pronounced on the head of any 
party who might happen to revive the quarrel. The parties then separate. This contract is 
not, however, at aUjtimes binding; in a few cases a thirst for revenge predominates, and whole 
riibes ore then invdlVbd by this breach of faith of a single man. 
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by 70 broad, and in height 86 feel* from the water’s edge, but the debria 
of the former buildings scattered over its summit increase it to a 
hundred in its highest part. Large massive bastions of lime and peb¬ 
bles, faced with solid brickwork, abut around the cliff, between which 
the wall once stood. On the south face between the citadel and the 
modern town and half way down the cliff, two buttresses, of the same 
formation as the bastions, point out the situation of the gateway. The 
bricks which faced them have been carried away for other buildings. 
A deep ditch, about 30 yards in breadth, but now filled up with rubbish, 
conveyed the waters of the Tigris around the base of the citadel, thus 
completely insulating and rendering it impregnable, before cannon 
came into use. South of this, on another isolated hill, stands the modern 
town, formerly girt in by a wall which has fallen to decay. It contains 
at present about three hundred miserable houses and one thousand 
inhabitants, but the space formerly occupied by the ancient town is of 
great extent. Some ruins called the Kanisah, or “ Church,” are still 
shown. A few years ago when Suffok, the Shammar Sheikh, invested 
the town, a trench w’as dug by the inhabitants for defence. From it 
many curious urns of pottery and sepulchral vases were exhumed, one 
of which, in the possession of a Moolah Rejib, spoken of by Dr. Ross in 
his Journal, I with difficulty procured from the owner. It is surmounted 
with figures of men and birds of la curious but rude execution, and is 
probably Babylonian.f The modern town has two mosques, but no 
minarets. The streets are kept free from filth, and altogether bear an 
aspect of cleanliness and order seldom seen in eastern towns. 

I am told, on an emergency, four hundred matchlocks and guns can 
be collected for the defence of the place, and arn inclined to believe this 
is rather under than above the true amount. It is, however, certain that 
the Tekritlis have maintained their position against the Arabs, and even 
compelled the powerful Sheikh of the Shammar to relinquish his 
intended assault on the place, by the menacing attitude they assumed. 

Mr. Rich, in speaking of this place in the flourishing time of Daood 
Pacha, states that it was then farmed for 22,000 Con. Piastres annually, 
and that it boasted at that time of six hundred houses. I presume this 
must be a mistake, for at present, though its dwellings are but half that 
number, and its population proportionally small, from the effects of the 
plague and other causes, the proprietor, or farmer, pays yearly to the 
Government of Baghdad, a sum three times as large as that mentioned 

♦ Rich, in his work, estimates the height at 200 feet; he is, however, in error, for I be¬ 
stowed some care on its measurement. 

t It is now in the possession of Major Rawlinson, C.B., the Political Agent in Turkish 
Arabia, and the learned and indefatigable author of a work which is now in the press on the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions of the East. To his other and varied accomplishments, he adds that 
of a keen and perseveruig antiquarian. 
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by Mr. Rich. For 68,000 Con. PiaRtres, or a sum equal to about d£600, 
it is farmed this year. The Hakim, or Governor, is Mustafa Agha, and 
agent or Vakeel of the proprietor, who resides in Baghdad. I paid 
him a visit at his house, if such a wretched dwelling can be called one. 
He received me very politely, and, taking my seat among the elders of 
the place, various topics were discussed. The Governor paid us the 
utmost attention, and, to show his breeding and knowledge of the world 
before the motley assembly seated around, asked if I preferred coffee 
after the European mode, with milk and sugar, or “ ^ I’Arabe.” Not to 
put him to any trouble, I mentioned the latter, but he would not be 
gainsayed, and, after many instructions and lessons on the art of making 
it, his servants produced a tolerable beverage. Great complaints are 
made by the Tekritlis against the Government, and at the present 
unsettled state of this part of the country. Fear of the Sham mar on 
the one side, and the Abeid on the other, has prevented the towns¬ 
people from extending their cultivation to its usual limits, and the 
consequence is, the rich land lying between Tekrit and the Hamrin is 
now a perfect waste. The inhabitants are all Mahomedans, with the 
exception of one solitary Jew', who is on the staft’of the Governor, and 
whose life is not to be envied. To the question of “What have you in 
Tekrit?” “ One barren date-tree and an infidel Jew,” was the reply. 

During the night obtained a meridian altitude of a Scorpii, from 
which I deduced the latitude 34” 35'45" N., and from the citadel* 
I obtained the following bearings:—true bearing of the tomb at Dur, 
S. 27°8' E.; magnetic bearing of the same, S. 24° 30' E., making the 
variation 2° 38' W.; Tel Bcnat near Dur, 150”; Khan Jozani, 148°; 

* I have searched in vain for any ancient notice of Tekrit. Naturally strong and rendered in 
a measure impregnable by artificial works, whose remains are still plainly distinguishable, it is 
not a little curious that it has as yet, I believe, remained unidentified with some of the strong¬ 
holds of antiquity. Both Rich and Fraser, though frequently mentioning it in connection 
with the geographical description of Upper Mesojmtamia, fail to attach any historical record to 
this locality. In an old atlas 1 observe Birtha is marked as situated on this spot, and having 
no works in my possession that allude to it, I am compelled unwillingly to remain in ignorance. 
Birtha, is, however, generally regarded as identical with the modern Bir or Birehjik, a small 
town occupying an ancient site on the Upper Euphrates, and the near resemblance of the 
ancient to the modem name would seem to justify the conclusion. 

I am inclined to regard it as having been at one time a Christian town. The Arabs have a 
tradition to that effect, and the term Kanisah, only used to denote a church, would warrant 
the supposition. Three ancient edifices in the modern town, and a ruin on the opposite bank 
of the Tigris, are thus designated. 

Since writing the above note I observe that Mr. Ainsworth, in his Asia Minor, includes 
Tekrit (Tagrit) in his list of Chaldean bishoprics, vol. ii. p. 276, from a catalogue published by 
Amru in the twelfth century. 

The existence of Babylonian relics (p. 23 of this Journal) amongst its ruins, however, would 
refer its origin to a date anterior to Christianity, but under what appellation it was known by, 
or from whence it derived its present name, I am at a loss to conjecture. 
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a ruin on the opposite side of the river called Kani.sah, 110°; opening 
on the Hamrin where the Tigris breaks through, called 151 Fcl’hha, 
3481“ ; a ruin of an ancient nunnery termed Bar cl Bcnat,* or the “ Girls’ 
Residence,” stands about a mile and a half to the NW. of the citadel. 

Having obtained observations! for the chronometer, and despatched 
a messenger to Moosul with letters to tlie Vice Consul, and with in¬ 
structions to communicate with Suflipk, to whom I addressed a 
complimentary epistle, wc left TeUril at 9.40 a. m. A new pilot, or 
rather an old one (for I believe he is upwards of seventy years of age), 
was shipped for the river above this ; in fact, he is the same individual 
who con<Iucted the Euphrates under T^iynch seven years since. He 
declared, after having been on board an hour, and witnessed the per¬ 
formance? of the vessel against the current, that she could not pass the 
rapids which the Kuphrates found diiTiculty in ascending; indeed, what 
he says, 1 fear, will prove true, for our progress to-day has been con¬ 
siderably slower than yesterday, and in many places amounted to 
almost a Mand-still. At 4.15 r. m., having.a long roach full of dilfi- 
culties ahead, and no hope of passing it before night comes on, 
brought to an anchor in the only secure spot to be met with in the 
neighbouriiood. 

From Dur the principal channels appear to be confined to the western 
part of th»* valley of the Tigris, but below that place the main body of 
the stream attaches itself to the eastern clilfs. 

The latitude was observed this evening by a mercurial altitude of 
*Bubho 34° 4:1'52", thus making our whole day’s progress of six and a 
half hours’ steaming equal to 6'7" of northing only.^ 

April 11/A.—At 0.14 a. m. weighed, but in casting the stream caught 
her bow, and there not being room, from the coniined .space the river 
Hows in, to bring her head up stream with the helm, drofiped an anchor 
in the hope of checking her, but without effect, from the hard nature of 
the bed of the river. Drifted down a considerable distance before we 
could get her head round, and did not reach the place wc started from 
until 6.45. The anchor too, on heaving it up, was found minus the 
stock. Sent the boats with a party of hands to track up while the vessel 
ascended the rapid, which she did with tolerable ease. Steamed up to a 
blurt'point of the cliffs on the west side of the river called Abd’l Kcrirn,§ 

* Probably a nunnery wlicn Tekrit was a Christian bisho])ric. 

t These observations place Tekrit 42' 16' west of Baghdad. 

! A singular cave in the cliffs forming the right margin of the river is just below our pre¬ 
sent anchorage. The pilot terms it JEl Selwa, or the Serein. The Kelleckchis, or raftmen, 
have a {peculiar dread of the spot in tills vicinity, bdioring the interior of the cliff to be the 
habitation of a pleasing but seducing race, who lure but to destroy. 

§ 'riiis is the burial-place of a son of the Imam Musa, the seventh of the twelve Imams, 
revered by the Shiahs. He was bora in the year of the Ilejra 128, and was poisoned at 
4 b 
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from an ohl Imam now in ruins siandin^ on its summit. Hauled alonir- 
side llie bank to wait for the boats which came through an inlet or 
Khalidj. Observing a )>arly of Shaminar horsemen making 1oward.s tlic 
b»)als, sent an armed dclachirient to prevent their molesting the trackers, 
on which they retreated. 'J’hc boats having joined at 9.20, steamed on. 
The river rosi* IG inches between sunset and daylight, causing a greater 
ra)>idity in the current. It is tiercabouts divided into many channels 
and welJ-woodcd islands.—12.20, reached Gubali on the left bank, 
near a higli mound* in the ))lain, and the first tamarisk grove met with 
north of IJaghdad. Our wood is deposited here. Completed wooding 
by 2 I*. M. and stood on. 'I'he channel is very tortuous to Kal’eh Abu 
Jieyyash. 

At 4 p. M. the Kal’ch bore west. It is a ruined enclosure on the clifl's, 
with a fine plain or JJawi extending to the eastward from it. A large 
encampment of the Shamrnar now occupies this magnificent plain. They 
areofNcjiri's jiarty, and of considerable strength. Ncjin is the name of 
the Sheikh. Indeed, the margin of the river from Tekrit to Khan 
Kharneinnh is now entirely peopled by the Shamrnar,and all communi¬ 
cation between Tekrit and AIoosul is in consequence stopped. They 
have vast herds of camels and sheep, which are seen grazing with their 
beautiful horses on this rich plain, dotted here and there with black tents 
affording a pleasing picture of pastoral life, did not the character of the 
tribe contrast sadly with its primitive habits. 

At G p. M. brought to for the night on the east bank. Our whole 
progress to day, as deduced from the latitude obtained from an altitude 
of * Dubhe 34°40'4T', has been but 7'51" to the northward. The river 
rose 3 inches during the night. 

April 12//i.—Left at 6 p. m., and struggled hard against the rapid 
stream until 9, when wc were opposed by a fall. The ascent of this, 
not 100 feet in extent, occupied us until 11.20. It was only overcome 
at last by a south wind springing up, enabling sail to be set, and by 
sending our boats to track up inshore,—12.30, passed a ruined Khan 
named Kharneinch,f situate under the cliffs on the west side of the 

Itaghdail, by order, it is said, of Harim el Rashid, ITc is buried at the village of Kathemciu 
on the right bank of the Tigris, three miles above Baghdad, and the Persians have built a 
handsome mosque over his remains, the cupolas of which arc covered with beaten gold. 
— Rich's Kurdistan and Nineveh, note to p. 144, vol. ii. 

* This mound is of great antiquity, and, as its name signifies in Arabic, a chamber or 
temple. 1 think it might be identified with some of the lost positions. I possess neither the 
time lior learning for such research. Were the mound excavated, it would no doubt afford 
some interesting relics. Its situation is about N. by W. from Tekrit, and is in lat, 34°47' N., 
or eleven geographical miles distant from the town. 

t A Caravanserai, now in ruins. It stands on the high road to Moosul, and was much fre¬ 
quented when the Kafilas pursued the route by the Jezira. The encroachments and increasing 
power of the Arabs, setMlering travelling by this route unsafe, caused its abandonment. 
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valley. These cliffs now diverge considerably more to the westward, 
while those forming the east boundary of the valley of the Tigris trend 
more to the eastward, leaving abrupt and broken angles at Kharnnineh 
on the west, and at a point called Leg Leg on the east. Immediately 
north of Leg Leg, about three mile.s, the remains of Nahr Hafn, or 
upper branch of Nahrwan, is seen. It is said to have conveyed the 
waters of the Tigris under the cliffs, .through a tunnel, to the main 
branch at Kantarat cl Resasa another small canal or feeder is situate 
about two miles south of the same point, b'rorn the diverging points, 
described above, the country is more open, and undulates in gentle 
slopes to the foot of the Harnrin Range. J'hoin Khan Kharncineh the 
river is very tortuous and is divided by numerous beautiful islands, 
covered with every species of wiUl grass, as well as with the tamarisk 
and poplar; some of the latter have attained to considerable size, 
alfording a precarious livelihood to the inhabitants of TeUrit, who raft it 
to Haghdad for sale. 

After leaving Kharneineh our progress wa 3 a little more rapid, owing 
to the fine southerly wind which continued till sunset, when we made 
first for the night at an island about three miles below El Fet’hha, or thi; 
“Opening,’’ w’here the Tigris breaks through the hills. The latitude 
observed here was 34“ oG'o7", and the northern mouth of the Nahrwan 
bore NE. one mile distant. The continuation of the llanirinon the west 
.side of the Tigris, termed Jebal Makiml, is now end on, and bears 
NNW. i W. The eastern ridge, or that termed Jebal llamrin, extends 
from a little above this point to the south-eastward, and is an incongru¬ 
ous heap of barren mounds, composed of sandstone and pebbles, with¬ 
out a blade of vegetation. Both the Harnrin and the Jebal Makhul are 
alike in formation, and may be reckoned about oOO feet high at this spot, 
though their altitude decreases as they advance to the 813. The rich 
plain at their base is in pleasing contrast with their dc.solatc summits. 
During the night the xiver fell G inches; thermometer at 50“ to 8.5“ in 
the shade. 

April 13<A.—Left at 5.45, and not being favoured a.s yesterday with 
the south wind, advanced at a snail’s pace to our wood, which we 
reached at 7 a. m. It is cut in a small taraari.sk grove just above the 
mouth of the Nahr Hafu, and covered in with branches to prevent it.s 
being fired by the Arabs. Here we remained wooding, and despatch¬ 
ing answers to letters just received from Baghdad until 9.30. Made 
a fresh start at this time, but, as I had anticipated, after receiving our 
fuel, with little or no success. Struggled hard against the stream which 
here breaks through the hills with much force until 11.20, when we 
were brought to a stand-still without any hopes of accomplishing our 

* Ancient Caivhe. Sec note to p. IS. 
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object, and on considering that our success iiltlicrto had been mainly 
attri 1)11 talkie to fresh SE. winds, and that obstacles of a much more 
formidable nature than those we had encountered awaited us, besides 
the risk we ran of grounding and eventual detention, should the water 
fall after the high state the river had risen to, 1 reluctantly deter¬ 
mined on retracing our steps to Haghdad, and accordingly put the 
helm up. 

The last day’s journey has been through a rich country, teeming with 
wild plants of nearly every description; undulating slopes of an 
emerald green, enamelled with (lowers of every hue, are spread before 
the eye like a rich carpet, at every turn of the stream, and nothing is 
wanting but the hand of man to turn such a profusion of Nature’s gifts 
to account. ]Jnt all is a vast solitude. 'I’lic silence is unbroken, except 
by the rushing of the torrent past the lirne-eroded clitfs, or by the 
screech of an owl, awakened from his lethargy by the flap, llap, Hap of 
our paddle-wheels. When Mr. Rich passed this spot, some twenty 
years ago, all was bustle and activity. Arab tribes were located on the 
banks of the river, and the beautiful island.^, rich in tlndr spring 
garmcnt.s, formed the abode of the peaceful cultivator. The ruthless 
Hharnmar have since then, by the weakness of the Government, spread 
devastation wherever they pitched their tents, and, thinned by the 
plague wliich assailed the Pachalic in 1831, the former po])ulation have 
been obliged to (lee to the more secure districts in the neighbourhood 
of Kerkut. 

The rapidity with which we are now descending, after our hard 
struggle upwards, appears to gain fresh impetus at every mile. Rocks 
and islands, steep dills and shingle banks, quickly succeed each other. 
Cattle, tents, and men are reached in a single hour, and the silent deso¬ 
lation of yesterday is exchanged for the noise and activity of animated 
nature. The following places were passed at the respective limes 
found opposite to them, viz. Khan Kharneineh, O.o2; place anchored 
at on the evening of April 11th, l.lo; Kal’eh Reyyash, 1.30. Reached 
Tekrit at 3.20 r. m, ; thus performing the descent in 3.50, which had 
occupied us thirty hours steaming on the journey upwards. Between 
Abd’l Kerim and Kal’eh Reyyash, a small stream or torrent falls into the 
Tigris on the left bank. It is named Nahr Mil’ha, and is said to be of 
considerable size during the winter months, when swollen with the 
torrents from the ITamrin Range. 

April lAth .—Reached Saraarrah* at 9.9 a. m. Remained here,during 
the day to make arrangements regarding the despatch of our overplus 
fuel to Baghdad by raft. 

• lly good observations for latitude and longitude I place Samarrah in 34° 11’ 33* north, 
and 32' west of Baghdad. 
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In the evening visited the Malwiyeh. From its summit 1 obtained 
the following true bearings, as deduced from magnetic by a prismatic 
compass:—Minaret, or tomb of Imam Mahomed Dur at Dur, 342°45'; 
Khan Tholiych, 119° 30'; Khan Mazrakji, 132® ; El Ghaim,tower at the 
entrance of the south branch of the Nahrwan, 165® 30'; ruins of Ashik, 
on the right bank opposite, 299°30'; Tel Benat, or the “Girls’ Mound,” 
near Dur, 345® 30'; Tel Alij, or the “Nose-bag Mound,” 18° 30'; 
Khalifa, or Old Palace, 341° 00'; Qadesiych, old fortress, extending from 
147° to 157° ; Istabolat town, 167° : variation of the needle, 2° 55' west. 

April —Left Samarrah at 6.21, and steamed down the river 
again.st a heavy south wind, which, in the reaches directly opposite to 
it, raised the waters of the Tigris into a considerable swell. Passed 
Ciadcsiyeh at 7.25; Khan Mazrakji, 8.10; Khan Tholiych, 9.3; mouth of 
the Alhoim, 10.0; Sindiyeh, where we slopped for fuel, at 11.52; Jedi- 
deh village, 3.7 r. m.; and anchored off the gardens of Trumba in a 
heavy squall of thunder, lightning, hail, and rain at 6.20. The next 
morning look up onr old berth at Baghdad, after passing through the 
Bridge of Boats. 

From these observations it will be .»cen that the journey northward 
against the stream occupied eighty-six and a half hours’steaming, while 
the descent was perfonried in the short space of nineteen hours. 

I much regret the termination of onr trip, for I had Haltered myself 
that it might not only prove useful in a geographical sense, but 
also both in.structivc and amu.sing. I had contemplated, could I 
have only reached the neighbourhood of Moosul, a visit to that 
town and the adjacent ruins of the Assyrian cities of Nineveh, 
Khorsabad, and Nimrud,* as well as a minute examination of the 

* A larjre and very ancient mound, I believe first described by Mr. Rieli in liis Kurdistan 
uiid Nineveh. He identifies it with the Larissa of Xenoplioii. The learned Jtochardt, in alliul- 
iug to this spot, remarks the imprubability of a town with such a name existing in this ])nrt of 
Ihe world, previous to the eon<|uests of Alexander. He therefore conjeelnii's that this city 
is the Uesen mentioned by Moses in Gen. x. lli, and imagines the name Larissa to have been 
applied to it by Xeno}ihon, nut only from the attaehmeiit of the (hecks to this peculiar name, 
but from its resemblance to the Hebrew Larcsen of Resen, which no doubt suggested its 
l>cing corrupted to Larissa. He eoneludes by observing that it is easy to imagine how this 
word (Laresen) might be softened by a Greek t(Tminntiun, and made Larissa. 

Mr. Fraser, in his work on Mesopotamia and .Assyria, states it is also known by the appella¬ 
tion of El Athur, or Asshur, from which the whole country derived its name. Re this as it 
may, there can be now no doubt of its great antiquity, for the enterprising and intelligent 
Rakhtujari traveller, Mr. Layard, so far back as lost Novemlrer, succeeded in discovering with 
little labour some beautiful specimens of antique statuary in very high relief, and large slabs 
covered with the Assyrian cuneiform writing. He is now actively cmjdoyed in extensive 
excavations since he obtained the Firman from the Porte, and, I am informed, has realized in 
his discoveries all that an ardent antiquarian can wish for; indeed, Niinrud is represented as 
inexhaustible. It is probable that Mr. Layard's first cargo of reliques has, ere this, reached 
Baghdad, thus far on its way to England; and it is hoped, if the Government do not undertake 
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intcrcsliti" Kl Iladlir, so graphically described by my friend Dr. Ross; 
and I feel the disappointment the more, as I have already been six 
years in this country without ever having had such an opportunity, 
my duties not permitting me to absent myself from the vessel for 
a length of time, such as would be required to perform the journey by 
land from Daghdad. 

The failure of iliis attempt is not to be attributed to any severe 
obstacles met with in the navigation of the Upper Tigris ; for to a vessel 
possessing the power of those now running on the Thames, of an 
average speed of ton knots per hour, such difficulties as the Nitocris 
experienced would be deemed of minor importance. The Nitocris, 
indeed, under the most favourable circumstances in still water, cannot ex¬ 
ceed the speed of eight knots per hour; having a wheel of 12 feet diameter 
only, and a short stroke of 30 inches, more cannot be expected of her. 
IJy .some miscalculation of the designer of the vessel, this diameter of 
12 feet is further reduced to 11 feet 4 inches, from being obliged to reef 
the paddle-floals, as, when carried out to the full extent of the circum¬ 
ference of the wheels, experience has proved that she is much less 
eflective than in her present state. The engines are, in fact, either 
placed too low in the vessel, or, when launched, the hull must have 
drawn more water than was calculated upon. 

ft is true that the Euphrates, built under the superintendence of 
Colonel Chesney, ascended to a much higher point, when commanded 
by Captain I^ynch, but in all respects she was a superior vessel, though 
drawing a little more water than the Nitocris, and carried her paddle- 
shaft at a considerable height above her deck, thus giving a diameter 
of wheel of nearly one-third more. To the above causes, then, must 
be imputed the inability of the Nitocris to perform the ascent of the 
Upper Tigris. As I have said before, that, under the most favourable 
circumstances (without either fuel or provisions), her speed does not 

the further exe.ivation of this int(Te 8 tinj 5 moimil, that some public boily will lend its ciidca- 
vuurs to fucilitiitc Mr. (.aynnl iu the oI>jucts lie hiis in view, and thus secure to Knglaiid a rich 
mine of aiitiipie spcciiucns, utiiipie of their kind, which will afford matter for inquiry and 
further reseiireh into the larjre ffehl now o|iened to us iu Mesopotamia, and, without doubt, tend 
to elucidate and finally hrightcu the few glimpses afforded us into the hitherto dark pages of 
ancient liistory. 

The untiring and ardent mind of Major Rawlinsou, I think, first suggested the idea of 
excavating on this site, and the antiquarian community of Europe are not only indebted to 
him but to Sir Stratford Canning, II. B. M.’s ambassador at Constantinople, who, in adili- 
tion to opening the mound, undertook, with a munificence rarely met with, to advance, from 
liis private purse,* the necessary funds for commencing the operations on an extensive scale. 
His unceasing exertions, too, with the Ministers at Constantinople, to secure by Firman the 
right of exploration on Turkish soil, without which Mr. Layard's exertions would have proved 
fruitless, must claim for His Excellency the gratitude of the British public. It only remains 
now for the Goveriitncnt to continue what has thus been so liberally begun. 
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cxccctl eight knots, it can hardly be deemed a matter of surprise that she 
should have failed to contend against a stream of six and a half geo¬ 
graphical miles per hour with occasional falls, when it is considered 
that she carried above one month’s provisions and eighteen tons of 
fuel, besides the guns, materiel, and men on the present expedition. 

When I left Baghdad I hoped for, but did not anticipate, success. I 
am, therefore, not disappointed. We have, at all events, to congratu¬ 
late ourselves on having ascended to the Harnrin, whereas oiir former 
journey, having the same objects in view, terminated at Dur from an 
insullicicncy of water. 

The bearings throughout these Notes are true, excepting where ex¬ 
pressly mentioned, by compass, and are reckoned from north to the right, 
east being 90®; south, ISO” ; west, 270°; and north, OGO®. 
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NAlIRWAiN CANAL, &c. 


PAST HISTORY OF THF, NAHHWAN TERRITORY. 

Durino the fi;rcater part of the year that portion of Arabia-Irak lying 
to the east of the 'Figris, oxoopt on the few beaten tracts of commerce, 
is almost as difiicultof access as the most impenetrable regions of the 
globe. The absence of water in the district, and the character of the 
predatory tribes that traverse it, have prevented travellers from exploring 
this interesting region, and it has, in consequence, remained all but a 
terra incognita to the European world. Desert as it now is, it was 
once one of the most fruitful provinces of the classic land, which, rich 
in the clement that nature has ])rovidcd for fertilisation and for the sup¬ 
port of animal life, required but the labour and skill of man to dis¬ 
tribute it in aid of the purposes for which it was designed. As a pro¬ 
lific source of revenue, the value of water was not only fully appre¬ 
ciated by the ancients, but an eminent skill, if we may judge by the 
decayed remains that are displayed tons, pervaded the system employed 
for its circulation over the vast plains comprising the territory of Irak. 

Mesopotamia was traversed by canals in every direction, that, in their 
construction, required but little beyond the labour of excavation. The 
region we are treating of, however, comprising a tract of four hundred 
miles in length, with an average breadth of fifty, bounded on the east 
by hilly ranges that declined with an easy and very gradual de.sccnt to 
the Tigris, demanded a degree of hydraulic proficiency compatible to 
the undertaking, in the distribution of water over so large an extent; 
and in the construction of the Nahrwan* canal it was eminently 
displayed. 

* The name Nahrwan, in these preliminary remarks and in the narrative which follows, except 
when treating of its more ancient appellations, has reference to the whole line of canal from 
Diir on the Upper, to Kat el Amareb on the Lower Tigris. In the present day» its ancient 
names of Katul el Kesrawi and Tamcrrah have been lost in the more general appellation of 
Nahrwan, and I have accordingly adopted the term (though an erroneous one), to prevent 
the confusion that wpuld arise from a frequent repetition of the old name of Katlil, since it 
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Numerous petty streams were diverted from their natural course to 
furnish an etficient supply to the contemplated work, and a consider¬ 
able river, the Gyiides of antiquity,* was also absorbed in it on its way 
to the south. 

Of the rise and progress of the canal, history affords us but scanty 
information. Its origin is ascribed to the wisdom of the renowned 
•Shapur Zalaktaf, and its repairs, improvements, and extension to Khusruf 
Anushirwan, perhaps the greatest monarch that ever presided over the 
destinies of the Persian empire. Jn his time, or more probably in the 
early annals of the voluptuous Khusru Parviz, it must have attained the 
height of its celebrity and usefulness. On its banks an agricultural and 
warlike population had erected villages and towns, and at convenient 
distances its stream was spanned, either by solid structures or the 
more handy floating bridges.J The adjacent country, plentifully irri¬ 
gated by lateral cuts from cither side of the trunk stream, abounded in 
date-groves and other trees, that lent their shade to the traveller, for its 
course was then the high road that led to the south-eastern districts. 
Expansive fields, that exhibited a perennial verdure, must have moderat¬ 
ed in some measure the torrid heats that arc now felt, by protecting the 
soil from the burning suns of the summer months, 'rhesc fields, stud¬ 
ded with the habitations, with the flocks and herds, of a semi-agricultural, 
semi-pastoral community, must have rendered Arabia-Irak the most 
valuable district of the Persian crown, from whence, indeed, it derived 
the greatest |)ortion of its stupendous revenues. Parks and pleasure- 
grounds, palaces and hunting-seats of the Sassanian monarchs and the 
nobles of the land served to diversify the glorious scene, whose beauty 
was further enhanced by the splendid array of the Persian armies, that 
went forth to combat the legions of Rome, who, since the defeat and 
death of Julian, on this very soil,§ had sustained a succession of reverses 
that added much glory to the Persian arms and to the prosperity of the 
province. 

lias been usurped by the more modem work that will require mention also. Where this term 
is used it distinctly applies to the south canal, and is written simply KatuI, without the royal 
title “ El Kesrawi.” In the map, however, they are represented by the true names. 

The modern Diyaleh and the Tamcrrah and Ilolwan of the Arati giwgraphurs. At the 
time the Nahrwan was in active operation, I presume that most of its water flowed into the 
Khalis canal and crossed the Nahnvan, or rather Katiil, in the present line of its course. 

t Kesra Anushirwan is, I believe, the proper form of the monarch’s name.* 

‘ ;]; See the MS. of an anonymous writer subsequently quoted. The work is entitled the 
Kitab el Akalim, and gives a detailed list and description of the canals of Babylonia and 
Chaldea. 

$ The last scene of the Emperor Julian's life must have closed in the immeiliate neighbour¬ 
hood of the Nahrwan; and it is not improbable that the disasters the Roman troops expe¬ 
rienced in their retreat to the Tigris, on the snbseqaent day, were owing to the nature of the 
dikes and the facility they afforded for the concealment of a vigilant enemy. 
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This prosperity was, however, but short-lived. The latter part of 
Khusru Parviz’s reign brought with it calamity and disgrace. The Ro¬ 
mans, led by Heraclius, again recovered a portion of their former energy, 
and the tide of fortune once more/avoured, but for a brief time only, the 
imperial standard of the west. The Nahrwan was near the scene of 
conflict, and the flnal overthrow of the Persian force, that ended in the 
ignominious flight of the most magnificent of the Sassanian kings, took 
place in its immediate vicinity. The irruption, indeed, was as sudden 
as its success was complete, and devastation quickly followed in the 
wake of the Roman arms. The empire was overrun with foreign troops, 
who, adopting the barbarian enstoms, in revenge for the injuries their 
own country had sustained, wasted the soil, and gratified the spirit with 
which they were actuated by the destruction of its towns, and particu¬ 
larly of its public edifices, l^idges and canals, doubtless, participated 
in the general wreek, and we may therefore, I think, identify the epoch 
with the first decline of the Nahrwan. 

Persia, indeed, never again recovered from the blow inflicted on it 
by the legions of Heraclius ; and the Mahomedan conquest of the coun¬ 
try, after the decisive battle of Qadesiyeh, must, for a time, have ren¬ 
dered the banks of the Nahrwan a scene of indescribable horrors and 
confusion. Ctesiphon,* or Madain, the western capital of the empire, 
in which the splendid palace of its monarchs stood, was now occupied 
by the rude hordes of the Desert, and the waters of the great Nahrwan, 
that, prior to the Roman invasion under Heraclius, had contributed only 
to the peaceful wants of the inhabitants of this part of Arabia-Irak and 
the enriching of its soil, were a second time mingled with the blood of 
its panic-stricken and flying people. 

Mahomedanism now succeeded to the tenets of Zoroaster in the new 
territories that the converting sword had acquired, and the naked Arabs 
that accompanied Syed Ibn Wakas, the general of the Khalif Omcr, in 
his invasion, soon occupied the deserted residences of the dispersed 
race, not only in the metropolis, but in the villages on the banks of the 
Nahrwan also. 

Under the governments of the lieutenants of the early Khalifs the 

In the Kamil of Ibn Athir we find Ctesiphon written under the form of Tyspuii, 

and as such may claim to be con8idere<l as an old Persian name, probably originating with the 
era of the Parthiana. The name has been generally suf^sed to be Greek. The Arabs, 
however, seldom copied from them, and in this case it is not improbable that the Greeks pro¬ 
cured the appellation of the city from the Parthians or Sassanians. The name is now lost 
in the country, and, indeed, is seldom seen under this form in the old writers, but generally is 
mentioned as Madain a term signifying “ the cities,” from seven towns having stood 

on the peninsula occupied by the great palace. The name it is at present known by to the 
Arabs is Tak Kesra* tti “ Arch of the Cmsar,” from the magnificent arch still standing in the 
centre of the great ptdace. 
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province for a time revived, tbongh the Nahrwan, from its admirably 
defensive position, became the resort of the disaffected and refractory 
chiefs. The Khuarij, or rebels against the spiritaal authority of the 
Khalif Ali, here made head against the 8on-in«law of the prophet, but 
were defeated in a severe action, termed the battle of Nahrwan,* in 
A. H. 38, in which, after an immense slaughter, he secured to himself 
the quiet possession of Arabia*Irak against the power of Ommiyeh, his 
’antagonist in Syria. In the succeeding struggles for the Khalifat, and 
prior to the rise of the Abbassin dynasty, Arabia-Irak alternately rose 
and fell amid the dissensions of the' followers of the Koran and the 
religious schisms that threatened to destroy the newly created faith. 
The rise of the house of Abbas, after the murder of Ali and his ili>fated 
sons, gave a lengthened peace to the disrupted province, and the 
founding of Baghdad by Mansur, the second Khalif of that race in the 
immediate vicinity of the Nahrwan, conduced to the repairs of the 
canal, and a partial return to its pristine state and usefulness. Under the 
glorious reign of Harun el Rashid it contribhted to swell the revenues 
of the Khalifat, and to that wise prince is due its repair and augmenta- 
tion.f At what precise time it ceased to be peopled we have no means 
of learning, nor, indeed, with the exception of Bakuba and Aberta, 
can we at present identify a single name out of the numerous catalogue 
furnished in the following MS., written in about 350 of the Hejira.^ 
It says, “ Prom the Tigris is also derived another canal to the eastward, 
called the Katul, or the Kesrawi. It leaves the Tigris a little below 
Dur el Harith, and continues its course to the Kasri Mutawakil, which 
is now usually called Jaferi, where it is spanned by a fine stone bridge. 
It afterwards flows to Itakhiyeh, where it is also crossed by a bridge 
named Kantarat§ el Kesrawiych. The next place it reaches is Mahum> 
mediyeh, where there is a floating bridge or pontoon, termed Jisser el 
Zowarik. It afterwards continues to the large village of Ajmeh, and 
below this is Shadrwan. The stream then passes Mamuniyeh (proba¬ 
bly built in the time of Khalif Maman), a large village, and reaches 
next a district called Kanatir, where are many villages and abundance 
of cultivation; from whence it extends to the villages called ^ula and 
Bakuba. Here it takes the name of Tamerrah, and flows on to Bajisra 
(Town of Bridge). It next proceeds to the bridge called Jisri Nahrwan, 

* From the Kamil of Ibn Athir in the description of the revolt of the Khuarij. 
t See Yakut’s Majm el Buldan, under the head of Katul. 

I I am indebted to Major Rawlinson, C.B., for this notice of the Katul and Nahrwant and^ 
indeed, for much local information regarding them. 

$ Kantereh signifies a solid bridge built either of brick or stone, while Jiff, de¬ 

notes a bridge of boats or pontoons. 
jIb Ui Kanatir is the plural of the former term. 
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and here it derives its name of Nahrwan. From this it passes, in sne- 
ccssion, the Upper Hhadrwan, the Jisri Buran, and Aberta. After that it 
extends to Resatiyeh, and so on to the Lower Shadrwan, which is a 
flourishing and well-peopled village. Tt then runs to Askaf beni 
Joneyd,* an extensive city built on both sides of the canal, which then 
flows on amid continuous extensive villages, date-groves, and well- 
cultivated lands, and disembogues into the Tigris, a little below Badrai.” 

This is a fair picture of the prosperity of the region watered by the 
Nahrwan, in the time perhaps of the Khalif Mamun, at which period 
(a. II. 200 = A. D. 822) it could scarcely have recovered from the uni¬ 
versal depression caused by the total wreck of a mighty empire like 
that of the ancient Persian, by the convulsions of a nation struggling to 
uphold an old religion against the forced doctrines of a new one, 
maintainable only at the point of the sword, and by the intestine 
troubles that sprang up among the sectaries of the new faith prior to the 
peaceful establishment of the Abbassin Khalifs in Irak. It is impro¬ 
bable, indeed, that the Nahrwan ever enjoyed, under the Khalifat, the 
same advantages of an aefive superintendence as it did under the 
matured government of the Sha]mrs, and, consequently, the district must 
have attained but a proportionate degree of prosperity, for canals, such 
as they arc—dug for the most part through an alluvial soil, that was ex¬ 
periencing constant sedimentary additions by washings from the uplands 
above—must have required a periodical dredging, which, under the 
feverish dominion of the Khulifs, we may imagine was neither regular 
nor effective. 

At the time the extract I have quoted was written, Baghdad, the seat 
of the supreme power in the east, probably had been founded about 
two centuries, and, under the government of Harun el Rashid, the fifth 
Khalif of the Abbassin family, had become the school of literature and 
science, and the abode of learning, industry, and the arts. Distant but 
ten geographical mile.s from the proud city of the Khalif, the Nahrwan 
doubtless received a portion of the attention that he bestowed upon 
everything contributing to the welfare of his kingdom, and, indeed, as I 
have noticed before, the authentic history of Yakulf details its restora¬ 
tion and extension under this prince’s administration. Progressive 
improvement has, however, never been a lasting feature in the history 

* The Askaf beni Joneyd were formerly lords of the country. Two towns went by their 
name on the Nahrwan. The one termed Askafalala, the other Askafal Safleh. They are 
stated to have both occupied the left bank of the Nahrwan between Baghdad and 'Wasit by 
some authors, and are described as having been ruined on the decay of the canal in the time of 
the Seljuka, owing to the dissensions of the empire and the ravages of the troops. The ano¬ 
nymous MS., however, places these towns on either bank of the Nahrwan. See Yakut’s 
Epitome, and the work of an anonymous writer, entitled the Kitab el Akalim. 

t Majm el BuldWit^nder the chapters Nahrwan'and Katul. 
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of these coveted lands, and, accordingly, we find the snccessors of Harun 
embroiled in quarrels with their own guards, who had been hired as 
mercenaries, and subsequently attained so much power as to oppress the 
people and threaten a revolt. The constant disturbances, indeed, be¬ 
tween the citizens and the soldiery, led Matessem, the eighth Khalif, to 
abandon Baghdad, and to raise Samarrah, then an obscure village and 
the locate of a military camp in the northern districts of the Nahrwan, 
to the eminence of a capital. For eighteen years only it held its place 
as a metropolis, and this short time witnessed the succession of seven 
Khalifs, three of whom were foully murdered by the strangers to whose 
fidelity they had entrusted the safety of their persons and the guardian¬ 
ship of the honour of Islam. In the time of such anarchy and confusion, 
agricultural pursuits and the improvement of the resources of the coun¬ 
try must be despaired of. The newly-erected empire was, in fact, on 
the decline, and the uneasy position of Matamed, the fifteenth Khalif, com¬ 
pelled him to restore to Baghdad the dignities it had been deprived of, 
by again making it the seat of government,' Thus, in the spaec of 
three hundred years, a district of ninety miles in extent, only, had been 
either honoured or deplored as the locality of three capitals, Ctesiphon, 
Baghdad, and Samarrah, which, for barbaric wealth and architectural 
adornment, have alternately claimed the admiration of the world. 

In the selection of the ground for the latter cities, the Abbassin 
sovereigns doubtless considered the admirable defensive barrier the 
artificial Nahrwan presented to the cast, and the natural limit of the 
broad and rapid Tigris to the west. The Nahrwan must have been 
devised, indeed, by the Sassanian kings for defensive as well as for 
agricultural purposes, and, deep and rapid as it was, it doubtless served 
as an efficient outwork to the great capital of Madain, and subsequently 
to the cities of Baghdad and Samarrah. In the annals of the early 
campaigns, undertaken by the Greeks and Romans against the Parthlans 
and Sassanians, we find the armies led into Mesopotamia nearly on the 
route followed by the younger Cyrus and the ten thousand Greeks, 
either along the banks of the Pluphrates, or by descending that rapid 
river in boats built on its upper course. So long as Seleucia, for a 
time the Syro-Macedonian capital of Mesopotamia, remained a Greek 
colony, this road had the advantages of supplies and a friendly people, 
who, if not inclined to assist the Roman legions in the passage of the 
Tigris, at least could offer no serious molestation. Subsequently, how¬ 
ever, to the destruction of Seleucia, and prior to the ill-fated expedition 
which Julian led against Ctesiphon, the more northern roads, either by 
Nisibin and Sinjar, or through Armenia, had been followed by the 
Roman generals, and a comparatively easy descent had been made, by 
this route, into the Assyrian plains eastward of the Tigris. At a proper 
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season,* prior to the construction of the Nahrwan, the streams crossing 
this portion of Arabia*Irak offered no obstacles to the passage of an 
army up to the very gates of Ctesiphon, and the mode of defensive 
warfare, adopted by the ancient Persians, of laying waste the country 
before the approach of an enemy, became, though self-inflicted, a serious 
national injury. These considerations, apart from agricultural advan¬ 
tages, were sufficient inducements for an enlightened prince to reflect 
on the best mode of remedying such formidable evils, and it is not there¬ 
fore improbable that the Nahrwan owed its construction to these very 
causes. In whose reign the defensive bulwark was commenced, or to 
what monarch’s sagacity it is due, is uncertain ; but the magnitude of 
its conception and design is worthy of any of the early Sassanian king.s, 
and considering the character of the founder of the dynasty (Ardishir 
Bebcgan, or Artaxerxesf), it might well be ascribed to him. The exe¬ 
cution of the great work, however, interrupted as it must have been by 
the constant wars that were undertaken, may have been deferred until 
the long peace of forty yearsf was concluded and faithfully kept be¬ 
tween the rival nations; and in the protracted reign of Shapur Zalaktaf, 
according to tradition, we may date, perhaps, the completion and open¬ 
ing of the canal. Unlike the Babylonian vestiges, whose era is traceable 
by the inscribed characters upon them, the Nahrwan, in its ruins, 
presents nothing to warrant us assigning it to an age earlier than the 
Sassanian, though gems and cylinders, peculiar to Babylonia and 
Assyria, are frequently found in its neighbourhood. These, we may 
presume, were taken there from Mesopotamia, and may, indeed, have 
been considered as relics by the Sassanian population of Arabia-Irak, 
in much the same way as wc occasionally meet with them as decora¬ 
tions on the persons of the females and children in Arab families of 
the present day. 

The middle of the ninth century of the Christian era witnessed the 
decline of the power of the Khalifs of Baghdad, and the next two cen¬ 
turies beheld their empire torn by civil dissension, caused by the 
oppression of the Government and its soldiery. The distant provinces 
revolted, and in a. n. 1055 Baghdad itself passed into the hands of 
the descendants of Seljuk, who had previously made themselves masters 
of the eastern provinces and the fertile plains then bordering on the 

* In September, October, and November. 

t See the code of laws initituted by the first Sassanian monarch, where agriculture is deemed 
the true source of national prosperity.— Condor's Persia, p. 94. 

Gibbon’s Dedine and Fall of the Roman Empire. This treaty was enforced on the Persians 
after they had suffered severe reverses in the reign of Narscs, and their humiliation doubtless 
led them to plant the formidable barrier of the Nahrwan and Katul between themselves and 
their protect^ ex^y, Tiridates, the neig^boaring king of Armenia. 
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Nahrwan. From this time until the extinction of the sovereign power 
of the successors of Mahomed,—by the death of Mastasem, the thirty- 
seventh and last Khalif, who was murdered by Kalaku, the grandson of 
Zcngis Khan, on the taking of Baghdad in a. d. 1258,—the greatest 
disorders had prevailed from the shores of Europe to the banks of 
the Indus; provincial governors had thrown olf their allegiance and 
were contending with each other for supremacy, while the Seljuks 
and an insolent soldiery were aiding in the general wreck. 

Their retirement and decline had left but a brief period of tranquil¬ 
lity, when the final blow was struck at the territory, and Baghdad fell, 
never to rise again as the capital of Islam, with the loss of 1,600,000 
of its inhabitants, to the powerful Halaku and his invincible Tartars. 
In A. D. 1401 that scourge of his species, Timur Lenk, visited the fallen 
province a second time as a conqueror, erecting on the ruins of its city, 
as a trophy of his prowess, a pyramid of 90,000 heads, shorn from the 
bodies of its unfortunate people. A century later, a new infliction, in 
the irruption of the Beni Joneyd hordes, added to the calamities and 
distress of the persecuted region, which now became incorporated with 
Persia, under the government of Shah Ismail Sefi. After his defeat, 
however, by Sultan Selim in a. d. 1514, the territory for the first time 
yielded to the Turks, but in the reign of Shah Abbas (1603) Baghdad 
and its dependencies again reverted to the Persian crown, by his suc¬ 
cesses over the Osmanli forces. In 1638, the Turks recovered posses¬ 
sion of the territory, and Baghdad has since remained the capital of a 
Turkish Pachalic, though Nadir Shah in 1735, and Mahomed Ali Mirza 
in 1821, respectively, advanced against it with a large army. The 
former was, however, compelled to raise the siege of the city by the 
bravery of its garrison, and the latter fell a victim to cholera before he 
could carry out his designs. 

Under the accumulated miseries that a succession of wars and internal 
anarchy had heaped upon the province and the city, which last, by a 
singular fortuity and perversion of terms, has been, par excellence^ 
denominated the “ City of Peace,’’* we are not at a loss to account for 
the decay of its canals. In the dreadful carnage that is recorded to 
have followed in the footsteps of its various conquerors, we can picture 
to ourselves the substitution of blood for water, both in the Nahrwan 
and the Tigris. The sanguinary tide, indeed, while swelling their 
streams, must have depopulated the villages to whose inhabitants the 
preservation and repairs of the canal were confided; and as these works, 
by continuous neglect, contribute annually to their own destruction, we 
may presume the restoration of the Nahrwan became in time a finan¬ 
cial difiiculty that the impoverished country could not aflbrd to practise. 

* ^1LJ| Dar el Sellsm. The name given to Baghdad at the present day even. 

Ch 
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IJ'roin llic Aral) writers, we learn, a superstitious fatuity also prevailed 
that prevented any attempt at re-cxeavating the canal, for a tradition 
was handed down to tlie. etfeet that death was the certain lot of all who 
were piihlie-spiriled luiough to (;ssay the task;*^ and thus has this fine 
territory, that wants l)tit the labour and skill of man in an era of peace 
to render it I lie gianary of the east, become a desolate and almost im¬ 
passable waste. Won by the sworrl, it attained by blood an illustrious 
position in tlu; history of the world, and by a just gradation of calami¬ 
ties, infliel'al by the. same weapon, it has sunk to its present abject 
condition. J Is costly capital, that cr.sl displayed the pride and rnagni- 
fieenee of the Khalil's, now a mass of ruins, is misgoverned by an old 
and insatiate I’aeha. Its oppressed people, awed even by an undisci- 
pliru'd military despotism, whose power extends not beyond the circuit 
of the city walls, are loud in their eomplaints ; and avarice, that prolific 
source of the national corruption, i.s fast destroying the remnant that is 
left. I'lvcry succeeding year wilncrsses a further decay of this fine 
province, and the few merchants that are left in its towns and cities, 
subject to constantly increasing imposts, levied for the gratification of 
individual appetite, and not for the improvement of the country, arc 
/lyi ng to mon^ prosperous and less exacting regions. 

Such is tin: ])resent as|)ect of'I’urkish Arabia, into which T have been 
inadvertently drawn by a review of its past history. This I have tried 
to render as concise as possible, to give a greater interest to my re¬ 
searches on the line of the Nahrwan, the dried-np fountain of its former 
prosperity. We contemplate, indecnl, its present aspect with the same eye 
as a speculating observer would contemplate, after the lapse of centuries, 
the exhumed, but only partially decayed relics of one of our species, 
convinced only of the reality that its essence has passed away, while 
we arc lost in vain conjectures as to its name and identity. It is thus 
with the highly-gifted region once watered by the Nahrwan. We can 
sec in the destruction of the eatial that the artery of it.s existence has 
been severed, and with it have lied vitality and being. But, beyond this, 

* Yakut, in till’ Majni i-l r»iililan, ami ollior authors, oulari'e on the fatality attending those 
who umli'itook llu' repairs of tlie Nalinvnn. Tlii’ li'ariieil gcograiiher named Mooez-ed 
Poiilah Ah’iil Ilussi'vn, and .Alirmal ibn Kiiyoh cl Doliini and others, as (•nntriliuting to these 
repairs on more than one occasion ; lint tlicv wen* iiciir stable, I presume, from their negli¬ 
gent and partial ebaraeter. When the Nasr el Donlah el Ilns.seyii ihn Ahmed came to Bagh¬ 
dad, he contributeil i'll,ODD T)iiiars (about .i,' 10,001) sterling) towards its restoration, but subsc- 
qncntlv abandoned liia spirited de.sigii, being dissuaded from attempting it by the fatality with 
which it was eoiineeted. So much liad the re.soiirees of the country degenerated, we diiil, that 
ill A. H. .‘l-(i, during the Vi/,irat of Malioined ibn llaik el Kiili, the revenue derived from the 
Nahrwan amounted to no more than .£500, or 1,000 Dinara annually, wherea.s Yakut relates 
that its revenues, os reported in the dme of the Sassauiau kings, were equivalent to ,£500,000 
sterling; at present, i^Jas ! it yiel<is not a Para to the State. 
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we hiive no flue lo the idenlilicatioii of its towns and villajirs ; and the 
name of the race, whom the Arab g(;ojj[raphersj in comparaiivcdy rcccuU 
times, describe as the “ lords of the country,” is as obsolcie as that of 
the siruc‘tnr(?s they inliabited.* “ >’/<: (ransil ^'loria mttitdi'' 

'riiis brief attempt to assi<rn an origin lo, and a cause for, the con¬ 
struction of the Nahrwan, is pundy eon jectural, and |)rinci|ially founded 
upon events that ar(5 recorded in tin; obscure notices of the country 
prior 1(» the Mahonu'dan eonquest ; before wliieh lime we knew of the 
existence of the canal only from the letters of the Kiuperor Ileraclius 
to the Roman Senate, contained in the l*asehal (Chronicle. We may 
presume, indec'd, that the dillie.ullies of its passage pia vented the 
Kmperor from following up his successes by an assault upon (hesij)hon. 
In these le.tlers, and in the records of Simeon the Ijogolhelc, the ortho¬ 
graphy of the name, according to the notices of it in the learned paper 
on the Atropatenian Kcbatana, by Major Ra\vlinson,f is aecnrafcly 
given in the (.Ircek form of Narban, but by 'I’heophanes and (\;drenus 
as Narba and ArbaJ respectively. At the f)re''(“nl day the whole lijie 
of the canal bears the name of Xalirwau among the ignorant tribes that 
wander in its vicinity ; but this na.'ue, from the authority of ^’akut arnl 
others, is really applicable only to the portion of the canal that flowed 
to the south-east of tiie modern Diyalch. It is ililiicult to decide on the 
construction of the name. 


Nahr, in Arabic, is the word applied to all e\cavated channehs 
for the (tonvcyancc of water, but the etymology of the la-'t word is 
somewhat obscure; w'j VVan, in Persian, signifies a “ keeper,” a 
“ guardian;’* and, if a combined Arabic and J^ersian form be admitted 
in the construction of proper names, we should have in Nahrwan a not 
inapt appellation for the protecting bulw'ark of a large capital like Ctesi- 
phon. Perhaps, indeed, the Arabic word J wfan, denoting “an 

alcove” or “ hall,” applied to the great hall of Khusrus’ palace, still stand¬ 
ing at C’tesiphon, may have been contracted into wtjj and then wc should 
have the more euphonious title of Nalnwvati, ft’f Nahriwan 

signifying “ the stream of the hall.” ’.riie former derivation, 
however, is perhaps the more reasonable, for we find Wan, olj fre¬ 
quently terminating the name of Persian rivers, giving the sense appa¬ 
rently of “boundary” to a district. 1 may instance the Al)i llolwan 


* See a former note (p. .3K, note*), iti which the Beni .Toiicvd are d'-scrihcd as the “ lords 
of the country.” These Beni Joiicyd, I believe, were the ancestors of Shah Ismail Sefi, and 
originally possessed the country in the neiglibourhood of Diar-hciker. The iiaiiic is now as a 
dead letter in this part of the world, though thi-y were in power but three centuries ago. 
t Royal Geog. Journal, vol. x. part 1, p. 93. 

t Notwithstanding the Major’s protest, made ten }Tnrs ago, against these corrupted ortho¬ 
graphies being used in our maps and works, at the present day I see, by a recent work entitled 
Ancient History, that these names still disfigure its pages. 
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and llie Abi Sliirwan, branches of the Diyaleh bounding the district of 
Zoiiab ; Yakut,however, deems the term Wan of Pehlevi origin. 

'I’liiit portion of the canal north-west of the Diyaleh, according to the 
Arab geographers, was named irKlili’erently Katur or Katul,t thus distin¬ 
guishing it from llie Nahrwan, its continuation south-east of that river. 
The name Katnl, indeed, is still preserved in the country, for we now 
find it as designating a more recent excavation, running parallel to, at a 
distance of one mile south, from the original canal of the name.;^ It 
was opened, it is said, in consetiuonco of the real Katul absorbing all 
the waters from the regions north-east of its course, without discharging 
any of the essential article through lateral cuts to the south, and thus 
rendering the country embraced between the real Katul, the present 
course of the Diyaleh, and the Tigris, a perfect waste. 

The absence of any canals emanating from either bank of the real 
Katul would show, loo, that its waters were required for a more exten¬ 
sive irrigation in the lower country to the south, and, therefore, the 
upper and more northern excavation must be regarded not only as the 
most ancient, but must be viewed merely as a trunk or conduit that 
received but did not dispel its contents, until a point had been reached 
where they could be distributed with advantage. The lower, or more 
modern Katul, was evidently dug for a distinct purpose, and not, as has 
been generally supposed, originally designed to communicate with the 
Nahrwan,! but, on the contrary, was in no way connected with it, until 

Mnjm cl Riiltliui, under the head of Nnhrwnn. 

t Sec note |). Journal Iloynl Society, vol. x. jinrt 1. 

J With the usual confusion of the O for the K, it is more frequently called the Gatul by the 
modem Arabs, anil with this orthography it will be recognised in Licatenant Grounds* able 
paper on the cuiiuls emanating from the Oiyaleli. 1 gladly^ avail myself of this note to record 
the assistance I derived from the points fixed in this locality by Lieutenant Grounds, and at 
the same time to express my obligations to that scientific ofiicer. Captain Henry Blosse I^ynch, 
of the Indian Navy, fur generously placing the whole of his valuable papers and geographical 
records at iny disjiusal. These, when they reach me, will materially aid in my labours, espe¬ 
cially in parts of the country where 1 may not have the same opportunities of visiting 
as he had. 

^ I have, since this was written, changed my opinion on this point, for, in a journey made 
this month, when the Diyaleh was very low, I have determined the course of both the Katuls 
on the east of Diyaleh as low as Sifwch. The Katul el Kesrawi was led into the old bed of 
the Diyaleh as I had previously imagined, indeed as it is described in p. 51 of these prelimi¬ 
nary remarks, and the Katul now under consideration is seen contiguous to it, as represented 
by the map, and evidently led to the N nhrvvan after the decay of the former. Their course led 
over the ground cut through by the modern Diyaleh, whose old bed is distinctly marked to 
Sifweh, and the point of the canal’s junction with it is seen as perfect as ever about one mile 
west-south-west of the modern Bohriz. The canal on the west of the Diyaleh, that I have 
erroneously termed a continuation of the low'cr Katul, is, therefore, only a branch of that con¬ 
duit that watered fhe country north of Baghdad between Baghkuba, or Bakubeh, and a place 
oallcd Khirr cl Sifin. It W'as, however, connected w’ith its tmnk stream in several places' 
particularly at Kidri, where the connection is very plain. , 
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the decay of the original Katul led them, as I suppose, to open a passage 
from it into the 'spurious canal, to save the banks of the latter from the 
destruction that the confined waters of the foi^iiicf would doubtless 
create. This opening is now distinctly seen connecting the two Ratals 
close to the spot where the Tigris (from an alteration of its course) has 
encroached upon them in the neighbourhood of the modern village of 
Sindiyeh, and the circumstance of their junction has, I presume, con* 
tinned the name of the canal to the one that was latest in operation. 
The conformation of the lower Katul would alone show, even had I 
not traced its coarse, the purpose for which it was designed, for, while 
its northern or left bank remains entire, the right one is opened in 
various places to admit its waters in lateral ducts that overspread the 
country from the northern Sindiych to the point of confluence of the 
Diyaleh with the Tigris. Here its functions ceased, and the Nahrwan’s 
usefulness came into operation in earlier times, and thus the fertility of 
the whole district was skilfully provided for. ,Subsequent, however, to 
the decay of the real Katul, the modern one of the same name reached 
to the point of the former’s junction with the Nahrwan,'*^ and contr^lpCitcd 
in some measure to restore the prosperity of the province. 

Yakut, in his description of the Katuls, would assign to the name an 
Arabic etymology from or cUaii signifying “ a cut,” “ segment,” or 
“amputation and, however ingenious his theory may be, we must, I 
think,prefer Major Rawlinson’s derivation from the older form of Katur, 
by which name it w'as originally designated. In his Itinerary of the 
March of Heraclius, he has satisfactorily shown that the Torna of the 
Emperor’s carhpaign is identical with the Katur of the Arabian geogra¬ 
phers, from the similarity of the terminating syllable of the compound 
to the names given in the records of Thcophanes and Pliny, and sup¬ 
poses the word to have become Arabicised from the Persian “ kiiu” 
signifying an excavation, and “ Tut” the name of a town (now 
represented by the modern village of “Dur”), from which the canal 
emanated.f The fact, too, of its existepce in the era of the Sassanians 
warrants the appellation being considered as of Persian origin. 
By the Arab writers, indeed, the old Katul is designated as the 
Katul el Kesrawi,! or the “ Katul of the kings,” and is clearly distinct 
from the spurious or southern Katul, and has now usurped the appella- 

I 

* Yakut describes the Katul of Harun el Rashid os joining the Nahrwon at a place called 
Shodrwan, prol^ably the position of the rained dam in the bed of the Oiyaloh. 

t Note * to p. 93 of Royal Geog. Journal before quoted, and in the body of the page 
itself will be found the interesting dissertation to which I allude. 

X (sy Kesrawt was the royal tide of the Sassanion kings of Persia. The arngnlar fsj^ 

Kesra, is evidently analogous to, and probably adopted from the Greek Kaiser or Csesar. 
The title is still extant in the Germanic Kaiser, at present borne by the Austrian emperors 
7b 
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tion. The former, I presume, was decayed even in the early era of the 
Abbasin Khalifs, and the repairs and augmentation the latter under* 
went, during the sovereignty of Harun cl Rashid, are [evidently intended, 
I think, to mark the period when it was conducted to the Nahrwan, 
joining it at, or very near to, the same point of contact as the original 
Kntul. The Arabs at present state that two dams are still to be seen in 
the bed of the Diyaleh, the one observable at ordinary low periods being' 
perhaps that constructed as an embankment for the modern Katuli while 
that visible only in extraordinary shallow seasons may have reference 
to the more antiquated conduit of the Sassanians.* The name Katul, 
-however, appears to have ceased on both the ancient and modern lines 
in the vicinity ofBakuba, from whence, to the point of junction with the 
Nahrwan, on the course of the old Diyaleh river, the canal would seem 
to have borne the discriminative appellation of Tarnerra or, Holwan.f 
The latter name is now applied to a branch of the Diyaleh that joins the 
trunk stream near Kizbrobat, and the former may be traced, I think, 
in the present designation of a lateral duct from the Nahrwan, that 
fofdllly watered the country north-east of Ctesiphon. 

Before entering upon the general geological and geographical de¬ 
scription of the tract watered by the combined streams of the Katul el 
Kesrawi and Nahrwan, 1 may as well give the description of what I 
term the spurious and more recent Katul, extracted from the Kitab el 
Akalim, the work of an anonymous writer, from which the extract 

* I have suhseqnently Icarneil that the two dams here spoken of are connected with each 
other: indeed, tlie later one appears to liave been merely a aepnir of the old. The bricks arc 
stamped in relief, that is, inversely to the characters found on the Babylonian vestiges, and 
Che legend u{ioii them (as under) at once proclaims their Mahomedan manufacture. 



t Majm el Buldan, under the head of Nahrwan. Tarnerra is considered by Yakut as a 
Syriac term, and would appear to be the name applied to the present Diyaleh, or rather to that 
portion of it now called the Holwan, extending from the vale of Rijab, at the foot of the 
Takigerrah Pass as far as Bakuba, and on to the ancient bridge called the Jissri-Nahrwan 
only. Diyaleh, I believe, is really applicable only to the part that occupies the space between 
the NalirWan and the Tigris, and, in the prosperous eTa of the canal, of course, was not in 
existence as a riier. The term Diyaleh is, perhaps, a corrupted form of Dijleh, the name of 
the Tigris, by the conversion of they into a y, a barbarous but not uncommon interchange of 
letters; indeed, among the tribes located between Baghdad and Basreh they is hardly ever 
aquuded; in the latter districts this impure form of speech is inharmonious in the exu«me, 
fkrom its fiequeiu^ in convcMation. It is written, however, as Diytda and Diyaleh in the 
Arabic M98., and Ati<dblre deserves consideration as a distinct name. 
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quoted in a former part of this paper, on the above canals, was also ob< 
tained. After detailing the more ancient conduit, he remarks: 
“There are, in like manner, three other Katuls,* that arc derived from 
the Tigris by a single source situate two farsakhs below Samarrah, be¬ 
tween Malireh and Bez-Guara. This portion is called the Upper; and 
from it a canal called Yahudi, having on it a bridge named Kantaret 
Wasaif, extends into the Katul el Kesrawi, a little below Mamuniych. 
The second (Katul) is named Mamuni, and is the middle portion ; it 
flows between villages and fields in the tract called El Suad, and falls 
into the Katul el Kesrawi below the villages of Kanatir, denominated 
Abu el Jeyycd. This is the lowest and most considerable, and has well- 
constructed buildings on its banks. It flows amid cultivation and 
villages, and, in like manner, many branches emanating from it irrigate 
the country between it and the cast bank of the Tigris. These copious 
branches roach unto the Tigris. The canal then flows onwards to 
Tafra, and there it is spanned by a bridge of boats; afterwards it joins 
the Katul el Kesrawi, four farsakhs above Sufa.f 

This portion of Arabia-Irak, in its geological features, is eminently 
adapted for canals. The Tigris, breaking through the Ilamrin hills in 
latitude 35° north, continues a course to the south-south-cast for forty- 
five miles, and then turns abruptly to the eastward in the 34th degree 
of latitude, along a spur of uplifted siliceous conglomerate, until it 
meets with the little stream Atheim, in the neiglibourhood of which the 
tertiary formations of the Upper Tigris terminate, and are succeeded by 
marls and argillaceous plains, which, again, giving place to humus and 
various alluvia in the vicinity of Mansuriych and Bakuba, extend to the 
Persian Gulf. The superior portion of the Tigris, extending from 
the first-named latitude as far as Khan Dholoiyeli, is bounded by high 
cliffs, whose elevation is greatest in immediate contiguity to the river, 
but dip in an ESE. direction, until met by the south-westerly inclina¬ 
tions from the Hamrin hills. The junction of these opposing declivities 
forms a gentle but natural valley, conducting from the undulating ter¬ 
tiary beds to the plains. Traces of the last tertiary rock can be distin¬ 
guished, forming a semi-lunar curve from Dholbiyeh eastwards to the 
spot where the Atheim breaks through the hills, its convexity attaining 
an increased elevation as it approaches the foot of the superior range. 
Below the curve, however, the elevated lands merge imperceptibly into 

* From the context this evidently means a single prolonged canal, apportioned into divi¬ 
sions that are named the Upper, the Middle, and the Lower. The Nabrwan will be found in 
the ancient MSS. to be similarly divided, and I suspect the larger canals throughout Baby¬ 
lonia were thus named in the revenue assessments of the country. The source of these is 
evidently at El Kaim. 

t The names, Mamuniyeh, Kanatir, and Sula. will be found in the description of the Katul 
cl Kesrawi. 

8d 
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marl districls, and tho natural valley, before spoken of, is lost in an 
easy decline to the south-westward, that conirnences near the hills and 
terminates in tluj valley of the 'J’ii^ris. This vast slope exhibits, on 
its surface eonligiious to the ratine, parallel local elevations, alternatinjj; 
with the plains, lliat can be followed to the margin of the alluvia ; and 
alon^ the inferior portion of the vast shelf on tho line that divides the 
marls from the alluvia, eondneting from the gentle valley described as 
formed in the lower tertiary superstratum, is seen the valley of the 
Nahrwan,'*' an excavated bed keeping a general straight line to the 
south-eastward, indtmted only according to the almost imperceptible 
deviations of tin; boundary of the soils, and to avoid local accidental 
depressions. 

Commencing a little to the south-south-east of tho modern Dnr, in a 
deep but narrow bed, cut through the compa(;t but coarsti eongh)mcTale 
bordering the valh-y of the 'J’igri>, the canal resembles, in this its 
upper course as far south as Samarrah, a precipitous and confined 
gorge, such as wc sometimes see as the efiect of earth(|uak(!s in rocky 
and inouiitainons districts. Unlike, however, to these natural fis¬ 
sures, the traces of arlilicial labour are obsf'rvahle, not only in 
the regularity of the walls, but also in the numerous galleries 
that lead from its bed to tlie surface of the .-.oil above. With 
an original ilepth of prohalily fiO feet, to enable the waters of the Tigris 
to How into its chanmd at the lowest season of tho year, tlu^ dillicnlly of 
raising the excavated earth, to the surface of the soil above, must havi; 
been considerable. The series of galleries, however, though they adiled 
to the labour, obviated the dillienlty. They are cut through the precipi- 
ton.s scarp at a convenirml angle for an easy ascent with a load of tho 
rcfn.se soil, which has been deposited so as to form a protecting bulwark 
at the edges of the canal, 'riieso artificial embankments are now 
elevated some 15 feet above the level of the country, and are capable 
of concealing a vast army secure from tho mi^^siles of an enemy, and, 
if acting merely on the defensive, a small force might defy, under cover 
of the ridge, any power attempting to invade the country, jirolected by 
the stream, 'riiese embankments’also served to conduct the rain-water 
collected on tho neighbouring land along the canal, until convenient 
openings admitted its mingling with the waters of tho Tigris flowing 
in the bed of the excavation ; while, at the same time, they prevented 
a disruption of the scarp, by opposing its uncontrolled passage over the 
cliffs by which the canal is bounded. 

For a distance of ten miles this gorge-like formation continues, when, 
having attained a decreased elevation and a softer soil, the banks be¬ 
come less precipitous and are proportionably expanded, from a breadth 
* Properly Katul el Kesrawi. See concluding sentence of these remarks, p. 55. 
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of fififen yards at the entrance of tlie canal, to thirty in this vicinity, 
{'last of Samarrah, the pebble soil of the surface j;radna!ly merges into 
a marl superstratum, ami the canal assumes a less al)rupt form of bank, 
with an increasing breadtli. Proccedingonwards for a further ten miles, 
it is evident the general level of the country is attained, and that the bed 
of the canal must have been on a plane with the surrounding soil, whilst 
its wai(‘rs naiuin'd to be eondned t)y strong upraised embankments. 
Tills was its weaki'st point, for llu* waters flowing in its channel had not 
only to l>e conlineil, but llie banks from williont were subjected to the pres- 
sure of the collected torrents of winter ace ii inula ling in this part, from 
the elevated rocky country to the north and north-east. 'J’hisis apparent 
Irom the pri'sent asjiect of this portion of the country, and the almost 
entire obliteration of the canal here has been the coiiseijuencc! of a iie- 
glecl<‘d H'pair. Oeep eraeks, thatar(^ sieireely fordable in heavy rains, at 
presi'Ml cut llirongh the old course of the aqiutduet, and at once show 
the hibour that must have been reijuisifc to maintain its cfriciency. In 
the vicinity of Khan Dholitiyeli the e.oiiniry again sinks, and the jiobbly 
region is entirely lost. Here the before scarcely traceable outline of the 
canal becomes well developed, but with a breadth now amounting to 
100 ^ards, and its Ix'd siiglitiv below the level of the plains. 'J’his 
iiiereasc of breadth was manifestly demanded to render the canal capa- 
l)lc of receiving the winter and spring contributions, themselves forming 
a considerable body, in addition to the jicriodieal rises of the 'Pigris at 
these seasons of the year; and, as its waters rollml onwards to Bakuba,* 
llirongh the loamy and argillaceous formations below the tertiary tracts, 
we find the bed at the present day averaging a width from 100 to 140 
yards, which, when full, must have presented the a])peararico of a con- 
sid(*rable rivi'r. 'I'lie extent of the drainage, from the uplands above, 
in this part of its course, is at once seen in the mirncrons broad and 
<lcep beds of torrents, or Kliirrs, as they are termed, that now find 
their way into the Tigris. 'I'o these were added the waters of the 
Atheim, which, though a petty rivulet in summer, becomes in the 
winter months a brawling .stream, frequently impassable by caravans. 
This crossed the course of the Nalirwan, and, therefore, to prevent 
injury to the canal by the uncertain shifting of its stream, it became 
requisite to confine its waters in the billy regions above. We accord¬ 
ingly see, in the remains of a magnificent dam, the energy of a former 
age. Constructed across the gorge in the Ilarnrin hills, through which 
the Atheim forces itself, the dike prevented the waters from flowing in 

It should be Baghkiiba, for it is writtcii so b in the old Arab MSS. I have retained 
the orthograjihy of our present maps, however, for it answers sutfiriently well for the present 
Arab pronunviation, and for the identity of the place. It is evidently a word of Persian origin, 
and is found Arabicised in the more modem MSS. into Itakiiba. 
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their iiaturul channel, and at the same time raised them to a height 
that permitted their dispersion through canals, skilfully cut on cither side 
of the obstruction, over the elevated country adjoining the dam. These, 
at ))rnscnt named Nahr Batt and Nahr Rathan, flowed through villages 
and fields that were dependent on them for existence, onwards in a 
south-south-west direction, and finally emptied their superfluous waters 
into the Nahrwan* itself. The place of confluence of the former is dis¬ 
tinctly evifhmt; the latter, however, is somewhat dubious, and, though 
it is rt'ported to have joined the Nahrwan, I am of opinion that the 
Nahr Raihan never contributed to the augmentation of its waters, but 
was entirely absorbed in irrigating the extensive plain ofGharfeh, now 
a desert tract lying between the Athcim, the Khalis canal, and liie Dijleh, 
or Tigris. The neighbourhood of the junction of the Batt with the main 
excavation is prolific in rained sites, and otherwise one of great interest: 
the .Tournal, however, will enter into a further detail. 

Immediately below Bakuba, the course of the present Diyalch turns 
more to the south, owing to the loam superstratum here taking this 
direction; and the Nahrw'an’s bedf is seen also a little east of it, run¬ 
ning in a direction parallel to the course of the modern river, which, in 
ancient times, was cither entirely absorbed in the canal, or contributed 
its su|)crfluous waters only to the general stock. Judging from the 
smallness of the bed of the ancient stream,| and the present magnitude 
of the Diyalch, we arc surprised at the disparity, when we reflect that 
the Tigris, the Athcim, and ihe collected winter-rains, all furnished to 
the supply of the canal, in addition to the waters of that stream. The 
cause is, however, obvious, if we consider the great length of the 
Nahrwan, and the number of lateral ducts that emanated like veins from 
the great artery a little further to the south. T’hese, irrigating an exten¬ 
sive tract of country on either side of the Nahrwan, acted as constant 
absorbents. We may infer, too, from ancient history, and from the 
vestiges of canals, still seen in the upper course of the Diyaleh, that a 
small portion only of its waters was allowed to find its way then into 
the Nahrwan, for it traversed a densely populated territory, whose 
inhabitants were fully sensible of the value of the element, which must, 
indeed, have been carefully distributed by them over the inclined plains 
that lie extended between the Ilamrin hills and the course of the Nahr¬ 
wan. I am inclined even to the opinion that the Diyalch never reached 
so far as the limit of the canal when this work was designed, but be¬ 
lieve that the main object contemplated by the Sassanian kings was the 

* Properly Katul el Kesrawi. See last page (55) of these preliminary remarks. 

t This is undoubtedly the old bed that the Diyalch occupied in the early ages, and the 
same as that mentipned in p. 51 and in the note to p. AA. 

X The Tanierra 9 f (he old Arab MSS. 
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conducting a new stream into the Tamerra, or ancient bed of the 
Diyalch, which had been dry for ages consequent on an extensive system 
of irrigation that had been adopted in a remote period ;* and am more 
confirmed in this view of the case, from the circumstance of a portion 
of the work between Diir and Bakuba exhibiting the decided features 
of artificial construction, evident in continuous straight lines, and em< 
bankments elevated considerably above the country, while the course 
of the ancient bed south of Bakuba is no less decidedly marked by the 
sinuosities of a natural fluviant as far south as the modern Sifweh. 
Here, however, it became necessary to turn the direction of the new 
stream more to the south-eastward for the fulfilment of the purpose for 
which it was designed, and to prevent it following its natural course, 
as it does now, unprohtably, into the Tigris. x\.t Sifweh the boundary 
of the marls and alluvia is attained, and the line of the varying soils 
stretches faintly to the south-east. The designer of the canal evidently 
well studied his subject, and wo accordingly see, at low periods of the 
Diyaleh, a solid brick structure, in the present bed of the river, that 
(tbviously gave anew direction to the stream ; for it acted as a barrier to 
its further passage on the line of its old course, and, in fact, diverted it 
into its new bed, which, kept just within the inferior margin of the 
argillaceous tract, was, from its slightly superior elevation to the alluvial 
district, capable of dispensing its waters over the adjoining country 
with the least amount of manual labour to the cultivator. The nature 
of the soil, too, admitted of tenacious embankments, and the lateral 
ducts, extending from the right bank of the stream towards the capital 
of Ctesiphon, show distinctly enough that here its real usefulness for 
agricultural purposes commenced. It was here, too, that its name, 
Nahrwan, strictly applied only, and the town that bore the name of the 
canal stood somewhere in the vicinity, either represented at present by 
the modern title of Sifweh, or more probably by the favourite appellation 
of Mismaijf now attached to a ruined Sassanian fortress, that was 
doubtless the keep of one of the many towns that we know existed on 
the insulated tract, occupied also by the capital. 

Though, for reasons that will be given, 1 have adopted the name of 
Nahrwan, as it at present exists in the country, for the whole line of 
canal from Dur to Kut el Araareh, in treating of its more ancient history 


* The Diyaleh Holwan, or Tamerra, is generally recognised as the Gyndes of antiquity; and 
allowing Herodotus* version of tlie story regarding it to be the true one, the wrath of the 
great Cyrus would have left but a scanty supply of water in its lower course. See also 
note p. 44. 

t This name, from its constant recurrence in many parts of Arabia-Irak, would appear 
to have been esteemed by the early Arabs. I do not know, nor can I fiud any meaning or 
etymology for the term. 
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it miiHt be borne in mind that the part south-east of the Diyaleh is the 
true Nahrwan only. It extended, according to the prevailing traditions, 
as far as the Persian Gulf, but I do not find any notices in the Arab 
geographies'* of its progress further south than Badrai and the Tigris, 
cast of Kut. It is not improbable, indeed, that it had a more extended 
course, but successive inundations have so levelled the plains to the 
south, that it appears hopeless to trace its limits any further than the 
present bod of the Tigris in the neighbourhood of the above places. 
When a convenient opportunity oifers of visiting the disturbed and 
somewhat dangerous tract of country situated south of the great bend 
that the Tigris here makes to the east-north-east, between its old bed at 
Wasit and its present course in the Amarch bed, I shall endeavour to 
give some further account of it. The part, however, that is particular¬ 
ised as the Nahrwan by the geographers, was, by the ancient accounts, 
divided in the revenue allotments into distinct districts, termed 
the Upper, Middle, and Lower Nahrwan,! ®nd we find these several 
tracts recorded as forming a part of the country that was allotted by 
Kesra Anushirwan to the support of his newly created town, built to 
commemorate his Syrian conquests, and appropriated exclusively for the 
accommodation of the captives that he had deported from Antioch, then 
the Christian capital of the east. This city the monarch named Khusrii 
Antakiych,! in honour of himself, and in consideration for his Christian 
prisoners. The city was constructed so as to resemble the Syrian me¬ 
tropolis in its streets, theatres, and public baths, and, with an allowance 
for the usual oriental hyperbole, is represented to have been so skilfully 
modelled that the captives themselves had no difficulty in recognising 
their respective homes. As a further comfort, he placed over the town, 
as a governor, a certain Christian of Ahwaz that had the confidence of 
the monarch, in order that the inhabitants of the Christian city might 
enjoy, unmolested, the prescribed doctrines of their faith. The identity 
of its position, at the present time, is a very doubtful point, and by some 
its site is thought to be to the west of the Tigris, whereas, I think the 
fact of the Nahrwan districts being accorded to its maintenance would 
imply its being founded to the east of the Tigris, and, doubtless, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the canal. I hope at some future time 
to give a clue to its position, and to many others also ; for the alluvial 
districts watered by the Nahrwan awaken curiosity as to the fate and 
identity of some of the earliest Christian settlements. The ancient 

There is a canal, termed the Nnhrban, mentioned as derived from the Tigris below 
Wasit, but I believe it has no connection with the Nahrwan under consideration. 

t Majm el Uuldan of Yakut. 

X It bore also, according to the Kamil of Ibn Athir, the designation of Rumiyeh, or “ abode 
of the tireeks,” as a more general term. The Nahrwan then yielded to the State a revenue of 
j^hOO.OlK) sterling, or l,()0i),(KK) Dinars.— Yakut, under the head of Nahrwan. 
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records teem with notices of these Christian colonies,* which, from the 
tyranny of the age, existed but for brief periods. Meteor-like, indeed, 
they rose luminous and bright; for a time they spread a light over the 
darkened land, and the evanescent traces of their career are yet faintly 
visible in the debased stock that forms the Christian population of 
Basreh, Baghdad, and Mosul. 

The district through which the Katuis and Nahrwan flowed is now a 
wilderness, and where erst the “ busy hum of men” was heard, at pre¬ 
sent the silence of the grave predominates. The seemingly arid tract, 
that formerly was a sea of verdure, is untenanted, and, except in the 
spring season, when nature rejoices for a time in her flowered garb, is 
untraversed by man or beast. At this time, however, the predatory 
Arab and the jackal alike, in their pursuits, lurk among the broken 
mounds for the passing caravan that now winds along the bed of the 
ancient canal, which affords for a month or two a scanty supply of rain¬ 
water and a sufficiency of pasture to induce the owners of the laden 
beasts to risk their charge by following the-line of its course, and thus 
to shorten the duration of their journey to the city. To others, indeed, 
the existence of the Nahrwan, although in the immediate vicinity of 
Baghdad, is scarcely known. The Pachas and Turkish dignitaries 
frequently cross its bed in ignorance of its name and its purpose, and 
though that portion south-east of the Diyaleh is capable of being re¬ 
opened, so as to receive the contents of that river with but little outlay, 
we sec no attempt made for so desirable an end, though the foundation 
of the ancient dam still exists, and though the Pachalic has enjoyed a 
comparative tranquillity for the last thirty years. The baneful system 
of farming the governments of the provinces to the highest bidder is 
the chief cause of non-progrc.ssion in the improvement of the country. 
The Pacha-proprietor knows that he holds his tenure for a slated period 
only, and, considering he has paid for bis “whistle,” he is hardly wrong 
in trying to extract from it as much as he can without any additional 
outlay. Oppression, and every other nefarious artifice. Is resorted to 
to swell the revenue for the time being, which, not being State property, 
is greedily gathered by the farmer, whose time is entirely spent in 
contemplating the probable amount he can squeeze from the country 
previous to the arrival of a successor, who, by a more liberal offer, in 
the next State auction, is enabled to thrust the occupant from his seat, 

'* Major Rawlinaon’s valuable library contains abundant references to these early settlements. 
They are, however, so varied and diffused, and are written, moreover, in such a Babel-like 
variety of tongues, that few, beyond the learned owner, have talent enough to extract and 
compile a history from the chaotic mass. The difficult task he has, however, undertaken, and, 
when complete, will doubtless afford to the explorer of these regions a valuable guide to the 
recovery of lost sites, and to a more perfect knowledge of the comparative geography of this 
highly interesting countty. 
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anil comes, armcil with new devices and a rapacions crew, to exact a 
usurious return for his purchase-money. From the rapacity of these 
unblushing ministers, the troops are kept also in arrears for a period 
sometimus amounting to as much as nine or ten months, and a threat¬ 
ened mutiny then succeeds so far as to obtain for them one month’s 
pay in the four,—and this is raised, not without every device being prac¬ 
tised to show the poverty of the treasury, by obtaining loans from 
merchants at a convenient interest, although each month witnesses 
a valuable freight of gold on its way to the private banker, or agent 
of the minister, residing at Constantinople. The country is thus con¬ 
stantly impoverished, and, unless a less selfish policy be promptly 
adopted, by the appointment of some patriotic Pacha to the office, 
it will soon be destroyed; for, in addition to the evils I have 
enumerated, the rivers and canals, uncontrolled and unrepaired, are 
committing annually such ravages that a profuse expenditure will 
not redeem ;* and, moreover, the fine and classic streams themselves 
are becoming every day less navigable, from their having found 
so many outlets in their lower course. These now receive the 
greater portion of the current, and new deposits arc thus constantly 
forming in the old channels, that threaten to obliterate their ancient 
beds; and, unfortunately for Turkey, the Tigris’s new direction tends 
towards the Persian territory, while the destruction of the lower course 
of the Euphrates has converted the rich Ottoman lands on either 
side of it into impassable and pestilential marshes. I am, however, 
wandering from my subject; but in contemplating the decay of the 
magnificent canals that I have traversed, the mind will revert to the 
general wreck that is, with rapid strides, still advancing on the region 
endeared to the traveller and the historian. That it is near at hand, no 
one will doubt who has witnessed the deplorable state of the Tigris and 
Euphratetj, in their lower course, at the present day. Until recently, the 
tribes were compelled to keep the waters within their due bounds, but 
the neglect of the last few years, coupled with the inordinate desire for 
riches, in the local governor and his subordinates, has given the uncon¬ 
trolled waters a liberty they are fast availing themselves of, to the 
destruction of their navigability and the disruption of the adjoining 
lands; in fact, if matters are allowed to take their coarse by a further 
period of inactivity, we may look forward to the speedy fulfilment of 
the prophecy, which, indeed, so far as the Euphrates is concerned, may 
be said to have been already verified ; for that noble river is converted 

* Notwithstanding the improved condition of the Turkish regular army, it is lamentable to 
record that, in the numerous bodies that have lately visited this part of the empire, not a single 
engineer officer is found capable of conducting the most simple part of the duty of his pro¬ 
fession ; and civil engineers, for the superintendence of the erection of dams in a country so 
much requiring them, are dCCmed altogether both superfluous and expensive. 



repetition of the old name of Katul, since it has been usurped by the 
more modern work that will require mention also. Where this term is 
used, it distinctly applies to the south canal, and is written simply 
Katul, without the royal title ** El Kesrawi.” In the map, however, 
they are represented by the true names. 
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abundantly supplied, and other avocations, however, prevented me 
visiting it until the spring of 1848, when circumstances permitted my 
absenting myself for a short time. In April, therefore, I took advantage 
of a period of tranquillity among the Arab tribes, who had been tempo¬ 
rarily drawn from the south into the neighbourhood of Baghdad, to suit 
some design of the Turkish Government, and had left the districts south¬ 
east of the Diyaleh, as far as Kut el Amareh, an unpeopled wild. This, 
in many respects, was a fitting moment to visit the interior, and, having 
made arrangements with my friend Sheikh Subba, the chief of the 
latter hamlet, who had previously learned that we might count upon 
obtaining water in the bed of the old canal, commenced iny journey. 

The party consisted of Sheikh Subba, and a holy but ragged Syud 
from Dahliyeh, with whom I had ma*dc a tolerable acquaintance, and 
who would not suffer me to go without him, his sanctity being required 
to protect me, as he stated, though 1 was fully aware his chief consider¬ 
ations were a desire to share in the dates and tobacco that 1 had pro¬ 
vided for the party on the journey, and to remain as my guest so long as 
it should be convenient for him to remain in Baghdad. These two 
acted as guides, and with two Turkish guards, a servant, a tent-pitcher, 
and two Arabs of Kut for the care of the cattle, besides myself, the 
number was made up to nine. At Kut I hired animals for the party, as 
well as to carry a small tent, the provisions, and some water-skins ; for> 
until we reached the Nahrwan, it was certain that no water existed be¬ 
tween the Tigris and the streams emanating from the hills in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Mendalli. We were all armed sufficiently well to oppose 
any small predatory parties we might meet, and, in addition to a double- 
barrelled pistol, I carried in my belt a prismatic compass by Troughton, 
and a chronometer. A sextant and artificial horizon were conveniently 
stowed, to escape observation, on either side of the saddle of the broadest 
member of the party, whose loose and ample dress in a great measure 
concealed them from a too prying curiosity. A Schmalcalder’s repeat¬ 
ing theodolite lay snug in the folds of the Bechoha tent, and its tripod 
was so arranged among the sticks as to be deemed a part of its 
appendages. 

For the purpose of discovering any traces of the Nahrwan, or of its 
branches, which the ancient geographers relate extended to the Tigris 
below Badrai, I determined on crossing a part of the solitude towards 
the modern village of Jessan in a direction north from Kut el Amareh, 
especially as Sheikh Subba had previously informed me that a few 
faint lines could still be traced in the intervening country. I accord¬ 
ingly left Kut at 1.10, chronometer time, * in a direction of 327**. At 

* April 21M.—-As I could not well cany a watch, in addition to the chronometer, the 
latter’s times are gives throughout the Journal. These have no reference whatever to the 
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a distance of 100 .yards only from the Tigris the most desolate wilder* 
ness is at once entered, and the fact of the presence of the broad and 
rapid river within a stone’s throw of one, is, as it were, a dream. No 
natural verdare or cultivation marks the element so close at hand, 
though a progress of a mile and a half places the traveller on a spot 
radiating with lines that were formerly copiously filled from the 
great reservoir by the energy of the dispersed races that occupied the 
territory. The comparison, indeed, between fertility and barrenness, 
t>etween modern apathy and the laborious vigour of a prior age, is 
nowhere, I believe, so well marked on the map of nature, as it is near Kut 
cl Amareh. At the spot alluded to, which I reached at 1.45, a long 
canal, coming from a due north direction (probably connected with the 
Gathir el Rishadch prolongation, which I shall subsequently speak of), 
meets another canal running at right angles with it from the Tigris, on 
the west of Kut el Amareh, directly across the peninsula, and joining the 
Tigris again to the east of the village, where its banks have been broken 
through by the river, since it left the old bed near Wasitand occupied its 
present course.* The spot at which these canals cross each other is 
also marked by a high mound, called Ishan el Kut,f doubtless covering 
the remains of some large edifice that stood at the confluence of the 
streams, and the thickly scattered fragments of brick and pottery show 
that a considerable village occupied the site also. The canals are at 
prc.sent called Khiyut el Kut,| and a branch can be faintly traced 
leading towards the modern village. My friend Sheikh Subba was 
particularly enthusiastic in his topographical description of the locality, 
and afllrincd with an oath that the patriarch Abraham resided at the 
spot, and, moreover, pointed out even where he had constructed his 
Sirdab, or summer apartment. Such is, however, the tradition of tho 
country, and some similar tale will be found attached to nearly every 
petty mound that the traveller passes. They serve well enough to 
amuse the monotonous hours spent upon horseback, but are worthy of 
no credence whatever. 

real time of the day, but are merely here given for obtaining approximate distances by the 
employment of the intervals. 

The chronometer was, however, slow of the mean time at Kut el Amareh on the previous 
day a quantity of 4h. 46m. Is. 4t., and its daily rate of gain was lOs. 8t. in the interval of 
absence on the journey. The true diurnal periods are, therefore, easily ascertained. 

* I believe the elevated mounds of this canal to be connected with the high mounds termed 
“ £1 Sinn,” now on the west or opposite bank of the river, but I must leave this fur subsequent 
verification. 

t This is a patois of the Kut territoiy for Nishan el Kut. The term signifies “ Index” or 
" Landmark of Kut.” 

t Khayt in the Arabic properly signifies " a thread,” but is applied also to auy 

extended lines, such as walls or banks of canals. Khiyut is here used as the plural. 
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Leaving the mounds at 1.50, a course of 260° was pursued, to the 
east bank of the Tigris, which was reached in forty minutes. Here 
I came upon the line of another ancient canal, coming from a direction 
of 310°, and broken by the Tigris at this embayment of the river. 
Keeping in the canal on a line with the above bearing for ten minutes, its 
direction altered to 277®, with well-defined banks, and a bed of 30 
yards in breadth. At 3.0 a branch was passed, taking a course of 207°, 
apparently in a direct line through the alluvial peninsula, formed by 
the curves of the Tigris. From this the line of the original canal again 
resumed its course of 300°. In half an hour an offshoot was passed 
extending on a bearing of 60°, and at 3.55 all further traces were 
swept away by the encroachment of the Tigris, which is now close to. 
Suspecting, from the direction of the bank of the river, that the canal 
would again be met with at no great distance, the Tigris was skirted 
as far as the ruins of Jumbil. This I reached at 4.50. A con¬ 
siderable town flourished here in ancient times, on the left bank of the 
Tigris, and, so little as fifteen years ago, some portion of its ruins 
was to be seen on the bank. Since then, however, the ravages of the 
stream have swept these vestiges away, and nothing but a mass of 
brickwork (part of a very solid structure) remains to point out the 
locality. 

This is to be seen only at intervals during the low seasons of the year, 
and is, indeed, more often buried in the body of an island formed by 
the deposits after the spring rises.* About a mile to the west of the 
site of the town, however, the canals are again met with, and at a point 
of confluence I observed that one branch led towards the lost city, 
and its opposite portion appeared to extend to the Tigris in a W. by N. 
direction, while a lateral duct, extending in a line of 197°, watered 
the peninsula formed between the bends of the Tigris to the south. 
These canals would also appear to have been dependent for their sup¬ 
ply from a larger conduit, situate on the somewhat more elevated land 
adjoining the position of Jumbil; for two feeders, running parallel to 
each other, and coming from a direction of 13°, are evidence in favour 
of it, and I accordingly presume that a large canal, marked on the 
map as the Shaour, was the line from whence these derived their sup¬ 
ply in the flourishing period of the Nahrwan. Yakut, in his Epitome, 
relates that when the Tigris first changed its course, from the Amareh 
to the Wasit bed, the lower part of the Nahrwan became choked, so 
that its waters were either forced or were conducted into the Tigris 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Jumbil ;f and that subsequently to 

* The ruin is now visible in the centre of the river, September 1849. 

t In the Arab MSS. the name of this town is Jebel. The modern Arabs have converted 
it into Jumbil, but theip is no question of the identity of the place. 
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this, owing to further obstructions* in the upper part of the Narhwan’s 
course, it failed in reaching even this point, and that eventually it was 
carried into the Tigris in the vicinity of Jarjaraiych. 

Above Jarjaraiyeh no considerable part of the Nahrwan ever reached 
the Tigris. The remnants, indeed, yet tell us there was an extensive 
system of irrigation pursued even at this distance from the capital, but 
it is now almost impossible to give a defined shape to the lines of these 
aqueducts, which, in the vicinity of the Tigris, traverse each other in a 
multitude of fantastic ways, and, indeed, with a little repair, might again 
serve the purposes for which they were originally designed ; or (as a 
thought struck me), filled up and raised considerably above the level 
plains adjoining them, their beds would answer admirably well for rail¬ 
road embankments, and, indeed, with a careful levelling, were the soil a 
little more hard, would be found well enough adapted as viaducts for 
engines in their present state. 

After finishing my observations on the canals in the vicinity, I left 
Jumbil, and returned again to Kut el Amai'eh by the same road, in 
order to follow up, on the morrow,"^the examination of the canal coming 
from the north towards the Nishan el Kut. In many placc.s adjacent 
to the river the country was covered with a rich carpet of grass. This 
verdure is, however, but partial, for there is evidently much nitre in the 
soil, as is generally the case in the vicinity of ancient sites. In the 
neighbourhood of old and densely-populated cities, the abundance is 
very striking. The prettier spots of green, enamelled as they were with 
a variety of flowers, exhilarated the Arabs of the party, and called from 
them comparisons disparaging to town life by no means agreeable to 
the more grave citizens that accompanied me. Though fast waning in 
years, Sheikh Subba enlarged upon the blessings of polygamy, a green 
sward, and the pure Desert air. Already in the possession of the full 
measure of his happiness in the first respect, as allowed him by tlie 
Koran, he could not help, in the exuberance of his spirits, confiding to 
me the secret of his being in love with a young maiden whose tribe 
was encamped near to Jurnbil, and whom he had hoped to sec filling 
the family water-skins on the bank of the river. The old sinner was, 
however, disappointed on this occasion, and sank into silence as we 
approached the tents in which three of the matrons whom he had 
espoused held their court. Reflecting on the scene that would attend 
his declaration of divorce, he reined up his steed to a walking pace, and 
proceeded onwards in a moody humour, far difierent to that of the previ¬ 
ous half hour. On reaching the capacious tent of the Sheikh, we found 
a goodly assembly of the tribe, and visitors that were guests for the even- 

* Evidently alluding to the progresaive deray from the constant wars and neglected repaira 
mentioned in the preliminary part of this paper. 

1U« 
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ing; for this is the general halting-place for travellers on the way from 
Suki Sheukh and Basrch to Baghdad. The embers of three fires that 
occupied the centre of the tent, surmounted as they were by some huge 
cotfee-pots, bespoke the nature of the beverage that was preparing for 
the collected circle around. A greasy carpet, that had served the <‘Hon”* 
and his ancestors for many a day, with a befitting pillow,—heir-looms 
of the family,—were placed against the pole at the head of the tent. 
These were occupied by the Sheikh and myself; and, after the usual 
.^salutations, the conversation turned upon the state of the country, the 
Government, and the crops, the usual themes of Arab conclaves. They, 
one and all, complain aloud of the parsimony of the present Pacha, and 
the rapacity of his agents,—which, indeed, is the chief topic heard from 
the Persian Gulf to Mosul. 

binding 1 could elicit no true information of interest on the subject 
of the canals,! I took leave of the assembly, and spread my carpet at a 
distance on the bank of the river, where, unmolested, I obtained some 
good observations of a Canis Majoris (Sirius), for testing the per¬ 
formances of my travelling chronometer. The attacks of mo.squitoes 
throughout the night were terrific, and sleep, though so much needed, 
absent from every one of the party. 

The following morning, at day-break, we were again in full march. 
The appearance of our nags was, however, very dispiriting, for, like 
Pharaoh’s lean kine, they displayed more rib than flesh, and, indeed, 
more bone than sinew. Yesterday’s short journey had awakened me to 
the discomforts in store, travelling on such jaded beasts,—but complaint 
was useless, for better were not obtainable; and thus, consoling 
ourselves, we jogged along at a tortoise pace to the Nishaii el Kut 
mounds. Quitting these at 1.15, c.t., we rode along the line of a 
canal that tends due north,—but, at a distance of two miles from the 
station we left, its further traces arc lost in a boundless fiat, evidently 

* 'L'lu* tiunicnclntnre in Arab families is sometimes very remarkable, and is the more surpris¬ 
ing; when wc witness a complete generation named after members of the brute creation, parti¬ 
cular species of which are held by them in abhorrence, and are pronounced as unclean by the 
Koran. For itistance, my friend the chief is named S«ibba, or “lion”; his father was Khanzir. 
or “ the pig” ; and Dhubba. “ the hyena,” was the title of his grandfather. He had, besides, 
two uncles, named rcs{)ectivelv Uhib, “ the wolf,” and Bazuneh, “ the cat,” so that, when 
congregated together under one tent, they must have formed a respectable menagerie. The 
present Sheikh, however, having attained to the majestic title at the head of the list, is disin¬ 
clined to desct'itd again in the scale, and has wisely given to his son the name of Mahomed, 
which, according to their ideas, pertained to the best and the most holy of the human race. 

t The endeavour to obtain authentic information of any kind relative to the occurrences 
and e\'ents of the present age, from the Arab tribes, is almost an idle and hopeless task. 
^^'•th antiquarian lore they are quite unacquainted, or so mixed is the tale obtained from them 
with local and frivolous traditions, that for critical research it is, in most instances, quite value¬ 
less to the gcogra|:^er. 
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frequently submerged, lls aspect, indeed, bespeaks it as the limit of 
the bed of a vast lake, and the absence of all vegetation on the dreary 
waste, covered as it is with an efflorescent salt, renders its expanse very 
painful to the eye. Neither road nor foot>track relieves its monotony, 
and only in the tiny imprints of the antelope’s hoof can we connect 
it with the abode of animated life. We however pushed along in a 
direction of true north, and at five miles distant from our starting-point, 
we crossed the faint lines of an ancient canal, discernible only by the 
deep straight line of its bed being filled with rushes, and a thorny shrub 
with a dark green leaf that 1 afterwards found was peculiar to old 
water channels. 

The remnants of this canal, called now Ghathir el Reshadch, extend 
to the NW. in a line of 329” to the SE. ; they bisect 110“; it is said to 
fall into the Tigris by the outlets of the marsh termed litnl Khanzir, a 
little to the NW. of the ruined enclosure of Hasseyn Khan Faili. 

After a ten minutes’ delay for the bearings, we resumed our course 
as before, and so long as the bushes on the Ghathir el Reshadeh were 
in sight, we were enabled to judge of our line of direction correctly 
enough.. This was 35-5°. These ruark.«!, however, were soon lost to 
view, and the soil, becoming more humid and soft, compelled us to 
deviate occasionally. At the twelfth mile of our progress a swamp, 
called Suweycheh, or Bahri Ruz, with a small rill of clear salt water 
running through it to the BE., obstructed our direct passage, and obliged 
us to make a detour. Here our beasts failed us, for they had not strength 
to carry anything beyond their own carcases through a marsh like this. 
By wading and supporting the weak, however, with the theodolite 
tripod placed under the stomach, we managed, after a hard struggle, 
to clear the marshy tract, but not without abandoning a couple of 
the miserable animals in the middle of it. The day was calm, and 
the sun insupportably hut, with a glare from the salt exudations 
quite distressing. Our skins of ^ater had been exhausted in trying 
to refresh the worn-out cattle, so as to give them more strength for 
struggling with the mud, and we now felt the want of the precious 
element ourselves. To add to our mortification, the country on the 
other side of the salt stream did not improve, but bore the traces of 
recent submersion, and the superstratum of the soil, though harsh, dry, 
and crackling, broke beneath the horses’ feet, and exposed an under sur¬ 
face of a black and tenacious morass, so harassing to the poor beasts that 
the riders were frequently compelled to dismount. Thirsty and fatigued, 
we continued to struggle onwards in a more NE. direction, having 
faint hopes of meeting some drinkable rain-water in the Mari canal. 
As the day advanced, however, the heat became more oppressive, and 
the strong of the party, finding it useless to wait upon the weaker 
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bcastK, pushed on over the desolate tract, leaving them to follow at their 
leisure on the footmarks of the more advanced. As they dropped one 
hy one, I despaired of seeing them again ; but it seems the Arabs 
were more confident, and left them lying with their loads on, in their 
muddy beds, until they should recover strength enough to pursue the 
journey. At 9.10, to my great relief, we gained the ancient bed of the 
Mari canal, but, alas ! there was no water. This was distressing, and 
1 was urged by Hheikh Subba to proceed onwards at once to the Jessan 
stream, named by the Arabs the Chakha, a further distance of two 
hours. As I had, however, come through the sterile wild merely to 
ascertain the position of this canal, I would not move further, but, 
spreading my carpet in the green bed of the Mari, desired the Arabs to 
leave the baggage and proceed onwards to water the cattle, and return 
to me with a supply in the skins. This they did, and T was left alone 
until tlicy returned. I occupied the time, however, in taking double 
altitudes for latitude and longitude, and in the evening I procured a 
meridian altitude of a Ursse Majoris (Dubhe). These gave its position 
as 32'' 51' 07" N., and in meridional distance 3' 3G" east of Kut el 
A march. 

A line of oases is all that is left to mark the site of this canal, which the 
Arabs state, from traditional hearsay, to have been formerly a magnificent 
stream. Its bed is but faintly marked, indeed, for a canal, but, to those ac¬ 
customed to their traces, the verdure in the elevated bed sufficiently iden¬ 
tifies its purpose, even did the straightness of its course not proclaim it as 
a lost branch of some great aqueduct, which, though since surrounded 
by salt streams that have undermined and swept away its banks, exhi¬ 
bits, as the Arabs say, a perennial vegetation, caused, I imagine, by its 
slightly superior elevation placing it out of the influence of the saline 
taint. While all around, as far as the eye can penetrate, is a wilder¬ 
ness of salt incrustations, it is refrc.shing to be seated on a rich sward 
of a few yards in breadth only, intermingled with flowers and the taller 
evergreens that I have mentioned as peculiar to old water channels; 
nor, unless it be occasioned by the elevated ridge of the old course ab¬ 
sorbing the copious dews which hover over salt tracts, can I ascribe a 
cause to such a phenomenon in nature. Doubtless in the heavy rains 
of winter, the hollows collect a great quantity of water, which they re¬ 
tain, from the greater specific gravity of the salt fluid of the adjoining 
lakes not allowing the lighter body to percolate. This is maintained 
in the line of the canal, probably, and, in connection with the dews, 
may account for the abundant verdure. As tradition has it, a large 
town formerly existed in the neighbourhood of the canal, whose people, 
indeed, ruled over the whole of the contiguous territory. They were 
subjugated by pile Mchdi, who is represented not only as a powerful 
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chief,* but as a proprietor of vast herds of cattle. This personage, as 
the story goes, came from the south, and, finding the Mari people frus* 
trated his attempts to take the city, he conceived the design of cutting 
off the supply of water from the inhabitants. This he effected by the 
destruction of the present canal, and the town, as a matter of course, 
soon afterwards surrendered. The victor wreaked his vengeance on 
the brave inhabitants by cutting their throats in cold blood, and by 
razing the city itself. The present and neighbouring town of Jessan 
is said to have arisen some centuries ago on the ruins of Mari, and the 
descendants of its fated people are even distinguished at this day as 
the A-hl el Mari, or the “Mari family,’’ among the inhabitants of 
Badrai and .Tessan. The older houses, too, in Jessan, are said still to 
bear in their construction the trees that were removed from the Marif 
gardens. 

The direction the canal takes to the west is 285°, and to the east 65“: 
the latter bearing would induce me to believe that it derived its water 
from the present Jessan stream, while the former evidently points to the 
Nahrwan. It is, however, idle speculating on the small traces that are 
left, for the almost annual submersion of the country in later times has 
swept away all further signs whereby it might be identified. 

The absence of fresh water, as I stated before, compelled me to de¬ 
spatch the cattle to the Jessan stream, named by the party the Chakha, 
nor did they rejoin me until late, and then the extension of their journey 
after the day’s fatigue had so exhausted them that no pains were taken 
to tether the animals for the night. The men, too, were as fatigued as 
the cattle, and it was with no little surprise, on waking the following 
dawn, I observed not a single beast in sight. The Arabs for once had 
been caught napping, and now hurried off a little abashed at their un¬ 
usual neglect, in search of the missing animals. The increasing light, 
however, discovered them scattered in every direction at a distance on 
the plain, nor did we recover the whole until after much time had been 
lost. A beautifully clear morning enabled me, in the mean time, to 
distinguish the town of Jessan refracted considerably above the horizon. 
Its bearing was 40°, and I estimated its distance as nine geographical 
milfes. Badrai, too, was pointed out in a direction of 30°, and a place 
of Ziaret,:^ termed Imam Suliman, surrounded by a few date-trees, bore 
16^“; while the high brow on the w'estern range of the Luristan moun¬ 
tains, immediately north of Ali Ghurbi on the Tigris, bisected 82^° of 

* Probably a chieftain of the early Beni Lam settlers. The tribe is supposed to have 
occupied its present territory between Kut el Amareh and Uawiza about four centuries. 

t Mari >* name in common use for canals, and signifies “ flowing.” 

t Ziaret is a place of pilgrimage.' The tombs of holy and revered men are thus 

named among the Mahomedans. 
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the prismatic compass. The Imam may be seven and a half miles 
distant. The date*groves of Badrai and Jessan were very plain to the 
eye, though at sunset the preceding evening I could not discern them 
with a glass. 

At 12.35, c. T., we again bestrode the miserable animals on our return 
to the Tigris. The beasts abandoned yesterday had, with the exception 
of one that had died, rejoined us before midnight the evening before, 
with the load of the defunct one distributed among them. From the 
looks of these, thirsty as they are, it is evident a long walk is in 
prospect for some of the party. Having afforded the worst a little 
water from the replenished skins, the march was commenced in a 
general but by no means straight direction of 8W. by W., over a plain 
bearing the same features as I have described. As the sun rose the heat 
became scarcely bearable, for tne day was calm, and the tract passed 
over more cfllurescent with salt than that of yesterday. The glare and 
heat reflected back from this was intense, and the water>skins were 
frequently sought. At six miles from our encamping ground, the salt 
stream in the bed of the Suweycheh lake again became the scene of 
distress to our miserable animals, who, for a greater relief, and to enable 
them to pass the morass, were eased of their human freight, and 
managed thus to flounder through the swamp, supported on either .side 
by men, with a tolerable celerity. Having reached the other side, 
it was evident the beasts that had suffered yesterday, and, from their 
crippled state, had not gone on to the water, were failing fast. A halt 
was, therefore, called for half an hour, in hopes of its refreshing them, 
though we had along pull yet before us to the Tigris, and the skins were 
already exhibiting a most emaciated appearance under the exhaust* 
ing applications that had been made upon them. The excessive heat 
and the knowledge that but little water existed, I believe, made every 
one more alive to thirst, and the dread of not getting a fair share of the 
fluid was the occasion of more frequent demands upon it. To my 
mortification, the boiled fowls I had with me, from being confined in 
saddle bags under a thermometer at 120°, had obtained that piquant 
flavour so admired by the vulture and the jackal, and I was com* 
pelled in consequence to make the morning’s meal ofl' a cube of'salt 
beef, that, in addition to its edibleness, answered equaUy well the 
purposes of a seat or a pillow. The repast was refreshing enough, but 
it required the last drainings of the skins to alleviate the craving that 
followed from indulging in it, and from exposure to the heat also. By 
the time we resumed our route not a drop remained to us, and the 
halt, instead of refreshing the beasts, as I thought, only added to their 
weakness, for those that had Iain down, from their stiffened limbs, 
could not get up again without help, nor could they proceed at the 
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pace we had been going at. An hour’s tedious wayfaring over the 
encrusted plain, indeed, caused a separation of a mile between the van 
and the rear, so eager were the strong to reach the water, which Sheik 
Snbba declared would be found in the bed of an ancient canal, some 
hours before we could reach the river. I found the straggling princi> 
pally caused by a horse that was in the last agonies, yet endeavouring 
to follow. He was abandoned, therefore, after being released of his 
light load,—the empty waterskins. Ilis owner, however, determined 
to await his recovery, or death, a reasonable time, and then to push on 
after the party. The whole plain was now literally alive with ante¬ 
lopes, and when first seen caused us some alarm, for the mirage hover¬ 
ing on the salt tract had transformed them, in their gambols, into troops 
of Desert banditti. One lime the deception was so great that'we drew 
up the party, convinced that a large body of Beni Lam horsemen were 
in pursuit of us on the south-eastern horizon. This salt marsh is a 
favourite haunt of these timid animals, who require but little water, and 
prefer even that in a brackish state. 

At 7 we could just discern signs of verdure to the south-west, and on 
Snbba declaring it was the spot he had no doubt of finding water in, 
thorn was a scramble who should first partake of it. In a quarter of an 
hour more the bed of an ancient canal was gained, but the hopes 
held out to us vanished in a trice, for not a fluid drop remained 
in it, though certainly, from its appearance, it must have been wet 
a couple of days back. There was no help for it, and as the men could 
hold out until they reached the Tigris, I halted here, so as to enable 
the worn-out beasts to enjoy the rich grass that was growing abund¬ 
antly in the bed of the old watercourse. The owner of the abandoned 
horse joined us soon after, with a most pitiable tale of his blighted 
fortunes, consequent on the death of the poor beast. 

This ancient remnant is a bed of 40 yards in breadth, confined be¬ 
tween well-marked mounds, that could be faintly seen coming from the 
north-westward. It is now named Mokta el Subba, or the “Lion’s 
Cut,” and is said to be infested at times by these animals, which is pro¬ 
bably the case, as they abound on the banks of the Tigris in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity. I am inclined to the opinion that this is the 
continuation of the Nahrwan, and though but a small portion is left 
as a guide for argument, it is seemingly the position from whence the 
Jumbil canals and town derived their supply of water, for the bed, in 
an easy curve, changes from norlh-w^t to south-west, and this is in 
accordance with the description the Arab writers give of its course 
subsequently to the decay of the portion to the south-east of the town 
of Jumbil. 

yVt 10.20, c. T., the route was again resumed, the men now .suffering 
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from Ihc heat and thirst, though the horses were much enlivened from 
])artal<ing of the rich pasture in the bed of the Mokta el Subba, and 
paced along with renewed vigour. The “lion” now comes in for a 
plentiful share of the ill feelings of the party, for holding out hopes 
that were deceptive: all declare now that had he expressed a doubt of 
the existence of water, a greater economy would have been observed. 
Of this, however, I am doubtful; for, indeed, I urged the necessity of 
preserving a portion, but unle.ss I had taken the skins on my own horse, 
1 knew it would be unheeded. Sheikh Subba, under the attack, pre> 
served a dignified silence, merely observing occasionally that there was 
no want of water in the direction we were going, and that the clamor¬ 
ous might go there with all speed, or to another place more congenial 
to the warmth and impatience of their tempers. 

While proceeding along in no very good mood, we were suddenly 
called upon to witness a barbarous custom in vogue among the Arabs 
everywhere, but one which I had never been present at before. My 
sanctified friend of the green turban and rags bestrode a mare of his 
own that had lately been in season, and since her feed in the-Mokta 
el Subba had evinced a skittishness that troubled the Syed exceedingly. 
To my annoyance he would insist on dismounting, which he did, and 
after an examination, he declared that the lean and jaded creature had 
“ taken the wind,” meaning by this that some evil blast had passed 
per vaginam into the uterm of the animal. There was only one remedy 
of course, and this was passing sutures through the parts, to prevent 
the foal from being subject to bad influences that might affect its future 
career. I tried to laugh the brutes out of their absurd ideas, but might 
as well have urged the necessity of celibacy, for I obtained but a con¬ 
temptuous glance, condemnatory of my ignorance in such affairs, and 
the work was proceeded with. The poor mare, after being hobbled, 
was thrown down, and the ragged descendant of the holy tribe under¬ 
took the operation, which he effected by the aid of a large pack-needle, 
and twine made out of rough goat-hair. The torture the poor ani¬ 
mal underwent was considerable, from the size and bluntness of the 
needle, but it was at last effected, and, with a copious volley of “I’Anet 
Allahs”* showered on the head of the beast, she was allowed to rise. 
The belief and custom is universally prevalent, and I am told that a 
parent would rather that'his child came under the influence of the 
“ evil eye” then suffer his mare to contract a noisome taint, which they 
believe is communicated in th^s peculiar way by an insidious wind 
that, like electricity, passes rapidly by at tiroes. 

* An Arab imprecation, the most common in use, perhaps, among all classes of the people. 
Children that have just attained spocch are adci>ts in the application of the phrases which 
signify " Tlie ciirsc of tJml ” 
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After this annoying detention, we progressed onwanls more rapidly, 
over firmer ground than the heavy salt loam, humid as it was, that we 
had traversed the whole morning. We now went WS W., over a desert 
of fine soil, capable of cultivation, and at 11.7, c. t., we discerned 
the well-known enclosure of Sheikh Jaad, bearing 230'’, distant 
about eight miles, and in another forty minutes, to our great relief, we 
issued, from the most barren wild that perhaps the eye ever contem^ 
plated, into the richest verdure that Nature is capable of producing in a 
prolific spring. Here we halted on the borders of a vast marsh, formed 
by the Tigris breaking through its east bank, in the neighbourhood of 
Kaieh Jaad, which bears now 220°. Men and animals now made one 
rush for the water, the first draught of which amply repaid all our^past 
troubles, and, in the enjoyment of it, the necessity we had laboured 
under was soon forgotten, it is quite certain, however, from these two 
days’ journey, that unless the Gathir el Rishadch and the Mokta el 
Subba be remnants of the Nahrwan, no traces of it arc now to be found 
between the village of Jessan and the Tigris south of .larjaraiyeh. The 
whole of the interesting space has been submerged at various limes, and 
these inundations have levelled every eminence that imiy have existed. 

At sunset* 1 obtained the sun’s amplitude as 287°do' for variation of 
the needle,t and the mercurial altitude of a Ursa) Majoris gave the 
latitude as 32°39'7" N. This, with the true bearing of Kalch Jaad, 
fixes my position. 

Notwithstanding our present com forts, of abundance of water, a fine 
rich sward for a bed, and the clear canopy of heaven fur a coverlid, we 
are not without our annoyances. The mosquitoes, indeed, forbid sleep 
after our fatigues, and we rise accordingly, with the dawn, but little 
refreshed, and with plenty of occupation for our hands. When well 
light (c. T. 11.32) the carpet was exchanged for tho saddle. From this 
time until 1.30, we kept in a direction of north, on the skirts of the 
marsh, but finding that it extended at this time further to the east, to 
prevent the long detour, we determined on fording it. It was accom¬ 
plished at a snail’s pace, but not without two horsc.s falling into it, and 
the rest extricated themselves with some difTicuIty. The marsh abounds 
in wild boar and ducks, and, though so late in the season, a couple of 
snipe were arprung. The “grisly grey monster,” in the security of his 
muddy position, allowed us to pass unheeded, and, indeed, bad we met 
him on the plain, our miserable animals would have had as much chance 
in the chase as a Dutch hoy in pursuit of a crack frigate. 

Emerging from the marsh, which* had occupied half an hour in 
crossing, the following bearings were obtained :—Kaieh Sheikh Jaad, 
182**; and the ancient mound occupying the site of Naaman, on the 

* April 23rd. t It i» here -1'’2' W. 
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right ban?£ of the Tigris, above Baghilah, 224}®. We kept a direction 
now of 275®, having a line of mounds, named Shaour, running nearly 
parallel with our course, at a mile distant on our right. This is a lateral 
duct, emanating from the Nahrwan immediately north of Jarjaraiyeh 
ruins. At 11.45 I called a halt, to allow of the party closing, as the 
worst animals had begun to flag again, and were now a long distance 
behind. In this way I do not think our pace exceeds two and a half 
miles per hour. The Shaour mounds are now a mile and a half dis¬ 
tant to our right. While the party was closing, the “ lion” drew 
his sword, and, in the exuberance of his spirits, though on a most sorry 
nag, went through the menage with skill and dexterity, much to the 
chagrin of Syed Mahassin, whose tattered garments and want of a 
weapon compelled him to seek solace in the Sibcel,* or short pipe 
of the Arabs. He thought it, however, a good opportunity to indulge 
in his favourite theme of disgusting flattery, and proffers of everlasting 
service, which is the repulsive point in the otherwise frank character 
of the Arab; but, alike deaf to my own accomplishments and the 
necessity for his friendship, poured forth in the most whining and 
abject tone, I did not return him an answer; yet this begging and 
fulsome rascal is as proud as Lucifer, and would deem it an indignity, 
scarcely atoned for by blood, were he desired to betake himself off from 
the carpet, which he certainly contaminates. It is very trying to one’s 
temper, but ebullitions of passion answer no good purpose, and, after 
all, 1 find it is the best plan to persevere in a good-humoured silence 
until such creatures as these have expended themselves, when a well- 
turned joke, or an allusion to his graceful appearance on horseback 
(for the Arab ranst be fought with his own weapons) will generally 
put the subject (that of endeavouring to obtain as much as he can) out 
of his head for the time. 

At 3.5, c, T., the party had passed, and we therefore resumed our 
route. At 4, a low mound, covered with brick, pottery, and scoriee, 
bore evidence that a building of some extent formerly occupied this 
locality, and, indeed, on a further examination, I could trace that a 
considerable town at one time surrounded the conical pile. The 
enclosure of Masaihiyat bore 189®. Kept on the same course of 275® to 
280°, and at 4.30 reached an old bed of a stream, now termed Abu 
Chellach,t which leads into the Tigris on the east side of Debuni penin- 

* Id ^3 literally means " a road,” and is a name especially applied to travellers, and the 
pipe made of clay in use by them and by the lower orders of the people. Its bowl and mouth¬ 
piece are at right angles from each other, and are umilar in appearance. It is aconveident 
appendage for a smoker on a journey, as it occupies no space, and is used without the long stick 
attached to most Turkish pipes. 

t 1 have pven the orthography of this term aocording to the corrupted pronunciation in 
vogue among the Arabs of my party. It properly is Abu Kellek or ''Father of 
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sula, about 600 yards distant from our present position. 1 have not 
the least doubt but this is the point where the Nabrwan joined ibe 
Tigris in its days of decay. The Arab geographers name the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Jarjaraiyeh as its point of termination, after the country had 
been destroyed by the Seljuks, and after the canal itself, from stop¬ 
pages in its upper course, had ceased to flow as far south as Jurabil. 
Like an expiring mortal, indeed, we sec its extremities first wasted by 
the blasting touch of decay, the limbs then have lost their vigour and 
freshness, and, finally, the inanimate trunk itself is all that is left for 
us to gaze at. This is a true picture of the Nahrwan. We have seen 
in the Gathir el Bishadeh, in the Mokta el Subba, and in the broken 
aqueducts surrounding Jumbil and Kut el Amareh, the faint but first 
effects of its decline : as we have progressed, the more distinct cleva* 
lions forming the banks of the Shaour and the Debuni canal, both 
lateral ducts from the main stream, bring us, as it were, to the second 
stage, and at Abu Chellach or Kellck we arrive at the prostrate trunk 
itself, whose continuity we behold stretching.far to the north-west, with 
its numerous arms uselessly extended on cither side of the giant body 
from which they formerly derived their nourishment. 

The Abu Chellach, or, as I shall now design it, the Nahrwan, con¬ 
tinues for a mile to the north, and then gradually curves to the west¬ 
ward, passing between the almost obliterated ruins of Jarjaraiyeh and 
the head of the Shaour canal, which is now close to the cast bank of 
the Tigris. To the north of the head of the Shaour, another dry bed, 
sunk into the country, like the Abu Chellach, but called Kuweit or 
Chuweit, leads also into the Tigris, and leads to the belief that the 
Nahrwan here bifurcated in its decay, and that the Chuweit is merely 
a branch of the Abu Kellek: both must originally have isolated the 
town of Jarjaraiyeh, which stood on an artificial island, formed between 
the Tigris to the south, and the bifurcations of the lower course of the 
Nahrwan on the east and west of it. But to continue the narrative. 

At5, C.T., after I had settled to my satisfaction the topographical 
features of the country around the Abu Chellach bed, we proceeded in 

rafts,” and the name would imply that it was navigated by these contrivances in the period 
of its prosperity. At the present time, rafts never venture below Baghdad on the Tigris, 
from fear of the Arabs, and the only exception to this was the conveying of the Assyrian 
antiquities discovered at Nimmd, in this primitive manner, from Baghdad to Bosreh, where, by 
the bye, the magnificent hulls but ill fulfil their trust ns guardians to the entrance of the 
proud temple of Assyria, for, for the last three years, they have lain recumbent, apparently 
uncared for, on the mudflats north of the dirty town. These noble specimens should have 
graced England's Museum at least two years ago. But I am wandering frotp my subject in 
regret for the distaste evinced by England to antiquarian research, especially when .these 
specimens are unique, and would, e.xhibited even in our smoky capital, be a proud memorial 
of the perseverance of our travellers. hJJi/ literally means ” a reed,” and Jrom these being 
used originally in the formation of rafts, the name has become general for the stmeture. 
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a direction of 300°, and in half an hour came upon the curve of the old 
stream that I have mentioned above. Continued in its bed, and at 5.45 
crossed the head of the Nahr Debnni, a lateral duct from the Nahrwan, 
which, extending in a line of 185°, watered the large peninsula now 
termed Debuni. At this point, the head of the Shaour canal, a similar 
duct that irrigated the country east of the Abu Chellach or Nahrwan, 
bore 335°. At this spot the bed of the Chellach, in coming from the 
north-west, after throwing oiT the Shaour and Debuni canals, forms a 
curve ill the direction of 132° towards its junction with the Tigris, 
opposite to Ras Satnr. At 6 we halted on the banks of the Tigris, for 
the heat had become very oppressive, and pitching the small tent, we 
sought its shelter from the glaring sun above. 

T’ried here to obtain u little sleep by way of compensation for last night’s 
restlessness, but, as if doomed to suffer the penal visitations which afflicted 
Pharaoh and his Egyptian subjects, both day and night appear in the 
spring months, when all nature is vivifying, to have a torment at hand for 
the passing hour. The mosquitoes and sandflies exert themselves inces¬ 
santly throughout the darker hours of our existence in this country, and 
the day is no sooner ushered in than they are relieved in their labours 
by a fly that gives no peace, so lively are its attacks, and so pointed is the 
weapon it is armed with. I am not aware if the species is known in 
any other country ; I certainly have never met with it, nor am I ento^ 
inologist enough to determine under what head of the order it should 
be classed. Like the common fly to ail outward appearance, and of the 
same size, you notice not its insidious approach : it has, however, no 
sooner alighted, than its sharp, needie-iike probosci.s, resembling that 
of the mosquito, is at once inserted into tlic skin, not with the insinuat¬ 
ing process of that insect, but with a thrust that makes one start as if 
with an electric shock ; and while, perhaps, you are bent down in the 
act of rubbing the part attacked, opportunity is taken of your position 
to assail you in tlie rear, which soon again brings you to the attitude 
of “ attention,” and ready to give a bystander, who you can scarcely 
doubt has taken the personal liberty of thrusting a needle into yon, a 
knock-down blow. Equipped, as I generally am on the road, with but 
one stout suit of clothes, worn, with my boots, night and day, after the 
fashion of the Arab, for the entire period I may be travelling, whether 
it be for a week or a month, 1 thought myself tolerably well fortified 
against their attacks; but I was obliged to confess myself vanquished, 
for these annoying insects made their way to the bloody repast through 
everything more pervious than a coat of mail. This distinct species 
of fly frequents the banks of the river only, and is not to be found, 1 
believe, but ^n alluvial districts. 

Pursued our journey at 9.50, c. x., in a direction of north, and in ten 
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minutes we gained the bead of the Shaour canal, after passing the ruins 
of Jarjaraiyeh, which exhibit now but insignificant mounds ; end a few 
bricks, forming part of a building, are all that is left of a considerable 
town, frequently mentioned by the old Arab writers. The direction of 
the Shaour canal is slightly curving between 100° and 110°, and the 
head of another arm of the Nahrwan, termed Abu Halifiyeh, bears from 
it 320°. Our road onwards lies on this line. At 10.30 crossed the Chu- 
weit, a dry bed, seventy yards broad, which I have mentioned before 
as being part of the Abu Chellach and Nahrwan. At 11 reached a long 
line of mounds, evidently the banks of an ancient canal, that extend as 
far as I can see on a line of 52°, and opposite 210°, towards the Tigris. 
Between Chuweit and these branches the bed of the Nahrwan itself is 
not distinguishable, for the inundations have swept it away; butimme* 
diately afterwards, on approaching Abu Halifiyeh, the traces are 
recovered, and its bed becomes then the high road that I pursue. 
Twenty minutes onwards from the offshoots I have just described are 
situated four other canals, that emanate from either side of the Nahrwan. 
The two on the east bank have banks at least 50 feet high, extending in 
a line of 110°; those on the west bank have a direction of 220°. These 
canals are at present termed Abu Halifiyeh,* and from this place to the 
north the Nahrwan, though an excavated bed, assumes all the charac¬ 
teristics of a natural stream. I estimate its breadth here at seventy 
yards, and the present depth of its bed below the adjacent country varies 
from 6 to 9 feet. In ancient times, however, it must have been consider¬ 
ably more, for deposits and drift have, doubtless, contributed largely 
to fill it in the lapse of time. After a fifteen minutes’ halt, continued 
our progress over a rich grassy sward, growing in the bed of the canal, 
and at 12.55 encamped for the night at a spot from whence two lateral 
ducts had their origin. The mounds forming the banks on the eastern 
canal are certainly of 60 feet elevation, and are named Qubeht el Khiyat. 
From their summits I obtained a good view of the country, and ob- ' 
served the following bearings :—position on Abu Halifiyeh, 146°30'; 
Qabr Hadbeh, 185°; Humanyeh minarets on the Tigris, 261° 30'; Khore 
elDurb, a similar eminence to this on the Nahrwan, 319°; 0 at setting 
for variation,f 288° 30'. This position was farther determined by a me¬ 
ridian altitude of a Ursm Majoris, whieh gave its latitude 32°50'15* N. 
Parallel'to this canal, and south of it, 200 yards distant, another irrigant 

* A high mound in the Desert to the east, called Gumeh, hears from Abu Halifiyeh 621”, 
two or three miles distant. It may mark the site of the old Christian monastery called Deir 
Knneh in the Arab geographies, and the Mari of the Chaldean records. On a direction of 
248” other extensive mounds are seen, at present styled Qabr Hadbeh: they are about half 
way between the Nahrwan and the course of the Tigris. 

t Variation deduced from this 3° W. 
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of less breadth has been subsequently dug, from the west bank of the 
Nabrwan, 300 yards north>west of the Qubeht el Khiyat. This has no 
name attached to it at present. These lateral cuts are about fifteen 
yards broad only. 

April 25/k.—Another sleepless night, from the myriads of sandflies, 
which, baffling all efforts to keep them out, find their way within one’s 
clothing. I’hey are more annoying than the mosquito in this respect; 
and instead of being refreshed with a night’s rest,—the relief of the 
traveller,—we pursne our journey feverish and dispirited. The Arabs 
are equally affected, and this morning complain bitterly of these annoy* 
auces. At 12.25, c. t., we advance again in the bed of the old stream, 
but our prospects of finding water appear to be fallacious, for the 
hollows where it had collected have hitherto- shown a persevering 
drought. The course of the Nahrwan is now 320”, and the canal noted 
as north-west of the last station runs in a line of 185°. At 1, two 
other ducts were passed, that from the right cut in a direction of 195"; 
102° being the bearing of the eastern one. Fragments of brick and 
pottery indicate the site of an extensive village on the right bank. At 
1.25 arrived at the Khorc el Durb canal, which has very elevated banks,, 
and differs considerably in its course from the rest of the irrigants 
emanating from the east bank of the Nahrwan,.—'it being 72". Some 
extensive mounds, denoting the position of a city, from their name of 
Modain, boar from the Khorc el Durb 238°, and may be a mile and a 
half distant. Humanyeh minaret from this spot is seen in a line of 
238^”. Proceeding on at 1.40, at 2 a canal runs from the east bank in 
the direction of 85°, and at 2.45 we came upon a venerable old tomb 
on the left bank of the Nahrwan, being the first creot building we have 
met with. It is called Imam Imlikh, is a revered spot, and doubtless 
the last resting-place of an early Mahomedan sage, for the bricks 
the structure is composed of are large and well constructed, such 
as we see only as belonging to the early Mahomedan and Sassanian 
ages. On the approach to Imam Imlikh, the banks of the old stream 
become more elevated, and on either side, for a considerable distance 
around, exhibit the ruins of extensive towns. The Nahrwan here makes 
a bend to the west for a short distance, and then pursues a waved course 
to Q.abr Harbi, a modern grave,* on the mounds of a large canal that 
left the west bank,of the stream in latitude 32” N. A mile north¬ 
west of the old Imam was the place spoken of as always contain¬ 
ing water longer than uny of the pools in the Nabrwan’s bed, and our 
disappointment was great, therefore, at not iinding the essential article. 
We have a small quantity still left in the skins, but the horses have now 
been without water for the last twenty-fopr hours, and as there is no hope 
* Referred to in a subsequent part of this paper. 
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of obtaining any further to the north, I am reluctantly eompelled to 
retrace my steps to the Tigris, as, after quitting this spot, the space be¬ 
tween the ancient stream and the river is increased at every mile. I 
had calculated, in the event of not finding water, on the proximity of 
Arabs, particularly on the banks of the Tigris, from whom I might hare 
obtained a camel or two, so as to convey a sufliciency of water for 
myself and a couple of the party, and thus extend the examination as 
far as the t)iyaleh. In this I am frustrated also, for since leaving 
Kut el Amareh, though a hundred miles of territory have been traversed, 
not a human being other than ourselves has been seen ; and this is 
surprising, for both the Shainmar Togh and the Dawer tribes aro gene¬ 
rally in our present neighbourhood. Some dispute with the local govern¬ 
ment, on revenue affairs, has called them to the banks of the Diyaleh 
river, and there is nothing left but to leave the interesting canal for the 
present, and embrace the first opportunity of completing it that a plen¬ 
tiful supply of rain will only afford. As we were all fatigued from a 
want of sleep, although but a short time in the saddle, I was glad to 
pitch the tent, particularly as the day had set in very oppressive. The 
natives of the party were not long in taking advantage of the halt, if 
one could judge of the sounds attendant upon somnolency, for these 
were poured forth in every variety of cadence, to which it is not impro¬ 
bable I added a note or two, for I soon followed the example. 

Somewhat refreshed, but feeling the want of water, we pursued 
our journey at 9.50, c. t., and at 10.10 crossed the canal on which 
Qabr Harbi is situated. This, and two others contiguous to it to the 
northward, leave the right bank of the Nahrwan, and, curving, follow 
a direction towards the mound.s termed Modain, but as I have more 
extensive observations here on my second visit, I will defer noting 
them until they are arrived at in due order of the narrative. At 10.30 
we continued on a course of 290'', and in ten minutes a fantastic canal, 
termed the Shat Sheyleh, was reached. It comes from the Nahr Adclch 
in a direction curving from 287°, and continues afterwards in a line of 
156°. Its banks arc considerably elevated above the country. We 
now kept an irregular course in its bed, and at 11.5 the place ofits junc¬ 
tion with the Nahr Adeleh was distinctly marked. The Nahr Adeleh, 
or the straight canal,” as its name implies, is an undeviating line that 
formerly watered this part of the country between the Nahrwan and the 
Tigris, and though I did not trace it to its source, I presume it derived 
its supply from an offshoot of the Nahrwan now called Aghab. Its 
arrow-like formation is represented by 335° and 155° of the compass, 
and great pains appear to have been bestowed in maintaining an 
evenness of breadth throughout the line of its course. The marshes 
formed during high rises of the Tigris, that surround the remnants of^ 
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the old Christian monastery and city of Deir el Akul, extend at times as 
far as this canal, and, indeed, have in part swept it away. Qabr Harbi 
bears from the junction of the Sheyleh with the ^ahr Adeleh, 111*’. 
At 11.15 continued in a line 299° over a plain, strewed with broken 
bricks and pottery, and at 11.45 reached a mound hearing the present 
name of Mezayrid. It marks the site of some extensive building, which 
bisected a canal coming from a direction of 18°, and extending to 198°, 
in the flourishing period of the province. A similar mound, called 
Kuweit, is seen at the southern extremity of the canal, and the mounds 
of the Deir cl Akul, environed by a sea of water, can be distinguished 
from the station of Mezayrid, on a line of 214°. This canal I believe 
to be a continuation of the Aghab, and, probably, is the same that disem¬ 
bogued in the Tigris where the present Rudad bed is marked on the 
map. From Mezayrid the minaret of Uumanych is a little to the east¬ 
ward of south. Some clouds in this direction prevented my obtaining 
an exact bearing. Proceeded at 12.5, crossing the bed of a marsh, which 
is plainly marked by a number of bivalves strewed in every direction 
over its surface. The drought of the last two years has, however, evapo¬ 
rated its contents, and for the first time, I believe, during the last ten 
years, this part of the country has become passable to the traveller. At 
1.10 reached a spot where a canal from the Nahrwan, called Efta el 
Taj, bifurcates, one portion taking a direction of 195*^, the other west, 
and the original conduit is traceable from a direction of 25°. Our 
course to this was 292°. Leaving again at 1.25, and keeping on the 
same track as before, in twenty minutes wc encamped at sunset on the 
border of a marsh that is said to extend from the Bostan-i-Kesra, and to 
flood the whole country contiguous to the Tigris as far south as Deir el 
Akul. To sec the ravages that the floods arc daily committing, it is 
surprising indeed that so many vestiges yet remain from which we can 
obtain a partial glimpse of the former prosperity of this much-abused 
province. 

The following morning, at daybreak, we continued our journey, but 
the road we were compelled to take to avoid the marshes was so cir¬ 
cuitous that I could not keep a record correct enough to give the route 
any value.* Enough, however, was seen in the course of the morning 
to show that at one time the whole of the peninsula between the Diyaleh, 
the Nahrwan, and the Tigris, was a very populous tract, and, moreover, 
the fragments of ruin that we frequently stumbled upon prove that it 
was adorned with numerous structures of well-built brick. Canals 
cross and recross each other in a diversity of lines, the whole way to the 
Diyaleh, and, in the immediate vicinity of what I presume to have been 

* This is immaterial, for I purpose at a future time to examine the neighbourhood of 
Ctesiphon at my leisure. It will deserve more than a passing glance. 
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the environs of Ctesiphon, become a labyrinth of network.- The fine 
old palace of Anushirwan has been our leading mark, and, so clear 
was the atmosphere of the morning, the great arch of its vestibule 
was distinctly visible at twenty miles distant. It stands up, as it 
were, in mockery of the devastation around, and is a grim, venerable, 
and unique emblem of an age whose people at one time swayed the 
destinies oLthe eastern world, and who, for pomp and barbarous mag¬ 
nificence, sAod unrivalled among its nations. As I pass it the sun is 
brilliantly ^ming at its back, a fitting type of the evening of its exist¬ 
ence, and the sombre facade of the stately pile, casting its shadow far 
to the east, seems to invite the night-loving owl and the jackal to wan¬ 
der from their hiding places and to proclaim with screech and howl 
the utter desolation of the land. What a contrast to the morning of its 
glory ! The bright orb, when lighting up the face of nature, then cast 
its first ray into the magnificent hall of the Cmsar, and was doubtless 
the signal for the prince, the court, and the subject to follow the devo¬ 
tional prostrations of tlic Magi in adoration of the luminary, according 
to the doctrines ol* Milliraism. What a scene of an mation these 
plains must then have presented, when the multitudes that inhabited a 
Persian capital and did homage at a Persian court, bound in one reli¬ 
gious feeling, were congregatctl in the open air for the purpose of join¬ 
ing in ceremonies universally prescribed by their faith ! And now. how 
changed is the picture before ns! The old race and the old faith arc 
extinct in the land, and, with the exception of the solitary pile I have 
spoken of, its structures have passed away. A few miserable tents, the 
abode of comparative strangers to the soil, who arc alike miserable in 
their condition and their ignorance, are sparingly scattered over the 
classic ground. Their inmates, without devoting a thought to the for¬ 
mer occupants, wander amid the old mins in search of a precarious 
livelihood, cither by plunder or by a.hard toil, and exhibit to the travel¬ 
ler a striking contrast between the past and present history of the land. 

During the heat of to-day I pitched the tent at a short distance from 
an encampment of Dawer Arabs, and in a short time was visited by an 
old friend of Inine, Abd Aly, the Sheikh of this small tribe. These are 
the first people we have met with since we left Kut el Arnarch, and my 
party were, .therefore, in great glee at the prospects of a repast, for I had 
bought a sheep on the occasion. The Arab.s, however, were somewhat 
annoyed at iny not having partaken of their hospitality by going direct 
to their tents, but this I managed to overrule by pleading the number 
of my party and the smallness of their present camp. This was, how¬ 
ever, not my principal motive, for I bad a desire to rest during the 
heat, as we had again been annoyed last night by the insects, and 1 
preferred q#iet to the conversation always at its height in an Arab 
126 
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camp when a new parly arrives. The excuse was received, and I 
gained my point. When I awoke again, found that the tribe had in a 
body visited rnc, as I had not gone to tfiem, and, while the people were 
busily occupied in preparation for the coming meal, they amused me 
considerably with their pertinent and caustic remarks. They have but 
loose and very vague ideas with regard to Europe at all times, but the 
revolutions enacting there have reached them, and a report exists,— 
founded on the occupation of Wallachia and Moldavia,—that the Rus¬ 
sians are in full march upon Constantinople. When the Sheikh related 
this to me, an elder who appeared to pride himself upon his superior 
diplomatic knowledge, declared that such was the project of the Mus- 
koof,* and that, moreover, the Dowlet Ankrisif had arranged with the 
Russians for the partition of Asia Minor; the plains south of the Taurus 
being apportioned to the latter, while the Muskoof appropriated the 
northern provinces. He further declared that the Dukhani:j; was here 
in furtherance of these views, and concluded by saying, “Ya! Kabtan! 
Oh! Captain! am I not speaking the truth?” I answered his appeal 
with a laugh, but I could see the theory was a favourite one with the 
tribe, and, indeed, is general among the Arabs in these parts. After 
they had settled the subject to their satisfaction, one and all declared 
that, let who would come, they could not be more oppressed than under 
the government of the Sultan and his Pachas, and were loud in their 
complaints at the rapacity of the present governor; and from what I 
hear they have good reason to be dissatisfied. The contrast they drew 
between the word of an Englishman,—a proverb in these parts,—and the 
faith of an Osmanli, though it was intended to flatter, was gratifying 
enough, for I arn aware that it is really estimated. 

As soon as the feast had been concluded we took leave of the Dawer 
chief and his people, and shortly afterwards passed a large camp of the 
Shammar Togh, who are at present assembled between this and the 
Diyaleh, in hopes of being able to arrange some less vexatious and op¬ 
pressing terms with the local government. Numerous irregular horse¬ 
men of the Government are going to and fro between Baghdad and the 
Shammar camp, but I doubt if the Arabs will succeed in obtaining a 
more favourable scale of revenue tax from Nejib Pacha. Their plan, 
however, is to attempt to procure a less demand upon them, and, failing 
in that, they will accept the contract without any hope or intention of 
fulfilling it. If a small sum should be short at the end of the year, no 

* The genwal name the Ruasians arc known by among the Arabs, from. Muskovite. They 
are aometimea styled Abb el Rus, “ the family of Russ.” 

t Dowlet Ankrisi, " the English Government.” The Arabs always interchange the r with 
the I when the latter follows. 

t The “ smoker t”*the name given by Arabs to all steamers. 
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very active steps arc taken to obtain it, but if, as is generally the case, 
more than half of the assessment remains unpaid, troops are then sent to 
enforce the claim, by coercing the tribe. These as often get beaten as 
succeed in their errand, and then the Arabs ily to more distant regions 
until the oiTence shall be forgotten. In the mean time the country is 
deserted, and generally the trade is stopped, for, when rebellious, the 
Arab at once closes up the road to commerce, because he knows well 
that lie can make better terms when obstructing the trade than when 
living under the protection of the Government. To do this, however, he 
must remove his tents, his family, and Hocks, out ol the reach of the 
authorities, and, unless compelled, this is the inconvenience that attaches 
him to one locality, and renders him, without any adequate check to 
control him in the time of his allegiance, a comparatively peaceful 
settler. 

As we approach the Diyalch river traces of the fixed abode of man 
arc becoming visible in a partial cultivation, but so impoverished is this 
once prolilic province that the agricultural district does not extend ten 
miles south of the capital. The insecurity of property is evident in the 
circumscribed extent of the fields beyond the southern bank of the Diya- 
leh river. These, however, exhibit goodly crops of wheat and barley, 
and tend at least to show the richness of the soil and the capabilities of 
the province as a granary alone. The vestiges of the ancient canals to 
the cast and north-east of Ctesiphon tell a tale of former fertility that 
contrasts sadly with the meagre patches that are observable, few and 
far between, in its present neighbourhood, and the wire-drawn irrigants 
of the modern race,—that an infant can step across,—compared with the 
stupendous conduits of antiquity, heighten the picture of decay before 
us. We passed the night among these time-honoured relics,”.and 
reached Baghdad in three hours the following morning, after crossing 
the Diyaleh by the Bridge of Boats. 

A plentiful fall of rain in the succeeding winter, giving every hope of 
finding water in the Nahrwan, induced me to leave again on the 3rd of 
March, and, equipped as before in respect to instruments, &c., I left 
Baghdad with the intention of completing what I had left unfinished the 
preceding spring. My friend, Mr. Taylor,* accompanied me as a volun¬ 
teer, and not only saved me much time, but rendered much assistance 
by noting the observations made. We issued from the Bab el Sherki, 
or SE. gate of Baghdad, at 7.5, c. t., and took the beaten road past 
Gherara, leading to the ferry over the Diyaleh river. On both sides of 
our tract the cultivation is fast verging to perfection, and the present 
verdure of the country contrasts vividly with its arid summer garb. 

* Mr. Taylor has obligingly presented me with the sketches he mode on the jouniey. 
They accompany this paper. 
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Such is the difficulty of travelling to the south of Baghdad, we are com¬ 
pelled to take, in addition to a suitable guard, sufficient provisions and 
even water for the period it is intended to remain on the Desert, and thus 
a caravan is formed of a dozen mules, even when journeying to a short 
distance. We amount at present to that number, and my old friend, 
Sheikh Subba, quadruply mated as he is, being glad of an excuse to get 
away for a brief period, undertakes the conduct of the party as before. 

The ]3iyaleh, now spanned by a bridge of sixteen boats, was crossed 
at 9.22, and, proceeding a short distance along its cast or left bank, wc 
encamped, on a beautiful evening, about one mile north of the bridge. 
T should have mentioned that the space intervening between the city of 
Baghdad and the Diyalch is an interesting locality, for of late the mounds 
known as Tel Mahomed, and some smaller ones contiguous to the Tigris 
at Gehrareh,* have yielded not only masses of brickwork inscribed with 
the Babylonian character, but many sepulchral vases of a new form, 
which have contained, in addition to the usual ashes of the dead, orna¬ 
ments of copper, bead.s, glass, miniature dogs in copper, and while T 
write this, some massive copper balls, hollowed in the centre, have been 
discovered. These bear a cuneiform legend in one line encircling them. 
The metal is very pure, and the uniform symmetry of the globes, having 
a raised edging around the cylindrical hollow, shows that the art of 
moulding and casting in tlusse early times had attained some eminence ; 
indeed, to the shame of the modern city be it said, Baghdad itself, in this 
nineteenth century, has not a foundry capable of fusing either copper 
or iron. Another small mound, adjoining the main road leading to the 
Diyalch bridge, half way between it and Gehrareh, and on the margin 
of the Horf el Zafrani, is another old vestige, and to this a tale is attach¬ 
ed that prevents individuals passing it at night, unless in parties of five 
or six at a time. It is said to be the abode of a black spirit, which, 
though often combated with, has never been defeated, its aerial nature 
rendering innocuous the thrust of lance or dagger. The relater of the 
story declared he had personally seen it, and had evidently a very 
wholsome dread of the black goblin’s influence. It is a spot I would 
recommend as a locality for a house or tent, for I believe the premises 
would be safe from the visitations of Arab thieves. 

The Dafl'afeh Arabs are at present encamped in our neighbourhood, 
and the carpet had scarcely been spread when we were favoured with 
a visit from the chief, who, for a pompous loquacity, certainly might 

* Gehrareh is generally recognised as the Kilwatha of the Arab geographers. The position 
assigned to this old city certainly corresponds with the modem village, and the adjoining 
mounds will dodbtless yet display, if perfectly excavated, further interesting relies. 

t “ Saffron marsh,” a low part of the country that receives the inundation of the Tigris and 
the Diyaleh, prindpally the latter. • 
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have occupied the position of Mufti to the city with advantage. His 
rags, however, were not in keeping with his inflated diction, but it was 
evident that he was a man of some sense when lie descended from his 
** Pegasus” to rational converse. He had adopted the style, 1 found, 
to give us an idea of his consequence, and, if possible, to deter us pro¬ 
ceeding further on the journey, or, at all events, to impress us with the 
belief that his escort was necessary to ensure us a safe protection on 
the road. Finding we turned a deaf ear to him, he became communi¬ 
cative, and really possessed a fair knowledge of the history of bis country, 
indeed, more than I ever met in a Desert Arab; and I afterwards found 
that the family to which this man belonged were but a short time ago 
one of the wealthiest and esteemed of the once rich Daffafeh tribe, who, 
by the commission of an act of treachery, had become more impover¬ 
ished than almost any other. Sulyman Pacha, when he fled from 
Baghdad some thirty years ago, escaped from the south gate, and sought 
protection among the Daffafeh, whom, while he was in power, from a 
friendship for the tribe, he had exempted from'the exactions that others 
were subject to, and, on his downfall, naturally looked to them to shel¬ 
ter him from the price the new Government had set upon his head. 
'I'he offer was too tempting, however; and the father of this very man, 
who was then the chief of the Daffafeh, agreed to violate the sanctity 
of his tent by the murder of his protected guest. When seated near 
the unsuspecting Pacha, by turning the conversation on the merits of 
their respective blades, the former was induced to yield his weapon to his 
supposed friend for examination, and in an instant, with a single 
sweep, the head of the victim roiled in the dust. The coveted reward 
was duly paid on presentation of the decapitated member, but the 
treacherous deed was not lost on the new Pacha, who feared that the 
Daffafeh, powerful as they were then, might probably be influential in 
his own downfall. The case served as a pretext and as a lesson, and 
in a short time, the Daffafeh, justly stigmatized for their perfidy, and 
abandoned by the neighbouring tribes, who abhorred the desecration of 
the rights of hospitality, became the objects of spoliation, and, distrained 
by the Government, their possessions gradually dwindled away. They 
.still wander on the scene of their crime, a reproach among their fellow- 
men, and, withal, miserably poor and crest-fallen. 

We had selected a bad spot for our bivouac, and accordingly found 
but little sleep, for the high road along the left bank of the Diyaleh led. 
past our beds to the city. Sleeping, as we do, in the open air and on 
carpets spread upon the ground, the pattering of the laden animals on 
their way to the city kept ns constantly awake. Brushwood is the chief 
article used in Baghdad by the poor for firewood, and is all brought 
from the Desert south of the Diyaleh. The beasts are laden and driven 
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during the night, so as to reach the gates of the city by sunrise. While 
preparing for the mount we examined a man who had lost a foot close 
oir at tlie ankle by the bite of a shark, when swimming the Diyaleh about 
forty years ago, and the appearance, therefore, of these monsters in the 
Tigris and the Diyaleh i.s not so recent as wc have hitherto imagined. 
The natives deem them, however, new visitors in these fresh-water 
streams, and it is certain they have become both more numerous and 
more dangerous in the last few years. Bathing in the Tigris, indeed, 
six years ago was attended by no dread of unseen monsters, but such is 
the alarm at present that it has nearly ceased to be practised. Two 
instances of accident have come under my own observation, and I have 
heard of many more. 'J’he last year they were exceedingly ravenous, 
and were found as high as Samarrah, a distance of six hundred miles 
from the sea. The credulous will raise a doubt as to the identity of the 
fish, but we have caught and examined them on more than one occasion. 
I deem this a curious fact in the natural history of the Squalidce, and 
believe the propensity to ascend so great a distance in fresh* water streams 
has not previously been known, for I have not met it recorded anywhere. 

At day-break on the 4th, we resumed our route. The morning was 
cold, fresh, and clear, and the Persian hills of Luristan, though some 
ninety miles distant, stood out in fine relief, snow-capped as they were, 
against the sky beyond. Took a straight course for a ruin termed 
Alismai, and, in an hour and five minutes from our encamping ground, 
were on the summit of the old structure. Half way we had passed over 
the site of a considerable town, now termed Reshadeh. The alignments 
of the walls were partially distinguishable in the form of an oval or a 
circle, but the inundations and neglected repair of its canals have done 
their work, and have nearly swept it from the face of nature. The area 
of the town bears evidence of being frequently submerged, but here and 
there faint vestiges of buildings are still traceable, particularly on the 
side nearest Mismai, which appears more elevated, but, I think, only 
from the principal buildings having stood in this quarter of the city, 
which must have been a large one. I computed its diameter as one 
and a half mile. A canal corning from the north-east, showing it deriv- 
ed its water from the Nahrwan, bisects the town in its entire length, 
and throws off a branch from its centre to the south-east in the direction 
of Mismai; its appearance confirming, I think, the supposition of this 
portion being occupied by the principal buildings. 

Mismai itself has been a stronghold, or « keep,” and perhaps acted 
as the citadel to the town I have described. It is evidently a Parthian 
or Sassanian edifice, and to all appearance dates from the same period 
as the other ruins contiguous to Ctesiphon. Its shape is that of an 
irregular parallelogram, having had three gates facing the west, cast, 
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and south points. The walls, massive and thick at the present time, 
are about 35 feet above the plain; they are composed of the large 
sun-dried brick, 14 inches square,* and, where the accumulated debris 
has been washed away, particularly in the deep furrows occasioned by 
rain, the kiln-dried brick of large dimensions is found also, but, like 
those of Ctesiphon, they bear no inscription. The eastern face of the 
building is 280 yards in length, the western 200 yards, the northern 150 
yards, and the southern, that facing towards the palace at Ctesiphon, 
being the shortest, is 95 yards only. A large canal, coming from the 
north by cast, supplied a ditch or moat of considerable breadth encir¬ 
cling the fortress, and thp canal, before mentioned as bisecting the town 
to the west of it, contributed by an arm to its supply, or rather was led 
into it after traversing the south-east portion of the city. This arm de¬ 
rived its water from the same source, viz. the first canal that emanated 
from the Nahrwan immediately to the south of Sifweh, and an opening 
in the ditch led olT the superfluous water by another long canal to the 
SE. ^ E., for irrigation. 

The following angles were obtained by theodolite from the highest 
part of the fortress of Mismai, and near to the west gate of the city ; 360” 
set to the highest minaret in Baghdad, being that called Suk el Ohazi, 
the magnetic needle 803” 30':— 


The minarets over the shrines at Kathemein. 2?5' 

Sheikh Shabooddin. 3’17 

Moadhem minaret. 4*45 

Abu Arug, tomb on east bank, Nahrwan . 57’59 

Upper cut from the Nahrwan. 54 20 

Tel Reshadch, town to west of Mismai. 331‘24 

Diyaleh tree and bridge. 323-27 

Jafler tomb and trees. 299-36 

Tel Omer, in the ruins of Selencia . 264-40 

High part of Scleucia wall on the Tigris. 257-59^ 

Tomb of Selman Pak. 248-35 

Centre of the Talc Kesra, great arch at Ctesiphon. 246*33 


* This seems to have been the material in general use in the later Babylonian, the Syro- 
Maredonian, and the Parthian periods, particularly for fencing cities and for other solid 
works. The Majelibi at Babylon, the ramparts of Seleucia, Akr Kuf, the wails of Qadcsiyeli, 
the remains contiguous to Tak Kesra, the enclosure of Nai, and the place we are treating of, 
comprise, I believe, the only existing ruins where this form of construction is observable at 
present in the country. The more early are indicated by having reeds placed between each 
layer of bricks, like at Babylon and Akr Kuf. Bitumen may be occasionally remarked also, as 
supplying a mortar, but it is not general; at the same time, it is sufficient to point out the 
truth of the record wherein the Babylonian structures are detailed (see Genesis xi. 3), if 
" slime,” 88 rendered in our version of the text, be, as is generally considered, a free trans¬ 
lation of the Hebrew word signifying bitumen. 
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Bostan-i’Kesra, high part to the south. 2S6-21' 

Mound with a mark upon it. 146-5 

Abu Gubbeyr . 120-43 

Point of the Chef or Kef canal, on Nahrwan. 108-10 


Remounted at 2.48, and traversed a plain strewed with fragments of 
every description of pottery, both glazed and plain. The glazed por¬ 
tions were fantastically figured with neat devices, and the many rem¬ 
nants of broken glass show it was an article in extensive use. Porphyry 
was observed too in the neighbourhood of Mismai, as well as beads and 
corroded pieces of metal, with a few copper coins in the same state. 
At 4 came to the head of a canal, now called Abul Agnl,* that extends 
in a direction of 140®; at 4.56, another canal, termed Khushm Abu Dheeb, 
was passed, its line was 237^^; and at 5.38 we arrived in the bed of the 
Nahrwan, close to a lateral duct with high steep banks, termed Khushm 
el Khor. We then crossed the canal direct for Sifweh, and at 6.10 were 
glad enough to reach our tent pitched among its ruins, for the sun had 
become very oppressive. 

Sifweh is a name given to the ruins of an extensive town on either 
bank of the Nahrwan, from the tomb of one Sifweh that stands amid 
the ruins, and who is described as being the Kadi of the former town of 
Nahrwan, which is identical with this place. The old name of Nahr¬ 
wan, indeed, has been lost in the appellation of its defunct magistrate, 
who was a profound legislator and theologian. The ruins arc at pre¬ 
sent considerable, notwithstanding the locality is visited by caravans 
from Baghdad for the purpose of carrying away the materials it was 
built of. The Diyaleh sweeps past the right bank of the Nahrwan at- 
this spot, and indeed, has carried away a considerable part of the town 
that stood on the margin of the old canal. The breadth of the Nahr¬ 
wan here, by measurement, was 117 yards, just double that of the 
Diyaleh, and I can trace its bed, quite distinct from the modern river, 
in waved lines trending in the direction of a tomb called Habesh. I 
must, however, leave this for future examination, but it is evident to me 
that the dam now in the Diyaleh, a little south of this spot, was, in the 
days of the Nahrwan’s prosperity, merely a bulwark erected to prevent 
the waters of the Diyaleh flowing in their natural course to the south, 
and to turn them to the south-east into the new channel designed for 
them. 

The following angles were obtained from the highest part of the ruins 
near the tombs on the left of the Nahrwan, at Sifweh, by theodolite ; 

Properly Akul. I write the names as they are pronounced. The whole of the names, 
indeed, are modem appellations and unworthy of notice, except as serving to distinguish one 
object from another. Akul is the name of a thorny plant that grows in great quantities on the 
Desert, and a favourite food of the camel. 
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360° being set to the minaret of Suk el Ghazl at Baghdad, the north 
point of the magnetic needle showing at the same time 246° 30':— 


Shrine of the Imams at Kathernein. 16^48' 

Imam Ilabesh. 14614 

A small round mound on the Chef or Kef. 256*40 

An isolated pile called Joziyeh. 263*38 

Abu Arug. 279*22 

Two lateral ducts of the Nahrwan termed the Khushmel ) 285*12 

Khor.) 292*18 

Diyaleh tree and bridge. 315*37 

British flag, the highest object in Baghdad. 358*59 

O near limb at setting for variation'*^. 22*51 


In the evening I observed too an excellent meridional altitude of 
a Canis Majoris (Sirius) 80°28'58", which places its latitude as 33“ 25'23" 
north. 

Monday^ March oth ,—Filling the water-skins at the Diyaleh we pur¬ 
sued the line of Nahrwan, which continues to the south for a mile below 
Sifweh, and, meeting with the superior margin of the alluvial tract, is 
conducted along it at once to the south-east. Another mile and half on 
this course brought us to the remains of the first of the lateral branches 
that emanated from this magnificent canal. They are on the right 
bank, and at present are known by the names of Khushm el Khor. The 
second arm is the highest, and I therefore selected it as a station. Set¬ 
ting up the theodolite I obtained the following angles, the instrument as 
before fixed 360° to the minaret in Baghdad, and the needle at 256°00'. 


Moadhem minaret. 12^00' 

Shrines of the Imams of Kathernein. 14*39 

Khani beni Saad. 94*06 

Habesh tomb. 121*28 

Abu Arug tomb, close to on left bank. 172*10 

0 remote limb for azimuth . 212*.18 

0 altitude lower limb for do. 10*37 

Chef or Kef, high part of the canal ... 245*38 

Abu Ghubbeyr. 261*00 

Direction taken by the Khushm el Khor... 274*30 

Mismai, station of yesterday. 283*55 

Tak Kesra, centre of the great arch of Ctesiphon. 289*9 


lieft again at 1.52, and kept a course to the left of the Nahrwan, 
which, between Khushm el Khor and Joziyeh, makes a slight curve 
with its convexity to the south-west. Reached Joziyeh at 3.10, the last 

* Variation here in 1849=3® 40' W. 

1.3 b 
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mile having been in the bed of the Khorassan canal, which formerly 
joined the Nahrwan at Joziyeh, where a considerable town once stood, 
and, from the appearance of the bed of the river, I look upon it as the 
site of a well-constructed bridge. 

The Khorassan canal that is traceable to this point now reaches as 
far as Abu Khomeis only ; that is, its waters attain only to that place 
at present, whereas formerly the canal, after irrigating the intervening 
country, from the llamrin hills to the Nahrwan, was also enabled to 
.supply the latter stream with a copious body of water. From Joziyeh 
T obtained the bearing of Khushm el Khor as 331°, and Mismai 198°. 

The day had now sc!t in cloudy with an increasing southerly breeze 
that swept along the Desert, accontpanied in its progress by whirlwinds 
of dust that were quite painful to ride against. From Joziyeh to the 
next substantial branch thrown off by the Nahrwan, which is named 
Chef, the bed of the ancient canal is as straight as an arrow in a line of 
15J8°. This course was pursued, leaving Joziyeh at 3.20; in thirty-two 
minutes afterwards a lateral duct, termed by the Arabs Khushm el 
Aliyab, tliat watered the country in a direction of 210'’, was passed, and 
the greater branch, called, in the corrupt patois of the country. Chef,* 
was reached at 4.20. Both these canals, and, indeed, all the offshoots 
that we have hitherto seen, leave, the right bank of the Nahrwan. The 
mounds forming the banks of the Chef are of considerable elevation ; 
from the highest point I obtained a round of angles by the theodolite, 
the instrument being set 3(50° on the centre of the great arch of Cte.si- 
phon, the following being to the right:— 


Abu Ghubbeyr. 8?10' 

Mismai, station on the mound.(approx.) 25 00 

Diyaleh, single tree. 40 48 

.loziyeh ruins on the right bank of the Nahrwan. 102-06 


* Kef is the proper orthography of the name of this canal, from the Persian signifying 
the (lalm of the hand.” The Arabs here, as usual, hare a story to relate in support of the 
origin of the name, and declare that the son-in-law of the prophet (the Khalif.Ali)lost a hand 
on the spot. We have no historical account, I believe, of this circumstance, nor of Ali’s want¬ 
ing the member, but the x\rab tradition and retention of the name invest the locality with 
some interest, fur we know that the famous Ali defeated the Khunrij rebels in a great battle, 
termed the battle of the Nahrwan, and iti which it is not unlikely he received a wound in the 
hand. I believe, however, the term Kef is more particularly referable to miracles where the 
hand is the instrumental member, and it is not improbable, therefore, that the devoted follow¬ 
ers of the chief were enabled to sanctify the victory by the ]>ruclamation of a miracle which 
may serve to identify the site of the battle at the present day. The miracle related of the le¬ 
prous hand in Exodus iv. 6, 7i is termed the Kefi-Ileytha, or the “ white hand.’* In the angle 
formed between the Nahrwan and the Chef branch, a considerable town existed in a former 
age. Fragments of every kind of building materials and broken domestic articles of pottery 
lay ill ever\ directii)n.ar(^nnd. 
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AbRArug..:. 117?00' 

High part of the canal termed Tamcrrah.r. 262*03 

Magnetic north by the needle . 207*00 


I tried also to obtain a la^tude, but the lurid redness of the atmo* 
sphere, charged as it was with an almost impalpable dust, frustrated 
rny attempt; and by the time we had despatched our frugal meal the 
wind bad risen to a gale that precluded all hope of making any further 
survey for the time ; I therefore determined on tracing the canal only 
as far as Medar, where Arabs are reported lobe encamped, and, conse¬ 
quently, where we are sure of finding water, for our skins arc again 
empty. Leaving Chef at C.35, c. t., we continue our course with difll- 
culty from not being able to penetrate the dense mist occasioned by the 
gale ; the banks of the old stream, however, served as a guide. At 7, 
extensive ruins, stretching for a mile along the right bank of the Nahr- 
wan, now bearing the name of Zateriyeh, were passgd ; and in a 
quarter of an hour more another canal, the Tamerrah, with high 
mounds, similar to those composing the banks of the Chef, alforded a 
conspicuous mark for the theodolite. It could not be used, however, 
for we could not see distinctly thirty yards around us, and as the day 
advanced it was evidently becoming more unfavourable, so, suspending 
further operations, we crossed the Nahrwan in the direction of Medar, 
determining to return to Tamerrah as soon as the weather allowed of 
operations being renewed. At 7.27, c. t., we left Tamerrah, and, cross¬ 
ing the bed of the Nahrwan, reached some elevated mounds marking 
the former existence of a considerable city, now covered by them. Tho 
usual vestiges were profusely strewed in every direction over their 
surfaces, and, in addition to these, the site exhibited large pieces of the 
friable deposit of slag in many places, showing that slag had abounded 
in the buried structures, or had been manufactured here for works in 
the vicinity. The glazed tile and jars were also abundant, and its half 
insulated position, bordered as it was on two sides by the waters of 
the ancient canal, would denote its importance as a city in the nourish¬ 
ing period of the canal. Its present name, Medar,* is but a modern 
appellation, and derived, I presume, from the fact of the Nahrwan curv¬ 
ing around the base of the city in a fantastic sweep, not observable in 
any other portion of its course. It is situate half a mile distant from the 
left bank of the Nahrwan, and on a clear morning some ruins to the 
eastward, called by the Arabs El Ejreb,f can be distinctly seen. These 
are reported as extensive, and as built of hewn stone. I am at a loss, 
however, to know from whence it was watered, nor could the Arabs 

♦ Medar in Arabic significi a " circle,” or the ” centre of a circle,” also " place of taming.” 

t This word is probably a corrupted form for £1 Akrub, ” the scorpion.” 
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inform me, (hough they say a large canal exists in its immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. 1 purpose 'Visiting the place at a future period. 

With much didiculty the tent was pitched, as a threatening sky fore¬ 
boded rain. The strong gusts of wind that we were exposed to kept 
us in constant alarm for its safety, and on one or two occasions it had 
nearly been carried off by the howling blast. As sunset approached 
the cold became severe, for the cutting breeze searched through our 
light clothing, and the servants of the party, exposed as they were with¬ 
out any covering, felt its effects in a twofold degree. Huddled up in a 
muss under the lee of the small Bcehoba, we could hear their teeth 
chattering with the cold, and I gladly availed myself of the proximity 
of a few Arabs, who were encamped in a hollow of the mounds, to 
purchase a sheep for their entertainment. A kid and a miserably lean 
goat were all that we could obtain, but they served to excite an activity 
in the party, and a tolerable meal, after the fire was once kindled 
(a matter of fhuch difficulty), soon raised the therrnometcr of their 
spirits. We were, however, badly enough off for water, for none was 
obtainable beyond some stagnant rain-water (having now the con¬ 
sistence of mud) that had collected to the depth of a few inches in a 
neighbouring pool. By holding the nose and making use of the teeth as 
a strainer, the effluvia and insects with which it abounded were avoid¬ 
ed, and a satisfactory but by no means palatable draught was secured. 
When the flocks returned to the tents in the evening we were further re¬ 
galed with copious bowls of pure milk and the refreshing Leban* provid¬ 
ed by the hospitality of our entertainers. These are a small family of the 
Baffafch, who have had some matrimonial dispute with the larger portion 
of the tribe, and have settled apart until the differences be adjusted. 

During the night we had squalls from every part of the compass, with 
loud peals of thunder attended by lightning and some rain. This latter 
brought old Bubba to seek shelter under the canvas, for (a martyr to 
rheumatism) he dreaded its attacks. The confined space of the tent, 
piled up as it was with the saddles of the party and the instruments, in 
addition to my companion and myself occupying a recumbent position, 
would not admit of a third with convenience. The old Sheikh, how¬ 
ever, found room enough between us to assume a squatting posture on 
his hams, and, consoling himself by puffing at his short Sibeel, buried 
in his left hand, was not a bad resemblance of the incubus attendant on 
nightmare, especially when the lightning, making the darkness but just 
visible, exposed his weather-beaten and grim aspect to our half-waking 
and disturbed fancies. 

Leban, milk formed into a sour curd b}’ the addition of rennet, and is a very refreshing 
and wliolusoinc beverage, esiiecially when enjoying the abstemious regimen insepuable from 
life on the Desert. . 
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A hard squall at daybreak from the north>west dispersed the heavy 
clouds, and a brilliant morning, as usual in this climate, succeeded to 
the oppressive and leaden sky of yesterday. Surrounding objects were 
rendered more than usually distinct, and 1 obtained from the most ele¬ 
vated part of the mounds of Medar a good round of angles, with the 
theodolite set 360° on the centre of the great arch at Ctesiphon. The 
following objects were observed 


0 near limb for Azimuth*. 249-3' 

0 altitude lower limb for ditto. lO l/) 

Ruins of El Ejreb, said to be a large city. 211-48 

Minaret of Aberta on the Nahrwan. 263-58 

Sisobaneh, the first lateral duct on the left or east bank of 

the Nahrwan. 242-45 

Baayr, high part; an inland canal. 247-58 

Abu Tamerrah, canal of yesterday.. 30-53 

Ohef, high part.-. 58-23 

Magnetic north. 311-00 


Leaving tlie tent and baggage to follow, we rode to the Tamerrah 
canal,f and setting the theodolite 360° on to Joziyeh ruins, the follow¬ 
ing objects bisected as follows 


Chef, high part and station. 347-58' 

Abu Ghubbeyr. 308-25 

Mismai station. 305-40 

Tak Kesra, arch of Ctesiphon. 274-49-30 

Direction of the Tamerrah canal. 221-00 

Aberta minaret on the Nahrwan. 174-59 

Sisobaneh, high part. 174-45 

Medar, place of observation. 127-57 

Direction of the Nahrwan’s bed. 148-00 

Magnetic north. 301-30 


Quitting the Tamerrah canal at 2.50, after being rejoined by the 
party, we continued in the bed of the Nahrwan, now about 100 yards 
broad, in the direction given above by theodolite. In this part of the 
old canal the bed exhibits at present a sea of waving vegetation, for the 
spring crops are arriving at maturity without being dependent on 
artificial irrigation. These beds of ancient streams are well adapted 

* March 6th, 1849. 

t I am inclined to think the old name of the Diyaleh, or of that part included between the 
town of Bakuba and the modern Sifweh, known to the ancienta as the Tamerrah, has reverted 
to this canal. It is, however, mere conjecture from the similarity of the names. Tamerrah of 
the Arab MSS. is, I believe, of Syriac origin. 
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for this species of cultivation) termed Daym* by the Arabs, and, more¬ 
over, well suited to the wants of an idle race like the predatory tribes, 
who do not fail to lake advantage of the bounty of Nature in this respect. 
In these old beds, and, indeed, in every hollow that absorbs moisture, 
the tribes sow at random a quantity of grain, leaving it to Nature either to 
ripen or perish. 8o prolific is the soil, however, that, except in seasons 
of great drought, a rich crop is obtained with only the labour required 
for the distribution of the seed. A wet winter, indeed, brings an 
abundant harvest to the nomade families, and some species of grain, 
like the black barley, attains perfection by the humidity of the dews 
alone. Thus Nature, in these otherwise arid wastes, in some measure 
provides, for the idle and most needy of her children, a remedy against 
immediate starvation, and they fail not to reap it, however scanty it may 
be. This year promises lo be a very favourable one, and the prospect 
of the Arab, that has in this respect been miserably bad the last two 
years, is coi^icquently brightening with the spring. It is the theme 
of delight dwelt upon in every evening Mcjlisf of the tribes, and to 
witness the scenes of distress last year in the Pachalic would make 
any one a participator in the universal joy. 

At 3.30, or, at the pace we came, three geographical miles distant 
from Tamerrah, the first of the branches from the left or east bank of the 
Nahrwan was arrived at. It bears the name of Sisobanch at the pre¬ 
sent time, and its direction wdll be seen by the following angles taken 
with the theodolite from its most elevated part,—the instrument set 360“ 
to the station on the Tamerrah canal :— 


Magnetic north by the needle . 89^30' 

Tel Amr, a conspicuous mark... 327-00 

Pend of the Nahrwan. 267-00 

Tel Baayr, at the entrance to the canal of the same name, 

reported to extend to Ctesiphon. 246 09 

Minaret of the ancient town of Aberta. 219-30 

Direction of the Sisobanch branch. 192 00 

Medar, station on the ruins of. 11-45 


Tellul* Ejreb and Abu Kcllak in a line, the latter two 

miles distant, the former the site of an extenttive city... 152-41 

* Literally means “ crops reared by gentle and constant rains,” and fur this species of harvest 
is peculiarly applicable. 

t “Assembly.” 

t fJjJj Tellul is the plural form of the Arabic JJ Tell, an “eminence” or “mound,” and in 
this country of vast plains, where seen, are entirely artificial. Beneath them are entombed 
many an interesting relic. The antiquarian sighs, as he wanders over and around them, at bis 
inability to fathom their mysterious contents. 
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Here the Nahrwan makes a curve to the south, and in this part of its 
couri^ resembles, in its sinuosities, the bed of a natural river. At 4.10 
we left Sisobaneh, and in twenty minutes reached the entrance of the 
Baayr canal, being a cut from the right bank of the stream. Its direc¬ 
tion is 207®, and from it Sisobaneh is 323®, and ^herta minaret 123}® 
of the prismatic compass. Remounting at 4.3o, and keeping the righ^ 
bank of the Nahrwan at a mile distant from the Baayr canal, the ruins 
of an extensive town commence and extend on to three canals called 
Ramaylat, separate from each other a distance of a quarter of a mile. 

At 5.12 the lower of these canals was passed, and from it Aberta 
bears 117®, and its direction is 190®. A continued line of ruins occu¬ 
pies the space between these branches of the Nahrwan, and points to 
the locality as having been a very populous one. Nothing, however, 
was observable beyond the usual remains so often described. Opposite 
to these, on the left b4nk of the old stream, is an olTshoot termed Sadr, 
the second on this side of the Nahrwan. Its direction* is 77°, and 
Aberta bears from it 113”, and immediately below it the ruins of this 
city are entered upon, consisting of disordered heaps of brickwork, that 
extend for three miles along the east bank of the ancient stream. Wo 
reached the only erect portion at 5.50, and I was enabled to obtain 
the meridional altitude of the 0 as 101® 44' 48*^, making its latitude 
33® 14'17' north. 

Aberta is the only position on the Nahrwan that has retained the name 
it was known by among the early Arab geographers, and must have 
been a considerable city in the flourishing period of the canal. The 
mounds formed by its fallen buildings are seen covered with mas.ses of 
brickwork on either side of the erect pile for a distance of a rnile and a 
half, and their appearance, as well as the retention of the name, would 
indicate that it was the last inhabited of the many towns that formerly 
occupied the margin of the old stream. In Arabic Aberta* signifies the 
“ place of crossing,” and its site was perhaps selected as being directly 
on the high road from the north-east provinces of Persia to the capital 
of Ctesiphon, from which city it was distant but seventeen geogra¬ 
phical miles : it had perhaps another name in the era of the Sassanian.s. 
It is at present remarkable only as the only spot on the whole line of 
canal where a piece of a fabric retains an erect position. When seen 
from a distance this resembles a minaret,and is termed, inconsequence, 
Minareh by the Arabs. It appears to me, however, to have been a por¬ 
tion of a massive wall through which a perpendicular shaft was con¬ 
structed, but for what purpose, unless for use as a*well, I am at a loss to 
determine. A portion of its cavity still remains, showing a neat and 
compact style of brickwork. I tried hard to ascend the pile, but the 

Abr, “ a ford.” 
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bricks were so rotten that they crumbled away with my weight, and 
was, therefore, disappointed in obtaining a sight of the great a$ch of 
Ctesiphon, for some high mounds of intervening canals obstructed the 
view from its base. This building occupies the centre of the town. 

At Abcrta the bc^of thcNahrwan takes a corresponding but opposite 
curve to that at Sisobaneh. The right bank opposite to the town exhi¬ 
bits a few traces of buildings, but not of any extent, and in the bight 
two canals, termed Naajeh, irrigated the country in a direction of 130'*. 
From the point of their junction with the Nahrwan a canal called Abu 
Simsim bears by compass 102°, and Aberta pile 44°, half a mile distant; 
between the Naajeh and the Rumcylat canals the Nahrwan keeps a 
wavy direction of 305°. 

An abundance of water from the collected rains occupies the bed of 
the ancient stream. This and the rich grass meadows that border on 
the canal have invited a large party of Niyadat Arabs to the spot. 
Their black tents dot the grassy glades in various directions, and immense 
herds of their camels arc seen grazing on the adjoining wastes, for they 
prefer the prickly thorn of the sterile portion to the soft herbage of the 
more verdant soil. The tribe is a distant branch of the Daffafeh, but, 
unlike them, they do not cultivate large tracts, but depend for a liveli¬ 
hood on the productions of their herds and kine, and on the Daym 
crops which arc thriving well in this portion of the canal. We found 
them very civil, and their appearance, arms, and dress bespeak an in- 
ilepcndence and wealth superior to any other Arabs I have seen to the 
south of Baghdad. Their Sheikh was absent on a hunting excursion, 
and, though without any immediate controlling power, I found them as 
tractable as could be wished, for they readily sat down when I was ob¬ 
serving, so as not to shake the mercury in the horizon, which they did 
materially while moving about, and were otherwise disposed to forward 
our views by assisting us to ascend the pile, and in measuring the 
breadth of the canal. In return 1 promised thcpi a plentiful Daym 
harvest; at least, I said the sun predicted it. I could not be far wrong 
in my conclusions for the crop was already plentiful, and they, simple 
minded as they are generally, were pleased with anything that was in 
accordance with their wishes. 

A few stones scratched with some rude devices, and an earthen saucer 
inscribed with Pehlevi or Sabean writing, used in former ages for cover¬ 
ing the mouths of sepulchral vases, were offered for sale, but, what I 
deemed an exorbitant price being asked, they were refused. The saucer, 
after depreciating its°value, I secured; but the stupid fellow to whose 
care I consigned it, from a belief that my disregard of it was real, would 
not trouble himself with carrying it and threw it away on the road, to my 
great annoyance, whereas my protestations of its worthlessness were 
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only feigned, so as to prevent the Arabs supposing that we entertained 
any great value for antiquities. 

Having refreshed our cattle with a three hours’ rest, we again took the 
saddle at 9.10, c.t., proceeding in the bed of the Nahrwan to Abu Sim> 
sim, a branch thrown olT from the left bank. This we reached in forty 
minutes, passing a similar canal half way between our present station 
and the lower part of the Aberta ruins. From Abu Simsim the pile of 
Abcrta bears 289° 30', and the direction of the canal is 84°, the direction 
of the bed of the Nahrwan onwards being 131°. Proceeding on at 
9.30 at a faster pace, still in the bed of the Nahrwan, in seventeen mi¬ 
nutes ascended some elevated tuinuli on the right bank of the canal, 
whose appearance, in my opinion, denotes an age anterior to the other 
ruins we have passed. Of a greater height than other mounds on the 
canal, they expose but few bricks thinly scattered on their surface, a .sign 
of a greater antiquity, for the buildings lie burled under an accumulated 
soil. The fort, or whatever occupied this site, formed a large quadrangle, 
each of its sides being about 000 yards in length. In the interior two 
deep and circular hollows resemble arnpliiihcatre.s, or the beds of arti¬ 
ficial lakes, and at present the verdant appearance of their surfaces ha.s 
a pretty effect when contrasted with the barren sides of the tumuli encir¬ 
cling them. The ruin is at present known by the name of 'fel Tubbel, 
an insignificant modern appellation signifying the “ mound of the drum.” 
The few bricks seen are of larger proportions than those used in other 
ruined edifices on the Nahrwan, but we could not discover any character. 

Leaving Tel Tubbel, a canal running in a direction of 115°, called 
Nahr Abu Kelb, and emanating from the left bank of the old bed, was 
passed. It is a mile below the former, and the Nahrwan takes a bend 
to the south-south-west just below its entrance. At twenty-two, twenty- 
six, and thirty-eight minutes distant respectively from this station, 
three canals, that irrigated the country in a line of 225° and 193°, are 
cut from the right bank of the Nahrwan, and seven minutes further 
on another canal left the left bank of the old stream. They all bear 
the name of Zahreh, and from the lower one Aberta bears 317°30'; 
Kanatir, 139° 30'; Kehkhameh, a high isolated mound, 123°; Mat- 
talawi canals, 154°; and the direction of itself is 112°30'. Went 
on again at 10.48, at a fast pace, in a straight line for the Mattalawi 
mounds. At 11 passed the ruins of a large town on the left bank, and 
in five minutes more the remains of piers on both sides of the old bed 
showed that it was here spanned by a bridge. The town, if we may 
judge from the ruins, was of considerable extent, and the construction 
of the piers of the bridge is massive and neat. Singular enough, the 
Arabs have no name*for these remains, or they had forgotten it, but I am 
told the ruins, by mutual agreement of the partie.«i, mark the boundaries 
14 b 
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of the Niyadat and the Sliarntnar Togh Daym cultivations. I asked of 
the guide if the CJovermnent of tiic country had any knowledge of these 
territorial compacts, and whether they were ratified by authority. This 
was a signal for a*deriding laugh from my Arab friends, and the chief 
an.swered, “We never consult l^aclias on the sub|nct!’’ 

At the bridge, or rather at the spot where it formerly stood, I ascer¬ 
tained the breadth of the Nahrwan’s bed as lOo yards, and at 11.12 
continued our ambling pace of four and a half geographical miles per 
hour in a direct line for the Mattalawi branches, leaving the bed of the 
stn*atn a little to the right of our course. At 11.30 wc stood on the 
summit of these mounds^ which are on the right bank of the canal. 
Two other eiits are seen running nearly parallel with the eastern one at 
a distance of a quarter and lialf a mile, to which my gui<le attached the 
same name of Mattalawi. The bed of the Nahrwan, from the old bridge, 
continues in a south by cast and south-south-east course to the western 
of these sister canals. It then bccoinc.s more serpentine than in any 
part of its course, for it winds to east and north, and back again to the 
south-east, and, passing the Mattalawi ofl'shoots, continues its fantastic 
windings (which a|>pcar to have been designed for the purpose of break¬ 
ing the force of the stream on the Kanatir works) half a mile further to 
the north-eastward, and there a canal, bearing from this spot 14°, is cut 
from the loft bank in a direction of 51°. Tlie line of the Mattalawi 
canals is from IfiO” to 100°, and Aberta pile is seen bearing 323”, the 
station on the Zahreh braueli being at the same lime 334^°. A bend of 
lhc Nahrwan to the south sweeps back to witliin a quarter of a mile of 
our position, and the high mounds of the Kanatir conduits bisect 124|°. 
Avoiding the curves of the old bed, at 11.39 we crossed east-south-east 
to the bend alluded to above, and then pursued its direction, which was 
cast-south-cast and south-east. At 12 five canals were passed, which, 
like radii, arc thrown off from cither side of the Nahrwan from a bend 
which the old bed makes to the east, and at 12.15, c. t., we encamped 
at Kanatir, much fatigued ; for what with riding, the frequent mount¬ 
ing and dismounting necessary to the observations at every canal, and 
the exertions required to scramble up the steep sides of the many arti¬ 
ficial works, we had had a laborious day’s march. 

The carpets w’ere scarcely spread, and the mules divested of their 
loads, than we had a good specimen of the innate disposition of the 
Arab for preying on his fellow man, and appropriating to himself the 
property of others not akin to him. Hitherto wc had been in the Daffafeh 
territory, and our guide, being of that tribe, had strenuously urged my 
interference to prevent the destruction of the Daym crops in the bed 
of the Nahrwan by the cattle we had with us, and whose owners, after 
we were asleep, had (to save the barley they had brought with them) 
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been in the habit of allowing them to seek their food, at will, among 
the green corn of the tribe. Of course I prohibited the theft, and the 
animals afterwards were prevented from straying, to the mortifica¬ 
tion of the muleteers and the satisfaction of my Dalfaf^h friend, Daghar. 
Wo had no sooner encamped, howevc^, in the Shammar Togh districts, 
south of the boundary I have mentioned, than the whole of the horses 
were turned adrift in the rich crops of the tribe, and bad already 
commenced an extensive destruction. By threats I succeeded in with¬ 
drawing the cattle of the muleteers, but the horses of my Dalfafeh guide 
and his son had their full ding, against all my remonstrances, until the 
morning, notwithstanding it was himself that had urged the injur^onc 
to his tribe on the preceding evening by the ravages of the beasts. I en¬ 
deavoured to show him the inconsistency of such conduct, but all I could 
• 

elicit was, the thievish character of the Shammar Togh made their 
property lawful to the universe. The T)aftafoh were retorted'on as worse 
than the Shammar Togh ; but Daghar, little caring for the opinion of 
others as to the character of the tribe he belonged to, was only con¬ 
vinced that any loss it sustained aU’ected him individually, while, on the 
other hand, he regarded a successful larceny in which he was concerned 
upon the Shammar as an undertaking of which any one might be proud. 
With these ideas it was useless arguing any further, but recalling a 
promise that I made, of presenting him with a saddle on the completion 
of the journey, had afterwards the desired effect. Such i.s, however, 
Arab character, and so deeply rooted is the propensity for plunder, that 
it is inherent in his nature and fostered by his early tuition. That and 
lying, the worst vices of our social code, arc viewed, indeed, by the 
Arabs as special gifts, and are valued according to the degree of suc¬ 
cess attendant upon their employment. Perfection in them is considered 
talent, while tlie blunderer and unskilful may be classed as on a par 
with the illiterate and clumsy of the Euro|>can community. The former 
comprise the influential and diplomatic body of the tribe, while to the 
latter is confided the care and conduct of the cattle and the camp. 

The numerous immense canals thrown off from the Nahrwan in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Kanatir would point out the district 
in which it was situate as a thriving and densely populated one, 
even did not the mounds on either side attest the fact. We have 
evidence, too, in a noble structure in the middle of the Nahrwan, 
of its people having attained a considerable skill in hydraulic science, 
and in the construction of works capable of resisting the force of an 
impetuous stream. On either bank of the Nahrwan at Kanatir* solid 

• jt) li5 “ The bridges,” and the plural form of Kantareh; a name wrongly applied by the 
modems to dams as well as to bridges. 

The sketch and ground-plan will give an idea of these works. 
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walls of WflUnonstructed brick gradually approach each other at 
their extremities near the centre of the bed of the old stream, and were 
connected by a darn at right angles to them of the same solid materials. 
Stout buttresses, at convenient and appropriate distances, support these 
walls; that on the right bank bein*^ built parallel to it, while the left one 
forms a basin-like curve, having a solid brick rampart of 90 feet square at 
its extremity. On either side of the dam, sluices 20 feet wide admitted 
or controlled the supply of water to the south. The length of the side 
walls I ascertained as 870 feet, but that on tlje right bank has only 270 
feel exposed, the rest being covered by drift sand that has accumulated 
upotd^. Both are of irregular elevation, from 18 feel at the dam to 11 feet 
at their extremities, and the breadth of the eastern wall is in some places 
as much as 75 feet, particularly where it was connected with the massive 
rampart I have described. The opposite one, however, is but 12 feel 
in thickness*, but where the buttresses adjoin it attains to 22 and 29 feet, 
and the space occupied by the dam is 110 feet, including the sluices at 
cither end of it. The lower parts of these are considerably above the 
surface of the bed, and open high up upon the dam, showing the water 
to have been generally at a high level. The dam and that part of the 
side walls that was exposed to the action of the water arc ingeniously 
constructed to prevent the abrading elfects of the boisterous torrent that 
had to bo confined, and the former, supported by piers at its back, ex¬ 
hibits a firmly cemented and compact structure. Where the fall of the 
water impinged on the material we see the bricks placed on their edges, 
as they would be fractured by its weight were the flat .surfaces exposed 
to the shock ; and over the whole, to render it the more strong and 
durable, an artificial concrete, composed of fine lime and large pebbles, 
having in their interstices a minuter species, is spread, and forms a 
homogeneous mass well adapted for resisting so destructive an clement 
as the superincumbent water that found its way over the dam in the 
winter and spring freshes, and fell, doubtless, with a stunning force on 
the supporting piers below. The bricks used in the fabric are exactly one 
foot square, kiln-burnt, and so hard that it is difficult at the present time 
even to detach or break them. Independent of the Nahrwan itself, if 
we compare the material seen at Kanatir, and its adaptation to the great 
work it was designed for, in modern manufacture and modern engineer¬ 
ing, we have satisfactory but lamentable evidence of the great deprecia¬ 
tion that the people and the country have undergone in a few centuries. 
Had the apathetic Pachas that have successively governed the country 
but paid a visit to this spot and contemplated the work before them, 
they might have saved the State a considerable item of expenditure, and, 
moreover, have obtained a lesson in the construction of dams that would 
have benefited the country, inasmuch as the crops that are annually 
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swept away by the bursting of the paltry works in their vicinity would 
have been saved, and the oppressed people have been spared an endless 
amount of compulsory labour. The late abortive and vexatious attempts 
at damming the minor canals in the neighbourhood of Baghdad, though 
superintended personally by the Pacha, reflect sadly on the state of 
science in Turkish Arabia at the present period. 

The purpose for which the works at Kanatir was designed must now 
be considered, and it appears evident to me, while examining the 
surrounding country, that the plains lying in the direction we have 
hitherto followed the Nahrwan have an increased dip immediately 
below the Kanatir works. In excavating the Nahrwan originally from 
the general level of the vast plains, it was, 1 suppose, unnecessary to do 
more than follow the natural channel the fluid was inclined to take so 
long as it maintained a controllable career and answered for the irriga¬ 
tion of a large tract. This it appears to have done as far as Kanatir, 
but here an increasing declination would, if the stream were allowed 
a full latitude, have diverted its usefulness into an impetuous and 
destructive element. It was essential then to restrain its further pas¬ 
sage in the direction it had previously taken, but, at the same time, 
to admit a governable portion of the fluid for cultivation, and fur the sup¬ 
port of life in the lower villages, whose lands were disposed to invite it; 
hence the obstruction we see erected here and the utility of the sluices. 
Further, to support this view of thccase, we see an opening on the left bank 
of the Nahrwan, about 300 yards north of the work, equal in size to the 
Nahrwan itself, and running on a higher level than the bed below the 
dam. This must have received the greatest portion of the stream, and, 
I presume, therefore, it was the continuation of the original Nahrwan 
that is represented by the Arab MSS. to have flowed to the south-east 
of Badrai; while the deep bed below the.dam, bearing the name of 
Nahrwan at present, I conclude to correspond with that portion of the 
canal that is described by the Arab geographers as to have been last in 
operation, and whose limit extended to Juinbil, and subsequently, on its 
decay, as far as Jarjaraiych only.* The more northern opening that I 
have described 4s named by the modern Arabs Shat el Freyeh.f They 
describe it as extending to the south-eastward as far as a place called 
Karail beni Syed, in the direction of Badrai, and if this branch were 

* See quotation from Yakut’s Epitome, at pp. 58 and 59. 

t Shat kw signifies " river,” but I cannot find a meaning for Freyeh, unless it be a deriva¬ 
tive firom the Arabic (y j» implying “ rent” or “ burst.” In this case, were the meaning lite¬ 
rally adopted, it would overthrow the theory 1 have advanced, and the destruction of the 
Nahrwan would be then attributable to the opening of the Shat el Freyeh. The old records, 
however, describing the Nahrwan’s original limit as extending below Badrai, would incline 
to the view I have taken. 
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i‘<*ally the continuation of the Nahrwan, the destruction of the dam, 
either by violence or by neglected repair, admitting the water unre¬ 
strained into the low country, will fully account for its early obliteration 
and the extinction of its proper name, as that would naturally attach 
itself to the arm that was longest in existence. 

The works at Kanatir, indeed, must be regarded as typesof the energy 
of the period, for, in addition to the skilfully raised dam, we find exca¬ 
vated channels of considerable depth and extent for dispersing the waters 
over a large space. These, emanating from the Nahrwan, are disposed 
in well-arranged ramifications to the north of the dam, and show that the 
supply in the Nahrwan, by means of the fabric, was copiously maintained 
at this spot, otherwise so many ab.'^orbents could not have been provided 
for. Those immediately north of the obstruction, and intermediate be¬ 
tween it and the opening of the Shat cl Freyeh, have also well-construct¬ 
ed dikes across their entrances, for regulating the desired amount of 
water, and appear to me to have been used more as discharge valves 
than as irrigants, when any extraordinary pressure threatened the safety 
of the structure beyond. The embankments of these lateral ducts are the 
highest objects in the country, and at Kanatir the mounds forming them 
attain a greater elevation than in any other part, for here they rise be¬ 
tween 70 and 80 feet above the level of the adjoining plains. To an 
experienced observer, indeed, it seems surprising that these ofi'shoots 
should be girt in by such formidable embankments, while the great 
artery from which they derived their supply is bounded by insignificant 
margins, scarcely exceeding in any part of its lower course the level of 
the contiguous districts. The course, however, of the great conduit 
through the country being in the line of depression of its soils, gave a 
rapidity to its stream that kept it at all times free from depo.sits, while 
that of its lateral ducts, being slightly at variance with Nature’s laws, 
caused impediments to the free passage of the fluid, and sedimentary 
deposits, had they not been speedily cleared, would have destroyed 
their utility. To the constant dredgings they underwent and the ac¬ 
cumulation of the abstracted matter year by year, therefore, must be 
ascribed the lofty eminences that flank them. From .the summit of 
that adjoining the dam I obtained a good view, and the following angles 
by theodolite set 360° to the minaret of Abcrta* were obtained :— 


Direction of the Nahrwan. 356?18' 

Fort Shammer on the Tigris. 281’40 


* On protracting the work subsequently, it appeared that I had mistaken some other object 
for Aberta minaret. Some heavy clouds being in the direction, and from the distance it was off, 
1 am convinced it could not, under the circumstances, have been seen. The error will, however, 
only affect the bearing of Aberta; all other places will have their relative angular value with 
-each other, andth'e position of Kanatir is determined independent of the mistaken object. 
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Tomb of Zajal Arafan. 278s2' 

Baghdadiyeh fort, doorway . 276* * * § 30 

Meyahli canal . 201*17 

Aghab mound and canal on right bank . 193*00 

Sumakch, ruins on left bank of Nahrwan. 191*09 

0 near limb for azimuth*. 162*08 

© altitude lower limb for ditto. 14*55 

Rekhameh mound. 82*6 

Direction of the Shat cl Freyeh.(approx.) 143*30 


I obtained also a good meridian altitude of a Canis Majoris as 
80°46'OS",f making the latitude of the dam 33*0'49" north 

Leaving Kanatir at 3.35, c. t., and going at an amble of four and a 
half geographical miles per hour, we reached the high mounds called 
Sumakch at 4.10. These consist of ruins on either bank of the old 
stream, so thickly heaped together as to become a wilderness of brick¬ 
work extending from Kanatir to half a mile below the spot we were upon, 
and inland about three quarters of a mile from the margin of the canal. 
The mounds composed of the ruined edifices are at least 50 feet high. 
] consider Sumakeh to have been the most extensively populated city, or 
cities, on the whole line of the canal, and from the circumstance of both 
banks exhibiting nearly an equal amount of remains, I am inclined to 
view the locality as the site of Askaf beni ,Toneyd,| of the Arab MSS. 
From Sumakeh two high isolated mounds on the plains to the east, said 
by the Arabs to be on the banks of the Shat el Freyeh, and named 
Mesrur el Freyeh Kebir, and Mesrur el Freyeh Saghir, were observed as 
52° and 68° by prismatic compass. Between Sumakeh and Kanatir 
some remains on the margin of the Nahrwan led me to the belief that 
the stream was here spanned by a bridge, for some massive portions of 
brick resembling piers were distinct enough. The Arabs of my party, 
though looking at the vestiges with astonishment, and evidently absorbed 
in considering the past and present state of the land they now occupy, 
console themselves for the loss of its streams and its pleasant fields, 
with the reflection that the race who inhabited the fallen structures, and 
the hands that raised them, were an idolatrous spawn, justly swept from 
the face of the country by the sword of the true believers. The univer¬ 
sal and unsatisfactory era, termed by the present miserable occupants 
Ayam el Jahiliych,§ or “ the days of ignorance,” the period prior to the 

* March 7th, 1849, a. m. 

t March 6th, 1849, p. m. 

t Refer to p. 38 and note * of the same page. 

§ A period, according to the illiterate Arabs, extending from the creation to the birth of 
Mahomed, at which time true knowledge was first given to the world. The latter event is de¬ 
signated by these bigoted people as the era of light," and though the darkness it spread over 
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rise of Mahomedanism, is, by the Arabs, and with justice too, given as 
the epoch of their prosperity, but it was, I confess, somewhat sickening 
to hear iny ragged companions harping upon the prowess of their 
ancestors, whose tnflnx had put a stop to aetivity and changed a coun* 
try of universal plenty into one of poverty and desolation. The off¬ 
spring of the locust was, indeed, beside me, and, in contemplating the 
peculiar structure of its nature, 1 was not at a loss lo account for the 
blight and desolation around me. 

Left Sumakeh at 4.30, and continued in the bed of the Nahrwan, 
• whose banks are now much broken and somewhat lower than the 
country on the left bank. From these uplands the stream must have 
received considerable contributions in heavy rains, and a proof of the 
greater declivity of its bed here is the collected rain of winter lodging 
in this part; whereas above Kanatir, excepting at Aberta, we could not 
find a single pool. Here a good supply exists, though no rains of 
consequence have fallen for a month, and the wild fowl, therefore, 
congregate near the spot. We saw many docks, a few snipe, and some 
Hubara;* a large wild cat too, named by the Arabs Baznn el £ir, 
was chased among the ruins, but soon earthed itself in one of the 
numerous holes with which they abound. At 5.12 the course of the 
Nahrwan trending more to the south, we left its bed and rode over the 
fine plain direct for the mound termed Meyahh, having passed at 5.5 
a branch canal from the left bank named Nahr ar Reshid, that takes 
an easterly direction, another similar one on the right bank that watered 
the country in a line of ISS”, termed Aghab, being a mile distant. Its 
bearing is given from Kanatir. At 5.53 arrived at Meyahh, a high 
mound situate at a point where a large canal coming from the north- 
north-west (probably from the Nahr ar Reshid) bifurcated. The true 
directions of these are given in the following angles taken by theodolite 
set 360° to the masthead of the Nitocris at anchor at Branej on the 
Tigris, and whose signal ffags we have just now descried on the distant 
horizon. The observations are indifferent, for the sky suddenly became 
obscured, and a partial rain fell at intervals that prevented a good 

the previous glory of Asia is palpably visible to the eye of the believer, still the sense is fetter¬ 
ed with the conviction that no good existed prior to the advent of the great reformer of Arabia. 
The paradoxical faith of the Arab, indeed, is a peculiar one, and referable, in my opinion, to a 
singular organization of mind that will not admit of free agency as far as his doctrines are 
concerned. In all other respects he is the child of impulses, lawless in his actions as ungovern¬ 
able in his passions. Hating yet confiding, proud and mean alternately to a degree, he still 
claims our respect as a being who, amid universal change, has alone retained an integri^ of 
character, bad though it be, and a singular adherence to the plrimitive habits of our race. 

* A species of bustard of very fine flavour, and a fisvourite bird among the hawking com¬ 
munity of Arabs., 
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latitude being obtained. The approximate meridian altitude gave 

lias.. a2?59Mr/N. 

Kabr Ilarbi. :i33-23 

•Sumakeh . 13o-S 

The line of the Meyahh canal to the north. 145 00 

„ „ its eastern fork. 300 00 

„ „ its western „ . 341-00 


The Nitocris at the same lime being by prismatic compass 202]®, and 
the Nahrwan's bed west of the station one mile distant. 

At 6.47, c. T., quitting Meyahh we kept a direction of south-south¬ 
west, and soon met the bed of the Nahrwan. By this time a brisk rain 
had set in and rendered everything indistinet. The lino of the canal is, 
however, nearly straight in this part, and continnes so to Imam Irnlikh, 
where I left off the examination on my last visit. Half a mile north 
of Kabr Marbi, just above the canals tliat leave the Nahrwan in thi.s 
vicinity, the remains of brick buildings were observed on cither side of 
the canal. Passing these we encamped at Kabr Harbi on a wet after¬ 
noon, but a north-wester clearing the atmosphere towards sunset, I wa.s 
enabled to obtain the following angles by theodolite 360° set to the 
Nitocris’ masthead, in her former position on the Tigris :— 


Jfnmanycli minaret in Mesopotamia. 327^21' 

High part (station) on Meyahh canal. 123-18 

G) upper limb for azimuth*. 0-52 

O near limb for ditto. 32 04 


A nd thus the portion of the canal south-east of the Diyaleh river, and the 
part to which the name of Nahrwan was in ancient limes applicable 
only, is completed. 

March Slh .—Struck the tent, and made a start for the vessel over 
a c.onntry that has been flooded from the neighbouring marshes around 
the old Christian city of Dcir el Akul, We passed just to the south 
of the fantastic watercourse known as the Shat el Shcylch, spoken of on 
rny former visit, and, without seeing anything worthy of notice, beyond 
the extreme desolation, in an hour we reached the mounds known as 
the Qubbehtf Dokhaleh on the cast bank of the Tigris. From thence, 
finding the ruined mounds of Deir accessible, the marsh generally sur¬ 
rounding it having dried up, we went on to examine the vestiges of the 
interesting city, and in another hour ascended the mounds that enclose 
its venerable buildings. The town must have been of great extent. 
At present I estimate the diameter of the space covered by their ruins 
* March 7th, p. m. 

t In endeavouring to give the proper orthography and sound of Arabic names, or words 
commencing with o I have, at times, substituted the Q for the deep K, in order the better to 
convey tlie crow-like sound of the Arjibie letter. 

Ub 
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at 1,000 yards. Immi'nse bricks, pottery, and broken vases in great 
abundance, arc strewed over the surface of the mounds, wiiich are of 
considerable elevation, though from the Tigris they have an insignifi¬ 
cant appearance, the ground on which they are situate being the bed 
of a vast alluvial basin, considerably lower than the banks of the river. 
I have at various times attempted to reach these ruins, but have been 
disappointed, from the swampy nature of the country encircling them. 
Last year, however, owing to the Tigris not rising to its usual height, 
the marsh was left without its supply and was soon absorbed. Deir is 
the name these mounds at present bear among the Arabs, but the geo¬ 
graphers and historians write it as Deir cl Akul, “ the abode of the camel- 
thorn,” from its being a favourite locality of the plant. The dry bed of 
the marsh is now thickly spread over with the annoying but useful 
shrub, and caused great irritation to our horses’ feet as we came along. 
The term Deir was originally applied, I believe, to the early nunneries 
and monasteries founded by the Christian Arabs, and, in those primitive 
days of Christianity, Deir el Akul was a celebrated abode of sanctity 
and learning. A quadrangular line of mounds enclosing a courtyard 
in the centre of the ruined town will perhaps indicate the site of the 
convent in which the pious sisters were immured. Stained glass of a 
superior manufacture was observed in many places, and some copper 
coins, too much corroded to decipher cither legend or figure, were ob¬ 
tained by turning up the bricks on the surface of the mound, but not 
without risk of being stung, for large and venomous black scorpions 
were disturbed in great numbers, just recovering from the torpor they 
had existed in throughout the winter. 

The theodolite gave the following angles from the highest mound on 
March 16th, on which day I again visited the spot, the former day 
being hazy and few objects discernible, the instrument set 360° on the 


fort of Baghdadiyeh :— 

Magnetic north. 304?00'00^ 

Taj tomb. 7-56 00 

KabrHarbi. 120-3 l-SO 

Sun’s near limb for azimuth. 155'5o‘00 

Ditto altitude lower limb. 6-58-00 

Humanyeh minaret. 175-37-00 

Shey.raiyeh mound. 179-52-00 

Fire temple at Humanyeh. 230-26-00 

Centre of Sheikh Fahal’s fort. 316*14-30 


The meridian altitude of the sun on the former day* was observed as 
104°2'oO'', making its latitude' 32°51'54*' north. 


* March 8tli, 1848. 
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Erecting a pile from the fallen bricks, and placing a large tamarisk 
bush in its centre as a conspicuous mark for farther observations, 
scrvfcd to wile away the hours I was necessarily delayed for the noon 
latitude. The Arabs readily entered into my views, and all lent a hand 
in its construction, their usual dislike for labour of any kind being 
overcome by witnessing myself employed on the task. One by one 
they came and assisted in the building, and in a short time I had raised 
it as high as I required, the Arabs the while singing to their labour in 
united chorus. Had I asked their services for the menial purpose of 
carrying old bricks, they would have been denied, or would have been 
begrudged; and I merely relate the circumstance to show how soon 
these children of impulse may be brought to aid in any purpose by ex¬ 
ample, and by a good-humoured indulgence of their natural caprices. 
When neither goading nor money will secure the ends in view, these 
seldom fail; while, on the other hand, intemperance and haste serve only 
to widen the breach, and perhaps will end iq mutual bad consequences. 
When the pile was finished tl^ usually grave “ lion,” at his own 
request, was assisted on to the top, and, drawing his sword, commenced 
a song and a caper that would have been worth a fortune to Catlin of 
Red Indian notoriety, the rest accompanying him in dot-and-go-one 
gyrations around the fabric, brandishing their naked weapons as in the 
sword dance, and vociferating in horrible cadence and ex-tempore song 
at the full capacity of their lungs. 

The latitude obtained, we turned our footsteps from the hallowed 
spot and made the best of our way to the vessel, now on her way up the 
reach of the Tigris to pick up the party, and in half an hour were again 
exchanging salutations with our friends and shipmates. 

Having thus disposed of the Nahrwan Proper, I became anxious to 
trace the main conduit north of the Diyaleh, which at the present time 
erroneously bears the same name,, but which in early times possessed 
the discriminative appellation of Katul, and was further distinguished 
by the affix of the royal title El Kesrawi of the Sassanian kings.* An 
opportunity was afforded shortly after my return from Easreh. Equipped, 
therefore, with my usual surveying apparatus, and, with the exception 
of Sheikh Subba, having nearly the same party as before, we left 
Baghdad on the 24th March. A few days previously the fine spring 
weather had been succeeded by a heavy south gale, that was attended 
by clouds of impalpable dust and an oppressive heat, that, as we anti¬ 
cipated, soon caused a rise in the waters of the Tigris, by thawing the 
masses of snow, reported as more than usually deep at the foot of the 
Taurus and on the mountains of Armenia and Kurdistan. Two days of 
such weather, after the fine cold we had experienced, sufficed to coii- 

* Making Katul cl Kesrawi, Sec also preliminary remarks. 
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vert the usually placid stfeam into an impetuous and roaring river 
As early as the 22nd March its average annual height had been attain- 
(•d, and on the night of the 23rd the pressure was so great upon the 
“bunds” to the north of the city, that they gave way. The still rising 
waters thus found a vent, and the country in a few hours lay some feet 
deep in water. l?y noon, on the 24th, the flood had reached as far south 
as Cjiherarch, and in an hour or so threatened to surround and isolate 
Baghdad itself, by a junction with the waters of the Diyaleh. With 
great difliculty, therefore, we escaped from the city before this took 
place, for we had to make a long detour through bog and water before 
wc cleared the lower grounds. The authorities, the troops, and the 
townspeople, in alarm for the city and its communication with the 
adjoining country, arc all now actively engaged—Turk-like, when too 
late—in attempting to .slop the further progress of the flood, by hastily 
constructed dikes that should have been erected before, and the Arabs of 
our party arc in considerable fear of being seized to aid in tlic works, 
which would certainly be their fate if not in attendance on my.self. As 
we pass wc witness the forcible detention of those who, having business 
in the city, were, unfortunately for them, on their way to the gates, and 
many an appeal is cut short by a blow of a truncheon, or the butt of a 
soldier’s musket; but in commiserating the fate of these detenus I am 
wandering from iny subject. 

At 4 p. M.* wc had got into the open country, and some extensive ruins 
called Dhubbai gave us a good view of the progress of the flood. In a 
single night the whole face of the plain as far east as this had been 
transformed into a vast sea, and the mind, formerly at a loss to compre¬ 
hend how the great works of antiquity had been swept away, became at 
once aware that successive floods, caused by a neglect of conflning the 
rivers within their limits, had been the destructive clement that had 
levelled them; as in this instance, where the ruined edifices have been 
heaped so as to form mounds, the traces of the canals that watered the 
town can be plainly distinguished, but beyond them are entirely obli¬ 
terated. I presume it to have been formerly a suburb of Baghdad, and, 
doubtless, surrounded as it must have been by magnificent gardens, 
was a favourite retreat of the more Wealthy and luxurious citizens. 
From these ruins the old minaret of Suk el Ghazl in Baghdad bears 
245° 15', and the shrines of the Imams at Kathemcin 276°45'. 

We now kept a road called Durb el Sidavch, over an uninteresting 
and barren plain. In forty minutes an ancient canal, now called the 
Tabur, was crossed. Its line northwards is 12®, and southwards 188®; 
and Kbushm el Khor bears from our station on it 105®; Sifwch, 61®; 

On this journey the true times arc given in the Joiumal, as a pocket watch was carried in 
addition to tho chronometer. 
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Baghdad and the road wc came 243“ jP* Kalheraein, 265“. This 
canal emanates from the lower KatuI, or, as it is called by some, the 
Lillie Nahrwan, and two others are observed diverging from the Tabor, 
one on the left to the south>west, the other to the cast in a direction of 
S. by E. i E. Continued our previous course at 5.30, and encamped on * 
the right bank of the Diyaleh, opposite but a little north of Sifwch. 
The following bearings will determine the spot:—Sifweh, 92!l“; Abu 
Arug,* 141°; Baghdad minaret, 240°; direction of the Diyaleh to the 
nortli, 318“; a curve of the Diyaleh, 33°; another, 186°, about two 
miles distant, and the bend of the stream to the north of Sifweh, 71°. 
© centre at setting for variation, 275°. 

The night was dark but very brilliant with stars, and sleeping in the 
open air, as wc did, the cold was anything but pleasant. A good fire 
was, however, made, after some difficulty from a scarcity of wood, and 
our Arabs, scantily clothed as they were, preferred passing the night 
in conversation around its embers to seeking a disturbed sleep in the 
cutting wind at a distance. Comprised as the party was of Kurds, 
Arabs, and Baghdadis, the features of the group, lit up as they were by 
the flames, formed a fine subject for the artist, and the good-humoured 
countenance of our friend Syed, an old and grisly-bearded negro, who 
had spent his life in Bedouin camps, and had prepared for three parts 
of a century the universal beverage of the Arabs,—glowing at the 
dilTerent tales,—exhibited in silent delight a set of white teeth that acted 
as a fine contrast in the scene. The droll and inimitable expression 
of his half-closed eyes made Syed, with his coffee pot, a welcome 
visitor at all limes, and the juice of the Yemen berry, expressed with a 
consummate skill, and savoured with the comic physiognomy of the 
artiste, became henceforth denominated by a brother negro, who spoku 
a little English, by the not inapt name of “ tickle-belly,” for its pre¬ 
sentation and genial effects, like the risible gas, generally produced an 
immediate fit of laughter. 

Pursuing our journey at 6.35 the following morning, in a direction 
of 18°, we came upon the bed of a stream in twenty-five minutes from 
our starting point. This was observed coming in almost a straight line 
from a point marked as 30° by the prismatic compass, and is doubtless 
a continuation! of the more modern and southern Katul, the main conduit 
that irrigated the lands lying between the Katul el Kesrawi, or Nahr¬ 
wan, and the river Tigris. The Nahrwan itself is seen immediately 

’"Tomb on the left bank of the Nahrwan, noted on my former journey, and pronounced 
indifferently, Aruj, Arug, or Aruk. 

t On the journey made in September 1849, noticed in note p. 44 of the preliminary re¬ 
marks. 1 found this irrigant to be a branch only of the Katul, which conduit crossed the 
present bed of the Diyaleh, and is traceable in a line contiguous to the Katul el Kesrawi on 
the ^ast of that river. 
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on the opposite bank of iheeDiyateh, so we maj presume that the latter 
stream, on resuming its natural eoursc to the south after the decay of 
the canals, was confined to the space immediately betvreen them ; their 
embankments on cither side offering sufficient obstacles to a diversion 
‘until it reached beyond the turning point of the Nahrwan below Sifwch, 
when we see it assume a south-westerly course, no longer controlled by 
the artificial works on either hand. It is now about 200 yards north-east 
of our present station. The bed of this canal, which I shall term the 
liosscr Katnl, here takes a bend to the west for a short distance, and 
after throwing oil' the irrigants called the Tabur (see yesterday’s 
Journal), is said to be lost at a place called Khirr el SIfin on the 
Diyaleh. This spot, though having a modern name, was doubtless the 
furthest limit of the lower Fatul, for immediately south of it we see the 
lateral ducts from the great Nahrwan came into full operation, and were 
prolonged as far as the Tigris itself, watering on their passage Ctesiphon 
and the towns adjoining that capital. 

Leaving the small portion of its course unseen to the south, I now 
determined to follow up the bed as far north as possible, proposing at a 
future time to complete it, as well as the continuation of the Nahrwan 
between Slfwch and Bakuba, on the opposite side of the present course 
of the Diyaleh. Accordingly, at 7.10, we continued in the bed which 
is here neither deep nor wide, but bears the appearance of an irrlgant that 
has been attenuated to its limit of action. In twenty minutes we came 
upon a branch that left its right bank and extended into the country in a 
line of 245i°, and the shrines of Kathemein arc seen on the same bearing 
from a mound at its mouth that bears the name of Tel Abtar. We now 
observe the bed of the lesser Katul above this duct attaining an increased 
breadth, but, like the whole of the large couduits whose lower portions 
flow through alluvia, it bears all the characteristics of a natural stream; 
and we may presume, therefore, that the gentle windings the waters of 
the canal have followed were originally marked on the face of the 
country by accumulated rains, whose general direction, being parallel 
to the dip of the surface, would, of course, be the line of conveyance of 
the greater body, while the larger of the rills or streamlets, that branched 
in accidental depressions at variance with the other, would serve to de¬ 
note the direction that the lateral cuts should pursue. Aided here and 
there by artificial embankments, the scarcely perceptible but natural 
furrows have doubtless guided the designer of these works in conduct¬ 
ing them through the softer soils, and the sinuosities 1 have spoken of 
are readily explained. The bed is now about 40 yards broad, and the 
following observations, obtained from Tel Abtar, will givtf its position : 
—Tel Kidrj, 6^ this is another mound at the head of a branch canal 
from the Icssdr Katul; Khan beni Saad, 341^ 30% on the road to Bakuba; 
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minarcl of Baghdad, 228®30^; Abu Aiug onHhe Nahrwan, 171°; Plabcsh 
tomb, 57° 30'. 

Proceeded at 7.50 in a waving direction from 19° to 10° in the bed of 
the canal. At 8.43 we stood on the Kidri* (Khudreea of Lieutenant 
(rrounds’ map), where it left the lesser Katul ; and an opposite branch, 
coming from a line of 30° into the left banir of the canal, at once pro¬ 
claims the latter’s connectionf at this spot with the Katnls on the other 
side of the Diyaleh. The Kidri is a large duet that appears to have 
watered the whole of the country to the north-east of Baghdad in the 
flourishing era of the province. A large mound is a conspicuous object 
at the head of this old irrigant, and from it I obtained Khan beni Saad 
as 320°; direction of the lesser Katul’s bed, 14°; direction of the Kidri’s 
junction with the Nahrwan. now broken in upon by the Diyaleh, which 
is 300 yards distant, 30°, its opposite line of bearing is 220°; Abu Kho- 
meis, a tomb on the Khorassan canal, 49° 45'; Habesh, another tomb, 
120°. Our course to this spot back, 178°, waving. Prorn the Kidri the 
country to the north becomes more elevated, and the alluvium is lost 
under the superincumbent .strata of loam and marl, particularly manifest 
in the deepened bed of the Diyaleh, the elifl’s of which, bounding it on 
cither side, now confine its meanderings through a well-formed valley. 

At 8.55 continued onr progress to the northward on the course given 
above, and from this time until our arrival at El Fct’hha, at 10.30, the 
cast bank of the lesser Katul was in close proximity with the westerly 
bends or turns of the Diyaleh river ; the canal at times even being quite 
obliterated by its encroachments. At tin's station the lesser Katul 
assumes its character as an artificial work, which, considering the supe¬ 
rior elevation of the country, is in accordance with the design. 3’he bed 
becomes straight and deep, and the embankments are well marked and 
continuous. Divergents on either side, as in the greater Nahrwan, 
here show that its maximum point of usefulness was attained as a con¬ 
duit, for, although a few lateral duets emanated from its right bank to 
the north of El Fet’hha, by far the greater number are to the south, and 
a large opening at this spot, now pointing across the Diyaleh, marks 
its having been connected with the Katuls on the opposite side of the 
stream. 

From Kidri to El Fct’hha the banks of the canal show traces of ruined 
habitations, which, though faint from being immersed in successive 
inundations, by their extensiveness point to the locality at one time as 
a very populous one. At present nothing is to be .seen but a .solitary 

* 'This is the name my guides would persist in calUng it by, though I suspect the other ia 
the ])ro]M:r term. 

t This affords ample proof of the non-existence of the Diyaleh in its present course while 
these cnna)s were in o|)eration. 
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caravan, llial lias arrived thus far on its way from the interior of Persia 
to the holy shrines of Nejaf and Kerbela. The load that the weary 
beasts carry is typical of the aspect of the once animated soil, for, 
slung like panniers on cither side, they bear, in ill-constructed coffins 
covered with a species of coarse carpet, the decayed relics of the 
fanatic race that inhabit that country for interment in the blessed 
vilies that contain the bones of the m<artyred Ali and his ill-fated 
progeny. This posthurnou.% journey to the great Necropolis of the 
sect is imagined by the credulous Shiah as ablative of all sin, for 
(like in chemical affinities) it is believed the mingling of the ashes of 
the sinner and the saint precipitates the impurities and evolves a puri¬ 
fied essence acceptable in the paradise of the Moslem. Besides the 
dead, there are others neaHy allied to them, if we may judge from 
their emaciat(‘(l and travel-worn appearance, on pilgrimage to the mau- 
.soleum of the Irnarns, having walked more than a thousand miles on 
foot to reach the haven of absolution, being too poor to pay the expenses 
of an animal for the journey. The caravan proceeds at its measured 
jiace, with the coffins swinging to and fro, white the bones of the dead 
inmates, clattering to the step against the boards that confine them, 
awaken the still air with their horrible discord, and must sound like a 
knell to the lagging and foot-sore zealots that accompany it, and whoso 
appearance is in painful contrast with that of the sturdy muleteers, who 
cither bestride the corrupt laden animals, or walk along singing at their 
side, like resurrectionists; indeed, these latter look on the scene as a 
professional one, and to display humanity would evince a weakness 
detrimental to their calling. It has passed onwards, leaving, methinks, 
a morbid trail on the rich grass that now carpets the bed of the canal, 
and we bivouac, too, in a part nncontaminated by its progress. While 
I had gone to the summit of the mounds one of the party, to procure 
water, descended the steep bank of the canal that is cut away by the 
Diyaleh. llis astonishment was great, on arriving at the margin of the 
stream, to find a man, in a garb foreign to the country, lying quite 
exhausted in a shaded part of the clifT. He was roused with some 
difficulty, and brought helpless and gasping to outsitting place. After 
we had fed him on rusk and dates, and thus recovered his strength a 
little, he proved to be a Herati follower of the caravan I have 
.spoken of, and had been four months from Herat on a pedestrian 
pilgrimage to Kerbela. He was evidently in the last stage of 
exhaustion, principally from fatigue and starvation, and the mhuman 
muleteers, callous to his previous sufferings from these causes, had not 
only refused him a ride, or a particle of food, but had left him here to 
die, or to reach Baghdad in the best way he could, in the event of 
survival. Despatching a horseman after the caravan, it soon returned, 
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and I then formally made over the miserable pilgrim to the chief of the 
party, threatening to bring his conduct to the notice of the authorities, if 
he did not carry him in safety to the city. This had the desired effect, 
and we had the satisfaction, after replenishing his wallet witli bread and 
dates, of seeing him fairly mounted on the back of a mule, en route for 
the city. From El Fet’hha the following bearings were obtained :—Bint 
el Hu.sseyn, 170^; our course latterly to this, 182|®; Khani beni Saad, 
235°; direction of the lesser Katul and our course onwards, J4°. The 
meridian altitude of the © was also observed a.s 115“ 56', and its latitude 
is therefore 33° 36'45" north. A beautiful species of scarabteus with a 
gold-spangled back was observed here; it is not found, T believe, in the 
alluvial districts. 

We remounted at 2 r. m., and continued in the bed of the canal, 
which, above El Fet’hha, is much broken by the encroachments of the 
river Diyalch. Our course has been as near as possible 11°, without 
anything worthy of note ; but at 3.30, after,carefully tracing the canal 
over and beyond the broken places, I had the satisfaction of observing its 
connection with the large and deep conduit known as the Katul, or 
Clatul, of the Arabs of the present day, which is now seen extending 
from this in a perfectly straight line of 343°; and llie following places 
bear respectively from our position as follows :—station on El Fet’hha, 
190°45'; Abu Khomcis, 161°; Weiss, a tomb, 167°; Qubbcht el 
Leyl, 128°; Bohriz, centre of the grove of, 56°30'. We now gallop- 
ped in the latter direction over a fine plain, and in a few minutes 
stood on the banks of another splendid work, similar to the lower 
Katul in appearance, but really the original one of that name with the 
further designation of El Kesrawi, the royal title of the Sassanian 
monarchs. As before mentioned the old name has lap.sed to the more 
recent work we have just quitted, and by the ignorant tribes now occu¬ 
pying the country that of Nahrwan has been substituted, and with 
some reason, for it was the great artery from whence the Nahrwan 
derived its current. From motives that I have given in the preliminary 
remarks I shall continue to call it by the name it is at present known 
by in the .Tournal of its survey, but, with a desire to revive and perpe¬ 
tuate the antiquated title as written in.the Arab MSS., it will be styled 
Katul cl Kesrawi in the map. The work, indeed, is worthy of the 
royal distinction, and, dried up as it now is, its bed offers, after tra¬ 
versing the arid plains that adjoin it, a good comparative field for con¬ 
templating the p.ast and present history of the land. The traveller,— 
wearied with the monotonous picture pre.sented to his eye, as hour after 
hour he scans the same fiat and desolate prospect, broken only by rem¬ 
nants of canals, that, like sterile islands in a frozen sea, serve but, when 
first viewed, to relieve the languor that is felt,—is suddenly aroused from 
ICib 
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liim conjectures regarding them by seeing beneath hie feet, in a straight 
and eontinuoue line, the source from whence they emanated. The 
excavated bed, 150 yards broad, and at the present time about 30 feet 
below the level of the contiguous land, with embankments of the same 
lieight above the soil, would mark it as the channel of a deep and rapid 
stream, constructed in a prior age when labour was compulsory, and 
when a monarch’s will was the despotic call that assembled the masses 
then comprising the population of this once favoured region. Elevated 
above the country on a conspicuous mound forming a part of its em> 
bankments, the tmvciler, in his imagination, calls to life the scenes enact¬ 
ed at various times in the neighbourhood. He pictures to himself the 
healthy verdure that carpeted the barren tract before him, and the nume¬ 
rous silver streams that g?vo being and vigour to the umbrageous trees 
that doubtless adorned the country embraced by his view. The landscape 
is further diversified with mansions and cottages, with flocks and herds; 
and his lively imagination can distinguish, as it seems, the activity and 
hum of the industrious race that occupied it. Over a massive bridge that 
spanned the royal stream, at a distance from where he stands, he con¬ 
jures up a panoplied array of footmen, horsemen, and elephants, under 
the personal conduct of the great Anushirwaii, on their way to conquest, 
or to avenge themselves for national injuries on the Christian states of the 
west; and as the pageant flits by, the mind reverts to the voluptuous 
era of the monarch’s grandson. The rustling of silks and the lively 
strains of music are broken by the impatient whine of the greyhound, as 
the glittering throng, attendant upon Khusru Parviz and his beautiful 
Shirin, press forward on their excursions of love and the chase ; and 
while contemplating the altered manners of the court and the people, 
in their descent from warlike habits to efl'cminacy, a cloud is seen 
in the south that casts a dimness over the sunlit picture, never to bo 
eftaced. A wild and half naked race, scarcely heard of before they 
emerged from the deserts that had nurtured them, mounted on their 
swift steeds, convert the pleasant prospect that is being considered by the 
traveller, into one of horrible disorder. The altars and the sacred fires 
that have been preserved for ages are thrown down and extinguished, 
blood flow’s commingling with the streams, and the wailing of the 
vanquished is heard above the din of battle and the Allahu Akbar of the 
victors. The Arab, the sword, and the Koran, and, in their train, pesti¬ 
lence, famine, and a sudden death, lie like incubi on the land, and the 
beautiful vision of the past at once resolves itself, in all its naked defor¬ 
mity, to the gaze of the visionary, who, recalled from his trance, cannot 
help pitying the descendants of the locust brood now squatting at his feet 
and wondering at his past abstraction, for in them he thinks he sees the in¬ 
struments of Some wise design that has not yet even been accompUshed. 
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Tiie following bearings were obtained at the station :««E1 Fet’hha, 
192°; Abu Khornois, 166*’; Qubbeht el l<eyl, 150°30^; and the direc* 
tioD of the Nahrwan, 345°. We now proceeded in its bed, which we 
observed to cross the line of the Diyaleh to the south of us, and at 5.10 
the course we had come was taken back as 167°, and onwards 338°. 
We are now opposite the dale-groves of Howeydeh and Khanabat 
situate on the east of the Diyaleh, which river has of late encroached 
on the canal and swept its east bank in this part entirely away. The 
right bank is yet perfect; and, meandering from side to side in the 
ample bed of the old canal, is observed, as if in mockery of it, a rill 
from the Khalis canal that a few miles above severs the antiquated 
conduit in the direction of its several irrigants. After twenty* minutes' 
halt, to allow the party to close, we continued our route, and in fifteen 
minutes more the remains of some massive brick piers on the banks 
of the canal point out where a bridge had been erected, and some 
mounds on the east bank denote the situation of a contiguous town. 
At 6 wc encamped on the banks of the canal, with Khanabat grove 
bearing 80®; Kalaa village, 344°; and Aswad dato-tope, 310°, about 
three-quarters of a mile distant. 

The following morning we continued our progress, but were soon 
compelled to leave the ancient beds, for from Aswad to Khan Nahrwan 
the Khalis cultivation and a branch derived from that canal named 
'I'ahwileh have obliterated them. On the north of the Khalis, other 
derivatives from it in like manner traverse both the Nahrwan and the 
Katul. These are named in succession, the Saadiyeh, the Jedideh, 
the Alibat, the Jezani, and the Sindiyeh. Skirting the villages and 
groves of Deltawah and the lower Jezani, we passed the Khalis, and the 
several canals 1 have enumerated, by ill-constructed and dangerous 
bridges of loose wood and earth. Wading through swamps and around 
garden walls, a true course of our progress could not be recorded. 
These places are, however, sufficiently well determined by our present 
observations to show their positions with regard to the ancient works in 
their vicinity, and for the present they are left with the intention of 
ascertaining them more correctly at a future period. Everywhere around 
these villages there is abundance of cultivation and well-watered 
gardens. The wheat and barley, waving to and fro, is a great relief to 
us after our barren ride from the gates of Baghdad. 

We halted in the bed of the Katul close to Khan Nahrwan, a place of 
accommodation for pilgrims on the road to the shrines at Samarrab, at 
9.45, and spread our carpets on the rich grass with which it is clothed, 
to await the noonday observation of the sun. In the mean lime I 
received a visit from Ibrahim, the Sheikh of the old tribe, called the Beni 
Timim, now located on the waste lands north of the Nahrwan, between 
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it and the Atheim. Originally from Nejd, this portion of the tribe has 
long since occupied this part of the country, but poverty has compelled 
it to put aside the pride of birth and pedigree, though it still boasts, in 
retention of the name, a connection with the old stock. The fine old 
man was very civil, and purposed going ofl’to his camp to place a rela¬ 
tion of his at my disposal as a future guide, for, after leaving the Khalis, 
the cultivated districts and partial civilisation are exchanged for barren 
wastes and predatory tribes, that, if not in open rebellion, are at variance 
with the government of the country. The Englishman, however, so 
long as he conducts himself with propriety and respects the prejudices 
of the singular people he is among, is a welcome guest in the camps of 
the nomadcs. 'J'liough of an opposite religion and of an opposite 
character, he meets from them generally, especially when known, as 
much courtesy as their habits can bestow, while to the Osmanli, and, in¬ 
deed, to all around, they arc cither avowed enemies or at best but dis¬ 
trustful companions. Being so is not so much a trait of character in the 
Arab, but must be ascribed to the system that has been adopted to bring 
him under government, a system, however answering the desired motive 
for the time, is characterised by treachery and faithlessness, and in the 
end fails in securing him as a willing servant of the State. New devices 
are then studied to entrap him. With some they take cfl’ect, while 
with others they are regarded in their true light, as machinations, only 
to last HO long as suspicion may be lurking in the mind of the wary 
and more shrewd. When this has ceased, the cloak is withdrawn, and 
neither plighted word nor oath pledged on the sacred Koran will save 
the too confiding Arab from the vengeance of his oppressor.* There 
have been occasions when severity was doubtless called for, but I still 
think the rapacious Osmanli has originated them by taxing the tribes to 
an extent beyond their means, while, at the same time, from a selfish 
penuriousness, he has not a fitting force at his disposal to keep them 
in check and to enforce the law upon the refractory. This has caused 
mutual hatreds and mutual deceits, and a resort to every artifice on 
cither side is the result only of a nefarious system, practised by a 
Government that has neither the moral nor the physical power of con¬ 
trolling its subordinate officers and subjects. 

Another digression; but noon has now arrived, and accordingly the 
latitude of Khan Nahrwan, and the southern bank of the Katul on which 
it stands, is obtained as 33** 52' 43^ north from the meridian altitude of 

* The fate of Sofuk, the hereditary chieftain of the most powerful tribe in Mesopotamia, 
will remain as a lesson to the Arab for some time to come. Though the Sheikh deserved death 
for his many offences both against government and against the rights of hospitality, yet the 
system employed to compass his death lu’ assassination will ever remain as a blot on the 
(‘lioracter of Nejib l*acha. 
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the sun observed as on March 26lh, 1849, lib® 11'10’. After ascer¬ 
taining the breadth of the Kalul’s bed as 105 yards at this spot, I pro¬ 
ceeded with a party in a direction of 135°, so as to trace both it and 
the Nahrwan to where the upper canal of the Khalis, named the Sin- 
diyeh, crosses their line to the south-eastward. The Katul touches the 
north-east point of the Alibat grove, and the south-east limits of the Nahr- 
wan’s banks are one mile distant east of it, immediately below the points 
where the offshoots I have before given are derived from the Khalis 
canal. From the spot where the Katul touches the Sindiyeh canal, 
Kalaa trees bear 108°, and at the Nahrwan’s point of contact with the 
modern irrigant the bearings are as follows:**—Jedideht el Amiyat 
village, 92°; Imam Khamseh, a tomb, 110°; Kalaa trees, 129°; Imam 
in Nahrwan, 158°; Aswad trees, 164^°; Alibat grove, 243°; Korn el 
Sindiyeh, an ancient mound (distant about a mile) at the junction of 
the Sindiyeh with the Khalis, 42^. The whole of the modern irrigants 
before named are here parallel to, and only^separatcd from each other 
by a narrow strip of land sufficient to prevent the unity of the streams. 

We now (4.32) proceeded up the bed of the Nahrwan, which is here 
also called El Tyh. It is much flooded, from the Sindiyeh canal 
having hurst its banks in the last few days, and numerous wild fowl, 
finding it a snug retreat, have resorted to the spot. A ride of twenty-two 
minutes brought us to a high mound on the left bank of the ancient 
conduit, where the road from Baghdad divides, that to the left leading 
to Satnarrah, while Delhi Abbas is reached by the right. Here a good 
view of the surrounding country is obtained. The cliffs forming the 
eastern boundary of the valley of the Tigris arc seen about two miles 
distant, and to these the lines of the Katul and Nahrwan are both 
distinctly traceable, but are lost for some miles beyond, the Tigris, in 
changing its bed from the neighbourhood of the Median Wall to the 
position of the modern Sindiyeh, having swept them away. With a 
glass, however, we can distinguish the line of the Nahrwan’s continuity 
on the distant cliffs near the mouth of the Atheim. These, much broken 
by winter torrents and the abrasion of the river, form a deep bay to the 
right of the line of the old course of the canal, and in the valley of the 
Tigris below them, a long and well-cultivated alluvial Hawif has, by the 
late high rise, been entirely submerged. The crops, prostrated by the 
force of the current, and exposed again by the fall of the stream, appear to 
be spoiled, but we are told they will yet revive, if not visited by a second 
inundation. From this spot, as far as the eye can see to the north, is an 

* Variation of the needle, 3° 40' west. 

t Hawi, the name given here to the shifting alluvial deposits that project from the high 
cliffs in the valley of the Tigris; the whole are generally well cultivated from Sindiyeh to 
Tekrit. 
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arid waste, undiversified by either tree or shrub. The barren flat yields 
not even a blade of grass, and the glare from its whitened surface is quite 
painful to the eye. Turn to the south, however, and the scene is strikingly 
changed. The face of nature was never more gay. Vast fields, plen¬ 
tifully watered, exhibit a refreshing verdure, and the sombre foliage of 
plentiful date-groves yields a shade that softens the landscape, which 
is further heightened by the progress of men and animals from place 
to place, or by numerous herds that arc enjoying the rich pasture 
around. The Nahrwan, indeed, severs the Desert from the cultivated 
plains, and, like in confirmed paralysis of the human frame, is the 
mesial line that separates the living portion of the country from the 
dead. They are here displayed in hideous contiguity, the defunct 
portion preponderating over the living mass, and aptly illustrative of 
the state of the province. 

The theodolite, set 360° to the Khan Nahrwan, gave the following 
angles from this spot; magnetic north answering to 224° of its arc:— 


Jedidch cl Aghawat, village . 357?22'' 

( 345'23 

Jezan cl Faili, extremes of the trees of.) 

’ ( 343-30 

North extreme of Alibat grove. 301-25 

Nahr el Aswad village. 295 00 

The line of the Nahrwan in one with Kalaa. 273-30 

Kom el Sindiyeh, an ancient mound . 253-27 

Nai, high part of an old Parthian fortress. 110-40 

Direction of the Nahrwan onwards. 92-30 

Sindiyeh village. 44 00 

Jezan cl Ajem. 36-00 


We now returned to our station in the bed of the Katul, making the 
distance between the ancient works as one geographical mile. 

March ^lih .—Leaving the Khan Nahrwan at sunrise, and keeping 
the course of the Katul, in seventeen minutes arrived at a high Tappeh* 
on its right bank, about a mile south-east of the spot where it is broken 
-by the Tigris. Here again put up the theodolite set 360® on the high 
part of the Khan, having in a line with it the north point of Alibat 
grove. The following places subtended respectively:— 


Khanabat centre. 350-00' 

Kalaa trees. 347-00 

Kom el Sindiyeh. 327-00 

Nai, high part of. 212-5 

High part of Nahrwan in the distance. 183-30 

Sindiyeh and Jezani villages in one. 125-00 


. - * * Turkish; signifies an artificial mound or tumulus. 
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Extremes of Saadiych grove. | 

^ ® i 87 00 

Jedideh el Aghawat, in one with an ancient canal, a lateral 


branch of the Katul coining from this spot. 6S’3() 

( 84*10 

Extremes of Mansurjych grove on the Tigris.| 

Station on Nahrwan (yesterday). 308-55 

Magnetic north.'_ 135-00 


The Sindiyeh and northern Jezani canals now flow parallel to each 
other from Alibat to this. Here they slightly diverge towards their 
respective villages, and while the angles were being observed three im¬ 
mense wild boars started, surprised by the party, from the brushwood 
on their banks. My companion having brought his horse with him from 
Baglidad was twice, spear in hand, close ypon the heels of the largest, 
but, cut up as the ground was with the deep canals reaching to the 
saddle, the pigs had the advantage, and were wise enough to keep to 
the water instead of venturing in the open ground. After an hour’s 
fatiguing trial we despaired of driving them from their secure position, 
and accordingly pursued our course for Sindiyeh by Jezani along their 
respective watercourses. The latter was passed in a quarter of an hour 
from our station on the Katul, and Sindiyeh was reached in a similar 
time from Jezan. Here the vessel had arrived a few hours before us, 
and after fixing the position of the village again by chronometers and 
a latitude at noon. We resumed our route for Nai; traversing the country 
by the same path we had come in the morning, we crossed both the 
Katul and Nahrwan, and emerged at once into the desert country be¬ 
yond. The ruins of an ancient town were observed between the old 
conduits where a branch connected them of the same width as the canals 
themselves, and from the appearance of its bed I am inclined to con¬ 
sider it the effect of a disruption of the bank of the Nahrwan, and, in this 
case, it must have swept away a part of the town in its course. No 
names apply to these vestiges at present, but the town was evidently a 
considerable one from the quantity of brick, pottery, and slag, of a 
highly vitrified order, abounding on the spot. 

By 2 f. M. we had left the cultivated lands, and, under the protection 
of a new guide from the Beni Timim, we traversed the Desert before 
described in a north-west direction, but frequently altering our course 
to avoid the numerous fissures made by the rain on its passage to the 
Tigris through the marl districts bordering on the river. 

At 3 we crossed the broad but dry bed of a torrent termed the Khirr* 

* Khirr is a name in use in this part of the country for natural fissures formed by small 
streans, or trhJter teneetts, and differs from that of Nahr only inasmuch as the latter is adopt¬ 
ed generally in reference to excavated works. 
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el Maghlhab, which, when full, must have yielded a large body of water 
to the slock in the ancient Nahrwan. At 3.30 we stood upon the walls 
of Nai, evidently Parthian or Sassanian construction. They are built 
of massive sun-dried bricks, similar to those met with in the buildings 
I have before enumerated of these eras. The building is quadrangular 
and about 100 yards in diameter only, with its interior quite open, and 
could have served no other purpose than as a keep or place of security 
to an adjoining town of some extent, whose ruins arc passed over on the 
way to El Heymer. Beyond its great age there is nothing of interest in 
the ruin, but both it and the adjoining town must have derived their 
water from the Nahrwan. The name is certainly not Arabic, and may 
be traced probably to a Pehlevi or Syriac origin. At Nai the following 
bearings were observed:—Sindiyeh, 189'’; Alibat, 158“; Tel* Heymer, 
311“ 30'. 

The Beni Timim families are now encamped on the plain which is 
dotted with their black tents and their numerous cattle. Being near 
sunset the latter are being driven to the Tigris, which is at a distance of 
two miles, for their daily draught of water; and a procession, headed 
by tlie Sheikh, with whom we had an interview the day before yester¬ 
day, welcomes our party to the camp. We are, however, forced to 
decline the intended hospitality, being pressed for time, but we arc 
compelled to partake of some fresh buttermilk they have brought in 
wooden bowls, and an Arab cheese, not very inviting in its present 
form, must be swallowed in compliment to the donors. 

Having completed our observations at Nai we continued across the 
plain in a direction of Tel Heymer (see bearings from Nai), passing 
over the site of the town I have mentioned as adjoining the ruin. The 
mounds covering its edifices denote its circular form, but nothing be¬ 
yond could be ascertained. The usual remains were thickly strewn over 
them. The patriarchal Sheikh, by way of compliment, accompanied 
us thus far on onr way, and now took a friendly leave. An hour’s 
fast amble from Nai brought us to Tel Heymer, which appears to be the 
ruin of an isolated tower only, of the same era as the other ruins, with 
a few scattered buildings around it. The plain on which it stands is 
somewhat more elevated than the flat land we have passed over, and 
apparently of a more productive soil, for grass is sparingly seen in the 
hollows where rain has fallen, and the beds of the torrents that are 
passed between El Heymer and a portion of the Nahrwan, still existing 
on the summit of the cliffs east of the Atheim, abound in natural vege¬ 
tation intermingled with a variety of wild flowers. At El Heymer the 
flags displayed by the Nitocris at anchor off the mouth of the Atheim 

* An isolated mound it failed in Arabic Tel, and is similar in meaning to the Turkish 
Tappeti. ' ' 
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river bore 2-lS'^30', and Nai 131° 45'. Leaving llic ruin, the valley of 
the Tigris was gained in half an hour’s quick amble, just as the sun 
went down, but we had the niorlification to find a recently inundated 
alluvial Hawi, of two miles in extent, prevented us from communi¬ 
cating with the vessel, it having been converted into a swamp too 
soft to bear even the weight of a man, and it was with much dillicultv 
we could obtain drinking water though pools of it were not a stone’s 
throw from our position : the cattle, indeed, were compelled to go 
without; and one horse, in attempting to reach it, was with dilficulty 
withdrawn from the tenacious bod he inadvertently ventured upon. The 
nighlset in bitterly cold, with a cutting north-west breeze, and this was 
much felt by the party, from a scarcity of wood not enabling us to 
maintain the usual fires. The high dills close to our position, under¬ 
mined as they had be(?n by the great ri.<e that took place a few days 
back, fell with a stunning noise into the Tigris at intervals through the 
night. 

Our signal fires had been observed from the vessel, and the next 
morning, at dayi)reak, .she drop[)ed down to the spot, but, before we 
could communicate with the people on board, we had to undergo a 
])erilous scramble over the tottering but still erect portions of the clifis, 
that are now surmounted by the much-broken bed of the gigantic Nahr- 
wan. On attaining the bed of the canal, where it is broken by the 
river, it was a curious and interesting sight to witness, under the very 
spot that, centuries ago, the ancient stream had flowed over, the mast¬ 
heads of a Rritish steam vessel, decorated as they wore with the en.sign 
of the nation, and some other flags that had been hoisted as signals for 
the surveying party; while a glance over the verge of the cliff itself, 
exposed the hull and the white decks to our view, reposing like a swan 
upon the still waters of the Upper Tigris. While sighing at the wreck 
of the past, it was not the less gratifying to behold the descendants of 
a nation, then unknown to history, pac.ing to and fro, with a proud con¬ 
fidence in their own power, on a complex fabric of recent invention that 
they can claim as the offspring of national genius, perfected by native 
science, which, with steam as a motive power, enables them, indued, to 
penetrate, in comparative security, the interior of foreign and but half- 
civilized stales, and, viewed in a geographical light alone, has contri¬ 
buted materially to aid in the progress of discovery and research. 

After fixing the position by chronometrical observations and the 
following corroborative bearings:—'I'ornb and trees of Syed Mahomed, 
2fi4°; direction of the Nahrwan onwards, 302°30'; Khan Dholdiyeh, 
29S°45'; Sindiyeh, 14S°30'; Nai, 106°45'; El Ifeymer, 62°40'; and 
ascertaining by admeasurement the breadth of the canal's bed as 123 
yards, we proceeded on our route, but wore compelled to make a detour 
176 
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to the north before passing the Atheim river, to avoid the numeronf* 
Khirry, or winter torrents that cut iij) the country within two miles of 
the valley of the river. 'I'hc deptii and extent of some of these ravines 
indicate that the Nahrwan in its nourishing period was considerably 
augmented by the torrents that in the winter now tumble uselessly into 
the Tigris. 'I’heir beds art; at present dry from a scarcity of rain during 
the last two months, but all exhibit a highly verdant crop bespangled 
with flowers of c:very colour and hue ; among which we could recognise 
the dandelion, the crocus, the common daisy, and the little Scottish 
“ gowan”; the rich scarlet-headed poppy too, soitieliincs in thick bed.s, 
and at others sparingly scattered among the other flowers, gave a |)!eas- 
ing contrast to the pretty scene. 'I’lie Khirr Nooreh and Khirr el Ileymer 
are the largc.st of these ravi.jes. 

TJy 10.30 wo had reached the Atheim which flows in a valley .similar 
to the 'Pigris, and i.s bound by high marl dills of the same nature and 
form. 'I’hc, at present, petty stream oecupi<'s but a few yards of the 
valley, which is upwards of a mile broad in many places; but T am 
told that occasional!V in winter months it becomes a turbulent and 
fractious torrent, quite ijupassablc when thus swadlen. In the heal 
of the shallow stream the last traces of the tertiary formations arc 
visible, showing that the marks we have jrassed arc but superimposed 
strata of no great depth in ibis part. As in the Tigris, alluvial Tfawis 
project from the perpendicular clifl's of the valley, and can be viewed 
only as water-deposits that vary with the direction of the stream. 
They are mostly covered with brushwood and small tamarisk, and 
might be cultivated but for the uncertainty of the floods. Insig¬ 
nificant as the stream now is, it took us an hour to ford it, for the 
late rise and subsequent fall have left on its margin banks of viscous 
mud that the laden beasts could scarcely get through. The instruments 
were, however, by good management brought over dry, but not so other 
portions of the baggage, and while all were more or less engaged in 
the passage of the animals, an ignoble horse, bestrode by one of the 
muleteers, had contrived to spoil the expectations of our Arab guide, 
by an admixture of impure blood with, what he termed, the pure Nedji 
breed of his mare. It threatened to end in an open quarrel, had not the 
rest of the party interfered, and the insult, as it was termed, was not 
forgotten, but brooded over for same days. The incident, however, 
caused much mirth, for the fellow had been boasting of the pure stock 
of the animal for some time, whereas Kadeish* was stamped in legible 
characters on every part of her frame. 

Having quieted the brawlers and re-arranged the baggage, after 

* KaiU'isili, a qauic npjilietl to (lrau|r1it horaes, and in use as a term of ilcmcrit among horse 
dealers. 
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ascending the dills bounding the valley of the Athcirn to the west, we 
turned to the south so as to meet the course of the ancient canal, and 
in half an hour again stood on its elevated banks whicdi overlook the flat 
country to a considerable distance. Wc are now about one and a half 
mile to the west of the spot where the Atlieiin, resuming its natural 
course after the destruction of the great dike, which I shall presently 
describe, severed the Nahrwan, and probably first caused its decay. 
Xenophon, in his Retreat of the 'J’en 'i'housand, remarks the passage of 
the Physcus about the fourth day after crossing the Tigris at Silaki,* 
and the geographical position of the modmai Athcirn indicates it as the 
same stream, for'the Nahrwan, or rather Katiil of the 8assanians, could 
not have been then excavated. 'I'lie place where Xenophon crossed 
it, however, near the position of Opis, must have been at its point 
of junction with the old bed of the Tigris, a distance of twenty 
miles south of the present conlluence of the stream, for we have 
evidence that the Tigris, at no very distant j>criod, materially chang¬ 
ed its course, and, indeed, swept away the canals, as wc see in the 
present day. The old river still is traceable in a deep and well-de¬ 
fined bed in the position ascribed to it in ('aptain Lyneh’.s excellent 
map, and the Arabs I have with me fully corroborate its delineation. 
'J’he site of ()i)is, therefore, as 1 have advanced in a previous paper,f 
must be looked for on the line of the 'I'igris’ former course, where the 
Athciin disembogued into it, and not in our immediate vicinity, where 
modern explorists, for .some unaccountable reasons, have agreed in 
fixing its identity. 

At thi.s sp«)t the Nahrwan is 140 yards broad, with a depth of 20 feet 
below the surface of the country. It .still continues it.s straight and 
decided artificial character, though much broken, from its angular 
position, between the present 'I'igris and the Atheiin. Its course on¬ 
wards is 309'':30'; Khan Dholiiiyeh, from this spot, bears 283"“; tomb 
of iSyed Mahomed, 240'’45"; direction of the canal back, 122°. Con¬ 
tinued at 12.45, and in twenty minutes reached the spot where the 
Batt canal and the large branch emanating from the 'Tigris at El Kaim 
joined the main stream. This is an interesting portion of the old con¬ 
duit, but as I have to examine the Batt canal, I shall leave the descrip¬ 
tion of the ruins in this locality to the last. 

* Sitaki is conaidci’cil on good authority to he identical with the suburb of the modern 
Baghdad on the west bank of the Tigris; anil, notwithstanding the generally rcecived u))inion, 
imbibed from oriental authors in the history of the Khalifs, that Baghdad was founded by 
Mansur, the second Khalif of the Abbassin family, on an entirely new site, or rather, as some 
say, on n spot destitute of anything but the ganlen of a solitary Christian hermit, wc must 
now admit its erection, from recent discoveries of cuneiform inscribed bricks in regular build¬ 
ings, on a site once occupied by a Babylonian city. 

I Sue also ])]). 1.1(1 to 132 of this pajier. 
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We accordingly quitted the canal for the vessel now at anchor a little 
south of the tnodern Khan DholIJiyeh, which is a halting ])lace for 
caravans on the road to Sartiarrah, erected from the ruins of the works 
in the bed of the ancient stream, ft is a filthy yet commodious resting 
place to the weary pilgrim, but not always a secure one, for it has to 
be abandoned at every visit of a marauding party, and is in general 
either totally demolished or ])artly destroyed only, according to the 
tcmjier of the tribes at the time. I?y sunset that evening I had arranged 
for a further absence, and after rating the chronometer anew, and secur¬ 
ing a Khauchi'* as a guide, passed the night among the rich cultivation 
in an adjoining Hawi preparatory to an early start on‘the morrow. 

March 2\)th .—With along inarch before us we were in the saddle as 
day was breaking, but had fome dilliculty in threading our way through 
the swamps that have succeeded the fall of the river. J^y 7.10 we had 
reached the Nahrwan half a mile above the dam and started for the 
Batt canal, on a direction of oO". At 7.40 we came upon it after 
traversing a perfectly flat and uninteresting country, and I'.ontinned our 
course along its bed, which is here widl marked but not ten yards wide, 
in a direction of 11°. Progressing over the same monotonous void at a 
pace of three and a half geographical miles per hour, at 8.45 some 
extensive mounds, now termed Dhahubch, mark the site of a town that 
formerly occupied the banks of the Nahr Batt. The guide informs us, 
that a large quantity of gold and silver was once found here, and its 
name, having reference to the former metal, may give credence to the 
story. The usual remains of brick, pottery, and soorim are profusely 
scattered around. 'I’lie IVIalwiych cl yamarrah is distinctly seen from 
Dhahubch on a line of 283f°, and is evidence of our having ascended 
considerably in our two hours’ progress to the north. The high mound 
at the ancient bridge opposite the junction of the Batt with tlie Nahr¬ 
wan bears 2001". From this the Batt lakes a more easterly direction, 
as 44° of the prismatic compass, and this line is continued with but 
slight variation for an hour and three quarters. At 11 we halted at a 
distance of two miles from the Alheiui only, on the site of an ancient 
town, now represented by several mounds on cither side of the Batt. 
These are called at present the Tellul Nar.f Fragments of old pottery 
with some curious devices, among which the folded snake, as an em¬ 
blem of eternity, was observed, and a dog of the same material, but 
coated with a green enamel, were obtained nearly perfect. Large 
bricks and a profusion of highly vitrified slag were spread in thick 

* One of the proprietors of the Khan. 

t (Jj Tel signifies “ a mound” or ” elevation,” and Tclhd, employed here, is the 
plural form; Tellnl Nar would signify ” fire mounds,” and is apparently a modem a[)pcllation. 
The site, however, may have been occupied by a fire temple, aud hence probably its name. 
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disorder over the surface of the extensive heaps. It has doubtless been 
a considerable town, and the figures of animals and reptiles portrayed 
on the broken vases proclaim its era as jirior to Islamism. The meri¬ 
dian altitude of the 0 obtained here at noon gives the latitude of the 
ruins as 34° 13'51" north. 

At 1.45 remounted, still keeping on the line of the Batt in a direction 
between 30“ and 4S' alternately ; at 3.4 the canal is seen as divided 
into two channels, and the adjoining soil, exhibiting some very old fur¬ 
rows, would seem to mark the locality as the foruicr site of some large 
groves. 'I'licre are no evidences of ruins here, but half an hour further 
on some high mounds, covering ruins at present named Salhha, point 
to the locality as a well-populated district. The ground is strewed 
with the usual relics, and a great quantity of broken glass in a vitrified 
state was occasionally seen sprinkled amid the detritus. ^Some copper 
coins entirely corroded were also observed, and a piece of hard pottery, 
apparently part of a di.sh, now in my possc.ssion, who.se surface is ena¬ 
melled with rnothcr-of-pcarl, is a curious and beautiful specimen of 
encaustic glazing in vogue at the time. Other mounds to the we.st of 
this position, and named JMismeh, were pointed out to u.s as marking 
the ruins of a town. At 3.45 continued on a course between 30“ and 
35', with tlie intention of encamping on tlie Atheiin river, for neither 
water nor pasture is obtainable for the cattle at a distance from its 
banks. The Batt, which from Sathha takes a more northerly course, 
was now left. At 4.42 we skirted the broken cliffs bordering the valUiy 
of the river, and in an hour came to an encampment of Azza Arabs. 
Here we bivouacked on tlie margin of the stream, whose current may 
be at the present time about one and half mile per hour. Its breadth 
does not exceed 20 yards, but the features and width of the valley, 
through which it flows, bear evidence of its impetuosity and great ex¬ 
tent at times. In ordinary wet season.s the Atheim has, in this month, 
a different aspect from its pre.scnt insignificant appearance, the drought 
of the last two months having drained it of the greatest part of its water. 
In the summer the bed is frequently dry, but the Arabs continue to 
encamp in the valley for the sake of the pasturage, and, by excavating the 
soil, water is at all times obtainable, as they say, delightfully cool and 
pure. It now forms a succc.^sion of deep pools, which abound with a 
large species of mullet that gives zest to the simple fare of the nomade 
families. A three-pronged grain is employed to take them, and in its 
use they are very expert. 

Wc found our new friends, the Azza, very civil and communicative, 
and had scarcely spread our carpet before they had seated themselves 
in a circle around. Many of these people, I find, are acquainted with the 
influential Christian merchants of Baghdad, and, indeed, are employed 
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by them to raise the Daym crops, the seed being furnished them for this 
purpose, and, in return for the harvest, they obtain from their patrons a 
supply of dates and clothinir, which, though luxuries to these poor peo¬ 
ple, are not commensurate in value with the merchants’ gains. On the 
other hand, it must be considered that they are too poor to sow to any 
extent themselves, and, indeed, too independent to take the trouble and 
risk attending it, but so long as the merchants arc willing to do this and 
despatch them the means of raising a harvest, they will undertake to 
scatter the seed on the ground, leaving the rest to Nature, and the chance 
of a plentiful rain to aid in its growth. As they constantly reside in the 
vicinity of the Athcim, and experience a benefit by entering upon the 
merchants’ views, a mutual interest is felt and perpetuated. But few 
families of them arc west of the Alheiiii at the present time, for of late 
the differences existing between them and the Ayazza, a powerful tribe 
to the north-west, have rendered them cautious of venturing across the 
stream. A lamb, fish, butter-milk, and milk were brought us as a pre¬ 
sent by the chief, and yielded a sumptuous repast. These olferings are, 
however, attended with much expense, for they seldom fail to abstract 
dovible and treble their value in coin in return; but, in this singular 
country, unless one travels as a beggar and then enjoys the hospitality 
gratis, it is incumbent on the party to make an acknowledgment to the 
servants, if not to the head-man of the tribe. 

At day-break the following day we were again pursuing our journey, 
but it took us some lime to clear the broken ground skirting the river. 
'The day, to tny mortification, set in cloudy, and [ despaired, therefore, 
of being able to get observations of the sun. By G.40 we had gained 
the high ground, and, in order to get a sight of the Batt, kept a direction 
of 311®. At 7.2 it was crossed, and a course was now made at a short 
distance from it of ll”. At 7.43 'fel Willi, on the east of the Athcim, 
boro 144°, and at this time the undulations called El Aith form distinct 
ridges on the plain, increasing in elevation every mile that is advanced. 
These are of pebbles, but covered with a smooth earth, and run parallel 
to the direction of the Hamrin hills, and may be said to mark the south 
limit of the great tertiary beds in this meridian of longitude, for the 
tertiary rocks are at no great distance below the surface in this country, 
when these siliceous depositions are exposed to view. The space be¬ 
tween these ridges is richly clothed with grass intermingled with wild 
flowers, among which the camomile and a variety of stocks were pro¬ 
minent. By 8.37 we had reached the foot of the barren ridge known 
as the Hamrin, and the soft soil of the low country, that scarcely emitted 
sound from the horses’ feet, was instantly exchanged for a loose pebbly 
region, that clattered beneath the iron-shod hoofs of our animals, much to 
the astonishm^nl of the gentle Arab that had been reared on the plains. 
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Riding along the elevated banks of the Batt canal, in a few minutes 
we arrived at its point of contact with the Atheim, which river is seen 
winding through a break in the hills about 80 feet below us. The 
Ifamrin rise in this part about 000 feet above the plains, and the breadth 
of the valley of the Atheim is as near as possible (>00 feet. The Klrcani 
at the present time occupies about 50 feet of this only, but the appear¬ 
ance of the limestone rocks that confine if, at 00 feet above its present 
level, will bear out the character given to it, of a raj)id and impetuous 
torrent, when swollen by the rains of winter. Before the Nahrwan 
could be in operation it was necessary to confine this tleslriietive water¬ 
course, and the skill and energy of the period are manifest in the 
work before us, 'rhe stream was, however, deeme<l necessary to main¬ 
tain a |)roper supply in the grc'ater Xahrwan, and, thougl) it was 
diverted from its natural channel, we find it traversing the country on a 
much liighcr level, and dispensing its benefits on tlje way, over an 
otherwise barren tract, finally entering the great conduit by the canal 
which we have journeyed along, at present known as the Nahr Batt; 
and a similar canal, the Nahr Ilathan, left the east bank of the Atheim, 
in like manner irrigating the^reat plain of (tharfeh on the opposite side; 
this last was not, I think, connected with the Nalirwan, otherwise its bed 
would have been seen; the natives,* moreover, deny that it was e<m- 
rlueted there, and allirm that it was lost in irrigation. 'I’lie darn has 
evidently been at onti lime a strong work, composed of roughly hewn 
blocks of sandstone, purposely wrought with iincvcm edges to give a 
gn’aler hold to the concrete emjdoyed in binding them together. 'J'lu'se 
vary in size and shape, some being oblong, while others are square ; 
the latter have a diameter of three feci, the former of Ki inches only, 
but both are of the same depth of Ifi inches. The concrete used as 
mortar is very durable, and made by an intermixture of minute pebbles 
with lime of a very fine quality, obtained, as is the stone, in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity. The front of the dam exhibits a perpendicular wall to 
the direction of the stream, and the back, built tcrracc-wi.se from the 
bed of the river upwards, opposes a strength in conformity with the 
sustained pressure. At its base the structure attains a breadth of 30 
feet, gradually lessening to 23 feet at a platform G feet below its surface. 
The centre, however, has been either swejjt away from neglected 
repair, or destroyed by an enemy. 

The latter is the most probable, for the Nahrwan was the defensive 
bulwark of the capitals oocnpying the isolated tract between its stream 
and the Tigris, and the letting loose of the waters of the Atheim into 
their original course would effectually remove the more formidable 
barrier, by undermining the artificial conduit, and involving the sur¬ 
rounding country, with its towns, villages, and fields, in one common 
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rnin. Xfiir the; summit of tlio portion ocenpying the cast side of the 
valley are tiic rc'tnains of slniees for admitting as much of the water 
into the dried-n|) bed as was necessary for cnllivation. These could 
only have been used when the Alhoim was at a great height, for their 
floors are at least 313 feet above the [rresont level of the river. The 
abraded state* of the concrete sprctid over them for protecting the sur¬ 
faces of the floors, and the undermined condition of the substantial 
bullresses of brick between the sluices, show that they were long in 
operation, and establish the fact of the success attendant on the erection 
of the structure, ev('n did not the ruins of substantial towns on the I3att 
canal Jittest its great utility also. 'I'lie top of the dam is at uresenl 40 
feet above the level of the water, and the lofty situation of the slniees 
eonv(*ys at oiua; an idea of llu; body of fluid sustained by the magnifi¬ 
cent work before us, for, when full, the whole body, dammed up as it 
was, must have prcs(!nt(‘<l a slieet of water 200 yards in breadth with 
a depth of six Jiud seven fathoms, in many ])laci!s. The sluices were 
each 7 feet 1 inches wide, but the diimuisions will be belter understood 
from the ae(;ompanying' plan. 'I’Ik! buttresses, constructed in an oval 
form, are massive and compact, and «*xldbil a very neat order of brick 
work.* \V'here seen in section, separated by the river, the Ilamrin hills 
exhibit beds of stratified lim«?stone aiM sandstone with a superimposed 
stratum of conglomerate of varying depth ; the whole evidently supra- 
cretaceou.-, and apparently uphove in some convulsion of Nature. The 
strata on the east side of tiie valley incline to the south-east with a dip 
of Go®, while those on the opposite side are nearly vertical, inclining to 
the west. 

Wc have nothing to guide us as a clue to the history of the structure, 
nor does, 1 believe, a single work extant, of the old writers, (*ven allude 
to it, or to the stream itself, if we except Xenophon, who places his 
IMiyscus in this locajity, and which is generally pronounced, from the 
itinerary of his famou.s Ri*treat, as identical with the Alheiin. 'I’hc 
destruction of the work, though great evils must have followed it, is 
also left unrecorded. Its origin is doubtless due to the Sassanians. 
Tradition assigns it as a work of Amleki or Amalekites, but these favour¬ 
ite masons of the Arabs are generally supplied to fill up a talc, when 
history is vague and imagination speculative. Some caves in the dills 
at a short distance from tlic dam were pointed out as the residences of 

• My laincntod fricnil. Dr. Ross, in his notice of a visit to this spot descrilietl in the Journal 
Ruynl GeogrnphicHl Society, vol. xi. part 2, p. gives Snlinnin Pacha the credit of erecting 
these buttresses nhen making a futile attempt to restore the dam. A closer scrutiny would 
have shown him that these fabrics were the identical ones in use when the sluices were in full 
oiwration, and one may be seen ])artia11y imbedded in the more solid materials of the old 
work. Sulimnn Pacha, I believe, rc])aired some parts of their facings, and the ^Vrabs, every¬ 
where alive to found great stories n]xm small events, have a ready talc to satisfy every querist. 
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this early building community, but as I regarded them as excavations 
made for the lime and material, I declined going to see them, as I had 
plenty of occupation during the few hours of our slay. The river was 
not fordable, and, to obtain the measurements on the other side, it was 
neeessary to .swim it, wliieh was accordingly done, though a bitterly 
cold day in March. A shirt, a pair of riding boots, and a measuring 
tape were conveyed dry on the head across the stream, and in this garb 
only we completed the operation.^*, much to the astonishment of a parly 
of the Azza Arabs that had heard of our arrival, and, of course, soon 
collected on the opposite bank of the river. The sight of Englishmen 
is at any lime strange to these Avild people, but to sec us in our present 
guise both surprised and amused them. We were at once pronounced 
as madmen as we skipped in spurs and shirt among the ruins, and the 
benediction for this class of people was solemnly uttered by the elders 
of the tribe. The younger and more sagacious, however, thought we 
had a method in our madness, and we were asked confidentially when 
the restoration of the structure was likely to be completed, for they 
foresaw, as they said, the occupation of the country by the Fcringec.s, 
adding that it was ours before and would be so again, alluding to the 
conquests of Alexander and the wars of the Romans, of which they 
have some traditions, but arc all more or less distorted and vague. 
Some of our new friends gave us excellent advice relative to the pro¬ 
per season for building the foundations, and when they saw me observ¬ 
ing the sun for the latitude, it was settled that I was consulting the 
horoscope for a favourable time to commence. These people were not 
so civil as those we met with on the preceding night, and, moreover, 
they took the opportunity, when we were absent on the opposite side of 
the stream, of plundering some small articles that had been negligently 
placed in their way. Their departure was singularly abrupt, I thought, 
and at the time unaccountable, but the abstraction of our property, I 
found afterwards, was the signal to decamp. The observations made 
place the interesting work in latitude 34” 32'50^ north, and 17'7'^ east of 
Baghdad, chronomclrically determined. 

With but little time at my disposal and fortunate in obtaining a sight 
of the sun after the cloudy aspect of the morning, it was not worth 
while delaying longer in the neighbourhood, though there are doubtless 
some objects of a secondary Interest in the quarries and in the Nahr 
Rathan. We therefore left after filling the skins, in order to break a 
long stage of thirteen hours, destitute of water, lying between the 
Bundi Atheim and the Tigris. A cohrse of west was kept over and 
along the ridges termed Aith, that I have mentioned before, for six 
geographical miles. The ground passed over was very beautiful and 
literally strewed with flowers in full blossom, of great variety, and 
« 18 6 
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colour. The soil in the high grounds is evidently more productive, for 
the contrast between it and the lower lands, passed on our journey of 
yesterday, was very great; the latter being, in the absence of water, a 
barren, friable marl, while here we have a rich green sward bespangled, 
as I have mentioned, with the wild geranium, a great variety of the 
common stock, anctnone, the wild camomile, and the crocus, besides 
other plants whoso names 1 am ignorant of. Arab esculents, too, are 
not wanting, among which are the trufllc, and a pod in taste exactly the 
same as that of the English pea, but not above an inch in length, with 
a downy epidermis and a longitudinal indentation on cither side, like 
that observed in tho stone of the date. Its resemblance to the scrotal 
appendage of a young kid has given it, among the Arabs, the name of 
the Khasu el Jiddi.* The plains, however, abound with antelope and 
Hnbara,f and some scattered quills show that tho porcupine’s habitat is 
in the locality also. 'Iwo snakes were seen among the ruins, and one 
that we killed proved to be of a harmless and common species. 

Having attained the distance of six miles from the hills, our guide 
kept us a course of north-west, very wide from the proper direction, and 
as he had been procured from the Azza Arabs who had visited us in 
the morning, wo were suspicious of his intentions, particularly as we 
could distinguish some smoke not far from the track we wore inclining 
to, and, moreover, tho region was notorious for harbouring depredators 
both from the Azza and the Albu Ayatha tribes. Sandhills now began 
to show themselves, and the guide ailirmed we could not go straight 
from the loose nature of the soil at every step, and, having heard of this 
local peculiarity before, we proceeded onwards. Though wc had not 
seen the tents of the tribe whose smoke was discernible, tho lynx-eyed 
inmates had descried our party at a distance of at least three miles. 
From the increasing dust we imagined they were in pursuit, and the 
spyglass showed a large body of mounted Arabs careering in every 
direction, to give their horses a good wind before pouncing upon us. 
We called a halt on the summit of a mound, quite prepared for being 
stripped, or otherwise, according to the temper of the party in pursuit, 
for our small force was not in a situation to oppose the numbers that 
were advancing; and a general run would have been as vain as undig¬ 
nified. As usual with them, a single horseman preceded the body at 
a full gallop some way in advance as'a videttc, and, if necessary, to 
parley, in the event of the enemy showing a determined front, in which 
case, to avoid bloodshed, a compromise takes place, and by the pay¬ 
ment of a sum of money the caVavan passes unmolested. If, however, 
tho odds are great on the side of the Arabs, they fall at once on their 
prey, and an indiscriminate plunder strips the wayfarer of everything. 

' *. Testes agni. t A species of bustard. 
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• The state of the odds is generally known long before the collision, for, 
though useless, the weaker party takes to rapid flight, and perhaps, in 
this instance, the unusual posture we assumed, of standing alongside our 
miserable horses, guns in hand, had some effect in*deterringour pursuers. 
The scout was met at a short distance from our position by another 
detached from our party. As they met, the points of the projected 
spears were thrown in the air, and, standing at a wary distance from each 
other, for, on the Desert, the rule is that every one is an enemy until he 
is proved to be a friend, sundry questions were asked and answered, 
and the scouts returned with the same speed to tlieir respective parties. 
They proved to be a portion of the Ayatha, under Sahdun’s son, and at 
enmity with the CJovernment. We had been taken for a caravan of 
pilgrims direct from Persia, route to the shrines of the Imams at 
Samarrah. When informed, however, that we were English come to 
spend a few days of the spring season on the Desert, the hostile attitude 
was exchanged for one of invite and welcome to their tents. We plead¬ 
ed the long journey before us before we reached the 'I’igris in excuse, 
and resumed our way, while they went slowly back to llieir encamp¬ 
ment. It was, at all events, consolatory to reflect that we were neither 
Persian pilgrims nor a traflicking community, for, had we been, that 
night would have been spent in a state of nudity, and how many would 
have reached the Tigris, travelling barefooted, naked and without 
water, through the deep sand we afterwards traversed, is a matter of 
speculation. 

We found our guide right in his description of the difliculties attend¬ 
ing the direct journey between the Bundi Atlicirn and the village of 
Dnr on the Tigris, for we had now reached the margin of a sunken 
district called Toos,'"' in which arc many sandhills that are said to shift 
about and alter their shape with every fresh wind that blows. The 
highest of these singular drift-hills is named Moktaa el llas,f and, I 
presume, is thus called from its being the most northerly. Wells arc 
sunk in many parts of this inhospitable tract, and water, I am told, is 
always found on reaching the soil beneath. These wells, however, 
constantly require to be dug afresh, as they fill up if deserted for a short 
time even. At sunset we had reached a dry valley termed the Wadi 
Awad, that comes from the llamrin hills, and bears evidence of being a 
considerable stream in winter. It would appear from its direction to be 
the principal source of the supply of water to the sunken track during 
the rains, w’hich, percolating the drift-sand on the surface, lodges on a 
hard subsoil, perhaps of argillaceous marl. Evaporation is thus pre¬ 
vented, for the heat cannot pierce to any depth in the sandy tract, and 
a cool draught is thus furnished to the Arab on a spot where the mind 

* A Turkish word signifying very “ fine dust.” t “ Serering the hwd.” 
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cannot believe in its existence. In the torrid heats of summer even,' 
1 atn informed that tents are frequently pitched here, and the many 
)iyriimidal mounds serve admirably as look-out places, from whence, 
unobserved themselves, the Arabs can issue on their plundering 
excursio#s. 

The Wadi Awad is rich in grass and pasturage. Its general direc¬ 
tion is lO"", and opposite Here, however, in a place so well 

adapted for it, no Daym is seen, and its absence marks the abode of the 
thorough predatory racc.s, who neither sow nor reap, excepting, as 
regards the latter, it be the property of their more civilized brethren. 
After a drizzling night we proceeded on between the similar l»eaped-up 
mounds of sand on a course of 27S', and in an hour Moktaa el Ras bore 
IinS", at a di.stance of a mile or so. The direction of our march was 
now changed to 265^, 2r)0“ and 240” alternately in the next two hours 
and a half, and sub.se([uently, for half an hour, to 2(i5°. At this time 
(9.6) the sandy tract had been passed, and the sterile, pebbly stratum 
of the surface of the lower |)lains was entered upon, after crossing two 
salt-water streams (at 9.40) named Sahreh and Nahr Milha, that, coming 
from the west-north-west, find their way into a marsh a little to the 
south-east of this. Much salt is collected there by the inhabitants of 
Bur, who transport it to Baghdad by the river. From these streams to the 
Tigris is over a barren heath, contrasting greatly with the pretty sward 
passed over yesterday. Nothing whatever breaks the view. Destitute of 
water, the Arab merely crosses it on his search for plunder, but makes no 
permanent stay, and until the banks of the 'Pigris arc in sight the eye in 
vain wanders for a resting place. Two and a quarter hours distant from 
the salt streams, on a course varying from 235° to 225°, brought us to a 
new discovery, for an ancient canal was crossed that we did not know 
the existence of before. 'I'hcy ap[)ly the term ITadidch to it at present, 
but I suspect it to be the continuation of the Nahr llafu that has its 
origin immediately below, where the Tigris breaks through the Hamrin 
hills. Its course is quite straight, well marked, and about 30 feet broad 
on a line of 322” and 112° o^ the prismatic compass.* Bur minaret can 
be seen from it on a bearing of 278°, where we crossed it. We now 
kept a course of 247°, and in twenty minutes passed over the road lead¬ 
ing from Bur to the salt lake described above, in a direct line of 98® ; 
Bur minaret at this time bore 282°. In an hour and forty minutes more, 
the high mound at the ancient stone bridge, called Kantaret el Resaseh, 
near the head of the ancient conduit, was reached, and in a few minutes 
more, traversing its gorge-like bed, the broad stream of the Tigris was 
gained, and to none was it ever more welcome. Both men and animals 

* I presume it whs connected with the Nahrwan by the lateral branches seen on the north 
side of that gre^t work. Sec nia]). 
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made a simultaneous rush to quench the thirst that had latterly become 
urgent; the horses, indeed, had been twenty-eight hours without water, 
and, for the last nine hours, had been urged along at a rapid pace with 
the additional disadvantage of a hot south-east wind that had set in 
since the dawn. 9 

Rain had not fallen for two months, and by the time we had pitched 
the tent in the bed of the old Nahrwan, it came down in torrents and 
lasted throughout the succeeding day (April 1st). Wc were conse¬ 
quently compelled to remain motionless, and our party, now thoroughly 
saturated and badly off’ for provisions, were exposed also to the cutting 
breezes that blew fiercely down the excavated defile. A partial 
clearance at noon, however, enabled us to send to Dur for provisions 
for man and horse, but, on their return, the country, from the dry and 
arid tract described yesterday, had become a swamp, and horse and 
man fell with the load on their return, unable to join us without assist¬ 
ance. This was despatched, and we had the satisfaction at sunset of 
sacrificing a sheep, at what may be considered the ultima ihulc of our 
researches, for the entertainment of our shivering followers. They are 
of course hungry enough, and in high glee at the prospect in store for 
them. All arc fully occupied in the process of Haying and dressing the 
victim, and ever and anon a prayer is breathed for its tenderness. The 
hour for the wished-for meal has arrived, the Rismillah has been .said, 
I fear, without a thought of its holy meaning, and the noise of antici¬ 
pated pleasure has given place to the silence usually indulged in by 
orientals at their meals. Every finger is deeply imbedded in the 
Kabobd sheep, and, as satiety is arrived at, the Va! Rabi !* of satis¬ 
faction and fulness is followed by the El Hamd’l Allah of thankrulnc.ss 
and content. Hands arc either washed in the stream or arc wiped on 
the beard at the pleasure of the owner, and the party again seat them¬ 
selves around the night-fires, for it is dusk; while tlic “night-cap” of 
the Arab, the refreshing coffee, is being prepared by the good-humoured 
Syed. It is duly swallowed, and the last embers of the pi|)e arc turned 
out, when, one by one, with the exception of the watch, they stretch 
themselves out for repose, though the night-owl and the jackal threaten 
to invade their slumbers. The clouds have now broken, and the moon 
in all her splendour lights up the Desert scene fully as bright as she 
did in the days of the land’s prosperity and greatness. The difference 
is, however, great! and as we stand on the margin of the cliff formed 
between the rapid Tigris, which still flows as it did of yore, and the 
angle of the excavated work of the Sassanians, we trace the lights and 
shades on many a building of antiquity, which, though crumbling to 

* " I 

A pious ejaculatioB si^ifying, " Oh ! my God !” but in frequent use its unmean¬ 
ing phrases among listless and well-fed orientals. 
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ruin, have for many generations stood erect, as if in mockery of the bands 
that reared them. Embraced between the classic river and the extended 
arms of the royal canal, a tract of land, of thirty miles in extent, is 
thickly strewed with the monuments of the past, and now, with the 
cxcc|)tio(Kor the modern Samarrah, a paltry village, it boasts not of a 
habitable abode. The INIalwiyeh, Tel Alij, Ashik, the Khalifa, and 
the tower at El Kairn,* all excite a deep interest, not so much on ac¬ 
count of their antiquity, for, with the exception of the second and last, 
none are of an earlier date than the era of Abbas.sin Khalifs, as for the 
great contrast they display with the present condition of the land and the 
impoverished state of its population. Did we not see the mansions 
and towns, the canals and bridges before us, we could not appreciate or 
credit even its past condition, nor could we conceive by comparative 
analogy the numbers of the human race that gave animation to the deep 
silence that now reigns over the deserted cities. The silence is, indeed 
painful, and, occasionally broken as it is by the howling of the jackal, 
a relief is felt in keeping with the scene. There is music, harsh as it 
may appear, in the jackal’s voice, at least, so it seems to me, especially 
in this land endeared to all by historical associations ns the theatre of 
the great deeds ofold. The deep bass of the matured and the alto and 
soprano of the growing and the suckling, as they issue in full cadence 
from the tombs and deserted vaults of its kings, sing alike a wail for the 
mighty dead. 1 love too another denizen of these wastes and desolate 
cities, the sapient owl ! and its very name of Doomeh’t cl Kharaib (“owl 
of the ruin”) of the Arabs, has in it a poetry for me; for when peering 
into its large and lustrous eyes, devoid of cither animation or expres¬ 
sion, it is like searching into the deep blue of the skies, for they speak 
of a deepness of wisdom beyond my comprehension, and as it sits ab¬ 
sorbed. as it were, on yonder fragment of a wall, I imagine that the 
creature possesses a clue to its past history, which, like a closed record 
in a cabalistic tongue, I can neither read nor unseal. 

The observations obtained the succeeding day for the chronometer 
and for latitude, place the head of the royal canal in latitude 34° 24'40" 
and 30' 34" west of Baghdad. The variation of the needle was ascer¬ 
tained also as 3°40' westerly. 

Shortly after noon we quitted the head of the canal, and proceeded 
to the high mound on the left bank, close to the ancient stone bridge 
now known as the Kantarct cl Resaseh, but which is identical with the 
site of Kasri Mutawakil or Jaferi of the quoted MS. in the preliminary 

* A more ilctailcd description of these places will be found in Dr. Ross’ Journal, printed by 
the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xi. part 2, and in a former paper of my own in the Ben¬ 
gal Asiatic Society’s Journal for April 1847> I hope, if time is allowed me, to have a further 
opiiortunity of making a detailed plan of this locality. 
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remarks.* It was the only stone bridge in its whole course, and the 
granite its foundations were built of is still being excavated from the 
bed of the canal. Its present name is derivable from the “ lead” used 
to clamp the stones together. Here the following angles were observed 


by the ihcodolilc set 3G0® to the Malwiyeh. • 

Tomb of Imam Ilassan Askeri. 2^17' 

Abu Dclif or Hatem spire, one and a half mile distant. 9 20 

Ashik, ruin of palace on west of Tigris. 16-20 

Mehjir mounds opposite the head of the canal. 137-50 

Head of the canal, latitude and chronometer station. 155 40 

Imam Mahomed Dur, tomb at Dur. 194-29 

Minaret of Dur village. 19G-44 

Tel Benat, an ancient tumulus. 209-58 

Direction of the Nahrwan southwards. 338-32 

Tel Alij, an ancient tumulus. 351-53 

Magnetic needle, on its arc... 1G3-00 


To transcribe the journal of operations from Kantaret cl Eesaseh 
would be tedious and uninteresting, especially as the general description 
of the canal is contained in the geological features of the district touched 
upon in the preliminary remarks. The map will convey an idea of its 
windings and lateral adjuncts as far as I traced them, and it remains, 
therefore, only to state that the principal objects enumerated both in the 
map and in the Journal from the head of the Nahrwan to where 1 left 
it, on March 29th, in pursuit of the line of the Batt canal, were deter¬ 
mined by trigonometrical data, from a base measured on my return to 
Khan Dholoiych. As we ride, however, along the elevated embank¬ 
ments of the margin of the canal towards thcTChan, we arc astonished 
at the wilderness of ruins before us; but our hasty progress, ])resscd 
for time as we arc, will not allow of more than a passing glance at the 
present moment. These, indeed, must be subsequently examined in a 
detailed survey to give the interest the locality is entitled to, but 1 think 
it right to place on record the observations and angles that were taken, 
so as to prevent their loss to the geographical public, which is too often 
the case, when documents of this nature remain in the hands of indi¬ 
vidual parties. To obtain these the Malwiyeh was visited as well as 
the old palace of the Khalifs, now termed the Khalifa, whose latitude 
I ascertained as 34° 13^37^ north, and Tel Alij, a fine old tumulus of 
greater antiquity, I think, than any monument in the vicinity, yielded 
from its summit the following angular values, the theodolite being set 


360* to the Malwiyeh 

Imam Askeri, tomb of the Imam in Samarrah. 3*15' 

Khalifa, or Khalif Matassem’s palace, high part. 38*45 

' * Page 37. 
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A»hilc palace, on west of the Tigris, north-west and south¬ 


east angle. 69*18' 

Abu Delif, or Hatein spire . 128*22 

Hlation on high mound at Kantarct cl Rcsasch. 132*7 

Tcl BctUlt, a similar tumulus to this near Dur. 141*20 

El Kaim tower. 335*4/5 

Angle of elevation of the Malwiych. 0*35 

Angle of depression of ditto. 0*9 

Magnetic needle, on its arc. 200 30 


From the Malwiyeh the angles were as follow ; the theodolite being 
set 3G0° to the small turret over the doorway of the Kli:in Dlioliiiyeh, 
which was plainly discernible, though at a distance of twenty miles, 
and the clear atmosphere of this afternoon admitted of the flags dis¬ 
played by the Nitocris, at twenty-one geographical miles distant, being 


plainly distinguished - 

Khan Mizrakji doorway. 12^24' 

El Kaim tower. 45*35 

Tomb, of Imam Ilussan Askeri in Samarrah. 95*1G 

Ditto ditto ditto depression. 00*54 

Askik palace, north-west and south-east corners.. .. 180*31 

Khalifa, or palace of Matassem. 221*39 

Tomb of Imam Dur at Dur. 223*27 

Kantarct cl Resasch. 219-51 

Tel Benat. 226*23 

Abu Delif, or Ilatcm spire. 218*10 

Tcl Alij. 259*36 

© altitude lower limb for azimuth. 22*27 

© near limb ditto ditto. 141*38 

Magnetic needle, by its arc. 122*30 

Flag*^ of the Nitocris near Dholdiych. 3*38 

Tomb and trees of Syed Mahomed. 9*57 


By noon on April 4th wo had completed the jurvey of the royal con¬ 
duit and again reached the point of junction of the two great branches, 
as well as that of the Batt canal, the position accorded by modern geo¬ 
graphers to the site of the ancient Opis. For reasons, however, that 
have been fully given when considering the point of confluence of the 
Atheim river with the former course of the Tigris,* we must no longer 
perpetuate this error, though at the same time we are not able to iden¬ 
tify the ruins satisfactorily with any other position, unless they represent 
those of Itakhiyeh, mentioned in the catalogue of towns quoted in the 
preliminary remarks.f In that case the bridge whose piers still re- 
' * pages 116 sad 117. t 37. 
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main in the bed of the canal at the point where the Batt joined it, will 
be the Kantaret cl Ij^srawiych, or the “ Ctesar’s bridge” of the Arabic 
MSS. The ruins are certainly extensive and spread over the banks of 
the three centring streams, and, indeed, in the angle formed between 
the superior branch and the one coming from El Kaim, they occupy the 
entire space, and a deep winding bed shows that a portion of the water 
was led through the centre of this part of the town. Both arms of the 
canal had massive dams built across them, about aqnarlcM'of a mile above 
the spot where they unite, the one in the El Ivaim arm having been 
de.sfroycd for building the modern Khan Dhohiiyeh contiguous to it ; 
but the other still remains, a massive and compact strnelure, built of the 
largest kiln-dried bricks that I have ever si:en in use in the old build¬ 
ings of this country. They are sejuare, of a diameter of 1(5 inches and 
4i incRcs thick; the length of this dam is at present‘JO feet with a 
breadth of22 feet, sloping from north to south at an angle of 15 degrees, 
in the direction of the current as it then ran.. Its height is 3 feet 0 
inches only above the present bed of the river, and on its surface is seen 
the usual concrete, to prevent abrasion of the material by the action of 
the current. This concrete is 1(5 inches thick, and of a very superior 
make. The dams woultl appear to have been <Tecled here to break the 
force of the stream, and thus protect the bridge which spanned the canal 
about three quarters of a mile below. 'L'hc remnants of the piers show 
that this was an equally solid structure, and a high tumulus, named 
yd Mahassil, similar in all respects to that at the Kantaret cl Resasoh, 
rears itself high above the west bank of the canal, and was, perhaps, 
intended as a landmark to guide caravans to the place of crossing, or, 
as its present name implies, it may cover the ruins of some devated 
building that was in use as a custom or toll-house. Opposite to this, 
and immediately below the position of the bridg(!, is seen the month of 
the Butt canal, and this .stream appears also to have had a strong bridge 
thrown over if, from the remnants of arches that arc traceable in the 
mounds that form its present banks, and which cover the most ))art of 
the adjoining ruins. Large masses of brick work, vitrified by the agency 
of a strong heat, forming a compact mass, have been employed in the 
construction of the abutments of the bridge and in other buildings. 
On the whole the locality is one of interest, and the town, by whatever 
name it was anciently known, must have ranked as the principal one 
in this part of the Nahrwan or Kalul el Kesrawi. There is nothing, 
however, to warrant its being considered a.s the ancient Opis, even did 
the site correspond with its geogra|)hical position ; for the aspect of 
that venerable city, if its mounds are still in existence, must be widely 
different from the comparatively recent character of the ruined tene¬ 
ments before us. These exhibit only heaps upon heaps of loose bricks, 

19 6 
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inlnriningled with glass, corrotlotl copper coins, and the usual pottery 
observable on other Sassaniaii sit<;s, while f.)pis, ifiiits vestiges remain 
at all, I should think, would be found buried under some of the 
immense mounds of (?arlh that are occasionally seen, and undoubtedly 
mark the more antiipiated settlements. 

Singular enough the present ruins have no modern fixed appellation; 
at times they arc called Kl Skid, from the dam, and at others 151 Kabbur, 
from the natives mistaking the ancient piers in the bed of the canal 
for the tombs of the race that dwelt here. I have despaired, from 
the same causes, of being able to restore the lost nomenclature of 
any of the towns on the whole line of the groat work, for, with the 
exception of IJakuba and A!)orta, intermediate history and local tradi¬ 
tion have failed in perpetrating it. The Arabs, indeed, as if born 
to render destruction the more complete, have a peculiar desire to 
institute new and frivolous namc^s, founded on accidental circum¬ 
stances, or, at times, even on individual caprice. Thi.s whim extends 
to men as well as places, and the old appellations are thus suc- 
e(!eded by new with every generation. Individuals, indeed, are 
scarcely known by their patronymics, but are called by a nicnanie 
founded on a peculiarity of dress or tradt;, or by some personal defect 
or deformity. 15uropeans arc subject to the same code. The wearer 
of a hat is immediately denominated Abu .lidr, “the father of the pot,” 
from its resemblance to that utensil. Should an unfortunate wight 
think the “ horse-collared appendage,” termed a swallow-tailed coat^ 
best adapted to his pers«)n, the term vVbu Deyl, “ the father of the tail,” 
becomes his future cognomen, though the ridiculed article be di.scarded 
from the moment it attracted attention. The peculiarity is well 
instanced in the case of the late Sir Harford Jones, for, when he was 
the Uritish Resident in this country, he was known only among the 
Arabs as Abu Jilud, “ father of the skins,” from his constantly wearing 
on his nether man the present costume of the hunting-field and race¬ 
course. The foaling of a favourite marc, the birth of a first-born, or the 
death of an old hag of the tribe on any remarkable mound, is sufficient 
cause, indeed, for the obliteration of the old name by the adoption of a 
new one commemorative of the event; and, as at Kabr Harbi, “the 
grave of Ilarbi,” the burial of a wretched camel driver on the spot but 
twenty years ago has destroyed the ancient title of a fine old canal, 
for at the present time it is known by no other appellation. A first¬ 
born, styled Kassim, will in the same way convert the paternal name, 
whatever it may be, into Abu Kassim, “ the father of Kassirn,” which 
bcconios the subsequent title of the parent; and, vtce ntT-so, according 
to the caprice of the party ad<lrcssing him, the same Kassim will lose 
his personal,identity in thu eyes of a stranger by being hailed as Ibn 
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Abdullah, “ the son of Abdullah,'’ although in Iho stranger’s presence 
he had been addressed by other bystanders, a few niiuiitcs before, by 
his proper sobriquet of Kassiin. It is this peculiarity, I consider, that 
has rendered comparative geography so ditlicult in this part of the east, 
making the overthrow, indeed, complete, and aptly verifying the words 
of the Psalmist:—“Oh ye enemy ! Destructions are come to a perpetual 
end, even as the cities which thou hast destroyed, their memorial is 
perished with them.” (Psalm ix. 0.) 

'I’he Journal here closes, after having attained an interminable length, 
which I had not intended at its commencement. Geographical detail 
of a Desert tract is, at all times, however, a dry subject, and without 
some incidents of travel, or attempt at describing tlie manners and 
habits of the people one is associated with, is of very little interest to 
others not engaged in the great work of discovery, 'riiis attempt to 
ndieve its general tediousness must be my apology, and f now quit the 
subject for the present, fondly hoping that, in the revolution of time on 
its orbit, a new dawn may soon break over the darkened land. Of it.s 
early progress we have but glimpses, l)ut they are radiant with histori- 
<‘.al beauty; while its meridian career, though mellowed and shaded 
by circnmslatices and events, was nf>t less pro.sperou.s and bright. The 
prospect, however, soon became eclipsed, and its glory set in darkness 
and obscurity. 'J’ho pall of night still hangs over the classic territory, 
but recent events that have occurred in the Pachalic and cau.sed the 
Ij^'inoval of the former Pacha, bid fair, Imwever, to regenerate the laud 
jf the contemplated improvements bo carried into execution. ’Turkish' 
projects and 'rurkish energy go not, however, hand in hand. 'The re¬ 
opening of the Nahrwan is under consideration, and feasible enough to 
a Government whose financial aH’airs arc less cmbarra.ssed than the 
'furkish ; but with an empty treasury, an impoverished population, a dis¬ 
satisfied soldiery, and relrellious tribes in every direction around, I 
cannot .sec how such a desirable measure is to be put into operation. 
Security of property, the stitnulus to agriculture and commerce, is de¬ 
plorably absent; and .scarcity of food, with its concomitant evils, squa- 
lour and disease, are diminishing the already scanty race which, 
in comparison with the extent of territory, i.s a hundredfo.ld deficient. 
Confidence in protection and an increased plentoousness will alone 
promote a healthy reaction and enlarge its population, to which 
end the energies of a new ruler should be entirely devoted, else no 
great public work, such as is under consideration, can be attempted. 
'The great bane to the public weal, I mean the Arab, should be driven 
to his Descrt.s, or thoroughly subjugated, as a fir.st stop. This would 
require severe measures and a determined firmness of purpose, before 
it could be completely clfccied, and, under the moral and physical 
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ronslitnlion of modiirn Tiirkoy, must be despaired of for the pre¬ 
sent. Tlie condition of the province might, however, be ameliorated 
liy tangible improvements, such as the introduction of small irrigating 
sleam engines to supersede the “ ropeyarn over a nail” system, at 
present in vogue, wliieli is so inedicient and expensive. Even one of 
tliesc machines erected on the banks of the Tigris would display its 
advantages to the minds of the natives of the country by its practical 
and not apparent utility, Tiike all small capitalists, however, they 
;ire fearful of entering into vague and prospective speculations, 
and, considering they arc ignorant of tliesc useful engines, we can 
scarcely blame the caution they cxliibit. Let the advantages be once 
witnessed and thus made real to their senses, the example, I am 
certain, would be speedily followed, and the waters of the Tigris 
and Diyaleh, instead of flowing uselessly into the sea, would be 
in time again dispersed over the rich but thirsty soil, which wants 
but the element to make a return, as of yore, of two hundred 
and lifty fold to the agriculturist.* The day is not far distant, 
indeed, in which 1 expect to sec European capitalists and emigrants 
turning their attention to these rich plains, so as to fertilise them by the 
aid of machinery. Jly the purchase of an estate in the secure district 
contiguous to the cajiital and the outlay of a moderate sum, success 
would be sure, particularly if the principal devoted his time to an ac¬ 
tive superintendence. The breed of cattle, too, might be improved; 
and, in addition to grain of every variety, indigo, sugar, hemp, an^ 
opium are capable of being reared. 'I'hese considerations come not 
strictly within the province of the geographer. In alluding to them, I 
have nothing but the welfare of the enterprising at heart, coupled with 
a desire to witness the imjiroveracnt of a country that has suffered so 
much neglect, while jiossessing per se natural advantages which no 
other country in the world, 1 believe, can boast. 

(Signed) Femx Jones, 

Commander, Indian Navy. 

Baghdad^ 20/A Sepleniher 1849. 

* Ilorodotiis, in Clio, nrt. o.\ciii. Tlie focundity of the soil is. indeed, proverbial, and by 
no means j-xapgernted liy the “ fattier of history” in prolific years; and this, too, with the 
smallest amount of labour. 
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JOURNEY THROUGH PARTS OF PERSIA 
AND KURDISTAN. 


PUnrATORY REMARKS. 

'rm: aocnmnlatinj; disputes bolwcen Persia and Turkey in 181:? 
threatened to inv<dve those empires in a destruelive war, that would ill 
accord with the interests of European tStates. The frontier had already 
become the scene of strife, on which acts both of aggression and retali¬ 
ation were of daily occurrence. Tn this menacing attitude, the offer of 
a friendly mediation by Russia and England was accepted, and the 
Mini.sters of the contending parties prepared accordingly to submit the 
long-j)ending disputes to the arbitration of these great powers, who had 
invested with full authority a Commission for the purpo.se. .hirzroum^ 
was determined on as the most convcniciii spot for the prosecution of 
its labours, and archives, records, and former treaties were soon collect¬ 
ed to aid in the complicated task. So vague and conflicting, however, 
was the evidence before the Commission, that it was deemed advisable 
to procure oral and more direct testimony from the chiefs of some of the 
tribes located on the debateable grounds ; and Colonel Taylor, then 
Resident at Baghdad, was written to on the subject. It was supposed 
that Thamar, a deposeul Sheikh of the Cha’ab Arabs, would not only 
possess documents likely to be of service in settling that portion of the 
frontier which included the port of Mahoraerah on the .Haffar, but be 
well acquainted also with the geographical details of the country, and 
intimate with local traditions, which often prove of great value in terri¬ 
torial research. This individual, deposed from the Sheikhship, and de¬ 
prived of his possessions by the Persian Ministers, was then a prisoner 
of the Turkish Government, and residing under its protection, at Basra, 
since his expulsion from the Cha’ab territory. I was despatched in the 
vessel I commanded to bring the ex-chief from Basra to Baghdad, in 
prosecution of his journey to Erzroum ; and in 1814 Colonel Taylor’s 
successor at. Baghdad (Major Rawlinson, C. B.) determined on proceed- 
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ing personally to Zoliab, another portion of the disputed territory, not 
only to collect information, but to procure an interview with the Amir 
of Kirmanshah, and thereby carry out the arrangements ho had made 
with the local authority at Baghdad, for the preservation of peace in 
their respective Governments, as well as to |)revent any collision among 
the tribes on the frontier, which might endanger the success of the 
(.Commission at Krzrourn, or, at all events, protract its labours to an 
indefinite period. 

Major Rawlinson contemplated proceeding on this duty in the sum¬ 
mer of 1844, and as during that time (unless emergent service required 
her cmjiloyment) the steam vessel which I had the honour to command 
underwent the necessary annual refit, 1 determined on complying with 
a requisition received from the Political Agent to accompany him on the 
journey. As this request wa.s made .solely with a view to the acquire¬ 
ment of a better geographical knowledge of this little-frequented but 
highly Intcre.siing portion of Kurdi.stan (which.is deplorably incorrect 
on our present maps), it was willingly acceded to, particularly as Major 
Rawlinson’s political labours would notallow him sufllcicnt time to enter 
fully also into the duties of the .surveyor. The journey occupied nearly 
two months, during which time many interesting sites were visited, 
and tiicir true po.siiions astronomically obtained. On our return, a map 
constructed from the results of the ob.scrvalions, was executed by Major 
Rawlinson and myself, and forwarded by that officer to II. M.’s Ambas¬ 
sador at Constantlno])le, expressly to assist the Cornmi.ssioncrs at Erzroum 
in their inquiry ; and the following pages, the simple record of our 
daily progress, although uninterc.sting in thcmsclve.s, 1 trust may prove 
of some value to the geographer, from the many bearings and astrono¬ 
mical observations interspersed throughout them. 


NiHes made on a Journey to the Frontier of Turkey and Persia^ 
through a part of Kurdistan. 

August 19i/i, 1814.—We commence our journey from Baghdad with 
the thermometer at 109”, on a very oppressive day, and quit the city by 
the Mo’adhem gale at 5.43 i». m., accompanied by our friends, who, 
however, soon left us. The party consists of Major Rawlinson, the 
Political Agent, Mr. H., a British merchant, and myself; with a retinue 
amounting to some twenty in all, and a body of mounted troopers sent 
by the Pacha, not only as a guard of honour, but for protection against 
the Arab parties, which advance at this time nearly to the walls of 
the city in search of plunder. At 6.13, before night'setting in, observed 
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the following bearings:—Road back, 211®; minarets of Kathemcin, 
2f'35®. After a halt of ten minutes we resumed our journey, travelling 
in a general direction of 13°. At 8.28, called another halt, to collect 
the parly; and at 8.37 went on in a direction of 20°. Arrived at Khani* 
beni-sa’ad* at 10.18, somewhat fatigued, having pa.ssed over a level 
desert covered with mounds of ancient ruins, and intersected with the 
broken banks of canals since 8.37. Spread our carpets on the ground, 
with a clear blue sky the only eano])y, and enjoyed a refreshing night’s 
re.st. 

Avg^itat 22//</.—Mounted at 2.50 a. m. to avoid the heat of the day. 
How deliciously i)ure is the atmosphere of this morning in the open 
Desert, compared to the eoudued air met with within the walls of Bagh¬ 
dad ! 'I’here is a beauty in the stillness, and it is a luxury to breathe. 
\Ve held on a course of 20' to 5.25, when it was su/rieiently light to 
obtain bearings in the bed of tlie l;^atulf canal, as follows:—direction of 

* A few ill tliu vicinity of tins Kliaii niroril for the cattle only a supply of brackish 
water. It is therefore iicccssiiry for the trnvcllcr, shoiihl he intend stoppinj' at this stage, to 
provide himself nilh ii supply from Ibighilad, pnrtienlnrly during the hot se.ison. Freshwater 
is, however, sometimes kejit for sale at the Khan, brought in skins from the Diynleh. 

t The Katiil eniial, ns it is here termed, run parallel with, and is etpial in size to, the Nahr- 
wnii itself. It can be trneed to some distance above the village of Siiidiyeh, and is supposed 
to have lieeii dug siibserpumt to the decay of the hitter. This decay was probably caused by 
the Tigris leaving its old bed and taking a sweep further to the eastward, when it separated the 
Nnhrwnn from its sources at A1 Kaim and Kniitaret-al-Rasnsa. This Kntui, indeed, npjiears 
to have e.xtciiiled from a little north of Siniliyeh only, to the “ band” in the bed of the Diya- 
leh, as no trai-es of a sister eniial to the Nahrwan are met with to the south of that river. 

Though the name Katnl is used only when speaking of the western canal in this position, 
it applies also to the hranehes in the iieighboiirliood of Saniarrah, nt A1 Kaim, and Kantaret- 
Hl-llasasa; indeed, Nahrwiin and Katiil are synonjmans ajipcllntions to the north of the Diya- 
leli. Major Knwliiisoii, in his memoir on the site of the Atropatenian Echatana, has 
ingeiiioiislv shown that the Katnl, or the Kiitiir (as it is often called), is identical with the 
Tonia of ThiHiphaiu's, and the Tornadatiis of Pliny ; the first syllable Kan signifying in Per¬ 
sian “ an exeavntimi,” and the modern town of 1)ar, situate riosc on the north bank of the 
canal, supplying, in its uueient appellative of Tur, the eoniieeting link of the name. In its 
other apja'llatioii of Nahrwiin we recognize the Nazznr of the campaigus of the Emperor Ilera- 
chns.^ See the work iilliuled to in the Uoyal (Icogrnphieal Journal, vol. x. part 1. 

1 cannot, however, think that Nahrwan was only apjilicd to the course of the canal south of 
the Diynleh, for in the present day the northern jiarts of the ennnl are more frequently termed 
Niihrwan than Katnl. Nor do I conceive that the waters of the Diyaleh alone were capable 
of supplying so extensive a canal; and, notwithstanding the distinct evidence of Yakut, am in¬ 
clined to believe they are one and the same rnnal, in which the waters of the Athcim and the 
Diyaleh were at that time absorbed. At the same time, however, we may infer that Katul or 
Kntur is the more ancient name, and that Nnhrwan superseded it generally only in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Ctesiphoii, the eajiital of Aniisliirevan, who, according to Yakut, both repaired 
and augmented it. Other names have been also applied to this gigantic canal, which strictly 
belong only to new ducts that were constructed on the decay of the old, for instance, A1 Dojm 
and Sid’t Azcz, and Major Ilawlinson states it as bearing tliiit of Nahrsusah also. 

For the etymology of Nahrwan we have Nahr, the Arabic equivalent of canal, and Wan, the 
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the canal crossing the road, 342°; village of Hup-hup, 310°; Bahriz 
village, 102°. Proceeded, after a halt of ten tninntes, in the same 
direction as before until G a. m., when we halted fur another ten minutes 
in the bed of the great Nahrwan canal, and observed as follows: course 
of the Nahrwan, 351°30'; Ziarct and tree in the distance, 228". The 
river Diyaleh now breaks in on the canal a quarter of a mile below this. 
Went on to the ferry of Haweidha, which we reached at 6.45, passing 
Khani Syed about half a mile on our right. The Diyaleh is now very 
low, with high steep banks. It is fordable for horses about one hundred 
yards above this and two miles below. This year the ferry is jointly 
farmed from Government by Futtch Agha and Khalil Agha. The for¬ 
mer is the present Tufungelii Bash! of Bagdad. It is, however, stated 
to be a bad speculation, from the paucity of Persian pilgrims crossing 
since the recent occupation of Kcrbela by the Turks. From the ferry 
to Bakuba* is half a mile. This v^Iagc boasts of some good gardens, 
and a few wretched houses emboibmed in'a date-grove, watered by a 
cut from the Khorasan or Jelluleh canal. This canal, after pa.ssing Abu 
Khainis, is lost in the Desert, about five hours south of this .spot. Here 
we remained during the heat of the day, which was excessive—thermo¬ 
meter 110° in the shade in the afternoon. The observing the sun in the 
artificial horizon for latitude and longitude was absolute torture. As 
evening drew nigh, however, it became comparatively cool and plea¬ 
sant. At 6.15 p. M. wc resumed our journey, keeping more to the 
north-eastward in a general direction of 44°. Passed a cut from the 
Khorasan at 6.45, and another at 7.10. At this time the road led us 
more to the eastward for forty-five minutes, then diverged in a direc¬ 
tion of 11”, when we crossed another cut from the Khorasan, leading to 

name of a town that formerly stood on its hanks,—or, probably, Wan is a contraction of the 
name of the monarch to whom Yakut ascribes its restoration. 

If the canal were in existence at the time of the retreat of the 10,000 Greeks, then it would 
represent the Physcus of Xenophon; and the site of Opis, as Major Rawlinson observes, would 
be marked by the ruins near Eski Baghdad. This is, however, a very doubtful question. I 
am inclined to view the canal as a work of a subsequent age, and think that the ruins of Opis 
must be sought for in some extensive vestiges near the junction of the Atheim (the more pro¬ 
bable Physcus) and the old bed of the Tigris, now termed Sh’taitha. Some very high mounds, 
noticed by Dr. Ross, on his journey to A1 Hadhr, in the vicinity of Waneh, will, in all proba¬ 
bility, be found to correspond with the situation of the lost city. This is, however, merely 
conjectural; for although we have a clue to com{>arativeljr modern towns when compared with 
Opis, we are yet unable to arrive at their [jositive identity. Even the Syro-Persian city erected 
by Khusru Amishirwan, at one day’s march from his capital at Ctesiphon, and which boasted 
of a stately circus, baths, and magnificent abodes for the convenience and amusement of his 
Syrian captives, cannot at the present time be recognized, although it was built to perpetuate 
the joint names of the monarch and his recent conquest of Antioch, the then capital of Syria.—- 
See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. xlii. 

* Bakuba, by double altitudes of the 0, is in latitude 10' N., and 13'52' E. of 
Baghdad. 

205 
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Karaslcl: licrc wc remained to water the cattle, and to allow llie 
party 1o close. The night was cool, with a brilliant moon. Started 
again in a direction of N. 22" K. till 10.05, when wc encamped for 
the niglit. 

%^rd .—Left onr ground at 3.50 a. m., continuing on the same 
line as the previous evening. At 4.35 cros.sed the dry bed of a canal, 
and at 5.7 halted for twenty minutes to observe the following bearing.s : 
direction of the road, 42"; Dakka village on the Mahrut canal, distant 
three miles, 20^"; bn>w of Dnlahu, the culminating point of the Zagros 
range, (J0r» di.stani about ninety miles; centre of the Jiand-i-Noa!i 
mountains, 70"; Minaret ofShehraban, 70J"; Bastagerd,* or Eski Bagh¬ 
dad, distant four miles, 115"; Zindan, or Palace of Bebdarakh, live miles 
distant, 135"; tomb of Benat-aLTlusseyn, one and aeprarter mile distant, 
237V’; sun’s tentre at rising, for variation of the compass, 79" 20'. 
Rc-mounting at 5.28 a. .m., we cro|scd the Mahrut canal by a brick 
bridge of one arch ; and then altering our route to 81", reached the vil¬ 
lage of Shchraban at (5.45. 'I’ook up our quarters in the best house the 
place adorded, but a miserable hovel. The day, too, was excessively hot, 
and the myriads of (lies that swarmed around prevented us enjoying 
the rest we so jnueh needed. We however obtained the usual observa¬ 
tions. The Shchraban canal bisects the village, and is lost a little to 
the south of it. It formerly watered Eski Baghdad, and, I believe, 
supplied the Zindanf also, but wc arc informed here that a cut from the 
Mahrut passed the latter. ShehrabanJ is sujtposcd to occupy the site of 

* Thn idi'iitification of Dustn^vrd with the present ruins temied K»ki nit^thdnd is fully ascer¬ 
tained from niinieroiis oriental authors. Sec Major llawlinson’s Memoir in vu). x. of Royal 
Geofjriiphienl J<iurnnl. It was n royal seat in the time of the ill-fated Khusru Parviz, and was 
eeiel>rated for it.s wealth ami magiiitieenec. On the success of Hcraelius, it nais desolated by 
the Roman troops. Three hundred standards taken from the towns an<l armies of the Western 
Empire, and a iinnierous multitude of Christian captives, which had graced the triumphs of 
Khusru’s arms in Syria, were restored to liberty. Khusrii himself, contrary to expectation, 
escaped through a hole in the wall of his palace, ami sought safety in an ignominious flight, 
nine days prior to the arrival of the Roman army from Theo[ihancs.—See Gibbm’* Decline 
ami Fall, chap. xlvi. p. hl7. 

t Position which the Roman army under the Emperor Ileraelius occupied after the defeat 
and flight of Khusru Pnrvix from Dastagord. See note in Gour’s Theuphanes, quoted in 
Major Rawimson’s Memoir on the .\tropatenian Ecbatana, p. 95. 

The name T<i/Mp3, employed in the MSS. of Theophunes, and which in the Memoir above 
alluded to is recognized by Major Ilawlinsoii as equivalent to the Oriental Tamerrch or Tamer- 
ret, 1 conreivc is nothing more than a Greek contraction of the name of the district, and nut 
applicable to any ])articiilar town. Tn/trp3, in all probability, is a comiioiind of the Arabic 
Ta/tr, “ date,” and (jc b Epd, “ land” or “ province,” and may well have been applied to this 
locality, from the fact that in coming from either Europe or the N£. parts of Persia, the date- 
groves arc liere first met with in a flourishing condition. The name, indeed, may have been 
written thus in the Greek MS. of Theophoues, in the same way as we have NopjSue for Nahr- 
wao. Shchraban, in its miseruble village and stunted date-grove, reflects sadly on the present 
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the ancient Apollonya. Many mounds covered with broken pottery, 
and the remains of numerous canals crossing each other in fantastic 
lines, mark it as the former abode of a numerous and industrious popu¬ 
lation. The now barren and densely heated plain, highly cultivated as 
it no doubt was, afforded in bygone times some pleasant retreats, under 
the shelter of its groves, from the scorching heats of summer, which we, 
alas! feel and must bear, without a hope of relief. The date-tree, so luxu¬ 
riant and fruitful in the neighbourhood of Baghdad, is here a stunted and 
a forlorn object. A headless minaret stands in the centre of the village, a 
fit emblem of its fallen condition. At 6.25, the declining rays of the sun 
induced us to quit our miserable abode for the saddle. Our course now 
lay in a direction of 5S*, over and through some extensive mounds of 
ruin, probably the remains of the ancient flilta, until 7.5, when we di¬ 
verged to 64", a table-flat on the Ilamrin range, then bearing 5Ji*. Con¬ 
tinued on this course to 7.37, when we crossed the llaniniych,* and 
shortly after the Belad Ruz,f canaif; the latter by a fine brick bridge 
recently built at the expense of an opulent mcndiant of Baghdad for the 
convenience of pilgrims visiting the holy ciiics of Najuf and Korbela, 
and, like most other works in this country, was erected from pious and 
charitable motives, 'fhe Belad Ruz canal is the most northerly and 
easterly of all the cuts from the left bank of the Diyalch south of the 
Ilamrin, and being the nearest to the base of the range, has consequently 
the deepest bed, with high steep banks. It waters the country us far 
south as Mendalli, and, I believe, formerly extended far below it. Be¬ 
tween the Belad Ruz and the last station noted, the country became 
more undulating, and the road proportionably tortuous, winding from 
NK. to SE. 

It became necessary to collect tha party after crossing the Belad Ruz, 
and before entering the defiles of the Hamrin,t which are notorious for 
harbouring parties that may be out in search of plunder. We halted 
therefore until 8.30, and sufficient time and opportunity were afforded to 
the Rustams of the party to alarm the nervous by horrible and incredible 

(■utidition nf this once fruitful province, by double altitudes of the 0 its iM>sition was ascer¬ 
tained to be in latitude 34‘’0U'9' north, and by meridian altitude 33" 58'db* N. Its chroiio- 
metrical difference from Itajthdad is 31' 18' east. 

Named after the Khalif Ilarun-al-Rashid, who is said to have first excavated it. 

t Bara Soth of Theophanes, and the Baraz-rud of Yakut. See Major Rawlinson’s Memoir 
on the Atropatenian Ecbatana, p. 95. 

J An undulating barren ridge of tertiary formation, from >300 to 500 feet of elevation, ex¬ 
tending in a direction from SE. to NW., across the level plains of Assyria. The ridge 
appears to be a spur thrown off from the skirts of the &gro8 chain in the neighbourhood of 
Mendalli, and can be traced, in almost a direct line, to within a short distance of the ancient 
city of AI Hadhr in Mesopotamia. It is'severed by the Tigris, by the Atheim, and by the Di- 
yaleh. That portion of the range west of the Tigris hears the name of Jebal Mak’hul, and is 
considerably more elevated than the parts to the south-eastward. 
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talcs of robbery and murder. We entered the much*dreaded gorge 
at 9,* and continued winding slowly, and with proper caution, through 
its hillocks and defiles until 10.30, when we encamped on the plain be¬ 
yond. The silence that had pervaded the party in the dreaded gorge 
now gave place to boisterous tales of individual prowess in former ren¬ 
contres with the banditti of the Desert; and it was amusing to witness 
the bold front of one or two of the party, whose countenances but half 
an hour previous wore an aspect as pale as the chaste luminary that was 
shining above them, and who would have fled at the first alarm. 

August 24//t.—After a cool and refreshing night mounted at 4,30 
A. M., and stopped at a dry cut from the Diyaleh at 5.20, for the 
following bearings;—Direction of the road onwards, 22®; isolated 
tumulusf on the right bank cf the Diyaleh, 327®; village of Kiz’lrobat, 

* The river Diyaleh breaks through the ridge about one and a half mile NW. by W. of this 
position, in a full and impetuous stream. To^iis spot we must attach Herodotus’s talc of the 
labours of the great Cyrus, who spent nearly a whole year in diverting the river from its original 
bed into 3(i0 channels, because his favourite horse was drowned in attempting to cross it. No 
other river will so well accord ivith the description of Herodotus on the ancient Gyndes, and 
the remains of a dam across the stream, constructed in a remote age, may continue a monu¬ 
ment of the wrath and perseverance of that monarch. The Khalis, the Belad-ruz, the Mah- 
rut, the Horuniyeh, and numerous other canals, again branching out into smaller ducts, have 
their origin at and a little below the dam. In the present day even, their number may 
amount to that described by the historian. 

Rennell, in his Geography of Herodotus, vol. ii. sec. xiii. p. 4Jl, identifies the modern 
Diyaleh with the Gyndes of antiquity; but the testimony of Major Rawlinson, w’ho has travel¬ 
led through must of the countries coursed by its waters, is almost conclusive evidence of their 
being one and the same river, and yet our mtqis still continue disfigured by a Gyndes falling 
into the Tigris between the Diyaleh and the Kcrkha river, whereas, from my own experience, 
I confidently affirm that with the exception of the Um'l Khanzir, the Nahri Sa’ad (insignificant 
torrents reaching to the Tigris during the winter months only), and some outlets from the 
great lake of Haweza, no river is to be met with in the intervening space falling into the 
Tigris from sources in the mountains of Persia. The Hud, a branch of the Tigris connected 
with the lake of Haweza, has, however, been known, from sudden rises of the Kerkha river 
occurring while the Tigris is in a very low state, at times to fall into the parent stream, and 
may have given rise to the supposition that the Hud had sources per se, instead of being de¬ 
rived from the Tigris. 

t These tumuli, so often met with in Asia Minor, Syria, Kurdistan, and Persia, are singular 
and interesting relics of a former age. Some have been fortified, and exhibit at the present 
time massive ruins on their summits. Others have been erected over distinguished individuals! 
who may have died, or have fallen in the numerous conflicts that these localities have witnessed, 
and the sepulchral urns so often found entombed in these piles give evidence of the fact. The 
most ancient notice, I believe, that we possess regarding these singular structures, is found in 
Diod. Sic. chap. i. book ii. p. 111. He ascribes their origin to Semiramis, and the custom 
waa doubtless followed by subsequent nations, until interment superseded the pyreal form of 
disposing of the dead. Diodorus, in speaking of the customs oi Semiramis, remarks: " In 
champaign countries, she would raise eminences, on which she would sometimes build sepul¬ 
chres for her officers and commanders, and at other times towns and cities. Through her 
whole expeditions she always used to raise an ascent, u|X)u which she pitched her own pavilion. 
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20*; peak of Baziyan, 22*; blu/Tend of Bainu, 41^*; brow of Dalahu, 
63*; sun at rising, for variation, 79^*; centre of Band>i*Noah, 81*30'; 
distant peak to the 8outh>east\vard, supposed to be Manishl, 119*30'. 
Proceeded onwards at 5.33, passing over cultivated grounds watered by 
the small canal Merjaniych, a cut from the Diyaleh. At 6.30 reached 
Kiz’l-robat,* a small village farmed this year by our friend Kader Pacha, 
who received us very kindly, and entertained us with true Kurdish 
hospitality. Though we required rest after night travelling, we were as 
usual doomed to disappointment, the excessive heat and annoying flies 
preventing the obtaining any : we however managed to drag through a 
long and weary day in conversation with our host, and in working out 
the observations taken on the journey. Most of the Kurds are inquisi¬ 
tive, but not impertinently so, and we derived some amusement in 
answering the numerous queries of our entertainer, who is a well-edu¬ 
cated man, and conversant with most of the oriental authors. Of high 
birth and well connected, he was sft one time selected to govern the 
Turco-Kurdish Pachalic of Sulimaniyeh, which gave him his present 
title of Pacha; but from some intrigue he never reached his court. 
Devotedly attached to hunting, he spends most of his lime in some 
favoured retreat, or in superintending his farm. His appearance is as 
patriarchal as his habits arc abstemious, and his manners mild and con¬ 
ciliating. No wonder, then, that he is beloved by his Ryots and followers. 
We had known Kader Pacha in Baghdad, and were delighted again to 
meet him on his ground, and share the hospitality which was warmly 
extended to us. After partaking of a farewell meal in his company, 
and discussing the policy of European States, which he is extremely 
fond of, we took a reluctant leave; the old man, with a falcon on his 
wrist, accompanying us some distance on the road, attended by a troop 
of armed retainers, and some goodly hounds,—cither to enjoy the pas¬ 
times of the field, to make a foray,t or to repel attack, as chance or 
inclination may direct him. 

that from thence she might have a view of her whole army. Many things which she performed 
in Asia remain to this day, and are called Semiramis’s works.” ' 

I shall have occasion again to allude to these singular structures in other parts of the Journ¬ 
al, more particularly when journeying through the plain of Shahrizur; but I may here add, 
that on the plains of Waterloo, traces of these ancient usages, commemorative of that glorious 
event and of those who fell, may be witnessed at the present time, in the modem structures 
that have been raised since 1815. 

* Kiz’l-robat, by double altitudes of the0, is in latitude 34° 10'51'N., by its mcr. alt. 
34° 10' 59' N., and 40' 27' east of Baghdad. The magnetic variation in 1844 was .3° 5' west. 

t In Herodotus and Xenophon, and indeed in most ancient as well as in comparatively 
modem writers, we are informed that the amusements of the chase were not incompatible 
with the toils of war. We learn Iram Heeren that monarchs as well as whole armies were 
devoted to the pursuit; and our inimitable Scott, in his Tales of the Scottish Border, has 
drawn a true picture of frontier life, as applicable to the barbarous Kurds of the present day 
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Mounting at 6.20, our course lay in a direction of 80". At 6.40, the 
small canal Merjaniych was crossed. It leaves the Diyaleh about two 
miles below the junction of the A’bi Holwan and A’bi Shirwan. These 
two streams are the main branches of the Diyaleh river, which name 
appears to apply only to the trunk stream, as it is unknown beyond the 
frontier town of Khannkin. The A’bi Shirwan, coming from the rnoun* 
tains near Sinna, meets the A’bi Holwan about four miles north-eastward 
of Ki/'l-robat: at a short distance below their junction, the remains 
of a large ancient canal may be traced ; and two conspicuous mounds of 
ruins (probably on the silo of the ancient Jellaleh*) stand elevated 
considerably above the plain. Continuing the same direction as before, 
at 7 we ascended over another elevated ridge of sandstone and peb¬ 
bles, similar to and running parallel with the Ilamrin range. These 
ridges appear as stepping stones to the approach to the mountains, the 
alternate ridges being from eight to live miles apart, and the interven¬ 
ing space occupied by a line plaifl susceptible of cultivation. After 
halting twenty-five minutes to collect the party, we proceeded in a direc¬ 
tion from 56" to 22", the road varying between these points (as we 
crossed the ridges alluded to) until 11.5, when we entered the alluvial 
valley of the Holwan. From this to Khanakin the course was 55". At 
midnight we entered the town and cros.sed the Holwan by a splendid 
bridge of nine arches. This bridge has reeently been repaired, and is 
the only modern structure that can claim the attention of the traveller 
in this country. The town, or rather village, of Haji-Karaf stands 
opposite Khanakin, on the Persian side of the stream. It has a line 
Khan for the reception of goods and accommodation of the merchant or 
traveller. Khanakin and Haji-Kara are now the frontier towns lying on 
the main road between Turkey and Persia, though, strictly speaking, in 
accordance with the old treaties, the Pachalic of Zohab, as far as the old 
fort of Sarrnil at the head of the Taki-Oirrah pass, is undoubtedly 
Turkish soil. 'I’his portion of the country was lost to Turkey in 1821, 
by the invasion of the Persian troops under Mahomed Ali Mirza, then 
prince of Kirmanshah. This energetic prince had reached as far as this 
point on his advance against Baghdad when he W'as attacked with 

as to the semi-civilized fraternity that infested the marshes between England and Scotland 
during the unsettled times prior to the reign of the first James. 

* Jellaleh was a strung position in the time of the Sassaiiian kings of Persia. It was here 
that a part of the army which came to the relief of the unfortunate Yezdijerd, the lost 
monarch of the house of Sosson, was captured after the decrisive battle of Kadesiyeh, a. d. fiiki, 
by Hashem, nephew of Soad the Arabian general.—Sec History of Yezdijerd in the Ant. Hist. 

p. 120. 

t The garden-house in the village of Haji-Kara stands in latitude 34° 20' 47* N. by double 
altitudes of the 0; by its mer. alt. in 34° 20' 37' N. Longitudinal difference east of Baghdad, 
33' 10' j and the variation of the needle in IS44 was found to be 2° 10' west. 
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cholera, and died in a few hours. The hopes and ambition of Persia 
died with him, and his army returned disheartened to Kirmanshah. 
The territory, however, which he then gained, has since been unwillingly 
recognized as Persian soil, from inability in the Turkish ruler of Baghdad 
to rc-conquer it; and the surrounding tribes, taking advantage of this, 
in some measure, debateable soil, repair to the neighbourhood for the 
adjustment of their disputes cither by negotiation or by the sword. The 
latter is, however, the most often resorted to, and this locality is, there¬ 
fore, one of the most disturbed in cither district. The disputes between 
tribe and tribe are not only adjusted here, but tribes in rebellion against 
either Government find it a convenient spot for the exercise of their 
lawless habits, as by crossing the barrier they effectually secure them¬ 
selves from pursuit. This insecurity will at all times prevail, unless, 
indeed, the Turkish Governor of Baghdad and the Persian Amir of 
Kirmanshah mutually act for the coercion of the tribes and the repose 
of the frontier. But this is not the policy of either, as these aggressions 
not only tend to keep alive the national hatred and antipathy, but serve, 
ill some measure, as a screen to the grasping power of the despots in 
either province, who fail not secretly to foment them.* Major Rawlin- 
.son’s mission will, I fear, be a laborious one. Possessing the confidence 
of both patties, his abilities and knowledge of native character will fit 
him for the task,which, if prosperous, will prove of great benefit to the Com¬ 
missioners at Erzroum : the habits, hatreds, prejudices, and conflicting 
testimonies, however, of the tribes and factions that he is endeavouring 
to reconcile, independent of their difference of faith, form a mass of in¬ 
congruous material ill adapted to ensure the desired success. Both 
Khanakin and Haji-Kara form considerable entrepots for trade, and 
many of the influential houses at Baghdad and Kirmanshah have their 
agents located here. With this object it is that Mr. II. has accom¬ 
panied us on this journey: he is about to establish an agency for the 
collection of the produce of the Kurdish mountains, returning, in ex¬ 
change, the manufactures of England. Gums, galls, and other drugs, 
abound in this vicinity, and I believe only want an enterprising indivi¬ 
dual and an honest agent—a rara avis in his terris —to make them a 
source of considerable profit. 

August 25th .—Rose early, and retired to the shade of the garden a.s 
being preferable to the house during the heat of the day. Major Rawlin- 
son received numerous visits from the principal people residing in tho 

* This district, as well as others bordering the mountain ranges of the Zagros, has in all 
ages been the scene of rapine, bloodshed, and strife. Both Arrian and Strabo rejtcatcdly 
allude to these disturbed regions, and tbe lawless habits of the Cossei, who maintained then, 
as at .present, an independence, notwithstanding their vicinity to the capital. Alexander the 
Oreat, who Anally conquered them, experienced much difficulty in keeping them under his 
yoke.—Sec Heeren, vol. i. p. 245, from Arrian’s Histor}' of Alexander. 
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town and its vicinity, who inform us that the roads between this and 
Kasri'Shirin are infested with plundering parlies of the Jaf and Hama« 
wand tribes, rendering it unsafe to proceed without an escort. This 
will delay us a little. The escort that accompanied us from Baghdad 
returns from this, their further service being useless beyond the Turkish 
frontier. A report reached us tu>day that one of our Kassids had been 
robbed of his letters, and severely wounded, by a party of Jaf a few days 
back : I trust this may prove incorrect, as matters will be still more diffi¬ 
cult to arrange. A little after sunset the expected escort arrived, having 
had a skirmish with a plundering party in the morning. A fine lady 
nearly related to the chief of Kurrind, was severely wounded by a spear 
through his lungs. They confirm the report of the robbery of the 
Kassid, but deny that he was wounded as we heard this morning: on the 
contrary, they state that he was kindly received by the Jaf chiefs when 
carried before them, and that the robbers were punished with the lo.ss of 
their ears. Which of these reports is the true one, yet remains doubtful. 
Entertained our new friends at dinner; the commandant of the party 
proving to be a former proUgt of Major Rawlinson’s when serving in 
Persia seven years ago. This worthy, a Guran of the Ali-Tlahi sect, 
appeared much pleased at meeting his old patron and quondam comman¬ 
der, and, delighting in the good cheer before hi m, recounted, with evident 
satisfaction, tales of former service, in which both had mutually shared. 
From the terrace of the house in which we lodged the following bearings 
were obtained ;—©at setting, for the variation of the needle, 2853®; tomb 
of Imam Abbas, one and a quarter mile distant, 276®; a tumulus called 
Tappeh Koleh, where the canal exhausts itself in irrigation, 211®, distant 
four miles; an isolated peak* on this side of the Shirwan, 321J®; brow 
of Dalahu, 683®; point of Ban-Zerdah, 633"; centre of the Band-i-Noah, 
95.}®; Shahri-zur hill, 118®. 

August 26tk .—Left Haji-Kara, after a few hours’ sleep, at 1.45 a. m., 
attended by our escort. Two Kafilahs, taking advantage of our strong 
party, accompany us. With a brilliant moon we threaded our way, over 
disordered heaps and ridges of sandstone and pebbles, in a general 
direction between NNE. and ENE. The latter course was most pre¬ 
valent, and the road ascended considerably the whole way. At 4.45 
passed an enclosure of rough stones, dignified with the name of Kaleh 
Sabzi. It is now unoccupied, having been built to keep in check the 
numerous marauding parties that frequent this locality. It has failed, 
however, in its object, for it is difficult to procure a garrison to remain, 
for a length of time, on so lonely a spot,—their own fears, coupled with 
the threats of the tribes around, being sufficient excuse for its abandon¬ 
ment. A similar enclosure in ruins, named Kaleh Shamiii, alike 


* HillofDftkkch. 
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dcserlecl, borders llio road twenty niinntes further on* At (>.30, the 
Holvvan river touches the road, and for a short distance winds along it. 
Its waters, unlike the Tigris, are dark and clear, and run with some 
rapidity over a hard pebbly bottom. In the spring and winter it must 
discharge a considerable body of water, but it is now comparatively 
shallow and about twenty yards broad. At 7 a. m. reached the Cara¬ 
vanserai at Kasri-Shirin,* a miserable halting-place, in whose blacken¬ 
ed and smoke-begrimed vaults we are, howtwer, glad to shelter our¬ 
selves from the fierce heat, aliliough vermin and every other abomination 
surround us. We were compelled, from the exee.‘<sive heat, to remain 
in the Khan during the (lay, which we di-.voted to the working out of 
our astronomical observations and in taking otliers for the determining 
of the position of this place. 'L’he thermometer was 98" in the coolest 
spot we could lind, but when exposed to llui hot wind that blew all 
day it rose to J lo". In the evening we visited the ruins in the vicinity 
of the Khan, about a (juarler of a mile nortji of the (-aravanserai. A 
quadrangular mound, evidently of gr(“at anti(]uity, expo.sing at its sides 
large blocks of well-cut masonry, first excited our attention. This 
mound is detacluMl from tlie more extensive, but, in my opinion, the 
more modern nmiains lo the NW., by either a fosse or a natural 
ravine. On the .south of it is a misi'r.'ible hamlet, inhal>itcd by a few 
wretched Kurds, built on the fichris of the former buildings, support¬ 
ed on solid arches, which arc here; and there exposed by the Ilolwan 
having encroached on the right bank. NNW. of the Kasr, or mound 
above mentiomul, about half a mile distant, tlie nmiains of a square brick 
building are still standing, bnt roolless, having an arched doorway on 
each side. 'I’hisl presume to have been a ilre-teinplc, from the reinain.s 
of one, in all respects similar, wliicli I had seen near Jluinaniyehf on 
the Tigris. A large oblong enclosure extends from this edifice, the 
area of which may he two miles. Its walls arc from ten to fifteen feet 
high at present, very thick and solid, and comjxiscd of large unhewn 
boulders of a rcddish-blaek stone, similar to basalt, imbedded in a 
coarse mortar of a very hard and durable nature. These walls present 
a singular appearance in their present state, bnt may have been coated 
with plaster when originally built. We had not time to examine 
thoroughly the whole of the interesting remains in this neighbourhood. 

* Kasri-Shiriii stands in latitude 34° .’<0' (J* N. by double altitudes of the 0; by meridian 
altitude 3-1° 30'27'N. Its longitude east of Baghdad was made 1° 06'15'. Rich, however, 
places it eleven miles further to the east, but I think the former may be relied on. Rich’s 
latitude of the same place is 34“ 30 3fJ' north.—See ‘his Kurdistan and Nineveh, vol. ii. 

p. 267. 

t Kuheh’t-el-Nar, about five miles west of the remains of a Saracenic city, built upon the 
site of a Babylonian town on the peninsula of Hnmaniycli, close to the right bank of the Ti¬ 
gris. Its name implies “ tevpie or apartment of fire.” 

216 
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Rich, liowcvei, who spent some days both here and at Haoush Kerek, 
a similar ruin, has entered more into detail. In our short survey 
we could trace no remains of buildings, excepting a quadrangle, which 
has been termed “the palace,” within the enclosure, but were inclined to 
Consider it as having been constructed as a receptacle for wild animals. 
The native tradition assigns its erection to Khusru Parviz,* who here is 
said to have enjoyed the amusement of the chase, and the society of the 
beautiful Shirin. To the east of the enclosure a substantial aqueduct 
conducted the waters of the Ilolwan from near their source to the royal 
park. It is not improbable, indeed, that the area of the enclosure then 
contained a profusion of luxuriant trees, similar to the venerated Shikar* 
gahs of the late Amirs of Sind on the banks of the Indus, requiring a 
lavish supply of water, not only for their own existence on so arid a soil 
as that in the vicinity of the Kasr, but to maintain alive the numerous 
animals that were imprisoned beneath their shade, and were destined 
for the sport of the royal hunter. The remains of this aqueduct, built 
on a wall of solid masonry, can now be traced for many miles, and the 
place, though not affording many objects of interest to the antiquary, 
yields some amusement to the traveller from the many stories of love 
and the chase connected with it, which have been founded on the ro¬ 
mantic attachment that the Sassanian monarch entertained for his 
Christian queen, and on her partiality for the enamoured Firhad of 
Persian romance. A similar ruin, tertned Haoush Kerek, is situate 

* A note in Rich’s Kurdistan anil Ninevoli, vol. ii. p. 2fil, on this subject, is worth tran- 
scribinp:— 

“ Khusru Par^’iz, king of Persia, of the Sassanian dynasty, was the grandson of (’liosrocs 
Amishirwan. lie married a daughter of the Emperor Mauricis, who is generally supposed to 
be tlie same jierson as the heroine of the eastern romances of Khusru and Sliiriu. 

“ This eastern heroine has likewise had tlie honour of being sung in German verse by M. 
Joseph von Hammer, in his poem of “ Shircon” ; and whoever may be desirous of knowing more 
of this lady, and of the poets who have treated of her history, will Und am])Ie details on the 
subject in a work just published by that distinguished and indefatigable orientalist, entitled 
‘ The History of Ottoman Poetry.’ 

“ The town, which is supposed to have been built by Khusru Parvis, in honour of Shirin, and 
to have been called after her, is described as situated between the towns of Holwan and 
Khanakin. He is reported to have said to Shirin, ‘ Royalty would be a glorious thing, if it 
endured for ever’: to which she answered, ‘ If it had endured for ever, it would never have 
come to us.’ Khusru Par\'iz is the Cliosrocs IT. of the Greeks. By the Byzantine writers lie 
is said to have married a daughter of the Emperor Mauricis named Irene, which the Persians 
afterwards converted into Shirin^ ’ sweet,* or agreeable. The Roman accounts, however, say 
that she was a public dancer. Khusru Parviz was killed by his son, A. D. 627. 

“ The monarchs of Medea and Persia appear to have partaken of the nomade habits of their 
subjects from a remote antiquity to the present time. Their annual migrations according to 
the seasons were conducted with a pomp and magnificence unknown in Europe; and their 
parks and pleasure-houses in all parts of the empire were on such a lai^ scale, as not only to 
serve for the confinement of every s|M!cics of game, but contained such a space within their walls 
as to admit of their armies being reviewed.”—See Heerm, vol. i.^hap. ii. p. 402. 
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about six and a half miles west of Kasri>Shirin. Mr. Rich has fully 
described it in his Kurdistan and Nineveh, vol. ii. p. 270. 

August ^Ith .—In the saddle at 2.25 a. m., resuming our march in a 
very serpentine direction to the NE. At 3.30, touched upon the remains 
of the aqueduct leading to Kasri-Shirin. The duct or canal was about 
a foot broad : many of the stones that composed it are still scattered 
around. The wall that supported it is a massive structure, and is still in 
some places four or five feet above the level of the country.* Our course, 
after leaving the aqueduct, turned more to the SE., at no great distance 
from it, and led us again to the bank of the Holwan, at 3.45. From this 
lime until 4.35, altering our direction over disordered heaps and barren 
mounds between E. and ESE., when we pas.sed a Tappeh called by 
the Kurds Jellaleh,! and said to lx; half way between Kasri-Shirin and 
Sar-Pul. Many vestiges of former habitations are seen around ns, on 
the crests and ridges which are thrown ofl' from the north end of the 
Shanbalahl; ranges. This we rounded at 6.30, emerging from the 
cinder-like detritus of the hills into the alluvial valley of the Holwan. 
Through the plain we pursued a general direction of .102"; crossing 
many branches of the Holwan that are here distributed over the plain 
for agricultural purposes, at 7.10 the wrelched Caravanserai or Khan of 
Puli Zohab was reached. For the last hour we had been escorted by a 
large party of Jaf horsemen, under the chief of the tribe, Mahmud Beg. 

The contrast between the Arab and the Kurd is, in appearance, in 
favour of the latter. Wearing a gayer and better style of drcs.s,—the 
large turban surmounting, in most instances, line and manly features,— 
with a profusion of arms and tin.sel finery,—attached to their spirited, 
but ill-bred horses,—prepossess one in their favour at first sight; but 
for hardiness and endurance, either in the fight or in the chase, the 
small, ill-clad, but sinewy Arab stands as unrivalled in his own person, 

’* It was ]irolongcd beyotiil Kasri-Sliirin, as far as Haonsh Kvrek; at least, we are in¬ 
formed so. 

t This may he the scene of the defeat of part of Yuzdijerd's army, aiid not the position 
hearing nearly the same name, mentioned in page 144 of this Journal. I am inclined to view the 
former as the ruins of a much earlier town. 

t Samhulos of Tacitus, anil the reputed scene of the exploits of Hercules and his invincihle 
hand. Gotarzes, the Parthian monarch, was here employed in offering sacrifices when his 
kingdom was invaded hy Meherdates. The name signifies an car of wheat, and Major Baw- 
linson has ingeniously shown, in his notes on a March into Khuzistan, page 43, its connection 
with the earliest principles of religious adoration in the east. Doubtless many local deities 
were worshipped in the earlier ages on the banka of the Gilan river; and if in Shanbalah or 
Sanbalah. as signifying “ an ear of wheat,” and being the characteristic of' fecundity, we can 
trace the cause of its dedication to Venus, and its representation on the coins of Nannaia, we 
may, I think, in the name of Mount Anarish, the western boundary of the Gilan river, equally 
trace the name of the goddess, as represented by Anaitis and the Persian Anahia, though the 
Major has not remarked it. It is, however, merely conjectural, and suggested entirely hy a peru¬ 
sal of the clever notes, to whUh I have before alluded, in the Boyal Geographical Journal. 
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as docs the metal and temper of his j)urc slecd excel that of all other 
eastern breeds. 

Numerous visitors from tin- Jaf and Hamawand Kurds, who are in ibis 
neighbourhood, gave Major Rawlinson full occupation throughout the 
day. Being compelled to receive them all in a single room, the only 
tenable apartment the Khan afforded, rendered the place, from its 
crowded slate, so insufferably hot, that obtaining the sleep that wc much 
required after our night’s journey was out of the question : complaints, 
grievances, threats, and persuasions, were pouied h)rth in 'rurkish, 
Kurdish, and Persian by tin; chiefs an<l their numerous followers;— 
angry declamations, accompanied by hostile menaces, would, no doubt, 
have ended in open rupture bel\veen the parties, did not the presence of 
the Major restrain them. I had takt»n the usual daily observations for 
determining the po.sition of tin? place, and endeavoured to work them 
out, but the I>abel-likc confusion within the solitary apartment ill 
accorded with the quiet so necessary to logarithmic calculation, so I 
resigned it in despair: iruleed, I place but little confidence in the results 
eventually obtained from these observations,’*' as the influx of the multi- 
lude into the Khan caused the merciny of the artificial hori/on to 
tremble in such a degree as to preclude almost an approach to correct¬ 
ness. As evening drew nigh our friends gradiially left us, and we were 
enabled to leave the confined space wc had all day occupied, with the 
thermometer at 10')”, for fhe terrace of the Khan. A sumptuous meal, 
to which that lu.\ury, ice, brought from the mountains above us, contri¬ 
buted not a little, soon dis|)ellcd the feverish languor which had crept 
over the parly from fatigue and the deprivation of sleep. We were again 
in the saddle at 8 r*. m. 

The Khans of Sar-Puli Z))hab, for there are two, stand in the valley 
of the llohvan, on the right bank of the river, at the fc»ol of a spur pro¬ 
jecting from the high range of the Band-i-Noah to the NW. They are 
surrounded by a few huts, and some reed villages of Ba/ilan Kurds 
occupy the neighbouring plain. In themselves they are altogether 
unworthy of notice, but the locality is one of great interest. 'J’hc pro¬ 
jecting spur above mentioned is called the Dukkani T)aud Range, and is 
covered with figures and inscriptions of the Kaianian and Sassanian ages, 
The Holwan, flowing from its source in the defile of Rijab, tumbles 
with great violence through a gorge in the range close to the Khans; 
and on the left bank of the stream, opposite to them, the remains of the 
Calah of Asshur,f and the Halah of the Israciitish captivity, one of the 

* By these results the bridge at Sar-Puli /ubab is in latitude 31°!26' N., and east of 
BaghtUd 1°20'56'N, 

t See Major Rawlinson’s Notes in the Royal Geographical Journal, on a March from Johab 
to Khuzistan. In a later era it was known to the Persians and itrabs by the name of Ilolwan, 
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eight primeval cities of the world, are still washed by its waters. Parts 
of the ancient buildings are seen in section, from the river having un¬ 
dermined their bases; and bricks, bearing the cuneiform inscriptions, 
similar to those of Babylon, abound in the vicinity. This city was 
coeval with Babylon, Nineveh, and Rcsen,*and is frequently mentioned 
by ancient and the more modern oriental authors. For its identity 
and discovery we arc indebted to Major Rawlinson, who has, in his in¬ 
teresting March from Zohab to Khusdstan, given a very full and elaborate 
description of the various monuments of antiquity in this neighbourhood. 
With great regret we were compelled to leave these relics without 
examining them minutely, although portions of them can be seen indis¬ 
tinctly from the Khan; the great heat and ourotheroccupations prevent¬ 
ing an inspection of them until#unset, at which time, a visit would have 
been useless, as, to be seen in perfection, requires the full blaze of the 
noonday sun. 

C'rossing the llolwan by the bridge near the Khan at 8.5 r. m., wc 
passed through the gorge in the Dukkani Daud Range, in which the river 
ilows, and kept a (sourse between 110" and 146", through the plain of 
Bishiweh. 'J’his pl.ain occupies the space between the low spur deno¬ 
minated the Jlukkani Daud to the west, and the heights of Zagros on 
the east. It is plentifully watered by mountain streams, and well cul¬ 
tivated. It terminates at the foot of the Taki Cirrah (“gates of Zagros”) 
pass, which wc reached at J0.20, having passed an excavated sepul¬ 
chre,! supposed to have once contained a sarcophagus in the Dukkani 
Daud Range, about two and a half miles SE. of Sari-Pul. The moon 
having not yet risen prevenled a sight of this remarkable spot, but 
as we commenced the ascent of the far-famed j)as8, that luminary 
burst forth in all her sj)lendour above the oak-crowned crests of 
the Zagros. 

The ascent proved rather a laborious one, over a zigzag ^d very 
rough road, formed of loose masses of fallen rock, and large boulders of 
stone like gigantic pebbles. The elevation of the road may be about 
20"; and, in its present state, is certainly ill adapted for the passage of 
either troops or artillery. 

A little labour and expcn.se would, however, place it in as efficient 
a state as it no doubt was in the remote ages when Cyrus, Darius 

and Dr. Ross, who visited this part of the countiy in 1835, states it to be sometimes called 
Samangan and lliliwan. As late as the Sassanian ages it continued a city of considerable 
importance. Yezdijerd, the last of that dynasty, ded to it on his defeat by Wakasibu Sand, 
and we may therefore date its decline from the invasion of the Arab hordes, a. o. 636, when 
Mahomedanism succeeded to the religion of Zoroastea. 

* Genesis x. 2 to 12; and for other scriptural notices refer to 11. Kings xvii. 6 to 11; II. 
^Chronicles v. 26. b. c. 710—715. 

t Royal Geographical Journal, part 1 of 1839, pp. 38, 39. 

V 
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Hystaspcs, and Alexander led their mail-clad legions, their elephant 
trains, and unwieldy engines of war through its-defiles, when con¬ 
quest or the suppression of rebellious subjects induced them to quit the 
genial climate of royal Ecbatana for a descent on the more fertile, 
but more sultry plains of Habylonia and Assyria. It was then, as 
it is now, the main pass on the high road between those provinces 
and the royal city, and formed the boundary between Media and 
Assyria ; and in the subsequent dynasties of the Seleucidte, the Par- 
thians, and the Sassanians, it undoubtedly held a conspicuous place in 
the boundary compacts entered .into by the successive rnonarchs that 
have ruled over these disturbed tracts; and, strictly speaking, at the 
present time forms the line of demarcation between the Ottoman 
and the Persian empires. • 

The ascent of the most difficult part of the pass occupied us exactly 
an hour from the Bishiweh plain, and in this short time the temperature 
had varied .‘<onic 25®. The oppressive heats of the plains were exchang¬ 
ed for the bracing air of the raonntain.s, and the wearied spirits of the 
party rose in the same |)roportion : even the very mules, notwithstand¬ 
ing the labour they had undergone in the ascent, seemed to gain renew¬ 
ed vigour, and now trudged lightly along with their heavy loads at a 
quickened pace. 

Half way up the pass stands a venerable arch of white marble, from 
whence its name 'I’aki Oirrah.* It is no doubt of very great antiquity, 
but bears neither inscription nor design. The architecture, though not 
of a superior order, is massive and well-defined. It was, however, 
viewed with interest frotn the historical associations probably connected 
with it, contrasting vividly with its present bleached and time-worn 
appearance. 

Quitting the short angular turns that we had been compelled to take 
on the ]|scent of the pass, at 11.20 we entered the narrow defile, or 
gorge, which severs the higher range of Mount Zagros from the lofty 
crest of the Band-i-Noah -Chain. This chain is the most westerly of the 
Persian mountains, and forms the great barrier between the alluvial 
plains of Assyria east of the Tigris, now termed Irak Arabia, and the 
mountainous districts of Persia. 

The scenery at this time became very grand. On cither hand the 
dark foliage of the oak, overspreading the sides and summits of the 
mountains, was here and there relieved by a bare abutting crag. A 
brilliant moon over head reflected its beams on the pale “ arch holding 
the road,” now left honoured in its solitude a thousand feet below us. 
The road continued to ascend through the gorge in a general direction 


* tiec Major ^wlinson’s Notes in Royal Geographical Journal, before quoted. 
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of 13D*; until we arrived at the village and Khan* of Surkhi-Dezr, at 
midnight. Here we halted for the night, glad enough to exchange the 
light clothing in which we had been clad since leaving Baghdad for the 
warm beds that awaited ns, spread out under the canopy of heaven on 
the house>tops of the village. Sleep, however, did not visit us as soon as 
we expected, although we had now been without rest for twenty-four 
hours,—the splendid scenery around, and the delightful change in the 
climate, serving as a subject of conversation for some time after we had 
retired to rest. 

August 2Sth .—Resumed our march through the defile at 5, over a 

* The remains of a fire temple are seen close to the Khan, snpporteil on massive arches. 
This interesting relic of Magian adoration is on a spot well selected by 

“ Those who made their altars the Igigh places of earth, u’er-gazing mountains.” 

The fondness of the early Persians for elevated sites whereon to perform their religious 
observances has often been remarked, and Herodotus, in speaking of them, remarks:— 

“ Their custom is to ofiTer, from the summits of the higliest mountains, sacrifices to Jove, 
<1istingHi8hing by that appellation all the expanse of the firmament. Tlicy also adore the sun, 
the moon, earth, fire, water, and the winds, which may be termed their original deities.”— 
Hook i. chap, l.'il. 

lie, however, shortly afterwards distinctly states that they possessed no temples, and sacri¬ 
ficed without the aid of fire. Hut in these respects we may presume the historian has derived 
his information from a wrong source, - for fire temples must have originated when the system 
which Zoroaster is reputed to have founded, nr reformed only, caused a revolution in the more 
ancient forms of worship. Indeed, long prior to the era of Herodotus, we have undoubted 
evidence iu scripture history of the existence of temples, and the employment of fire as a 
sacred clement in connection with the Mithraic worship of the sun. In II. Kings .\xiii. 5, 10, 
11, 10, -some seventy-five years before Oyriis ascended the throne of Per.sia, and consequently 
nearly a century and a half before IIer()d()tu.s was born,—we have the mode of the Mithraic 
worship distinctly chanictcrised almost in the words of that author himself: and the houses of 
the high ])laces which Josiah destroyed cannot but signify the temples that had become dedi¬ 
cated to the new doctrines attending the worship of the elements. 

Rollin (art. iv. chap. iv. hook iv. of his Ant. Hist.) in quoting from Xenophon, notices 
the ambiguity of the ancient authors, but would also lead us to suppose that temples were 
inconsistent with the right worship of the Deity, who, according to the tenets of 3hroaster, 
should he adored in the open air; and relates that Xerxes wantonly destroyed the Grecian 
temples as being ineompatihlc with ordaineil observances ; yet he subsequently admits that 
one of the great eifects of the reformation of Zoroaster was the institution of temples in which 
the sacred fire was carefully preserved. 

We are aware, at the same time, that the destruction of the Grecian edifices took place 
when Xerxes made his inroads into Greece ; for we have authentic accounts of the barbarous 
retaliation that Alexander the Great, in a fit of intoxication, practised after the fall of Persepolis. 
The reasons, therefore, that induced Xerxes to raze the temples of Greece, must be assigned, 

I think, to the acts of the iconoclast rather than be vi^tved in the same category as Xeno- 
phop,—for Zoroaster, although w'e are ignorant of the precise period of his advent, is well 
known to have flourished long before the reign of Xerxes,—indeed, in an age prior perhaps to 
the Median, if not even anterior to the Assyrian monarchy : we may consequently presume 
that the monarch was a follower of the reformed religion, and perhaps a frequenter of these 
esteemed edifices, whose existence, ab initio, appears to have been essentially requisite to 
the full working of the system. 
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very rough road, and so narrow at times that the caravan was compelled 
to proceed in single file. The morning was very cool and pleasant, a 
fine easterly wind blowing down the defile. At 6.55 we arrived at the 
ruins of the old fort of Sar-rnil, anciently called Tur. From Surkhi* 
Dozr to this place the general bearing is 135“. On the route we in¬ 
quired of our guides the present name of the Zagros Range to our left, 
and were surprised at hearing the appellation of Zarr applied to it. Major 
Rawlinson deems this the original of the Greek Zagros, which is, indeed, 
probable. At the old fortress of Sar-mil the space between the mountain 
ranges gradually expands as they extend to the SE. into the rich plain 
of Kirrind, abounding in water, and studded with the neat villages of the 
Kirrind Ryots. Ssir-mil is mentioned in the old Turco-Persian treaties 
as the boundary of their respective empires in this part, and a garrison 
formerly occupied the spot. We were inlormed, with great gravity, by 
a greybeard of our party, that an old well, now filled with rubbish, was 
actually stored with charcoal for the delineation of the frontier line 
when the last treaty was framed; nor did our laughing and incredulity 
at all disconcert him. 

At 7.5, remounting, we pushed on at a more rapid pace through the 
plain, in the direction of the Kirrind gardens, which bore from Sar-mil 
129“. We were met on our way by many of the chief people of the 
place, headed by two of the late Governor’s sons, who managed their 
horses with all the ease and dexterity of accomplished horsemen, al¬ 
though the eldest is barely twelve years of age. 

At 8.40 we turned ai)rnptly to the north, towards the town, which 
now showed itself seated in a deep and romantic gorge of the heights of 
Zagros, and 9 found us located in the best room of the Governor’s house, 
surrounded by all the luxuries the place afforded. The owner of the 
mansion is however not here, but a state prisoner at the capital, Teheran. 
The c^e of this individual is a harsh one, but by no means solitary in 
the annals of Persian despotism. About three years ago, he left Kirrind 
for a neiglibouring village, and during his absence the Amir of Kirman- 
shah visited the place on a tour through the province. The character 
of the Arnir was stamped with the usual vicious propensities of Persian 
functionaries, and those who resided in the province under his rule 
had submitted for a long time, with tolerable grace, to every species of 
tyranny and oppression. The Ali Ilahi, to which sect the Kirrindis 
belong, had suffered more than their Mahomedan neighbours, in having 
been called upon to submit their wives and daughters to the embraces of 
the imperious Amir. Such conduct naturally irritated these bold moun¬ 
taineers, and two. individuals that were sent to remonstrate with the 
haughty prince were pistolled on the spot. This led to his immediate 
assassinatioirby the Kirrind people, who, fearful of the consequences, left 
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their houses and sought shelter in the motrntains. At this time the 
chiefs of the Kirrindis returned, and, hearing the state of affairs, sided 
with his clansmen, and this constitutes his whole offence. By oaths and 
promises of safety he was induced, after some time, to visit the capital, 
and, I need scarcely add, suffered, for his credulity, an incarceration 
that will, I fear, end only with his life. His family of four sons and a 
daughter still reside here, and came this morning to visit Major Raw- 
linson: kneeling together on the floor of the apartment, the two eldest 
boys took hold of the skirt of the Major’s coat, and, with oriental reve¬ 
rence, pressing it to their lips, requested, with tears in their eyes, his 
intercession for the liberation of their father. The attitude and entreaty 
of these fine boys was painfully interesting, and will no doubt induce 
the old friend and guest of their father to exert himself for his release. 

Kirrind* has an extremely pretty appearance, being situated in a deep 
gorge of the Zarr range. The houses, though small, are neat, and built 
in terraces on the slope of the gorge, with the.naked and scarped rock 
rising abruptly above them. The aspect of the village resembles that of 
Beilan, in a gorge of the Atnanus range, leadings from the Bay of Skan- 
dcrun into Northern Syria. Rich gardcn.s extend up the defile and 
along the base of the mountain, which produce a variety of fruits, in¬ 
cluding the celebrated stoncless grape known as that of Kirrind. The 
willow and lofty poplar attain a considerable size on the margin of a 
mountain stream that bisects the village, and is afterwards turned off into 
smaller channels for the supply of the gardens in the plain. Several 
copious springs, issuing from the plain, which is here about three miles 
broad, add their waters to numerous mountain streams, and form the 
sources of the Abi Kirrind, the NW. tributary of the Kerkhaf river. II 

* Karine of Isiflore of Charax. The village is in latitude 34° 16' by double altitudes of 
the 0. By merid. alt. 31° 16'24* N. Its chronomctrical difference east of Baghdad 
is 1° 46'05*. 

t The Kerkha river is generally recognised as the ancient Choaspes. It was until lately 
navigable as far ns Hawiza, but by the " bund” or dike at that place bursting in 1S39 its 
waters have been distributed over the whole adjacent country,—^but principally accumulated 
in a large lake formed (by the Tigris passing through the Hud, and the Duarij stream) in the 
low ground lying between the Tigris and the Hawiza. This lake inundates the whole coun¬ 
try as far south as Kurna, and is eonneeted again with the Tigris by numerous outlets, some, 
of considerable size, which debouch in the neighbourhood of the tomb of Ezra. The Suaib is, 
however, the principal mouth of the Kerkha river. It joins the Shat>al>Arab five miles below 
the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates. 

The Hud, spoken of in the above note, has given rise to much controversy. Many travel¬ 
lers have treated it as a distinct river, and the compilers of a recent work entitled ” Ancient 
History,” erroneously identify it with the Gyndes of antiquity. The Ilud indeed is bnt a 
branch of the Tigris, and the term river, as frequently applied to it, is an egregious misnomer. 
In latitude 31° 52* N. the Tigris turns abruptly to the east; and continues this course for six¬ 
teen miles to the mouth of the Hud in the same latitude,- whence it again suddenly turns to 
the south. This formation of the bed of the Tigris then sufficiently accounts for the existence 
22b 
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joins the main river, after flowing past HarnnabacI, in the neighbourhood 
of Rudbar, about due cast of Baghdad, and south of Kirmanshah. < 

The temperature in the room at sunjrise was 66®, and at 3 p. m., the 
hottest time, only 85®; adeligliifnl change aftera long residence in sultry 
Baghdad. A mild easterly wind prevails throughout the nights, and is 
followed by a refreshing westerly breeze that lasts'during the day. 
These are as regular as the land and sea-breezes experienced on the 
Malabar Coast of India. 

We spent two days in the company of our friends the Kirrindis, and 
were much pleased at the frank and hospitable reception they extended 
to us. It is true Major Rawlinson had spent some time amongst them 
when serving in Persia, and, indeed, commanded a regiment ofGurans, 
which he raised and trained., composed solely of these mountaineers, 
many of our present friends having formed part of the corps. Of the 
Ali Ilahi sect, and jealous of inquiry into the tnystcrious tenets of their 
faith, they arc tolerant of all other religions, and exempt from the preju¬ 
dices of the fanatic Shiah. This evening the chief people entertained us 
at dinner, and sent for a party of dancing girls for our diversion. They 
were by no means handsome, but sang some lively Arab and Kurdish 
airs, accompanying them with tlic castanets. These people appear lobe 
itinerant gipsies, and lead a nomade life in this part of Persian Kurdis¬ 
tan. They arc termed Busirnani, and speak a dialect very similar to the 
vernacular Hindustani.* When jmung, the women arc said to be pretty, 

of the Ilud in the luiglc of its diverging eoursos. Tiie Iliut, from wliere it loaves tlic Tigris, 
pursues a direction generally of I'lSE., lint lieooines divided into many smallor branohes a few 
miles distant from tbe main stream, ulioro the country is eonsidcrably ilc]>rcssed, and below 
the margin of the Tigris. In 1S41 I dosccinled the Iliid in the steamer Nitocris, but was 
compelled to retr.U‘c my course ngainHt the slrrnm wlion I had advanced but twenty miles, 
from its intricate and numerous tnrnmgs. A few miles further, I was informed, would have 
conducted me into the I.ake of iluwi/u, Init, imiieded ns I was by numerous dikes, with scarcely 
aufiicieut room to turn the vessel in, and siirnmndeil by hostile tribes ever ready to take 
advantage of any accident that might linppou to the vessel, I felt that tiie risk iiienrrcd would 
be more than commensurate with its udvanta-'is, even di<l the depth of the lake ])crmit of its 
navigation by the steamer, which is a very doubtful jioint. The Karadeh, a small boat resem¬ 
bling a oanoe, in use among tbe tribes inliabitiug these marshes, 1 am told, performs the dis¬ 
tance between the month of the lliid and Ilawiiui in three or four days. On the subject of the 
Hud, see also page 142, where it is alluded To in a note. 

* Rich, on his journey to Persepolis, met with a tribe of Iliyat, called Gergers, or gold- 
amiths, who seemed, by their dialect and hubits, to be a tribe of gipsies. Ho gives many 
phrases as obtained from them that would assimilate them to the Susimani Kurds, and, at the 
same time, show a remarkable affinity to Hindustani; those that I can recognise I copy from 
his work entitled “ Babylon and Persejiolis,” p. 2'i9 
Ave, orAne—Come. Jaimper—Go. Kcnijcti—Where are you going? Sugherdan—What 
you done? Yagh—Fire. Panec—Water. 

tn the New Monthly Magazine for June 1841,1 observe, too, in a notice of Barrow’s work, 
on the Gipsies of Spain, that this remarkable tribe bears the appellation of Zincali or Zingali. 
In them perhaps we may trace a connection with the Zengani families inhabiting this part of 
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and obtain a precarious livelihood solely by the exercise of their Paphian* 
vocations. The belter classes of the profession are^ however, sometimes 
attached to the houses of the influential men, to afford amusement to 
their families, and lead a life of comparative enjoyment, though by no 
means a virtuous one ; virtue, indeed, is unknown among them. 

Wc were busily employed during our stay here in testing the perform¬ 
ance of our little chronometer, which proved to be very satisfactory, consU 
dering that it had not only been exposed to a sudden change of tempe¬ 
rature, but had also sustained sotne unvoidable shocks. Two routes, 
both of equal interest, lay before us bn the morrow, but as the Calhurs, 
a large tribe, possessing the country to the south, arc in rebellion, and in 
arms against the Kirrnanshah Covernment, wc arc informed that it will 
be dangerous to attempt the more frequented road by Harunabad with 
so large a caravan. At ibis'intelligence we are much disappointed, for 
one object in <;oming this way is to obtain a stone that is reported to be 
covered with inscriptions at the above ))lace. After some debate, a small 
party of Gurans agree to accompany Mr. JI. by the lower road to Ha¬ 
runabad, where he will endeavour to obtain the coveted .stone, or, at all 
events, procure a copy of the legend inscribed upon it; while the bag¬ 
gage proceeds by an easy pass to the south, on to the capital, Gahwarah, 
where Major Rawlinson and myself will join it by a direct but more 
difficult route across the high range of the Zagros. 

. August 29/A.—The parties making the detour according to the above 
arrangement, having left before us. Major Rawlinson and myself, at 2.15, 
started on a course due north, up one of the most steep ascents that pro¬ 
bably a horse has ever gone; in fact, the pace })artook more of the clam¬ 
ber than the walk, over rough loose stones or masses of rock, direct 
above the village of Kirrind to the summit of the Zagros. After much 
floundering, and serious risk, both to man and horse, wc gained the top 
at 3.10, and halted to rest the jaded beasts near a conspicuous old oak, 
which stands here in solitary grandeur. What a magnificent view is 
now before us! To the E. and NE., at a short distance, lay the table- 
flats occupying the crests of the Dalahu Range, with the solitary hamlet 

Kurdistan, and who, though now professing Maliomedmnstii, formerly exercised the Susimani 
virtues, and, indeed, own to a gipsy origin. The intcrehaiigc of the g for the c, and the I for 
w, in the name, is w'cll known in all eastern dialects, and Mr. Bairow, though not venturing 
to pronounce on the origin of the family, points out its connection with the cast from the 
Sanscrit roots that abound in the language of the tribe. Portions of this interesting race at 
times wander into the viciuicy of Baghdad, and are known to the Arabs of the plains by 
the names of Zinkani and Kauli; quasi Kaouli or Kabpli, from Kabul, in AtTglianistan, whence 
they are said to have originally wandered. It will be seen, too, from Colonel Harriot’s inter¬ 
esting paper and vocabulary in the Royal Asiatic Journal, that the language of the English 
gipsy is identical with the Sanscrit and Persian tongues: on inquir}', most of our slang terms< 
as derived from this interesting race, will be traceable to some of the most iirimitive dialects. 
that we are at present acquainted with. 
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of Biwanij in the plain of the same name, immediately under us, and 
exhibiting in its smoke the only trace of animation around, ^he 
barren peaks of the Kai’eh Kazi group, less high, but more remote, and 
seen through the break where the Abi Zemkan forces itself, holds a cen> 
tral place; while the lofty mountains of Shahu and Parrow, at the dis- 
tances of ninety and sixty miles respectively, terminate the pros¬ 
pect in this direction. To the SE. and 8. the rich plains of Kirrind and 
Harunabad, celebrated in antiquity as the theatres of war and pageant, 
gradually fade in the indistinct features of the Calhur province, or 
are hid in the shade of the lofty Zagros, over which are seen the distant 
peaks of Manisht and the Luristan chain of the Kebur Kuh; and, 
bounding the horizon to the west, thousands of feet below us, like a vast 
sea, extending as far as the eye can compass, are the fertile and long- 
coveted districts of Babylonia and Assyria. What a rich tableau is here 
spread before the gaze of the conqueror ! I question, however, if any of 
the many rnonarchs who, from time to lime, have swayed the destinies 
of Media, or of Persia, ever saw displayed, at a single glance, as we do 
now, the various provinces they so often traversed with their legions, or 
which had been gained for them by the grasping ambition of their 
ancestors. 

A round of bearings was taken from this point as follows:—North 
brow of Dalahu, extending at 325^® to 339®; high part of the Band-i- 
Noah range, 264*; a high peak, supposed to be that of Manisht, 193^®; 
brow of the Kebur Kuh, 165®; another bluff remarkable point, 2®, open 
to its right; peak of Parrow, over Kirmanshah, 84^®; peak of Kai’eh 
Kazi near the pass, 78®; approximate direction of Gahwarah, 83®; 
village of Biwanij, in the plain below, distant about ten miles, 330®; 
highest point of the Shahu mountains, 17®. 

At 3.30, leading our horses, we commenced the descent into the Bi¬ 
wanij plain. The descent we found equally as abrupt as the western 
face, and riding was therefore out of the question. On reaching the plain, 
which from the summit of the range appeared quite level, but now ex¬ 
posed to us undulating ridges with abrupt acclivities, we mounted, and 
took the direction of Gahwarah, as noted in the bearings. After leaving 
the plain of Biwanij, the road gradually ascends over the lower slopes 
abutting from the SE. prong of the Oalahu heights. These slopes, as 
well as the higher ranges, are thickly studded with the dwarf oak, in 
pleasing contrast with the scrub-clothed soil of the intermediate plain. 
Forded the Zemkan river, whose source is in the plain of Biwanij, at 5.35, 
and ten minutes after passed the hamlet of Gowraju. Traversing the 
same kind of country, alternately over hill and dale, we reached Ga’h- 
warah at 6.45, having been met at some distance from the town by the' 
Guran chief) with a numerous retinue, both mounted and on foot. The 
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presence of their old Colonel among them was hailed with universal de¬ 
light by these wild mountaineers, and was testified by wild shouts, sham 
encounters, and firing of their matchlocks, until we reach the halting- 
place. The journey to-day, though made in the heat of the sun, was by 
no means disagreeably warm; and an ample meal, furnished by the 
chief, who partook of it with os, soon showed, by its appearance, or 
rather by its disappearance, that our appetites had been rendered keen 
by the bracing air of the mountains. 

Gah warah,* though scarcely deserving the name of a town, is the capital 
of the Guran country. It may contain about three hundred houses, 
which, like those of Kirrind, are flat-roofed, and rise in terraces on the 
slope of the mountain. Itis the residence of the chief, Shabas Khan, who 
is also the head of the Guran levies when the Amir of Kirmanshah re¬ 
quires their services in the field. Ten years ago, when the Persian forces 
were commanded by'British officers, Major Rawlinson was appointed 
to raise a regiment of Gurans for the service of the Slate. This he 
accomplished, after some trouble, and resided in this locality until be 
had brought his new corps into a slate of perfection almost unknown 
in these regions. He afterwards led this regiment through the intricate 
passes of Luristan and Susiana, and to this journey, and to his resi¬ 
dence among the Gurans, we are indebted for his admirable paperf on 
the comparative, geography and historical notices of some of the most 
interesting countries alluded to by ancient writers, and which had sel¬ 
dom, if ever, before been trodden by the foot of an European. A great 
change has, however, happened since the British officers were with¬ 
drawn, and this corps, that before consisted of near 800 rank and file, 
now scarcely mastered 350 bayonets. Oppres.sion, wages in arrear, 
irregular service, and a thorough absence of system, are the chief causes 
of this decline. The same causes have operated, in a more or less 
degree, on the whole Persian army, under the imbecile government of 
the present Shah, and the tyrannical conduct of provincial governors. 
At the present time Mohab Ali Khan, the Amir of this province, is com¬ 
pelled to confine himself to the city of Kirmanshah, the large tribe of 
the Calhurs having risen, not to seek redress for imaginary grievances, 
but to obtain the justice which has hitherto been denied them. The 
extent to which taxation had of lute been raised rendered it utterly im¬ 
possible for the poor cultivators to comply with the increased demands; 
and then the rapacious agents of so worthy a master, equally alive to 
their own interests, resorted to a system which in a very short time left 
the brave but oppressed Ryot nothing but his sword to subsist by. Can 

* Gahwanh is in latitude 34" 20 ' 35' N., by doable altitudes of the 0; by mer. alt. 
34" 20' 13* N.; and is east of Baghdad 1"56' 05'. 

t Notes on a March from Zohab to Khuxistan, in the Royal Geographical Joun^, vol. ix. 
1839, part 1. 
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it be wondered at, then, if that weapon was appealed'to? The system 
adopted by these worthies, who were mostly confidential Sirbaz of 
Azerbijan, and not remarkably celebrated for humanity, should not be 
left unrecorded. On collecting the taxes, how few were enabled to 
realise the sum demanded from the augmentation of the imposts, I 
have already shown. It became necessary to borrow the deficiency to 
save the individual from a prison. Advantage, too, was taken of the 
time for levying these dues when the crops were nearly ripe, and when 
the abstraction of the Ryot from the scene of his toil would be attended 
by utter ruin. In this alternative there was no remedy but to obtain 
from the Agent himself, who—having foreseen, and indeed created the 
calamity—was ever ready to lend, at an exorbitant interest, the sum re¬ 
quired ; the flocks, crops, and even the household goods, of the borrower 
being at the same time mortgaged as a guarantee for payment. TJie 
result can easily be anticipated ; debt accumulated on debt, and within 
a year the whole property of a once tliriving family became a prey to 
the officers of Government who should have protected it! Families thus 
driven from their peaceful abodes infested the highways in search of 
pin n't! er. 

Troops were sent to quell the disorders, which had originated in the 
acts of Government, and, failing in their object, from the nomade habits 
of the marauders, the tribe to which they belonged was not only com¬ 
pelled to refund a sum equivalent to the property said to have been 
stolon, but, at the same time, was bound in the payment of a large 
amount for the future transgressions of the delinquents. The grasping 
policy- of the Amir or his subordinates soon found pretences for the 
acquirement of a penalty which coercion could alone obtain,—the at¬ 
tempts at which occasioned a general appeal to arms, and finally ended 
in open rebellion. The state of the troops in the province, from the 
causes already related, was unequal to the emergency, andJhe Amir 
was thus compelled, by a disgraceful compromise, to pacify the insurgents 
until reinforcements are obtained fromJhe capital. Before, however, 
(his visitation takes place, the tribe will have abandoned the soil for , 
some more peaceful district, leaving nothing but ruined hovels and 
smoking fields for the oppressor to glut his vengeance upon. Thus are 
individuals driven to crime, whole families ruined, tribes forced to quit 
the territory derived from their ancestors ; and to these causes we must, 
in a great measure, assign the depopulation and impoverishment both ' 
of Persia and Turkey. 

All this is, however, a digression from the description of Gahwarah, 
which I now resume. Of the same elevation above (he sea as Kirrind, 
it lies at the foot of what may be termed the SE. prong of the Dalahu 
range, the culminating point of the Zagros. If we* except the project- 
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ing point of Ban>zardeh, the form of this high ridge, or crest, may be 
likened to an irregular horse-shoe, with its convexity to the NW., and 
its prongs gradually curving, at a distance of ten miles apart, to the 
south-eastward. The village of Kirrind occupies a position near the 
extremity of the western prong, while the interior, or concavity, is filled 
up by undulating slopes from the eastern ridge, terminating in the plain 
of Biwanij. 

In this concavity, the Abi Zeinkan takes its rise, and, running to the 
SE., at a distance of three miles west of the town of Gahwarah, to the 
same length south of it, turns abruptly to the north, and again passes 
close to it to the eastward, thus making a circuit of the" SE. prong of 
the mountain.* Confined between the east faceof Dalahuand the steep 
barren clilFs of the Kal’ch Kazi chain to the eastward, it pursues then 
nearly a direct course of north until ))ast the oblique declivities abut¬ 
ting from the NE. brow of Dalahu, in the neighbourhood of Bibiyan 
and Kal’eh Zanjir, when it receives many petty adjuncts, and in the 
winter becomes a considerable stream. It then diverges to the west 
and NW., keeping the latter direction through the vale of Darneh,t 
bounded by the undulating |)eaks of the BushlilCuh to the west, and by 
the precipitous range near which the ancient city of Darneh stood to 
the right; finally falling into the Abi-Shirwan, or upper Diyaleh, oppo¬ 
site the base of Nilarnbu Range, a fcNv miles south of Cundar, in the 
Sulirjaaniyeli territory, and about 100 yards east, or above the ancient 
bridge of eight arches that in former limes spanned the Abi-Shirwan, 
and conducted directly from Sulimaniyeh to Kirmanshah. The Guran 
KurdsJ are represented as a brave, frank, and hospitable race, and, like 
most mountaineers, arc hardy and enduring. They arc, however, prone 
to quarrel, and serious frays, terminating in bloodshed, and the almost 
total extinction of the rival factions, are said to be of frequent occur¬ 
rence. An injury is seldom forgotten, and will, sooner or later, be re¬ 
venged. These contentions generally originate cither in domestic broils 
or clan hatreds, and are at times secretly encouraged by the Persian 
authorities, who find it difficult to coerce them in their mountain fast¬ 
nesses, and whose policy is, therefore, to keep them in check by intes- 

* The ranges on either side of the Zemkan ex|)osc vertical limestone strata, much abraded 
by the actidn of the stream. 

t See Herodotus in Clio, 18,9. In describing the Gyudes he oxjwcssly states that that river 
ran through the country of the Darneans ; wc can, therefore, I think, without being far wrong, 
identify the Diyaleh with the Gyndes of antiquity. The ruins of Darnch are still to be seen, 
it is said, on the left bank of the Zemkan, and an old man now residing at Az-galleh is pointed 
out as the last lineal descendant of the proud family of the Darneans, who so long ruled over 
the district. At all events the name is well known, and Major Rawlinson also assigni the 
Dama of Ptolemy to this locality. Royal Geographical Journal, vol. ix. part 1, p. 29. 

Like most of the Kurdish tribes, they ocoasionally wear, when at war, an armour consist¬ 
ing of a chain head-piece and a shirt of mail. 
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tine discord. Very little is known of the peculiar and mysterious 
tenets of their faith, which appears to embody the various doctrines of 
Judaism, of Christ, and of the Shiah Mahomedans, from the time of 
Moses to that of AH. They are termed Ali Ilahis, and are supposed 
by Major Rawlinson to be of Jewish origin. It is said their religion 
enjoins that, at certain periods, they shall congregate at night in a parti¬ 
cular spot. At these times the greatest licence is said to prevail, {Tnd 
the promiscuous intercourse of the sexes to form part of the ceremonies 
prescribed by their singular creed. In this respect they resemble in 
their faith the Ancyrians of Syria, if the conjectural stories related of 
them have any foundation on truth. It is certain, however, that a more 
than masonic secresy is maintained among them in regard to the mysti¬ 
cal rites and ceremonies connected with their religion, and that they are, 
moreover, exceedingly jealous of inquisitive inquiries on the subject.* 
Both the Ali Ilahi of the Zagros and the Ancyrians, inhabiting the lofty 
range of the same name to north of the Lebanon,-in Syria, may, indeed, 
be remnants of the early Babylonians, who we know on their religious 
festivals indulged in every species of libertinism and licentiousness;f 
and these, on the irruption of the Medes and Persians, and the spread of 
the Magian theory over the land, for the purpose of enjoying in peace the 
worship of their fathers, may have retired to the almost inaccessible but 
secluded summits of the highest ranges on either hand. The Ali Ilahis, 
as well as the Ancyrians, when sojourning in Mahomedan cities, out¬ 
wardly conform to the ceremonies of the established faith. They also 
adopt the deportment and dress of their Mahomedan rulers, so as not to 

* I remember, when travelling in Syria with the late Dr. Floyd, in 1S40, that an Anc^rian 
guide had been furnished to condiiet me from Antioch to Suadujeh. Having heard much of 
these singular people, and being anxious to verify some of the stories related of them, when 
arrived at a secluded spot amid the beautiful scenery bordering on the Oroutes, I ventured 
to inquire, by a general question, the nature of the faith existing in the mountain. 1 had been 
conversing with him before on other topics connected with the Government and the road, to 
which he responded readily, but I had no sooner changed the subject to what affected him per¬ 
sonally, than T found myself alone, the guide having sprung into a neighbouring copse, and 
was instantly lost to view. I afterwards regretted the curiosity that had prompted me, for 1 
lost my way, and had to remain all night exposed to a violent thunder-storm. 

t Herodotus, book i. chap. 199, and many other authors describe the curious customs of 
the Babylonians on their religious festivals. At these times money was collected and applied 
to sacreil purpoMS. The same orgies may be observed at the present day in many of the 
Hindu tem^9ea,‘'bot only during the great festivals, but at other times, when a profit is derived 
ftom the interoourse of pilgrims and visitors with the professional actresses, attendant at the 
vatll|i)|»|toiMa, who are selected for their beauty, and devoted to this service from an early age. 

HIl^'iMnBpre civilized Greeks, during the Grseco-Macedonian occupation of this country, 
on tbtf^|il|^.]intivals dedicated to Bacchus and Serapis, abandoned {hemselves on this soil to 
every spteibs of license and extravagance; and, in celebrating the rites of the Dioscuri, they 
probably excelled their' BsibyloBiaa archetypes in the extent to which their delAncheries were 
carried. 
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excite the prejudices of the fanatic people * I have, however, heard 
both parties regret the necessity that'compelled them tp resort to the de¬ 
ception, and have even seen the former mimic the devotional prostrations 
of the “ true believer.” 

The Ali Ilahi, though generally congregated on and around the higher 
parts of the Zagros, sometimes descend, in the winter, to the more genial 
climate of the neighbouring plains. A few scattered families were also 
met with by Major Rawlinson in Luristan, but, I believe, the Qurans 
scldo'm venture into the more northern districts beyond Zobab.f 

Whatever the religious code of the Guran may be, it is evident that 
his moral one is not of a very high order, and that the precepts incul¬ 
cated in the Persian youth during the age of the greater Cyrus have been 
either forgotten or perverted in the lapse of ages. The art of drawing 
the bow, indeed, is still retained, but, instead of the warlike weapon of 
the name, it is that now termed par excellence the “ long-bow.” 'Fhc 
strict regard to truth is, in fact, as foreign to them, and to the whole 
Persian nation, at the present time, as is the use of the primitive weapon 
of our forefathers. Dr. Ross, who visited thn^Guran eamp in J835, 
furnishes me with a characteristic anecdote of these people, but it will 
equally apply to the whole Persian nation, who individually and collec¬ 
tively from the Khan to the Fellah are unworthy of belief. I copy it 
from his journal in his own words » To-day had a good specimen of 

• The Ali Ilahi, when in their own villages, if we may judge by their acts, do not deny 
themselves the use of wine or spirits, nor do they abstain from the prohibited food of the 
Koran; on the contrary, they indulge freely both in swine’s flesh and intoxicating liquors. 

The features of the Ali Ilahi, as well as of the adjoining tribe of Calhur, certainly display a 
.lewish cast, and warrant the supposition of their Jewish origin; and their own traditions and 
Judaicul doctrines tend to strengthen the inference. If not, therefore, of a Babylonian stock, 
we must view them as a remnant of the Samaritan captivity. Asiatic history abounds in in¬ 
stances of the depopulation of conquered towns by victorious monarebs, and in the substitu¬ 
tion of other races for the primitive occupants, in order to maintain a peaceful possession of 
the newly acquired country. See Ilccren on the Constitution of the Medo-Persian Empire, 
chap. ii. p. 4. Scripture History also furnishes us with many examples of such transactions, 
particularly when Shalmaneser, king of Assyria (II. Kings xvii. 21), took men from Babylon, 
Cuthah, Ava, Hamath, and Sepharvaim, and placed them in the cities of Samaria instead of the 
Jewish captives that he removed into Assyria. In verse 6 of the same chapter it expressly 
states that he placed them in Halah and Habor. The former has been already identified with 
the motlem Holwan (R. G. Journal, vol. ix. part i. p. 36) and the Calah of remote anti- 
quity, and therefore little room is left to doubt but that both the AH Ilahi Gurans and the large 
tribe of Calhur are the descendants of the Samaritan captives. The retention of their religion 
and mysterious usages will correspond well with the anathemas launched against them by 
Moses in Deuteronomy xxviu. 36,37. where it says.« The Lord shall bring thee, and the king 
which thou Shalt set over thee, unto a nation which thou, neither thy fathers, have known, and 
there shalt thou serve other g^, wood and stone, and thou shalt become an astonishment, a 
proverb, and a byeword, among all nations whither the Lord shall lewl thee.” See also Levit. 

xxvi. 32, S3, and 39. 

f Bibiywi, Kal’eh-Zaiyir, and Palan, are their most northern fiositions. 

23 6 
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Kurdish oaths. The Prince of Kirmanshah had sent an official to inquire 
into an accusatiqji laid by some travellers against certain people in 
Zohab (naming every individual), of having beaten and robbed them 
W'hile lodging in their houses. The officer was very fierce on his 
arrival, and nothing but the restoration of the property, and severe 
punishment of the delinquents, would satisfy him. Sulliman Khan, the 
blind chief of the Guran Kurds, who rents the Zohab districts for 10,000 
Tomauns, ordered the accused before him. To-day they arrived in 
custody of the prince’s official, who, however, seemed wonderfully 
changed, and said he should be satisfied of the innocence of the sus¬ 
pected parties if they gave their oaths: the fact is, in the mean time he 
had been bribed. The Kazi was called, and they, being Sunis,* were 
to be sworn bn the Koran by thi? three divorces of their wives and by 
the Khan’s head. The former was readily agreed to : to the latter they 
demurred a little, but upon the Khan saying, ‘If you are not guilty, 
swear,’ the spokesman said, ‘ Oh yes ; whatever the Khan says we will 
swear to.’ After the usual ablutions, no Koran could be had among 
nearly 2,000 of the faithful. At last Major Rawlinson produced one, 
and the ceremony was completed, a small stone being thrown down for 
each vow of divorce.” The Doctor concludes with, “ I never saw a more 
barefaced prostitution of any law or religion.’.’ 

August ZOth .—A cool morning succeeded to a rather warm and rest¬ 
less night. The situation of the chief’s residence debarred our enjoying 
the light airs that blew from the eastward, and the myriads of tormenting 
sandflies that shared our otherwise comfortable apartment admitted but 
of little repose. Being anxious to conceal as much as possible the nature 
of our operations from the natives, Major Rawlinson withdrew, attended 
by the villagers, to the cool shade of some luxuriant walnut trees, 
while I occupied myself in taking the necessary observationsf for ascer¬ 
taining the position of the place. This was satisfactorily accomplished 
without exciting suspicion: and here I may remark, that a too great cau¬ 
tion cannot be observed by travellers in this respect when journeying 
among superstitious Asiatics; for a casual display of a brass instrument, 
by exciting the cupidity of the lower orders, may tempt them to plunder, 
and at the same time cause, in the minds of the better classes, a distrust 
as to the motives of the stranger in visiting so distant a country, which 
may terminate in the loss of his liberty, or even be attended with serious 
risk to his life. 

* . It mmt be remembered that the Gurans, as I bave before remarked, conform to the usages 
of die Mahomedans when in the towns, or in the presence of Mahqmedan functionaries, and 
are F believe, in all respects with the same forms as the real followers of the Prophet 

in the law courts; at, irbich is oftener the case, condemned unheard, unless, indeed, the 
rigour of the edict be softened by the administration of a timely bribe. 

t The results of Ahese obaervationa are given at page 159, under the head Gahwarah. 
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A sumptuous breakfast was discussed in company with-our host and 
a Sinjabi chief. The viands were laid on carpets, spread on a raised 
platform, built around the trunks and under the umbrageous foliage of a 
copse composed of the walnut, the willow, and the stately poplar. 
Numerous artificial ducts convey Ihe clear cold waters of the Zemkan in 
every direction around us. Uniting at a point about fifty yards be;^ond 
where we are seated, they form a cascade, and serve to set in motion a 
few jlour-mills that are now in active operation, and lend their aid to 
the suppressed murmurs of the torrent below in breaking the otherwise 
general stillness of the surrounding scene. 

Some anxiety is now felt at the non-arrival of Mr. H., who should 
' have joined us this morning from Harunabad by the unfrequented road 
through the mountains to the south. The state of the country, indeed, 
causes serious alarm at his protracted absence, and as a further delay 
here will prevent the execution of our plans, wc are compelled to leave 
in inquietude and uncertainty. At 3.55 p. m., 'therefore, we re.sumed our 
route, after despatching some horsemen to the south in quest of our 
friend. Onr course now lay along the left bank of the Zemkan, up the 
valley of the river in a direction of north. At 3.30, the river was forded 
again, and a general, but rather circuitous route was kept of 56*, while 
ascending the northern slopes of the Kardi Kazl range. At 5 tho 
head of the pass was reached, after traversing a rough road over undu¬ 
lating ridges, bearing a sorry and barren aspect, but here and there re¬ 
lieved by small hamlets, surrounded with willows in'the vicinity of a 
winter torrent. The head of the pass is about one and a half mile distant 
due north of the high peak called Kal’ch Kazi, and which gives its name 
to the whole range. From this point the extensive and fertile plain of 
Mahidasht is seen covered with the temporary villages and tents of the 
nomadc tribe of Sinjabi. This tribe is a comparatively rich one, if we 
may judge from the number of the (locks that arc seen browsing on the 
slope of the mountain and in the plain below. Descending into the 
plain, wc continued a direction of 67*, at a more rapid pace, feeling some 
relief after our late mountain scramble. At 6.30, the road taking a di¬ 
rection of east, the following bearings were observed: a small fortified 
mound, probably an ancient tumulus, 20*, distant three miles; a small 
walled town or village, 56*, seven miles distant; walled village of 
Ohargunish, with an. ancient tumulus close to it, 125*. At 7.50 the 
small, but at times impetuous Mirikh was forded. This now insignifi¬ 
cant stream becomes deep and rapid in the winter. It rises in the plain 
about sixteen miles due south of Mahidasht, and, passing that village,^ 
continues a north direction until it'meets the Kara-Su in the plain of 
Kirmanshah. At 8.15, a small village at the foot of the low range of 
Kamr-zard, bounding the. Mahidasht plain to the eastward, became our 
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balting'placq for the night: a more miserable abode could scarcely be 
met with by those unaccustomed to wayfaring in the east than the one 
we at present occupy. A raised platform of mud, on which the Khan or 
chief receives his guests, holds bis councils, and dispenses justice, seem* 
ing to be the most inviting spot the place afforded, was obligingly given 
up for our accommodation. This was situated in a small enclosure, 
which boasted, besides the platform alluded to, of two siUall mud tene¬ 
ments, in which were secluded from mortal gaze the females of the 
Khan’s family. The area of this den was occupied by mules, cows, 
sheep, goats, horses, and the other paraphernalia of a moving commu¬ 
nity ; in addition to the goods and passengers of a Persian caravan, which, 
among other rare and live specimens of the genus homo, bears, in not 
very carefully sealed coffins, life corrupt remains of departed Shiahs on 
their way to the holy shrine of the sainted Hussein at Kerbela for in¬ 
terment. The stench arising from the cattle, from these disgusting relics 
of humanity, and from the accumulation of every species of filth in the 
interior of the place, was sufficient in itself to render the attainment of 
sleep a luxury to be desired. The evening meal which our saddle-bags 
furnished was hastily despatched, when report was made of the non- 
arrival of three of our servants that had preceded us. All was now bustle 
and CQnfusion, for no doubt existed as to the cause of their absence in 
this disturbed district. Horses were re-saddled, and a large number of 
armed men, headed by the Khan himself, issued forth on the search for 
the missing party. Sleep was now out of the question, if, indeed, the 
numerous tormentors which infested our clothing would have otherwise 
permitted it. In a short time one of the missing servants, a Christian 
of the name of Sarkies, half dead from excessive fear, rushed in, and com¬ 
menced a serio-comic harangue by disavowing his own identity, franti¬ 
cally exclaiming, <‘l am not Sarkies”—“This is not Sarkies that you 
see,” and followed the sentences up with a copious burst of tears. This 
conduct in a stout, thick-set fellow, armed to the teeth as he then was, 
was too ridiculous to bo borne, and, moreover, it prevented our obtain¬ 
ing any information as to the disaster. The production of the Fellek, 
used in bastinadoing, soon operated as a sedative, and the threatened 
administration of that wondhrful medicine instantly restored his scattered 
senses. It appears from his account, that, anxious to have a place ready 
for his master’s reception, he was induced to push on ahead of the 
party, particularly as a fine open plain was then before him. Two 
other servants followed his example. They had not gone far when dusk 
set in, and, coming upon a branch road, they, stopped at a village near 
at hand to inquire their way.* The artful villagers, ever ready for plun¬ 
der, purposely misled them, and three individuals, said to belong to a 
strange tribe, ^yho happened then to be stopping at the village, mounted 
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in pnrsnit.^ The party was soon overtaken, and, as a matter of course, 
abandoned their mules as soon' as the horrible yell of the pursuers 
reached their ears: without waiting to observe the numerical strength of 
the foe, which in this instance exceeded not that of their own party, 
and were by no means so well armed^tlie prudent Sarkies beat an igno¬ 
minious retreat, and, luckily, in the dark stumbled on the party senf out 
in search. On being questioned as to why he wore arms, he candidly 
avowed that a desire of distinction had made him vain enough to equip 
himself in martial guise, but he had learnt from the experience of this 
eventful night that the hero beeame him not, and discreetly enough 
determined for the future to abjure so perilous a pursuit. He was dis- 
' missed after an admonitory caution; and, heaving a long-drawn sigh, 
congratulatory of his escape from broken bones, he retired crest-fallen 
to his lair, and no doubt meUtally pondering 

“ On the dangers that environ 

The man who meddles with 'cold iron.** 

The night was passed in hearing the numerous conflicting reports 
that hourly arrived, but conveyed no satisfactory inteliigence; and 
while Major Rawlinson gave audience to the incongruous relators, I 
endeavoured, but in vain, to obtain the meridian altitudes of Saturn and 
Jupiter, in order to fix the position. The task, however, was a hopeless 
one, for the influx and reflux of the mob, coupled with the stamping of 
the cattle’s feet, caused such a tremor on the ground that the mercury 
in the horizon was perfectly useless. 

When morning dawned, nine prisoners that had been brought in from 
the suspected village during the night were paraded for judgment. They 
were certainly the most sinister rascals in appearance that the eye ever 
dwelt on, and their looks alone would be suflicient to condemn them 
in the mind of a partial judge. Persian-like, they all swqjfre, by God, 
by Mahomed, and by Ali, that they were utterly ignorant of the affair; 
and as to having aided, abetted, or connived at such a flagrant act as 
the plunder of an Elchi to the Amir of Kirmanshah, A1 hamd'l Allah, it 
was too well known that they were peaceful subjects of the Shah, and 
Ryots of the Amir, even to cause suspicion to rest upon them. Two of 
them, however, notwithstanding their vehement protestations of inno¬ 
cence, were recognised as having misdirected the servants, and were 
retained in custody. The rest were discharged, much to the chagrin of 
some of the native officers of the party, who were desirous of keep¬ 
ing them to grace our entry into Kirmanshah, after the prescribed 
customs, as established by precedenti pertaining to all public entries in 
Persia. 

As the morning advaneed, another of the absent party made his ap¬ 
pearance in an unenviable plight, having not only his clothes much torn 
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bat bis flesh also. This worthy fellow, animated by the example of the 
brave Sarkies, had fled on the first alarm, and concealed himself some 
feet deep in a hedge of briars. His great alarm had overcome the sense 
of bodily pain that he must have endured while struggling to gain a 
secure position. This he at last effected, with the loss of his clothes, 
and more, of his skin. He was discovered in his “ form” in the morning^ 
and could, so great were his fears, scarcely be persuaded to abandon 
himself to the kind care of his friends, who, in their endeavours to re¬ 
lease him from his uncomfortable bed, I am afraid, by the_laughter of 
the rclatcr of the story, inflicted on him a penance suitable to the ardour 
of his disposition. But “ arma virumque cano” The last and only 
stout fellow of the absentees has just arrived, bruised and wounded, but 
with a merry heart altornalcly'laughing at the agility displayed by his 
fellow servants, and anon cursing their pusillanimity in no measured 
phrases. The hero, be it recorded, is the cuisinier, who, unarmed, 
saving his redoubtable spit, managed to keep the marauders at bay in 
hopes that assistance would arrive, knowing that the rest of the cortege 
could not be far behind. In this he succeeded, inasmuch as he saved 
his own mule and the property he was charged with. The robbers, 
fearing the proximity of assistance, were glad enough to decamp with the 
abandoned mules and their loads, leaving the brave artiste in posses¬ 
sion of the field. Seeking a secure retreat, he prudently remained until 
the morning light pointed out the direction of our abode. This man is 
a Mahomedan;and I have been thus ted jpus in describing the events that 
occurred at Kamr-zardiin order to show the animus that actuates the 
different sects both in Persia and Turkey. The ascriber to the national 
faith possesses at all times an inherent freedom and comparative inde¬ 
pendence, which stimulate him to energy and stamp on him a firmness 
of character; while the contemned and despised Christian, outcast as he 
is on his n^ive soil, and in a measure unprotected by the Government,, 
has long since lost all confidence in his own powers of action, and aban¬ 
doned himself to the current that he could not stem. Patiently, and 
with seeming meekness, he awaits the favouring eddy that ere long casts 
him into the reflux of life-waters, and thus stealthily creeps up to a pre¬ 
carious proximity with the overweening Mahoinedan, and maintains his 
posiiion in the undefined society of which he is a member. To effect 
this, however, he is compelled to resort'to cringing and obsequiousness, 
to cunning and deceit,—the degrading, yet predominant, attributes of an 
oppressed people. This is, however, only applicable to the Christians of 
the towns. The Nestorian tribes, and the Christians of the Lebanon, 
still possess a character for independence and courage, and display it 
too, when the tyrannical hand of their despotic masters obliges them to 
resort to arms«' 
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AuguH 3Ut.—Any further delay being deemed useless for the reco¬ 
very of the lost baggage, we leftut 11.25 a. m. Reached the summit 
of the Karar-zard range* at 12.5, and observed Kal’eh Kazi to bear from 
it 254”. Farrow hill at the same time bisected 94”., Descended into 
the plain of Kirmanshah, and kept in a direction of 112”, occasionally 
winding along the base of Kamr-zard undulations. 1.30 r. ai., hailed in 
the shade of some trees on the margin of a pretty lake, covered with the 
beautiful and sacred lotu^. It is called Sar-abi-nilu-fir, “ the spring 
of the lotus fountain.” Wc are informed that it is celebrated for the 
mermaids that wanton in its waters, and much astonishment was ex¬ 
pressed at our incredulous looks. They nevertheless assure us, with all 
the gravity imaginable, that mermaids have not only been seen hero, 
but have actually been combated with. The lake is stated to be fathom¬ 
less, but this statement wc can place as much reliance on as in the tale 
of the fair mermaids. A spring issuing from the foot of the undulating 
hills keeps the lake plentifully supplied with water; and close, too, are 
tlie remains of some ancient buildings, denoting, in all probability, the 
former existence of a firo-tcrnple upon this spot. , 

Our halt here was enlivened by the jjerformance of a man on stilts, 
who bestrode a hobby horse, lie amused us with dancing, throwing 
the .Icrid, and singing, in ex tempore verse, the praises of the Elchi- 
Bashi from Frangistan, and really displayed iunch agility in his various 
feats. 

Refreshed with our halt, we re-mounted at.2.30, and crossed a small 
stream running from the lake, which must be supplied also from copious 
springs in its bed. Continued the former direction through the plain, 
which is highly cultivated, and is watered from the Kara-Su. The black 
tents and encampments of the Zangani Kurd.s serve as a contrast to the 
rich verdure of the extensive plain. At 4.30 a party of merchants from 
Kirmanshah, connected with Baghdad and India, met us about four miles 
from the town. These worthy people, in paying their respects to the 
Resident, had prepared in a secluded spot some excellent cool melons, of 
which wc partook, and found very refreshing after the hot ride we had 
undergone ; thanking them for their consideration, the journey was con¬ 
tinued. When about two miles from the town, a cloud of dust announced 
the arrival of an escort of honour sent by the Amir. Our negligent lino 
of march was now restored to order, so as to make as imposing an 
appearance as the circumstances,would admit of; and the indefatigable 
ReJib failed not to place, in conspicuous array, the captured culprits of 
the Kamr-zard. Poor Sarkies, now divested of his martial bearing, and 

shorn of his arms, looked a very Sarkies indeed; and, instead of seeking 

/ • 

* A low undulating range, bounding the plun of Kirmansbali to the west. The snail river 
Mirikh sweeps round the NW. end of the ridge, and joins the Kara-Su. 
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for new hotiours in the advance, contented himself with his humble posi* 
tion in the rear. Both parties soon neared each other, but the dust would 
scarcely permit our distinguishing the head of the procession. It turned 
out, however, to be the son of the Amir, with a numerous retinue of 
mounted officers, and some Sirbaz on foot. On meeting,- the young 
prince in courtesy dismounted to offer the greeting and congratulations 
of his father to Major Rawlinson, who received him in the same manner. 
The compliments ended, we resumed our march for the city, preceded 
by the escort: the prince, ah interesting lad of about twelve years old, 
riding by the side of the Major, and performing his part in the pageant 
with a dignity becoming a greybeard. The advance was conducted 
with the usual display of sham encounters, and a proportionate expendi¬ 
ture of ammunition, and the exhibition of the “ pomp and circumstance 
of glorious war” up to the city gates. Our appearance on entering the 
town, however, more resembled the arrival of a caravan of flour sacks 
than the advent of honoured guests, for it was even difficult to distinguish 
the features of the party, so begrimed had we become from the dust 
heaped upon us by the varied evolutions of the retinue that preceded us. 
At sunset we reached the palace of the Amir, and were conducted to the 
presence, through numerous dark and ill-arranged passages, well adapted 
for defence in troubled times. The Amir, Mohab Ali Khan, a short but 
gentlemanlike personage, attended by his brother the Governor of Luris- 
tan, welcomed us with dignity and politeness. He is suffering from a 
musket-ball wound in the arm, received at the siege of Herat, seven 
years ago. The usual compliments having passed, we were served with 
tea, Kallians, and sweetmeats, in a small, open, but mean apartment 
looking into the courtyard of the building. Wc made but a short stay 
with His Excellency, as we felt fatigued, and were glad to retire to an 
excellent house that is placed at Major Rawlinson’s disposal during our 
stay here. Our anxiety and alarms on account of Mr. H. were soon dis¬ 
pelled by his appearance, he having come on direct from Harunabad to 
Kirmanshah, in preference to joining us at Gah warah. He succeeded in 
copying a Greek inscription which he found on a broken tombstone at 
tha| place, but failed in bringing the tablet away with him, from the 
. jealousy of the natives. I shall have occasion to speak of this stone at a 
future time, and will now employ the organ in the performance of other 
duties equally essential to it, for 1 see a numerous array of the prince's 
domestics, bearing on metal trays a profusion of viands, to serve us as an 
evening meal, amongst which I recognise, by the pyramids of ice floating 
in them, sundry bowls of delicious sherbets, composed of thef lime, the 
pomegranite, and the grape. This is hospitality, indeed ! But," sad 
reflection, the poorf man may be, and in all probability is, suffering 
from his prince’s ostentation! 
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Two regiments of foot, comprised of Azerbijan Turks, ar^ at present 
stationed in the town and its neighbourhood. The Amir, too, is a native 
of the same province, and the policy of thus quartering foreign troops in 
a distant province cannot sufficiently be extolled, as it enables the grasp¬ 
ing ruler to carry out his oppressive measures on the governed in toler¬ 
able security, and, at the same time, with a freedom from annoyance 
which might otherwise- be experienced from the employment of a 
sympathising soldiery. The great end and aim of all functionaries in 
Persia and Turkey is the inordinate possession of wealth; and this ruling 
passion extends through all grades of individuals, from the prince to the 
peasant; from the general to the private soldier, all are alike mercenary. 
An extortionate system is speedily organised for the attainment of their 
object, and insecurity of property soon results. Being deemed rich is an 
offence in the eye of the law, and means arc quickly found for the 
transfer of private property into the hands of insatiate authority. ^ The 
merchant is thus afraid to trade to any extent, and the cultivator will 
not sow where he cannot reap. Commerce is therefore almost entirely 
confined to the supply of the necessaries of life. Its luxuries are un¬ 
known, except to the despot. The community of the city, and the in¬ 
habitants of the province, arc loud in their complaints at the present 
time, and many influential merchants that once resided in this favourite 
locality for trade have left the spot for less oppressed regions. 

In a former portion of the Journal I have shown the nefarious system 
adopted for the collection of the revenue, and the usurious means re¬ 
sorted to by the agents, who arc chiefly oflicers and soldiers of the 
Azerbijan regiments. They arc reputed rich enough even to influence 
the money transactions of the place. 

Kirmanshah,* under-the government of Mahomed Ally Mirza, a few 
years ago, bore the reputation, and, I believe, justly too, of a thriving 
city. This prince, unlike his successors, and, indeed, of a different stamp 
from those w'ho preceded him, by his energy greatly improved the pro¬ 
vince, and a security almost unknown in Persia soon pervaded thedis- 
^tricts under his rule. His ambition, however, led him, like the Batraps of 
old, to covet some part of the fertile steppes contiguous to his mountain 
territory. He was the eldest son of the Shah of Persia by an inferior- 
mother. He was undoubtedly brave, and in a greater measure inde¬ 
pendent. In 1821, with a considerable force, he succeeded in wresting 
the Pachalic of Zohab from the Turks, adding the rich plains, as far west 
as Khanakin, to the dominions of his father. His ambition did not stop 
< here; but, having gained thus much, he conceived a design of marching 
against Baghdad itself. In one or two encounters he defeated the 
Turkish forces sent out to oppose him, and in a few days, would, in all 
* KirmauRhah is in latitude 34® 18'46* N., and east of Baghdad 2^ 32'56*. 

24 6 
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probabilityt have laid siege to the city, when the cholera appenred with 
great virulence amongst the troops. He became one of its victims, and 
died in the neighbourhood of Shcrahban. The dreadful malady spread 
rapidly amongst the panic-stricken troops, who were compelled to retreat 
into their own territory, to the great relief of their Osmanli opponents. 
Since the death of that prince, Kirmanshah rapidly declined. Built on 
theskirlofan extensive and well-watered plain, it possesses every facility 
for becoming a rich and populous city ; and its central situation on the 
main road between the capital of Persia and the once opulent cities of 
Baghdad and Moosnl increases its local advantages. 

To the rapacity of its successive governors, plague and cholera, those 
scourges of eastern cities, have lent their pestilential aid in reducing its 
population, which is formerly given as 3o,000, a number exceeding 
perhaps by two-thirds the pr.?sent airiount. It boasted, too, of some 
handsome edifices, but these for the most part have gone to decay. The 
town, indeed, has but a mean appearance, from the approaches to it,and, 
were it not for the lofty turrets that flank the Anderun, or “ womcn’.s 
apartment” of the palace, it would fail to strike the eye. Almost con¬ 
cealed in the uneven ridges of some undulating hills (Kamr-zard) that 
bound it on the south face, it is reputed hot and at times unhealthy. 
The gardens are, however, pretty, and contain some fine fruit trees. 
The slim and lofty poplar flourishes here in perfection, but is seldom 
allowed to attain to maturity in the present times. Internally, the town 
presents a picture of ruin similar to most eastern towns. The “ palace” 
walls arc surrounded by unlenanled hovels, and decay presents itself 
whichever way the eye of the spectator turns. Its bazars are but par? 
tially filled, and, with the exception of fruits, which are abundant, offer 
but little proof of commercial enterprise. Kirmanshah was celebrated 
for the richness and beauty of its carpets, but scarcely one is now obtain¬ 
able. Industry, indeed, is at present unknown on the spot where thou¬ 
sands of busy fingers were daily occupied in weaving those beautiful 
and justly famed specimens of Persian workmanship. The causes of 
this lamentable decline of the trade and the arts have been already^ 
specified ; it remaims only to notice that the belter sorts of piece goods 
and other European manufactured find their way here from Tabriz, and 
the refuse of the Baghdad markets is also imported by the poorer 
dealers, when the bazars of that city are overstocked. Tabriz is, how- 
ever|.the chief place from whence its imports are derived. The town 
was formerly girt by a strong wall, that now exposes large gaps through 
which a squadron of horse might traverse the whole range of its streets, , 
rendering the gates of the city a dead letter, and merely used/rom habit 
alone. West of the town stands the Kubristan, or grave-yard, containing 
some well-kept and tolerably well-constructed tombs, the mausoleums. 
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of thelioly Mustaheds of the place. The Necropolis, inde^QlS, wears aa 
air of cleanliness and order quite foreign to the city of the living, where 
filth, squalor, and misery, reign supreme. I here first remarked the 
singular custom of describing on the tombstone the sex and profession 
of the defunct by various devices, which, in a subsequent age, may excite 
as great an interest as the hieroglyphics of Egypt. The grave of a 
female is shown by a double comb that of a male by a single 
one The trade or calling of the individual is known by some 
suitable weapon of war, or implement of husbandry. A few of the tombs 
were also decorated with the braided tresses of a mourning wife, or 
more probably of some betrothed maiden—affection’s tribute to the 
departed dead. This 1 afterwards observed in the neighbourhood of 
Behistan and Sermaj. The custom* is a remarkable one, and originated 
no doubt in a very remote age. 

* Heradotua, book iv. art. 26, alludes to this custom of remoring the hair and offering it 
at the sacrifices among the Isscdoncs. On the death of a ])arent, and at the festivals termed 
Tcvco-m and fitiuaia by the Greeks, “ they placed locks of hair on the tombs.” 

The nXoKo/ior mpBrirripios of il'lseliylns, ns noted in the Greek and Homan Antiquities, 
evidently distinguishes this peculiar observance ns a very ancient one.. Major llattlinson, in 
bis Journey into Kliuzistan (Koyal Geographical Journal, pp. 53 and 5S of vol. ix. part 1), 
remarks at some length on the same usages existing among the tribes of Luristan; and from 
{icrsonal observation I can state that it prevails in a more or less degree throughout the Arab 
tribes from the borders of the Mediterranean to the confines of Persia os far south as the Per¬ 
sian Gulf. On one occasion I was an eye-witness of the deposition of this sjiccics of tribute 
to the dead. In 1842 I had ascended a remarkable mound fur the purpose of observing with 
a theodolite some conspicuous ruins on the banks of the Euphrates. The place was a lonely 
and quiet spot, on the open Desert, and, with tlie exception of a servant, I thought I was the 
only human being in the vicinity. I was astonislied, however, at hearing the low sobs and 
plaintive moans of a female, and oi), looking through my te]esco[)C observed, at the distance 
of about 2UU yards from me, a young Arab girl, pnistratcd on a newly made grave, apparently 
in the extremity of grief. Ilad she seen me she would undoubtedly have fled, but her grief 
absorbed all other reflections, and I crouched under the leu of the mound to natch her painful 
but interesting task. She repeatedly embraced the cold earth, even laying her lips to the 
humid soil, and uttering occasionally the most piercing shrieks, at the same time wring¬ 
ing her bands and beating her breast in every attitude of aflliction and woe. Violent grief is 
not of long duration, and her paroxysms soon subsided into a sullen de.spondency. With tears 
streaming from her fine black eyes, she afterwards proceeded to disengage every braided tress 
that adorned her head, by means of a reaping hook which is used in these parts to cut grass 
for the cattle, and then, binding them carefully to a stick that she had brought for the pur¬ 
pose, she forced it with her tiny hands, as far as her strength would permit, into the earth, 
at the head of the grave. Silently, and with measured steps, she then took the road for the. 
tents of her tribe, which must have been at a considerable distance, for I watched her form 
upon the Desert with my glass as long as she remained in view. It was a sight I shall scarcely 
forget—a lone girl in sad converse with the ” sweet dead,” on the trackless Desert, canopied 
by the clea/blue sky, occasioned reflections prejudicial to the pomps aud unseemly ceremonies 
attending the obsequies of the dead in our civilized Europe. * 

In Levitteus xix. 27, " the emners of the head” is thought by some to refer to this prac¬ 
tice of cutting off the hair: the above rendering, as given in the English Bible, signifies in 
Hebrew " cuttmg off of the extremities of the hair.” It was in practice among the Gentiles 
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Though ilic town of Kirmanshah possesses in itself scarcely a single 
feature of interest, the neighbourhood must be viewed as a locality 
abounding in antiquarian riches. The extensive plain on which it is 
situated, joining that of Maliidasht to ihc west, extends also some dis¬ 
tance to the east beyond the .‘•torled rock of Behistan. To the north, 
the bold and serrated crags of a spur from the great Shahu range, sur- 

virhen mourning for the dead, and is condemned as an abomination. Sec remarks on Leviticus 
appended to the Analytical Itiblc. The rc])rcHentatioa of a horse’s head, occasionidly met 
with on the gravestones in this jiart of Pei*xin, would refer us for ita origin to a very early 
period. The ancient Greeks used it as a funeral emblem, and signified “ death is but a jour¬ 
ney.” Sec Greek and Homan Antiquities, under the head “ Funus.” 

The funeral processions in Turkey and Persia are still attended by hired mourners. This is 
probably a vestige also of ancient Greek usages. These OpriPuHtn of auti(iuity c.\ccl the 
really bereaved relations and friends of the deeeased in their wailing and lamentations. 

While on the subject of funeral .observances, I may ns well state that when employed 
on the IJpjicr Euphrates, the sacrilegious hands of my companions e.\hunicd, from a very 
nncient sepulchre, eontiguons to the old fortress of Ilalehi, the muniraied remains of its 
long-buricd occupant: one hand and a foot, with the leg-bone, were entire, and I think, from 
their diminutivcncss, must have been those of a uoman, and, monsuver, a woman of rank, for 
the face had been originally covered with a gold mask. The np])er part of the tomb was very 
ruinous, and this may account for the other pnrt.s of the body having mouldered away. It was 
built of brick, with a eu])oln-slinped roof. A part of a coffin, elaborately painted, but too 
much disfigured to distinguish any deviec, with some shieds of nj)parel, were obtained, in 
aildition to the mask of gold. This latter was of the purest metal, pliable, and as clean as on 
the day it was first devoted to the service of the dead. It was impressed with the features of 
the deceased, and weighed, if I remember right, about forty Gliaze,—a gold sum equivalent to 
j£S sterling, but its real value, from its purity, may have been about onc-fourth more. I can¬ 
not find any notice of this custom as pertaining to the biiriul rites of any of the nations of 
antit{uity, and accordingly prcsnine that it may have rejircsented, or was substituted fur, the 
AavaKf) of the Greeks, and destined as a votive offiering for the gnardinns of the Acheron and 
Styx. It is now, I believe, in the possession of the East India Company. The body had 
evidently undergone the usual preparations ])reviuus to iiiternicnt, wbieh tlie ancient authors 
describe as in vogue among the Egyptians. The nails and cuticle of the extremities were 
perfect, and a bituminous snbstance was observed on fragments of the swathing ; its peculiar 
odour was also manifest. On opening the tomb, three other scpnlcbrcs of similar construction 
stood at a short distance from the spot on which this monument is erected. Time, or the 
desecrating hand of the Arab, had already'despoiled these previons to our visit. Tlie natives, 
however, informed us that a jewelled dagger w ns found on a body excavated from one of them 
a few years ago. The sjiot is one of much interest as connected with Tadmor or Palmyra. 
The construction of the fortresses of Ilalcbiniid Zelibi (their present names) has been assigned 
to the Palmyrean Queen Zenobia, who, after her defeat by Aurelian, is reiirescutcd to have fled - 
to this spot, and to have been captured while crossing the Euphrates. 

These fortresses, erected on either hand of the Euphrates, command the gorge through 
which the river forces itself in its descent to the alluvial plains of llabylonia, and constitute a 
very strong position. 'The elevation of the citadel of Ilalebi is 316 feet above the river. It is 
iu latitude 35° 42" N., and lies in the direct road between Palmyra and Nisibin, and in times 
long prior to the Zenob^ era may even have held a more conspicuous place, as a central 
tutrepdt between the port of Tyre and the NE. provinces of Assyria. 

I had just finished the above note, when a letter was placed in my hands by an inhabitant of 
Anah, a small town on the Euphrates. A portion of it is applicable to the above subject, and 
as I have never heard of a similar exbumati(») during my service in these countries, I I'enture 
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mounted by the peak of Parrow, confine its breadth to a distance of 
about six miles, while its length may be reckoned as exceeding thirty. 
The waters of the Kara-Su, flowing from the NW., are met by those of 
' the Gamasab, derived from a north'easterly source, a few miles SE. of 
the town. These form the main source of the Kcrkha (Clioaspes). 
Over this vast plain are scattered the remnants of antique edifice's, whose 
very names are lost in obscurity. Headless columns and baseless capi¬ 
tals, of an unknown and unique order, border the main road, which 
passes through the plain. These serve to attract and excite the atten¬ 
tion of the traveller, who is soon rewarded for his past toils by the sight 
of monuments of a more absorbing interest. I allude to the Tuki*Bostan 
sculptures, and the engraved tablets of Darius at Behistan. The latter, 
the most elaborate and extensive in Persia, in connection with the cunei¬ 
form inscriptions of PcrscpoHs, of Ilamadan, and of Van, have already 
awakened the intellectual repose of enlightened orientalists, and will 
shortly incite, through the talents and acumen of my fellow-traveller, 
an aditional interest over the whole of the European world. This loca¬ 
lity, indeed, though comprising but a comparatively small portion of 
the large expanse now open to research, ofl’ers in itself many powerful 
stimuli to engage the active mind of the antiquarian and geographer. 

Our stay at Kirmanshah was felt as a seasonable relief after the fatiguc.s 
of the late journey, and while Major Rawlinson’s lime was devoted to 
official pursuits, mine was sufficiently occupied in the prosecution of the 
duties of the surveyor. Our little chronometer, indeed, required all my 
care, for it now begins to bo sensibly affected by the change of tempera¬ 
ture and the perturbations that it had sustained during the last few days 
of mountain travelling. This, however, is of no consequence, as we are 
compelled to remain in this vicinity until communications be received 
from Teheran. In the interval, a new rate will be obtained, and a visit 


to transcribe the extract rendcrcil into English :—“ Some workmen were lately digging under 
a part of .the old castle at Anah, and in the course of their labours they disinterred an old box, 
or coffin. It was found to contain a smaller case, which, on being o]>ened, exposed the remains 
of some wild or rare bird, swathed np in linen.” 

This rare bird we may therefore presume is a vestige of Egyptian adoration; either the 
eagle, ibis, or a hawk, and will, I think, tend to show that Anah was,the abode of an Egyptian 
colony. The sacred birds and animals of the Egyptians were regarded with peculiar awe, and 
the rites and ceremonies observed on their death partook of a religious character: their bodies 
were embalmed and enclosed iu consecrated coffins. See Herodotus, book ii: Diod. Sic. i. 
chap». 6 and 7* 

The many substantial works met with in the bed of tife Euphrates, and on the islands 
contiguous to the present town of Anah, would claim them to be regarded as the relics of a 
remote age. But for the etymology of the present name we must, I think, refer to the 
Qreek ApoSxm, which I deem strictly applicable to the locality from the many rapids formed 
by a number of rocky islands, and numerous artificial obstructions, occasioning at all times an 
impetuous and roaring torrent. To the Romans it was known by the name of Anathe. 
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to Behistan, and return to this place again, will afford a triple test of its 
performances. The detail of the journey hitherto has been daily added 
to the map while fresh in the memory, and it is satisfactory to state that 
the minutifiBof the Road-book have, in the aggregate, been corroborated 
by our astronomical observations. 

Sept. 4th. —The ladders for the ascent of the Behistan cliffs being 
ready, we left Kirmanshah at 5.'5 a. m., on a delightfully cool morning. 
Proceeded due east, or 90®, until 6.5, when the Kara-Su was crossed by 
a substantial bridge called Puli Shah. Continued in the same direction 
over a fine plain, having the Parrow range of hills at a distance of four 
miles to the left of the road. Passed by several villages of cultivators, 
and exchanged greetings with some caravans of pilgrims en route from 
the capital to Baghdad and Kerbela. At 9 a. m. the road inclined a 
little more northerly towards the hills over the site of some ancient 
buildings whose alignments can now scarcely be traced; but the nume¬ 
rous fragments of columns, cut stones, pedestals, and capitals, of a Sassa- 
nian design, attest it as a ruin of that age. 

From 9.45 to 10.15, the road turned to the north in a gradual curve 
as we rounded the termination of the Parrow range, known by the 
appellation of the Rock of Behistan. At the latter time the Caravan¬ 
serai, or Khan* of the same name, received us as its tenants for some days 
to come. Its murky vaults, redolent of every ellluviurn, smoke-begrimed 
and covered with pendent bats, afford a striking contrast to the marble 
hall and fountained apartment of our abode of yesterday : and yet, after 
all, this is the life that charms. The real traveller, indeed, knows neither 
inconvenience nor discomfort; he sits down to hie scanty fare of an 
onion, cheese, and pure water, with more zest than awaits the epicure at 
a sumptuous repast. So long as he keeps his health,—which is certain 
unless in a very noxious climate,—he suffers neither indigestion nor 
ennm, and enjoys that quiet sleep which is only experienced after a day 
of active exercise both of the mind and body.f 

The afterpoon of this day was devoted to cleaning the sculptures and 
inscriptions preparatory to Major Rawlinson’s revising hiaformer labours. 
The ladders had been carefully fixed, and the requisite ropes for assisting 
the ascent up the steep face of the lower portion of the scarp properly 
adjusted, beforehand. In about a quarter of an hour, not without 
sundry scratches and bruises, the platform at the base of the tablet was 
gained, and operations commenced accordingly. From this time until 

* The Kh«n of Behistiin stands in latitude 34° 22'35" N., and is 2° 55'38* £. of Baghdad. 
The variation of the needle in 1844 was 3° 44' west. 

t The incidents and danger at times attending the traveller in the east, coupled with the 
chase of the grisly boar or the timid hare, a stray shot at the numerous wild fowl that infest 
the streams, or at partridges,‘which abound on the mountain slopes, lend excitement to the 
otherwise tedious duration of the day’s journey. 
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the 11th of the month we remained in this vicinity. The Major con¬ 
stantly and indefatigably employed himself, from daylight to dark, 
revising, restoring, and adding to his former materials. This was a work 
of great irksomeness and labour in the confined space he was compelled 
to stand in, with his body in close proximity to the heated rock and 
under a broiling September sun. A scries of astronomical observations 
were daily made in the forenoons, and the afternoons were devoted to 
sketching the various objects of interest in the locality, and in taking the 
dimensions of the magnificent rock before us. To continue the journal, 
then, during the period of our stay here, would be both uninteresting and 
tedious. I will therefore attempt to describe the relics of antiquity that 
have of late so much occupied the attention of the orientalist and 
palfcographer. Major Rawlinson, in his Notes on a March into Khuzistan, 
published in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, has sufficient¬ 
ly established the identity of tliis place with the Baghislan of Diodorus 
Siculus,* and with the various appellations.it has been subsequently 
known by. No one who has ever visited the spot could fail, indeed, to 
recognise it after reading the accurate description of that author in his 
history of the march of Semiramis from Babylon to Ecbatana. D’Anville, 
I believe, was the first to assign a position to it on our maps,f and Major 
Rawlinson has since corroborated, by etymological evidence, almost 
every site in the adjacent district, whose nomenclatures had cither been 
partially corrupted, or entirely lost, in the lapse of ages. 

Many travellers of various nations have contemplated, with a wistful 
gaze, these elevated petral records of a prior age, from the plain below, 
but few have had the energy to ascend for a closer scrutiny. Many 
surmises as to the nature and character of the work have at successive 
times appeared from the pen of dilFerent individuals,| but the best 

* Rook ii. chap. 1. It is aomcwliiit remarkable tliat in this notice, as well os in asubse- 
quent one (book xvii. chnp. 11) of R.'i;;istaii, Diodorus should make no mention of these in¬ 
scriptions of Darius, while he dwells with a minuteness of detail on the local features of the 
country, its plca.surc gardens, fountains, and palaces. Arrian, too, in bis compiled history of 
Alexander, passes by this celebrated spot with a mortifying description of the Nysean {lastures 
only : and Herodotus, so generally minute in his geographical and historical details, himself 
a traveller and recorder of the deeds of most of the monarchs of Media and Persia, has on this 
subject maintained a pro'found silence, at a time, too, when the work was comparatively 
recent. 

t D’Anville, book ii. chap. 5, calls it Bagistana. Its other appellations were Baptan, 
Bisitiin, Be-Situn, Boston, and Bapatan; the first and last, according to Major Rawlinson, 
evidently applying to the whole district of Ecbatana. Bahistan is now given, Sby the latter 
authority, as its proper orthography. 

I The quaint old Tavernier, in book iii. chap. 5 of his travels, evidently alludes to these 
sculptures. He says—“ Between Sahanab (Sehnah) and Poiisba (Puli-Shah) you leave the 
only high mountain in all the road to the north. It is steep, and straight as a wall; and as 
high as you can see, you may observe the figures of men clad like priests,'^ with censors in 
their bands, and yet, neither can the natives tell you, nor any pc^n imagine, the meaning of 
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represen\ation is by the late Sir Robert Ker Porter, who, as a faithful 
artist, gives, with few immaterial exceptions, a very correct delineation 
of the sculptured group. His ingenious but conjectural ideas in illus< 
tration of the design have, however, of late been overthrown by un¬ 
wearied application and research; and the results of this close study, 
improved, digested, and matured, by the present visit, will, embodied in 
a work, ere long be confided to the discernment of the public, by its 
talented author. 

The arid and bare range of Parrow, bounding the Kirraanshah plain 
to the north, terminates abruptly at Bchistan, about twenty-two miles 
east of that city.. To the east is the extensive and fertile plain of Cham- 
batan, with the winding stream of Gainasab, pursuing a 8SW. course 
through it into the regions of Luristan. Out of this plain the rock 
of Bchistan rises precipitously to an apparent height of 2,000 feet,'* ex¬ 
hibiting a bold outline of naked crags, unrelieved by a single trace of 
vegetation. 'I'lie scene, therefore, at present is suflieiently striking; and 
in bygone times, when the rich plains were carpeted with a sea of wav¬ 
ing foliage, intermingled here and there with the summer retreats of the 
Median nobles, with the stalely palaces and sparkling fountains of the 
Babylonian queen, or with the more recent cdifices^of Sassanian dynas¬ 
ties, must have worn an aspect of impressive grandeur. Bordering the 
road that led to the royal cities on either hand, it could not fail to attract 
the attention of the many proud monarchs that have encamped with 
their armies in the adjacent plains. We learn from scripture,f as well as 
from profane history, the fondness of the early Persian kings for cursive 
records, whereon wore inscribed, not only the acts and glories of the 
reign, but even the imperial sayings of adulated majesty. That this 
custom was prevalent at the court of Darius Hystaspes, we can hardly 
doubt, and, moreover, may infer that this monarch, from the great events 
that transpired during his dominion, possessed an ardent but excusable 
desire for a more posthumous celebrity. Ho must have foreseen that 
the frail tc’xture of the BatrtXmit J was ill„calculated to perpetuate 

tliose sculptures. At the foot of the rock runs n river, over which there is a bridge of stone.” 
Tavernier travelled in Persia iu 1663, and is probably the Arst European that notices this 
interesting design. Later travellers, in the exuberance of their fancies, have discovered in the 
figures a likeness to the twelve apostles. 

'* Mount Uagistan is described by Diodorus Siculus (book ii. chap. 1) as dedicated to 
Jupiter. He gives its height os seventeen furlongs, by which I presume is meant the distance 
to its summit by the road. Major Rawlinson has since ascertained its real height by trigono¬ 
metrical measurements as 3,807 feet above the plain. It certainly appears of less elevation. 

' t The books of Esther, Ezra, and Nehemiah, teem with references to the Chronicles of the 
> Persian kings; and Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and Ctesias frequently mention them. The 
. latter lived a long |ime St the Persian court, and had no doubt frequent opportunities of 
witnessing this partiality for recording. 

X Ctesias., They were made of leather or parchment. 
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h}i eharacter-and achievements, and mast, therefore^ have determined 
DC tba execution 6f a more durable work, which should convey to bis 
succebsors, and to the nation at large, not only his pedigree, his con* 
quests, and his virtues, but, by bis injunctions and precepts, remind 
them of the former glory of their ancestors, and the necessity of a strict 
adherence to the national faith. 

For the observation of all, a more appropriate spot could scarcely have 
been selected than the Rock of Behistan, where this petral record now 
exists,, in the same state, and in almost the same degree of perfection, as 
when first executed. About 800 feet above the debris^ at the foot t»f the 
mountain, and oveViooking the plain, the face of the rock has been 
chiselled so as to expose a smooth surface for the reception of the work. 
This surface may be divided into four tablets. The main one, devoted 
to the sculptures illustrative of the writing beneath them, is the 
largest, and is thirty feet in length and twenty-six feet high. Of this, 
the sculptured slab, with a pedestal of elevep inches, occupies fourteen 
feet; the remaining portion being dedicated to the reception of the 
archaic legend, written on four columns in the Persepolitan cuneiform 
character. Each of these columns, containing ninety-six lines, is six 
feet and four inches in breadth ; and a supplementary half column, now 
much defaced, appears to have been subsequently appended. Imme¬ 
diately to the left of these, as they are viewed, a projecting slab, twenty- 
one feVt in length, exhibits in three columns a transcript in the more 
elabb’rite Median longue. Their height is the same, but in breadth they 
exceed by six inches the dimensions of the Persepoiitan columns. Im- 
raediutely above the Median tablet,—with its base, indeed, restingoii and 
slightly projecting over it,—is a seini-isolated rock inclining inwards 
towards the hill. This has been scarped on its face Cnd sides, and bears 
a legend in the still more complicated Babylonian cuneiform,—in all 
probability a translation in that language of the original text. To the 
right of the main tablet the hill has also been srnoo.thcncd Tor a further 
space of six feet, and is covered with characters, but so mueh destroyed, 
either by time or the action of water, that it is even diificuit to distin¬ 
guish the nature of the character. I am induced t6 believe, hoWever,* 
that this portion of the work may be either a record ofasubsequeht age, 
or that the same pains had not been taken for the preservation of it as 
were bestowed on the Persepoiitan and Median designs. In the latter 
the rock bears evidence of a careful preparation, and has undergone the 
process of varnishing* before the engraver commenced his labours. This 

* The Mt of vanushiag uid painting on walla, and prepiwing Slabs for the retieiption'iif 
deaigna, waa well known to the anctenta. Vifruvhia and Pliny (^ee Cheek and ^Afi* 

fiaitlea) describe the nanltier of ^paring these slabs, and I have no doubt tllb^Kc!^{|l^ learp 
undarwent the same process. They first covered the wall with a layer of ordia^'pliMltA',^tn%r 
25 6 
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varnish is composc^l of a hard, flinty, and very durable substance, and, 
where not destroyed by thb constant trituration of rain-water fitiding 
its way down from the heights above, is as perfect and sinootb as* the 
day it was laid on. The natural rock, indeed, is not difficult to cut, 
but the prepared portion resisted a steel chisel that we brought with ns, 
with which we could only succeed in chipping the surface. The-great 
depth and well-defined outline of the letters exhibit considerable 
skill on the part of the engraver. They are one and a quarter ineb 
ill length. 

'Die sculptures comprise a group of fourteen figures, and are no doubt 
intended to elucidate the text below them. If we except the central 
and more elevated figure, which may represent the supreme Orroazd, 
and tliose of Darius and his two attendants, to the left of the design, 
we may pronounce the rest' of the group as deficient in artistical 
beauty, and, indeed, show but a hieratic style.* Their forms are 
diminutive, stiff, and ill-defined ; and their habiliments, though well 
marked, betray no elegance of drapery whatever: the limbs are coarse 
and misshapen, and their countenances devoid either of aniinatioA or 
expression. Nino of these figures are standing, and are attached to each 
other by a long cord passing around their necks. Their hands are 
bound behind them. The badness of design, and dwarf-like forms, in 
this portion of the sculptures, I presume, is intentional, to denote the in¬ 
ferior and degrading position of the captives,—the metamorphosis serving 
to convey to the minds of the ignorant and uninitiated the more exalted 
position and greater virtues of the conqueror, who is represented by a 
commanding stature, in the attitude of a victor, with his left foot on the 

wliich, when dry, were successively added three other layers of a finer quality, mixed with 
■and. On thia again three more layers, made of a composition of chalk and marble-dust, were 
laid, each succeeding coat being of finer quality than the preceding. They excelled, too, in 
the art of punting and encaustic varnishing; and to thia may be attributed the fine preser¬ 
vation of the Tak-i-Bostan sculptures (which bear at thia time a very high polish) and the 
paiutings met with on the wails of Herculaneum and Pompeii, on the rock-tombs of the 
Libyan Gyrene, and on the recent discoveries made by M. Botta at Khorsabad. For the anti¬ 
quity of wall-painting we must refer to Ezekiel, who wrote some 600 yean before Christ; and 
• it is not a little singular that hia words should be verified at the present day by the exhumation 
of Assyrian relics, snd the opening of Assyrian temples. In chap, xxiii. 14, he describes 
these paintings Men pourtrayed upon the wall, the images of the Chaldeans pourtrayed 
with vermilion, prded with girdles upon their loins, exceeding in dyed attire upon their 
heads, all of them princes to look to, after the manner of the Babylonians of ChaldM, the 
land of their nativity.** » 

Sir Humphrey Davy analysed some of the “frit** found on ancient walls, and describes it as 
,^Ql’'^,§^«ilkmposition resembling stone, a species of artificial lapii kmdi, the colouring matter 

i^doh i> iaiierent in a hard siliceous stone. 

^ Greek and Roman Antiqaities—Colour and Painting. 

* The earliest sculptures abd carvings were thus denominated, when clnmqr figures repre¬ 
sented the deities and otlufr sacrecl emblems. 
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body of ft prostrate foe» the tenth of the captive group, The form of the 
Oreat Darins is portrayed by a superior execution. His features are well 
developed, and exhibit that energy and determination of character for 
which he was celebrated. A degree of finish and study pervade the 
figure of the monarch, who is singularly enough represented with bare 
feet, while his captives and followers are either sandaUclad or wear a 
coarse species of shoes. His head, surmounted by the diadem, displays, 
after the fashion of the day, a carefully>curled mop of busby hair^ ex* 
tending nearly to the shoulders. The upper lip, too, is adorned with an 
elegant moustache, and the beard, fantastically disposed in stilF and 
separately curved tresses, adds much to the dignity of his appearance. 
The left hand grasps the bow, the symbol of regal power; while the right 
is elevated and extended towards the prisoners, in the attitude of angry 
expostulation. The wrists are adorned with bracelets, and a girdle or 
zone, terminating in two tassels, encircles the waist of the monarch, and 
serves to bind the flowing tunic that be is habited in. A loose vest or 
jacket, with large open sleeves, completes his attire. The attendant 
guards, in their dress, difler but little from the monarch. They have 
sandals on their feet, and the head is covered with a circular cap only. 
The one nearest to majesty also bears the regal bow, and a well*stocked 
quiver hangs pendent at his back. The furthest removed ^rom the king 
differs from the last only in being armed with a spear, which is held 
upright by both hands in front, the shaft resting on the ground. 

The aerial figure which hovers over the centre of the gtoup would 
seem to represent the Supreme Being ; and this idea is in a measure con* 
firmed by its also presiding over the sculptured monuments of antiquity 
met with at Persepolis. As the old Persian records always contained 
an invocation to the deity, so it would appear that their statuary tablets'' 
likewise required to be hallowed by the introduction of the Omniscient 
Creator. Some writers have imagined that the figure merely denoted- 
the spirit of a departed monarch, and was symbolical of the immaterial 
substance of man. Others have denominated it the “Ferooher”* of 
the Zend-Avesta; the soul or spirit that presided over all the royal 
acts—a constant guardian over the regal head ; an emblem of the 
favouritism of Orraazd—a type of the anointed of the Lord. 

From its elevated and exact central position on the slab at Bebistan, 

I think, however, we may conclude it to be the effigy of the Creator 
himself. 

It is a half-length figure, clothed with the short vest similar to that of 
the king, from which depends a long flowing and plaited robe, spraad, 
out fan-wise at its skirts; a zone or girdle, terminating in snake-like ends 
on either side, confines this at the waist. It is probably the sacred fillet 

* Heerea*! Reieiidiw, vol. i. pp. 205,206. 
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Still worn by all ranks of existing Gabres, in Persia, and by the Parsees 
■ on the shores of Western India. The priests of.the latter wear also a 
plaited robe in some respects similar to that described above: a cir¬ 
cular ring encompasses the figure in the form of a halo; this has two 
arms, one on either side, which may represent wings, and would seem 
figuratively to imply the world and its Omnipresent Founder. 

In the left hand is grasped a circle, the symbol either of eternity or 
dominion ; while the right, with the arm bent and fingers extended, 
points upwards, and perhaps thus typically expresses a future state of 
existence. 

The features of this interesting figure are, however, sadly mutilated, 
and can scarcely be recognised, nor can the head'dress that it wore be 
described. The prostrate figure at the feet of the king, and the first of 
the erect captives, are in the ^ame deplorable condition. Enough, how¬ 
ever, remains of the first standing figure to denote a difference of dress 
from thjE rest of the captives behind him. Ho is habited in the long 
robe, probably of the priesthood, which extends to his ankles. The 
next has a shorter robe, reaching only to the knees. The third has a 
similar short tunic, and the forth a longer garment extending to the calf 
of the leg. Each alternate figure then to the end of the string is clothed 
in the dress of the second preceding him ; the last being distinguished 
only by a high conical cap, similar to that'worn by the Persians of the 
present day. This last figure appears to have been subsequently added 
to the group, and is carved somewhat deeper into the rock, in a recess 
appropriated for the purpose. 

Scattered about on the face of the sculptured slab, but generally above 
the head of the figures to whom they apply, are legends commemorative 
t)f their names and pedigrees, the names of the province which they mis¬ 
governed, or the Satrapies over which they misruled. These are also 
in,the Persepolitan cuneiform, with their Medic equivalents. The third 
standing figure is, however, an exception to the rule, for his descriptive 
legend is inscribed on the skirt of his garment, and partly on the rook 
adjoining him. 'J'he Babylonian correspondents to these several legends 
are engraved on the'pedestal which the sculptures occupy, thus forming 
one great whole, which, for elaborateness of conception and skill in 
design, is scarcely surpassed, or even equalled, by any single work of 
art in all Persia, for it.contains, in addition to the sculptures, nearly R 
thousand lines of complicated writing. , 

Both Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus maintain that the Egyptians 
poMessed two forms of writing, and other authors add to thetn a third* 
fotm^^^i^hfise are classed as the epislolatory, the sacerdotal^ and the 
bit^rdgiyphicj 'J'be latter, we are aware, was used as a lapidary character, 

* S«e note by Larehier, in the BuglUb Tnndstion of Heredbtue, Bnterpe 36. 
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aaU in this respect we may assimilate to it the cunefited lattera of the 
Babylonians, Assyrians, and Persians. The very form, indeed, would 
cause this species of writing to be adopted by the early engravers 
as the most easy'and simple, and in this respect the primitive printers 
of England followed in their wake, for the angular form of the old 
English letters was the best adapted either for the speedy formation of 
types or for the'trade of the stone-cutter ; and as subsequent improve¬ 
ment in the arts, combining greater skill and dexterity of hand, enabled 
the moderns to employ the more elegant Roman, or the still more grace¬ 
ful Italic characters for the purposes of their vocation, so it may have 
been with the ancient'races of Babylonia and Media, who, on the adop¬ 
tion of a new style, may have lost imperceptibly all-traces of the old.* 
It is hardly possible to suppose, from its formation, that the cuneiform 
could have been used in a cursive form in the numerous archives of the 
Persian kingdom, and we may, therefore, presume, that the courtly 
documents styled by Ctesias BatnXucat were written in a cbaraeler 

more suitable to an amanuensis, and answering to that employed on 
the epistolatory correspondence of Egypt. 

Be this as it may, however, a few months will disclose the at present 
hidden meaning of this extensive legend ; and the ray that has just 
dawned on literature at Buhistan may yet illumine the daskand myste¬ 
rious pall that en.shrouds the early history of the world. The excavated 
relics from the Assyrian cities of Khorsabad and Niraroud are already 
beginning to unfold to the master mind that wrought ont the purport of 
these fragments of Darias Hystaspes, a narrative of events con lectcd 
with that era; and the extensive plains of Babylonia and Susiana yet 
contain entombed in their numerous mounds a vast heap of archaic 
legends that would further enrich the materials of the historian. • 

The portion of these demi-reliefs of Darius that partakes not of the 
hieratic style of sculpture may be considered as a good specimen of the 
age in which he lived. The art at that lime in Oreecef began to as¬ 
sume a degree of perfection that had been but/partialiy'developed in the- 
previous century, and which had been kept back by a too strict adher¬ 
ence to conventional forms. As we possess no information relative 

* Within the -Inst twenty yean the old English writing has been in m great measure 
abolished in school exercises for more useful attainments, and now, I believe, is seldom used, 
eXc^t to grace a deed of settlement, a tomb-stone, or a power of attorney. Were England 
overran with successive revolnrioat each as once shook the fomner mighty empires of the east, 
in alrioh the sword, fbr centuries, took the place of the pen, and in which all carsive records 
were either destroyed or perished in the ruins of the pubtie edifices, it is-not improbable, tmleed, ' 
that the traces of this, our primitive character, would, like the cuneiform, be found only on 
bur lapidary tablets, that even now require an ** Old Mortafity” to restore them. 

t BinitVs 'tireek khd Eoman Antiquities. Bce Btatnary of ll. Period, betivben fiOthand 
75th Olympiads, 580 to 4S0 to. 6 , 
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to the advancement of this art among the Medes and Persians, we must 
naturally ascribe the execution of the sculptured group to the ingenuity 
of the Grecian artists that may have been either captured in war 
or have been in search of iconic employment in the adjacent terri¬ 
tories. “ ' 

The forms of Darius and his attendant guards display, indeed, an 
artistic merit that is wanting in the more massive sculptures of Nim- 
roud and Khorsabad, but are deficient in grace and execution when 
compared with the bas-reliefs composing the zoological tableaux met 
with on the walls of the Tak-i-Bostan. A peculiar care has been evi¬ 
dently exercised in the performance of the whole work, for where the 
rock has exhibited fissures or decay, a piece has been ingeniously sub¬ 
stituted. In the figure of the king, one of these pieces is observed as 
morticed into the right shoulder ; and in the body of the last of his 
attendants a similar piece has been abstracted, leaving the lead where¬ 
with, it was clamped still attached to the bottom and sides of the 
vacuity. A sacrilegious desire to ascertain if any coins existed in the 
person of the monarch induced me to attempt the removal of the piece 
inserted in the shoulder. I had reached the summit of two ladders, 
which were lashed-together, and planted nearly perpendicular against 
the face of Jhe rock, and was busily employed with the hammer and 
chisel on my desecrating task. Both hands were thus occupied. An 
unfair blow, delivered in my awkward position, caused the chisel to 
slip, and another instant would have consigned me to the depths below 
had I not fortunately grasped the full bushy wig of the injured king: 
even as it was, a sickness assailed me that left but little strength to de¬ 
scend to the platform. The thoughts of my narrow escape prevented for 
stsopne time a return to equanimity ; I then vowed, however, to refrain in 
future from such iconoclastic tendencies. 

This work of art is situated about a quarter of a mile north of the 
Caravanserai of Behistan : a shoulder of the mountain here projects to 
the eastward, forming nearly a right angle with the scarp on which the 
work is inscribed. This projecting crag shelters the design, in some 
measure, from the violent N£. winds and rain that are said to prevail 
from that quarter ; to this, to its elevated site, and to its being left in 
shade after 2 p. m., I attribute its excellent preservation. Without the 
aid of ropes and ladders it would be a matter of serious difficulty to 
reach the spot, and even with these aids no weak-headed <a nervous 
person should attempt the ascent. Above the inscription the mountain 
bears the same precipitous character to its summit. The wild goat is 
osswasionally s^en, with a precarious footing, carefully sauntering along 
its crags; and tl|e mountaineer, by lying in wait on paths known only 
• to himself, sometimes succeeds in securing a victim. 
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At the bR 9 e of the in6untain) on projecting angl# before allttded 
tO| and close to a copious spring* which issues from the hill| and irri¬ 
gates a part of the neighbouring plain, once stood a colossal group of 
figures executed in alto-relievo. They are, however, so much mutilated 
by the despoiler Time, or by the desecrating Arab, that nothing but a 
faint outline is now distinguishable. The centre of the tablet has even 
been barbarously cut away, to expose a smooth surface for the reception 
of an Arabic inscription celebrating the virtues and liberality of one 
Sheikh Ali Khan, the founder of the Caravanseraif of Behistan. The 
tablet bears, too, a Greek record, of which but a few unconnected words 
are now traceable. The name of roTAPSHc is, however, distinct enough, 
and Major Rawlinson recognises other words which are given in his 
Notes on a March into Khuzistan.if; It would be difficult to pronounce 
on the nature of this sculpture, from the deplorable state it is now in. 
It is probably a relic of the times of the Parthian Gotarzes, and from the 
superior elegance of the forms of the figures, whose contour is just 
traceable in the colossal group, I am inclined to assign its execution to a 
more recent date t'lan that of Darius Hystaspes. Its prominent situa¬ 
tion and easiness of approach will sufficiently account for its effaced 
appearance, without attributing to it a greater ‘antiquity. It may, 
however, if we make a due allowance for oriental hyperbole, mark the 
position on which Semiramis caused herself and a hundred of her guards 
to be represented ;§ but to this representation, if it really existed, I think 
we must appoint a contiguous site, which 1 will presently mention. 

On the debris of the mountain, about 300 yards further to the north, 
a singuldr isolated stone, of a triangular shape, was discovered ; this 1 
believe has never before been noticed. It bears, carved on its sides, in 
basso-relievo, a rough but well-defined design of three figures a little undefs 
the natural size. The principal bas-relief exposes a front view of a 
clums 3 r human form, with the right arm extended, the hand grasping a 
globe or ball,|| resting on the summit of an incus” shaped block. The 

* Diodorai Siculus, book ii. chap. 1, notices this spring“ Semimmis marched with • 
great army into Media and encamped near a mountain called Bagistan: there she made a 
garden, twelve furlongs in compass. It was in a plain champaign country, and had a great 
fountain in it, which watered the whole garden.” 

t The erection of these edifices, for the accommodation of the traveller and recqitioo of 
merchandise, can be traced to a very remote antiquity. Herodotus stylM them KonikiNrdv, , 
and Mahomed, in the Koran, recommends the establishment of them at a piotia work. See 
Heeren, vol. i. p. 31. 

t Journal Royal Geographical Society, vol. iz. part i. p. 114. 

\ Diodorus Siculus, book ii. chap. I, states:—” She cut out a piece of the lower part^tiie 
rock, and caused her own im^ to be carved upon it, and a humired of her gnarda, tturt were 
laneeteers, standing round about her.” 

The tablet under reference could hot have contained above ^en figures. 

II Perhaps symbolical of Mithra. 
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leff Rfffl is sujpported close to the J)ody, and bears in the babd a bup- 
shaped ntbnsil, probably representing the Patera of the sacrifices, or the 
Havan of the Zend-Avesta, and the first named may, therefore, denote 
the, Afa of the Zoroastrian doctrines; a second figure on the face of the 
stone nearest the mountain represents a foot-^oidier in the act of ad¬ 
vancing with-a bow in his hand, executed in the same clumsy style; the 
third is so much worn by time that no peculiarity is distinguishable. 

This stone, on the whole, is a venerable Vestige of a former age': any 
attempt to assign a date to it would, however, be but an idle speculation. 

Immediately above the Khan of Behistan, and about a quarter of a 
mile separated from the tablets of Darias, a work of greater magnitude 
than any of those described has evidently been designed. The face of 
the hill, for 200 feet in length and about 60 in height, has been 
scarped to some depth, and retains at the present day a freshness of 
appearance ill according with the time that has elapsed since the days 
of Khusru Parviz.* This is attributable, however, to its sheltered posi¬ 
tion. Major Rawllnson supposes the excavated scarp was intended to 
receive, or to form, the back wall of a temple or palace ; aiui the nume¬ 
rous aligned slabs, of a massive character, that lie in disordered array 
on the Slope at the fCot of the hill would confirm the supposition, and 
at the same time mark it as an unfinished structure that, from some 
cause, had met with interruption a short time after the design was com¬ 
menced. The facade of the building was to have been approached from 
the plain by a terraced way built on the debris at the base of the mountain, 
and a few well-executed capitals at the back of the Khan, of an oriental 
order, attest it as a work of a Sassanian age. These capitals have, carved 
on two of their sides, the figures of a male and female^ whose heads arc 
surrouiided by a halo-like ring, and may represedt Khusru Parviz and 
his beautiful Shirin. The other sides bear, in graceful foliation, the 
elegant-shaped design of a Thyrsus, and arc wrought in a coarse 
species of marble. In many parts, however, of the more recent work, 
we can trace, by its blackened and worn appearance, the chisel of an 
anterior period ; and it is to this circumstance, and to the visible remains 
of the «aXXo( f that lie extended in broken fragments in front of the 


* Royal Geographical Journal, vol. ix. part 1, 18.39. 

t Diodorua Sicalus, book iv. chap. 1, described the divine hoboura that Iris caused to be 
pdid tb the uiiifbbnd poirtion of Osiris’s mutilated remains after his maS'salcre by thb Titans. 
The Greeks afterwardii imitated (he Egyptians in this form of Worship, bnd perhaps eteell4^d 
them in the debaucheries prescribed for the ^oXXuc entertainments *, and at thi preieht tiihe, ■ 
on the Huli festivals of the Hindoos, instead of the dregs dt Wine, a more filthy comfiositioil 
is bespattered over the penons and dtess of those celebrating die oripeir, and even ob those 
Utieohnebt^ Mth this ringidar ei^d. 

The Greek WaAXof and LatUi appear to he cognates of dib Arabic cbw Fihl, 

fying other “vir,” “ virilia," or " virilitas,” and equi^ent tb 'the generative lingiam of the 
Hindoo mythology. 
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scarp, we may identify it not only as the spot on wl|ich Semiramis 
established the worship of the fructifying principle as instituted by Isis, 
but as the actual site of the tablet on which she eaused her own likeness, 
and those of a hundred of her guards,* to be portrayed by the statuary. 
In the time of the Isidore of Charax, the remains of a magnificent palace^ 
probably a memorial of the visit of the Babylonian queen, ^till existed ; 
but had been converted into a temple dedicated to Anaitis,|;—a temple 
in all respects appropriate, with the emblems of fecundity around. We 
may presume that, on the spread of the Zoroastrian doctrines, ibis 
temple was either destroyed or fell into decay; but that the representa* 
tives of the lost member of Osiris remained entire until a much later 
period, we have evidence of in a work of a comparatively late oriental 
writer.^ They arc, indeed, at present on the spot; and on a minute 
examination which we made, the pedestals, and superior parts of tho 
columns corresponding to them, could be distinctly traced.(| Some of 
them are of considerable magnitude, and not only indisputably, I think, 
identify the Bagistan of Diodorus Siculus with the modern Behistan, but 
at the same time serve to verify the descriptive evidences of Isidore 
and of Zakariya Kazvini. There can be but little doubt, too, of the 
foundation of the temple of Anaitis having servgd for the base of the 
contemplated structure of Khusru Parviz ; and the deeper excavation of 
the scarp for the back of the building, as described by Major Rawlinson, 

' will sufficiently account for the obliteration of the sculptures and inscrip* 
tion of the celebrated Semiramis. 

The antiquities pertaining to the “ Storied Rock” have now been 
described, but vestiges ofa Sassanian age abound in the plain of Chama- 
batan and its neighbourhood. Immediately opposite to the tablets of 
Darius, the piers and buttresses of an ancient bridge, termed the Puli 
Khusru, occupy the present bed of the Gamasab, which, to be crossed, 
has now to be forded,—a matter of no small difficulty when the river is 
swollen by its periodical supplies from rain, and from the melting of the 
snow on the adjacent mountains. From the bridge, an hour’s ride 
through rich rice-plantations and melon-beds conducts to ^ mound of 
ruin, whose surface is covered with hewn stones, and the fragments of 

* Died. Sic. book ii. chap. 1. 

t Note from Isidore, Major Rawlinson’s Journal, Royal Geographical Society, vol. ix. 

p. 112. 

X Virgim were consecrated to this goddess, and esteemed themselves dignified by a public 
prostitution! Cyrus is said to have instituted the ostentatious festivals observed in honour of 
Afiaitis , in order the more effectually to destroy his enemies, the Sacac, by an over-indulgence 
in luxuries they were unaccustomed to. 

$ Zakariya Kazvini, from Notes before alluded to in Royal Geographical JouniaL 

II Qu a former visit to this spot, Miyor Rawlinson overlooked these interesting rdics. See 
Royal Geographical Journal, vol ix. part 1, p. 114, 

26b 
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pillars, denoting that some building formerly occupied the site. A short 
distance from the mound a large piece of white marble is shown as the 
Takhti'Shirin. It is about eight feet square, and the natives allege that 
it bears an inscription on its lower face, which is partially imbedded in 
the soil. This, however, Is scarcely worthy of credit, for the upper sur¬ 
face is smoothened as if designed for some record, while the lower part, 
as far as wc could feel by digging under it, appeared in a rough form. 
From its weight, wc did not possess the means of overturning it, and 
can only surmise that it had been brought thus far on its way to Behis- 
tan, when il was abandoned from the same causes that led to the incom- 
pletion of the palace of Khusru Parviz. From this stone the Khan of 
Bchistan bears west one Farsakh* distant, and the village of Sermaj, due 
south half that distance. From this spot to the village of Sermaj the 
plain is dotted with vestiges'of substantial edifices, but, with the excep¬ 
tion of an old fort adjoining the village, no erect portions could be 
traced. They lie scattered and broken in disordered masses, precluding 
any hope of defining the nature of the structures. The ancient fort, 
termed Kileh Khusru, i.s a well-constructed building of massive stone, 
erected on the slopes of a still more ancient tumulus that is enclosed 
within the quadrangle, and who.se summit is now occupied by the miser¬ 
able hovel-s of its present tenants. Both it and the modern village of 
Sermaj are situate in a secluded nook of some low undulating hills, 
called the Kuhi Harsin, that bound the plain ofChamabatantothc south. 
A few cotton-fields and a poplar grove are watered by a copious spring 
which here issues from the base of the undulations. The Kurdish 
villagers called our attention to some large slabs, which they averred 
were covered with written characters, but on inspection they proved 
to bo some simple devices that had been carved on a cornice of a 
building. 

(/iir labours having been brought to a close on the 10th September, 
the ladders were cast headlong from the rock into the plain below, to 
prevent mutilation of the tablets. They were shivered into a thousand 
pieces, and ^caused a shudder at the thought of a false footstep consign¬ 
ing one to the same fate. 

September Wth .—A raw chilly morning saw us on horseback at 3.30 
A. M., on our return to Kirmanshah. The beautiful star Canopus,! tlyj 

* About three and a half £ngli.sh miles. 

t Called by the Arabs Soheyl. It gives its name also, I think, to the SSE. point of the 
Arabic compass, from the circumstance of the smallness of its orbit, as viewed from the Arabian 
latitudes, causing it to appear, on rising, in the SSE. quarter. The Arabs entertain many 
curious notions relative to this fixed star, and relate as a positive fact that their camels can 
sec it reflected in water long prior to its actnal ap]]earance above the horizon of the human 
observer. They moroover affirm that these animals, if compelled to kneel or lie down with their 
faces in the direction of the star, will invariably rise and turn their {tostcriors to it, and this 
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forerunner of winter in these parts, first showed itself above our horizon 
on this day. As we intelided to visit the celebrated arch of the Tak-i- 
Bostan, our road now lay more to the north than the route we had for¬ 
merly traverse^ on our way to Behistan. Skirting the bold chain of 
Farrow, we arrived at the Tak-i-Bostan at 8.40 a. m., glad enough to 
shelter ourselves in the shade of the arch from the rays of the sun, which 
by this time had become somewhat oppressive. 

The Tak-i-Bostan sculptures are the finest in this part of the country, 
and bear at the present lime so high a polisli, so much grace and <*Ie- 
gance, both of design and execution, that we must ascribe them to a 
j)eriod long subsequent to those of J)arius llystaspes at Behistan. It is 
difficult, however, to assign them a correct dale, but I see no reason why 
the traditions of the country, which attribute them to the reign of Khus- 
ru Parviz, should not be credited. This monarch, after his defeat by 
Bahram, fled into the Roman territories, where he no doubt became ena¬ 
moured of the many works of art which that vast empire then possessed ; 
and after his successful wars against the j>roviuccs of tlic then capital of 
the western world, we may imagine that he secured the services of the 
most able artists, architects, and artisans that could be met with, for the 
erection and decoration of his nnmerons palaces and other works in Per¬ 
sia of which he is the reputed founder. The incomplete state of some, 
and the entire overthrow of others of these edifices, sufficiently show 
that some great event suddenly occurred to stop the progre.s.s of utnbi- 
tion. The reign of Kliusru Parviz will best accord with this event, for, 
while in the plenitude of his arrogance and power, the Roman armies 
under Ileraclius suddenly overran the empire of Persia in one direction 
as far as the Caspian, in another to the gales of Ispahan, and requited 
the accumulated indignities he h id heaped on Christianity by destroy¬ 
ing every memorial of his magnificent reign. The Tak-i-Bostan has, 
however, escaped the general wreck, and appears to have awakened the 
interest of many travellers by the numerous marks which have been 
engraved on its walls. The barbarous mania of name-cutting has even 
extended thus far, and in time bids fair to erase what the band of the 
despoiler had failed to accomplish. This spot has, I believe, often 
been described, and the sketches of Sir Robert Ker Porter are accurate 
rspresentations. The foot of-the hill has been excavated, in the form of 
an arch, to a depth of 22 feet. The height of this arch is about 30 feet, 

only as long as the star remains above the horizon. I have frequently expressed my incredu¬ 
lity to the Bedu, and have sought of him a reason for so singular a circumstance, hut have 
merely obtained the usual reply of the ignorant—^Allahi-Alam, " God knows.” I can only 
account for it by supposing the animal to prefer breasting the cold NW. winds, which gene¬ 
rally prevail at this time, than to exposing his whole body fo the fierce breeze, from which in 
the other position he is naturally shdtered in a great degree by the formation of the breast¬ 
bone qpeupying the space between the fore-legs when in the recumbent posture. 
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and its breadth 25 feet. On the left side of the arch, below its spring, 
an excellent bas-relief, representing a sporting scene, has been sculp¬ 
tured. Elephants, horses, camels, wild boars, deer, and men, are 
promiscuously grouped around the borders of a marsh, on which two 
boats are plying. 'J’he monarch occupies one of these, and is standing 
up with a bent bow in his hand, in the act of shooting at a retreating 
boar. The second boat, containing some attendant ladies, and min¬ 
strels with their instruments, serves to convey a picture of the luxury of 
the court. 'J'o the right of the scene, the slaughtered game, slung across 
backs of elephants, is being carried away from the held ; and in another 
part, the process of flaying, preparatory to the repast, is beautifully 
delineated. There is, however, in the design, no regard for perspective, 
bnt men and animals are individually portrayed with a grace and action 
unsurpassed even at the present day. The right side of the arch bears 
a similar scene, but is altogether inferior to its opposite sculpture, and 
must have been the work either of an inferior artist or is an unfinished 
design of a later date. On the rock forming the back of the arch, a 
colossal equestrian figure, in complete armour, and armed with a long 
lance, stands boldly out nearly in complete relief; and above, on the 
pedestal forming the spring of the arch, three other figures, supposed to ' 
denote Khusru Parviz, his Queen Shirin, and the Prime Minister of the 
empire, are chiselled in alto-relievo. The trappings of the horse and 
apparel of the group are worked with a very minute detail. Two winged 
Victorie.s, bearing wreaths, with long flowing drapery, guard the en¬ 
trance to the arch, and display great artistic skill. Above the first- 
mentioned sporting scene, and in sad and striking contrast with it, the 
effigies of Mahomed Ali Mirza, late prince of Kirmanshah, his son, and 
his chief eunuch, occupy a conspicuous place. The prince is seated in 
the royal chair, and is crowned with a royal diadem, with the other 
personages in jewelled attire standing respectfully before him. To 
render this group the more striking, colour has been used in aid of the 
unskilful chisel of the modern statuary, in whose stiff and distorted 
forms, compared with the master style of a former age, the prince might 
have read a history of his country from the time of Khusru to that of 
Fat’Ali Shah. The uncultivated mind, however, of the modern Persian 
is ill-adapted to the conception of the beauties of art or of nature, andil 
have no doubt, therefore, that the vain and ambitious prince derived as 
much gratification from this paltry design as he would have done had it 
been executed by the hand of either a Phidias or a Praxiteles. 

A few paces to the right of the Tak a smaller arch contains full-length 
figures of the two Shapurs: they are more rudely executed than the 
sculptures of Khusru Parviz. A Pehlevi inscription is attached to each. 
Still further to the right are three colossal forms in demi-relievo, repre- 
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sentiog Ardeshir Bebagan delivenng over the sceptre of empire to his 
son, the left hand fignre^of the group personating the deity Ormazd, 
who is winged, and has his head surrounded by a glory. These figures 
are beautifully executed, and great pains appear to have been bestowed 
on the waving fillets that bind the head and reach to the knees. These 
comprise the whole of the sculptures in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Kirmanshah. For ingenuity of design, for skill in execution, and for 
labour in accomplishment, the Tak-i-Bostan antiquities may vie, I think, 
with any work of art in Persia. 

A clear and sparkling spring gushes but from the hill at the foot of the 
sculptures, and, joined by others, forms a brawling rivulet of suiTicient 
force to turn three or four mills which arc erected in a contiguous 
hamlet. The spreading willow and stately poplar, lining its banks, also 
lend their beauties to the interesting locality. Irrigating that portion 
of the Kirmanshah plain lying between the Parrow range and the 
Kara-Su, the clear waters of the brook finally join with the latter in the 
neighbourhood of the Puli-Shah.* P'rom the sculptures the city of 
Kirmanshah bears S. 38” W., distant six miles; and at half a mile, 
separated from them, on the road to the city, the site of a large quad¬ 
rangular building is passed over. The aligned walls of this edifice are 
still traceable in a succession of low mounds, and their great extent 
would mark them as the remains of some stately palace. The longest 
sides face the north and south points, and may be about 800,yards long, 
with a breadth between them of 600 yards. A high Tappeh, or tumulus, 
stands at its SW. angle, probably formed by the aecumulation of drift 
on the debris of some lofty tower which formerly occupied that part of 
the building. It bears at present the title of Shehri-Khusru,f but I 
could trace no vestiges of inferior buildings within the area of the outer 
enclosures. 

A ride of one hour and twe.nty-five minutes, over a champaign coun¬ 
try, and in some places through the gardens that border the banks of the 
Kara-su, which we forded, brought us again to the walls of Kirmanshah. 
On our way to the house that we formerly occupied, we visited a garden 
residence of the Amir. It boasts of a few fine rooms, some fountains, 
and a central piece of water. These were gratifying enough, but the 
neglect apparent in every part of Persian administration is here evident 
also. The want of a timely repair is manifest in its crumbling walls, and 
in its decayed but once superb garden and approaches. At sunset, we 
were again within the walls of our former dwelling, enjoying the luxury 

* Thia name, according to Tavernier, vaa given to the bridge over the Kara-Su, on the i 
high road from Kirmanahah to Hamadan. ' It aignifiea “ Bridge of the king^” hut is now 
more genendly known aa the Puli Kan-Su. 

t City of Khuaru. 
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of its fountained apartment. The same bright eyes, those of; the youth* 
ful but widowed owner of the mansion, arc again seen peeping from an 
abstracted pane in the casement of the Anderun,* betokening a lively 
interest in the proceedings of her foreign guests ; and the present of a 
tray of sweetmeats, surpassed in delicacy only by the compliments that 
accompany it, proves the interest to be as unfeigned as it is courteous. 
She, too, has known sorrow, and the hand of oppression is said to be 
even now at work to deprive her of the property left by her husband, 
who was known to Major Rawlinson when residing at this place during 
his former service in Persia; and it is hoped, through his influence, she 
may yet be spared the sufferings apparently in store for her. 

Sept. A2thf 12thf and lAth.—During this time we were occupied in 
again preparing for the road. Our little chronometer was re-rated, and 
found to be going tolerably well, although the cold air of the hills had 
acted sensibly upon it. On the 13th,f the Amir made Major Rawlinson 
an official visit, which lasted an hour. He appears to possess neither 
energy nor talent, and although we severa^l times tried to turn his conver¬ 
sation to topics of interest, it gradually sank again into the matter-of- 
fact relations of daily occurrences. It was a stupid scene, and we felt 
relieved when he withdrew. I believe, however, that when excited, he 
exhibits an energy foreign to his appearance, and that, although-taciturn 
in public, he betrays a superior mind in the more secret councils, and 
possesses a.shrewd cunning that is actually incumbent on, and insepara¬ 
ble from, the character of a Persian Satrap of the present day. 

September 15th .—Left the town at 4.25 a. m., befpre day-dawn, to 
avoid the numerous beggars that infest the streets and highways in this 
vicinity. In their petitions they arc more importunate, and less satisfied, 
than any mendicants that I have ever met with. I do not altogether 
allude to the distressed classes, but to the servants of respectable men 
who may have been sent with letters and .congratulations, or have been 
attendant on their masters when paying visits on their own especial 
business. All imagine themselves entitled to a fee, and purposely annoy 
with their services for the coveted reward. New claimants appear at 
every turn, and render the departure both irksome and unprofitable. 
Our road lay in a W. by S. i S. direction, over the low undulations 
that we had skirted on our approach to the town. At 6.7 halted for 
seven minutes on the eastern slope, adjoining the Mahidasht plain, and 
obtained the following bearings:— 

Pass over the Char-Zabar, a continuation of the Kileh-Kazi range, 

* Women’s apartment. 

. t Packets vrete.reedved this day, out Damaseus and Beyrout, from England, and notwith¬ 
standing the delays ^quisit^ for their transmission from-those towns and firom Baghdad, the 
^ndon dates were thirW-flve days old only. So mueh for steamicommnnicatbn combined 
with the excellent drbmed^uy post between Beyrout and Baghdad. 
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loading to Harunabad, 256*; Khan of Mahidasbt in a line with it; peak 
of Kiiah-Kaaiy 283*. Resumed our route at a smarter pace over .thb fer* 
tile plain of Mahidasbt, and reached the Khan of the same name at 8.10 
A. M. It stands nearly in the centre of this extensive plain, on the right 
bank of the small river Mirikh, whose source is about fourteen miles 
further to the south. The usual observations* were obtained, and the 
following bearings were observed from the top of the Khan :->~Peak of 
Kileh-Kazi, 294*; 0 centre at setting for variation of the needle, 275*. 
Char-Zabar Pass, leading to Harunabad, 249”; centre of the pass on the 
great Shahu range, 3431*; tomb of Weis on the low undulations bor¬ 
dering the east side of the plain, 91”; high peak of the Parrow^ange, 
69*; culminating point of the same range at Behistuu, with the road we 
came in one with it, 78”; an ancient tumulus in the plain called Chaghan 
Nargis, 316J”. 

September 16^A.—-Crossing the Mirikh by a bridge of one arch, at 4.12 
A. M., we resumed our route towards Harunabad, in the direction of the 
Char-Zabar pass. At 5.15 commenced the ascent of the pass from the 
Mahidasht plain, reaching its summit at 6.20, over a very rough and 
somewhat sinuous road. At 7.30 attained the summit of the Nal-Shekan 
pass, ascending over a* very difficult ridge of sheet rock and broken 
stones, ill adapted for the passage of loaded mules, and, indeed, from 
its steepness, affording but a precarious footing even to the unhampered 
beasts. Between the Char-Zabarf and Nal-Shckan passes A fine plain 
(plain of Zobeideh) is crossed, of no very great extent, and encircled by 
an amphitheatre of hills, the range here being hollowed out in the form 
of a basin. The pass over the Char-Zabar bears from the Nal-Shckan 
17”, and the road onwards through the Calhur country 237”. Proceeded^ 
in the latter direction until 9 over some undulating hills, bearing, in 
some places, recent furrows of the plough. At- this time the road swept 
abruptly round a low tongue (a continuity of the Dalahu chain, bound¬ 
ing the plain of Harunabad to the eastward) in a direction of 285”; and ' 
at 9.35 reached the Khan of Harunabad—one of the most wretched 
halting-plfces we have as yet'met with. A body of Calhur horsemen 
met us a short distance from the Caravanserai, and escorted us, as far as 

* Then make the Khan in latitude 34° 15'48' N., and 2° 18'50* east of Baghdad. 

t* Mahomed Ali Mina, late prince of Kirmanahah, fortified thia paaa, and defeated the 
Turkiali army hmre, on its invading the Kirmanahah territory during the government of Daud, 
Pacha of Baghdad. It forma an admirable position for defence, but no invading army should 
be allowed to advance tbas far into the Persian dominions j as the passes in the western 
Zagros, even if occupied by an inferior force, offer almost iaaanuottiitable obstadm to hostile 
eneroachments. The Taki-Oirrah, the Nal-Shekan, and the Char-Zabar pauea ,i;^y he 
pronounced aa almost insurmountable by artillery m their present state. The pm of iPen- 
bendi' Ust^han, lying between the Bandi-Noah and Kukan ranges, is, however, rj^jinifo n ted 
as a ebmparttlively easy one for the pasa^ of guns, aUd should be used if it vfttli mfohfoid to * 
■ssaU Persin from the neighhowhood of Bs|^dad^ 

27 4 
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its walls. A miserable village, capable of affording a few scanty sap* 
plies to the caravans that stop here, surrounds the Khan; but, affording 
no better accommodation, we were compelled to seek, in the filthy 
recesses of the hotellerie” of the caravans, a shelter from the noon*day 
sun, which had become very oppressive. 

The spot is, however, one of some interest, as connected with the 
inscription which we had heard so much of, and which we were not 
long in finding. 

Lying on the platform of one of the vaults, a loose slab, on which a 
pilgrim ^as kneading some dough for his evening meal, was pointed 
out as the coveted relic. On cleaning, it proved to be the half of a 
tombstone, bearing, in Greek characters, the epitaph of one Eumenes 
Demetrius. 

The four first lines were legible enough; but the remainder, apparently 
from want of skill, or impatience in the sculptor, were ill wrought and 
indistinct. The shape of the stone, with its inscribed legend, I copied 
as under. 



This monumental fragment is said to have been found in a graveyard 
contiguous to the Khan; and an ancient elevated tumulus in the plain, 
at a short distance separated from it, would lead us to the cCncIusion 
that both were erected over the ashes of some cnainent leaders of anti¬ 
quity. It is not unlikely, indeed, that this fine plain was formerly the 
theatre of some decisive battle; and, although it is purely conjectural, 
we may, perhaps, assign it as the scene of conflict between some of the 
rival generals who swayed the destinies of this part of Asia subsequent 
• to the death of Alexander, and the tablet may therefore.be commemo¬ 
rative of the name of some brave bat ill-fated Macedonian, who, in that 
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time of anarchy, fell a victim to the j^mv^ling. ambition. 
voured to possess this interesting r^lic^' liut could not overcome, .the 
scrupulous jealousy of the natives, whp, ignorant of its real oharacterj 
look upon it as a talisman, on which the well>being of the district ma¬ 
terially depends. They attribute to its presence an exenfption from 
famine and pestilence, which they are convinced would assail them in 
the event of its abstraction; and, though odering no objections to our 
copying it, were firm in opposing any attempts for its removal.. 

The present hamlet and Khan of Harunabad stand on the dibri^ of 
some old ruins, said to occupy the site of a town founded by the Khralif 
Harun-al-Rashid.* The district occupied by the Calhur. tribe extends 
as far north as this spot. The tribe is the most powerful in the* neigh¬ 
bourhood, and can bring a large body of men into the field. Their 
features are handsome and manly, with a strong Jewish cast, and their 
name, as Major Rawlinson believes, will also identify them as the de¬ 
scendants of the Samaritan captives who were placed in the Assyrian 
city of Calah or Halah. They are now M^homedans, and, when not 
oppressed by the Government, are looked upon as a peaceful people.t 
We experienced much civility from them, and the conversation of their 
chiefs showed a superior intelligence. 

September nth. —Mounting art 5.30 a . m ., a direction of 282® was 
kept for fifteen minutes, and then changed to 304", leaving the direct 
road to Kirrind on our left. These courses skirled the east side of the 
valley,of Harunabad. At 6.55 the undulations bounding the valley 
were ascended in a line of 349” until 8, when the road became very 
winding and stony, over a higher range (a prolongation of the Larr) 
in a general direction from 280” to 23". For the bare and arid 
soil of the lower ranges we now exchanged the oak-clad paths of the 
mountains. At 9, the road held to the latter direction through some 
magnificent scenery, occasionally, as we turned some sequestered spot, 
passing the rude tents of a Guran family. Gradually ascending, we 
reached the pretty hamlet of Hireyeh Khassim at 9.45, and at 10.10 the 
southern bend of the Zemkan river crossed our course. From this time 
we skirted its east bank on a course of NE., through a valley abound¬ 
ing with the willow, poplar, and oleander, until 10.55, when we arrived 
at our former abode at Gahwarah, in company with Shabas Khan And 
a numerous retinue, who, on descrying us, had hastened to welcome us 
in the usual way. 


* The Kunls tmn it Hsnmyeh. It stands on the east side of an extensive opd well-cul!- 
tivated {dain, that is bounded on the west by the Band-i'-Noah arid Kukan ranges." llie 
latitudeof the Khan is d4®06'-36f N. It is east of Baghdad 2*2'H'. 


t The numerical strength of the tribe is lepres^ted as 7,000 fiiiniliei. The iilds||NM 
nomode, and in die winto i^ida in tiie neighbourhood of Mendalee. .Hhg ;iilDUld 
priqierly be spelit lUlhur. ' 
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By a return to this place, we are again enabled to place a value on the 
performances of the chronometer. An absence of eighteen days far« 
nishes an ample interval; and our lengthened stay at Behistan, and 
two visits to Kirmanshah, afford us positive data, from daily observa¬ 
tions, for the intermediate periods. The variations occasioned by tem¬ 
perature and travelling are thus corrected, and an approximate rate, 
which may be depended on, is thus ascertained and applied for the 
days occupied in inarching. 

September ISth .—Accompanied by an escort of Gurans, we continued 
our route at sunrise, in a general direction of N W., towards the heights 
of Dalahu. The road lay over the abrupt projections abutting from the 
cast face of the Dalahu crest, through a forest of oak, mingled with the 
plane, the walnut, and the pear, but was so extremely tortuous that 
it would be both useless and tedious to note its various turns. It was 
a continued ascent the whole way, over hill and ravine, torrent and 
brake, until we arrived, at 2 i». m., at Bibiyan,* an encampment of Sunni 
Kurds, occupying a small plain under the NE. brow of the Dalahu 
crest. This is a beautiful spot, and the view from a hill close to the 
camp is singularly magnificent. The whole valley of the Zemkan, 
with that clear river like a silver thread, although six miles distant, 
appears at our feet. 

The ravines clothed with fern, and here and there highly cultivated, 
now tinged with the light or hid in the shade of the setting sun, extend 
in radial order into the valley below, and carry numerous mountain 
streams in their deeply furrowed beds to aid in swelling the waters of 
the Zemkan. We can trace several encampments on the declivity of 
the mountain by the smoke ascending from the evening fires, but to the 
north all appears a vast sea of desolation. The evening is peculiarly 
mild, and the peaepful avocations carrying on in our secluded camp— 
indiscriminately occupied, as it is, with the human and brute species 
—affords a pleasing picture of a pastoral life. * 

From this spot the following bearings were obtained :—Mountain 
above the town of Gahwarah, 151; Kileh-Kazi, 132*; peak of Farrow, 
102^*, having the centre of the Abi-Shekr plain in one with it; centre 
of the Holoor plain, eight miles distant, 78**; plain of Nirridji, eight 
miles distant, 65*; Loosheh, at the top of the plain of Mirabad, 22*; 
Darneh, due north; paps on- the high mountain range of Shahn, 87^*; 
opening of the Shahmar, 114*. 

September 19tA.—A fine bracing morning, with the thermometer at 
51*. Shortly after dawn we were again in the saddle, threading our 

- ■?? Between Bibiyan and Gahwarah we several rich valleys. The principal bew the following 
;umes: Nerije, Damweis, Girgowan, Bindar, Biyanuh, and Dashtimort. Bibiyan is in 
lattudc 34*32' 45* N., and 1*44'50* east of Baghdad. 
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v^ay along the narrow path skirting the mountain in a general direction 
of NN W. These were merely footpaths, used by the mountaineers, con* 
ducting along the heights, through a tangled forest of oak and fern, quite 
impassable for laden mules; consequently the baggage had to proceed 
by a longer but less difficult road* some way farther down on the slopes 
of the mountain. In three quarters of an hour we arrived at Kaleh 
Zanjir, a ruined fort occupying a strong isolated position on the sumipit 
of a naturally scarped projection from the NE. brow of Dalahu. It 
may be about one and a half mile distant from Bibiyan, in a NNW. 
direction, but accuracy of the road-book was here out of the question. 
The descent to this spot is one of the most abrupt and tortuous that horse¬ 
men ever ventured, I believe, to accomplish ; indeed, at every footstep 
the prospect of a broken neck was consianily before us. 

Kiieh Zanjirf held an important position during the flourishing times 
of the Ottoman empire. Situated on the frontier between Turkey and 
Persia, it is frequently mentioned in the Turco-Persian boundary trea¬ 
ties, and the remains of a town of some extent are said to exist also in 
the valley below. A copious spring issues from the base of (he rock, 
and some deep wells in the interior of the fort are said to have commu¬ 
nicated with a natural reservoir in the heart of the mountain. At the 
foot of the scarp the wide-spreading branches of a venerable plane tree, 
planted on the margin of a crystal-like stream, doubtless afforded a 
pleasant retreat to the garrison that was formerly kept here; at the pre¬ 
sent time it appears to hold, from the sacred relics appended to it, a 
revered place in the minds of the nomade hordes'that dwell in its vici¬ 
nity. From this position, the vale and site of the once royal city of 
Darnch bears 346“.^ 

From 7.15 (after leaving Kiieh Zanjir) till 8 we continued to cross 
hill and dale, in the same general direction of NN^W,, but gradually 
ascending to a higher elevation. In the absence of a fixed detail of 
route, from the difficult nature of the country traversed, we may assume 
our progress in a direct line at about a mile and three quarters per hour. 
Atthe laltertime we had reached the most northern brow§of the Dalahu 
heights, having skirted the entire face of what I term its SE. prong. 
From this point, the mountain trends a little to the southward of west, 

* Through the Dashti l*il valley. 

Opposite Kiieh Zanjir, and on the east side of the Zemkan jriver, the plains of Mirabad, 
Neriji Holoor, and Shamar, extend from NE. to SE. Tlie north end of the Kiieh Knzi range 
terminates in the latter plain, through which the high road from Sulimaniyeh formerly con¬ 
ducted to Kirmanshah. It is now seldom used, in consequence of the insurrectionary state of 
the tribes inhabiting this portion of the country. 

} See note to page 161. 

i Between Kiieh Zanjir and Pslaii we crossed the valleys of Kam Koweh and G^-Kan- 
Kooreb. The hill of Qudrun, in the Sulimaniyeh territory, bore from this 326f|”. 

296 
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to its extremity at Ban Zardeli. Here we observed Bibiyan and Kileh 
Zanjir bearing respectively 143** and 162**. Proceeded at 8>15 in a more 
westerly direction, over a less abrupt^road to Palan,* an encampment 
of Jaf Kurds. Here we remained an hour and a half to breakfast with 
the chief, and at 11.35 resumed our route, under an escort of Jaf horse¬ 
men, our friends the Gurans accompanying us no further. At 1.5 we 
reached Mir>Khassar, a small plain just under the west brow of Dalahu, 
at an elevation of about 7,000 feet.f The last part of our journey lay 
over ravines well watered by springs from the heights above, and through 
forest land abounding with a great variety of game. Hares and part¬ 
ridges were sprung at every footstep, and our guns' yielded additional 
luxuries to the Kurdish evening entertainment. The night is deliciously 
cool, and some regret is felt at our being compelled to quit, on 
the morrow, the renovating air of the mountains, for the pestilential 
atmosphere of the neighbouring plains. Thermometer 50° during the 
night. 

September 20/A.—Left the encampment at Mir-Khassar at 5.53, and 
commenced the descent of the mountain over a very rough and zigzag 
road, in a direction of WN W. After an hour’s march the wooded paths 
no longer afforded us any shelter from the sun, the oak now becoming 
stunted and scarce. Another hour brought us to the foot of the range, 
and the road now led straight for the village of Zohab, in a W. by S. direc¬ 
tion, over numerous streams, which, flowing from the mountains above, 
unite in the plain at their base. These petty streams are thickly bor¬ 
dered with the poisonous yet beautiful oleander. At 9.10 we reached 
the miserable village of Zohab, glad enough to shelter ourselves from the 
fierce heat, which we sensibly feel after our sojourn on the mountains, in 
the mud domicile of the chief, who boasts of the proud title of Ibrahim 
PachUf —a title derived from a progenitor, Osman, who governed the 
district when Zohab was the capital of a Turkish Pachalic. This dis¬ 
trict of Zohab is now one of the disputed spots in the contested territo¬ 
ries so long made the cause of quarrel between Persia and Turkey. 
By right it is Turkish soil; but since the invasion of Mahomed Ali 
Mirza, prince of Kirmanshah, in 18^1, when it was wrested from the 
Turks, it has remained in the hands of the Persians. When in the 
possession of the Turks, it was the seat of government of a Pacha, 
subject to Baghdad, and was comparatively a thriving place, and would 
continue so, did not the evils of Persian administration prevent progres¬ 
sive improvement. Bounded as it is by three large streams (the Shirwan 
to the NW., the Zemkan to the east, and the Hoi wan to the south), and 
having numerous mountain tributaries traversing it in many places, this 
rich plain forms a material item of loss in the revenues of the Baghdad 

* Yrom Palan the pan between Semiram anid Sartak 329* by eompan. 

t Mir Khaaaar ii in latitude 34° 36' N., and 1*33'40* east of Baghdad. 
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Paehalic; while, at the same time, it scarcely enriches its present pos¬ 
sessors, from the corrupt and oppressive measures resorted to by the 
Kirmanshah Government. From these causes the population is an¬ 
nually decreasing, and since the late encroachments of the Jaf tribe but 
few Ryots remain to cultivate even a small portion of the grounds of this 
extensive rice district. Major Rawlinson, in his Notes on a March into 
Susiana (so often alluded to), enters with some detail into the revenues 
of the place for three successive years. It then yielded but 10,000 
Tomans* annually, or about one-third of the sum that was derived from 
the district by its former possessors. The amount is now further de¬ 
creased, and the town that formerly boasted a thousand houses scarcely 
has, at the present time, thirty tenable mnd hovels. The climate 
of Zohab is proverbially unwholesome, and the water, though clear and 
not unpleasant to the taste, contains some pernicious mineral compo¬ 
nent that, if indulged in for a short time only, seriously affects the tra¬ 
veller. To the natives, however, it is not so baneful, but they are never¬ 
theless aware of its bad qualities, for they recommend a raw onion to 
the stranger before a draught is indulged in. The water of the Shir- 
wan, Holwan, and Zemkan is alike deleterious, both to men and cattle ; 
as, indeed, are, with few exceptions, the whole of the springs which hav^ 
their origin in this part of the Zagros range. Fevers are very prevalent, 
caused, I presume, by the marshy nature of the district; and, excepting 
amongst the nomade tribes, but few individuals wear an aspect of 
health. During the summer, the heat is excessively oppressive, and the 
myriads of annoying insects that infest the locality are represented as 
almost beyond endurance. A cooler atmosphere can, however, be 
reached in a few hours, and that luxury, ice, is attainable all the year 
round,' by sending to the mountains above. 

The town of Zohabf is situate about eight geographical miles almost 
due north of Sari-Pul, and close under the half isolated crag abutting 
from the N W. extremity of the Dalahu heights. On the sumnait of this, 
the ancient fort of Ban 21ardeb is perceptible in its ruined walls. It is 
known also as Kileh Yezdijird,| and is described by Major Rawlinstm 
as a very strong position, both in its natural and artificial defences. A 
deep gorge, that is seen as you descend the hill, divides the crag from 
the higher mountains to the east. The tomb of Baba Yadgar§ is here 
situated, and is visited annually by numerous devotees. The locality 

* A Toman ii a little less than ten shillinga. 

t'In latitude 34°36'22* N., and east of Baghdad P23*01*. The variation in 1844 mm 
3* 10' west. 

$ Yeadijird’a eaatk. It waa to thia place that Yeedijird, the laat of the Saiaanian kbgij 
fled on bia defeat by the Araba.^ 

II l^jor Bawlinaon, in hia Notes on a March into Khnaistan, deteib the varions ohjeetB of 
intoeat that are to be met iiith in die neighbourhood of Ban ISardeh. Royal Geogr^ihical 
Jounal, vol. iz. part 1,1839. 
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is reckoned as a very sacred one: at every turn of the road up the 
mountain some shreds of cloth hanging to the branch of every conspi* 
cuous tree,—piles of stones, to which every passer by makes an addi¬ 
tion,—or the branches of the trees themselves, thickly clustered with 
circular pebbles,—votive offerings to the tutelar saint, attest the respect 
paid to the sanctity of the shrine. In many places these marks of vene¬ 
ration could be traced for miles, and I detected some of our Guran 
escort adding to the already abundant tokens. 

Our stay at Zohab was very unpleasant, and the heat oppressive in the 
extreme. Towards evening all felt languid, and the very cattle partook 
of the general depression. The evening set in dnll and cloudy, without 
a breath of wind to aid the circulation ; and the swarms of mosquitoes 
and sandflies that infested the dwelling prevented the obtainraent of 
sleep. Major Rawlinson is seized with fever, and worn out and restless. 
We mounted our horses at 2.55, on a morning dark as Erebus, preferring 
the excitement of the march to the stagnant air of the village. Occasional 
glimpses of the compass gave our course as 325®, over confused and 
barren hillouks which surround the plain of Zohab. At 5.45, we halted 
on the bank of a rivulet, bordered with the oleander, for half an hour, 
to allow the escort to perform its morning prayers. In this short time 
we lost the horses of two of the party, from their having eaten of the 
oleander shrubs that are here highly poisonous. Resuming our march 
at 6.15, in a direction of 20* over the same nature of soil, we crossed 
the Abbasan,—a small mountain tributary, which, like the rivulet* we 
halted at, flows from the hills to the eastward, and joins the Abi>Shirwan 
about NW. by W. of our present position, half way between the plains 
of Hershel and Binkudreli.' From this spot we gradually ascended the 
slope, abutting from the bluff point of Bamu, in a direction of 30®. 
At 8.30 halted at an encampment of Sharaf Bayenes for an hour and a 
quarter. The chief of these people, Syed Russool, is of acknowledged 
sanctity, and is viewed with a respect almost amounting to awe by his 
tribe. He wore a marked gravity, becoming his station, and, although 
dignified, was civil and hospitable. These Sharaf Bayenes are the 
terror of the neighbourhood. I shall have occasion to notice them when 
speaking of their chief, to whom we are proceeding, not without some 
> anxiety as to our personal safety; for Major Rawlinson, when in the 
service of Persia, was employed against this very individual, and should 
he recognise, even after so many years, the leader of the troops who 
occasioned the loss of some of his tribe, he may retaliate in a way pecu¬ 
liar to these people, but somewhat alarming to the peaceable traveller. 
Re-mounting at 9.45, we took a direction of 290®, up the eastern slope of 

BamU) over a steep and very winding road. An increased elevation soon 

« 

* The Kars-Chem. 
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brought U8 again into wooded scenery, similar to that of l^abtt, in 
which the oak predominates. This feature is, I believe, peculiar to the 
western Zagros, and is met with at an elevation of about 5,000 feet from 
the confines of Armenia as far .south as the Bakhtiyari country. At 
10.45 we had reached the summit of the slopes, and then gradually 
diverged from the former course to a line of 350* along the east face of 
the mountain. At noon we descried the hamlet and tents of the follow* 
ers of Abdullah Beg: another fifteen minutes saw us exchanging greet¬ 
ings with this Rob Roy of Kurdistan. He, however, rose not to receive 
us, which did not augur well, but, with dignified politeness, beckoned us 
to be seated on a platform, built around the trunk of a magnificent 
walnut tree, which extends its shade to some distance. A reservoir in 
the centre of the platform receives a copious supply of water from a 
spring issuing out of the mountain some feet above it, from which it 
again overflows, and tumbles down the hill in numerous cascades. The 
scene was sufficiently striking. The robber chief was seated alone on 
the platform, surrounded by a band of as sinister a set of cut-throats as 
could well be looked upon. These, attired in the spoils of numerous 
caravans, that had now become ragged and threadbare from a dearth of 
prey, consequent on the disturbed condition of the frontier, remindedf 
me of “FalstatPs gang,” but were even more ready than that celebrated 
band, either for war or plunder. Abdullah Beg was himself well dressed. 
He is of a commanding stature, with fine manly features, and, though 
about seventy-five years of age, appears as hale end energetic as the 
youngest of his followers. In this mountain retreat he maintains an 
implicit discipline, and his followers appear not only to fear, but to show 
him a p:itriarchal reverence. He is well descended, and nearly con¬ 
nected with the Pachas of Sulimaniyeh, but as arrant a freebooter as 
ever existed in ancient times, or disturbed the frontier peace of kingdoms, 
He lives in an independent state, though professing allegiance to Persia. 
The Amir of Kirmanshah has several times attempted to coerce him, 
without effect, for, when hard pressed, by crossing the Shirwan at the 
ford adjacent to his mountain fastness, he seeks shelter in the Turkish 
territory of his relatives of Sulimaniyeh ; and this protection is mutual, 
for the Pachas of Sulimaniyeh, when compelled to fly, either from their 
Turkish masters, or from intestine discord, seek an asylum in the camp, 
of Abdullah Beg, on the heights of Bamu, secure from attack by being 
within the limits of Persia. 

Thuscomparatively safe, he carries on his depredations with impunity, 
bidding defiance to the Governments, plundering all, and sparing none, 
within his reach; and this state of affairs is likely to continue, unless, in¬ 
deed, the Turkish and Persian Governors make a combined movement 
against the tribe. This, however, from national jealousy, is never con- 
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‘templated. In conversation, it was amusing to hear.his complaints of 
the numerous wrongs that he had sustained from the Governments,—at 
times delivered with a startliag energy, at others in piteous lamenta¬ 
tions at bis fallen state ; but in his fine keen eye and contemptuous curl 
of the lip could be traced a canning and independence at variance with 
his speech. Talking of his wrongs, he said he had been hunted like a 
wild beast, and alluded to the time when the Gorans, under Major Raw- 
linson, drove him into the Sulimaniyeh territory, and sacrificed many of 
his people. This was touching on the dreaded point, and we immediate* 
ly perceived that he had recognised the leader of the adverse party in 
the person of his present guest. Some time before, on the grounds of 
fatigue, he had requested us to lay aside our arms, but we pleaded the 
custom of wearing for retaining them ; and this, coupled with his wily 
phrases and well*known character, caused some anxiety as to his inten¬ 
tions regarding us. It soon became evident, however, that it was not his 
present policy to act in a way he would doubtless have done under other 
circumstances, but he had now a game to play on his own account, and 
trusted in the good offices of the Major for a favourable representation to< 
the Government; and, at the same time, the old fox was aware of the 
presence of the Sulimaniyeh Regulars a day’s march to the north of hi» 
present position. This we were ignorant of at the time, and perhaps 
owed much of our safety to, for Abdullah Beg, obnoxious as he is to> 
most parties, has, as I have mentioned before, an interest in securing the- 
good will of the Pacha of Sulimaniyeh, to whom, he was aware, we were- 
proceeding,—and, indeed, the troops in his vicinity, he had learnt, had 
been sent to escort us. Finding at this juncture, that the fortiler in 
re would not avail him, he*, resorted to the suaviter in modo, and, by 
insinuating promises, sought to borrow ^money of Mr. H., who be beard 
was a merchant,—giving, as security for its future payment, the proceeds 
of some rice-fields that had not yet even been planted, and which, of 
course, would never have been realised. In this, however, he waa 
foiled, and the afternoon was eked out in topics relating to the policiea 
of European States, with which be has some slight acquaintance. On 
every other subject he is as ignorant a savage as could well be met with. 
At taking leave of him the following morning, Major Rawiinson pre¬ 
sented him with a watch. This be declined accepting, after placing it 
to his ear, and hearing the tick, alleging that he was ignorant of such 
things, and that, moreover, he believed some living animal was concealed 
perdu within the case, that might at some future time exert a bad 
influence on his fortunes. 

We finished the day in partaking of his evening meal in company 
with him, and scarcely, ever enjoyed one so much. The rice grown on 
his own gronni^s was, I think, the whitest and finest that I had ever 
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tasted. To his cuisine we did foil justice; but a thought would now 
and then cross the mind, that the bony fingers dipping in the same dish 
with you bad often performed other services for their owner, and might 
even exert their strength by a tenacious grasp on one’s own throat. 
After our host left us, we canvassed the ways and means of obtaining 
observations for fixing the position of his ** den,” but were reluctantly 
compelled to forego them, being afraid to expose the instruments in 
the sitnation we were then in ; so, drawing our cloaks around us, we 
stretched ourselves out ua the platform in the open air, add enjoyed a 
rest we were strangers to in our last night’s bivouac. 

September 22»d.—Awaking at the dawn, we succeeded in stealing a 
compass bearing* of the defile through which the Abi-Shirwan breaks 
without exciting suspicion ; and hearing on the previous night that an 
inscription existed on a stone in the valley below us, we prepared fora 
descent of the mountain in search of it. Despatching the Khoda Hafiz 
to'our host (who,' with the privilege of age^ had not yet risen, or what 
is more likely, cared not to expose himself to the etiquette of leave* 
taking), accompanied by his son and a few horsemen, we left the hamlet 
of the outlaw, and descended, in an E. by N. direction, into the plain of 
the Pushti'Kuh. At 6.45 wc reached a small camp of Abdullah Bog’s 
people, and a stone with a few scratches on it was pointed out as the one 
which we were in search of. Our disappointment, therefore, was great, 
after having come so much out of the way. Proceeded after a halt of 
ten minutes in a general direction of NNW., over the undulating, 
broken, and arid ridges of the Pushti-Kuh. These ridges are composed 
principally of sandstone and limestone, having numerous perpendicular 
schistous strata traversing them in a direction from north to south, and 
is the most desolate piece of country we have yet passed over. The 
hill scenery around is, however, bold and striking. To the NE. the 
high ranges of Lowsheli Shahu and Avroman, broken through by the 
Abi-Shirwan, bound the view ; while on the W. and N W. the precipitous 
hill orSemiram,f “ a natural fastness oft he most extraordinary strength,” 
terminating in the successive peaks of Sur-Khushk, Sartak, and Barau,^ 
that rise to an elevation of 7,000 feet, enclose the valley, which, for 
desolation and sterility, may vie with any portion of the globe. I most 
not, however, omit the small circular plain of the Pushti-badan as an oasis, 
in the dreary waste. We saw it beneath os a little on our left, and the 
spot, from its animated appearance, appears to be a favourite locality of 

* N. 25* E. Abdullah Beg Btates that Darneh stood on the east bank of the Zemkan, and 
not on the left bank, as we heard from the Bibiyan people. 

t Often called Shemivam. 

t For a detailed description of these localities, see IfajcHr Rawlinson’s notes ia|L Ck J., 
▼oL iz. part 1, pp. 29—31, where an interesting description of the ruins and scidptiires met 
with at Hnrin and Sheikban will be found. 
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the Kurdish families. At 9.30 the road took a more north-easterly 
direction, and at this time the cliff of Ban-Zardeh bore and hill of 
Semiram 316”, distant about five miles. From this to the Gundar ford 
we traversed successive heaps of the same barren nature, with such 
abrupt and constant ascents and declivities that it became a perfect labour 
to sit one’s horse. At 11.50 we called a bait before passing the ford over 
the Abi*Shirwan, to refresh the cattle, and to give some rest to Major 
Rawlinson, who is now again prostrated with, the fever caught at Zohab. 

The Abi-Shirwan, or Upper Diyaleh, breaks through a defile in the 
high range to the NE., and pursues a west course to the north of Semiram, 
through a deep and precipitous gorge, which is represented* as capable 
of being defended by a handful of men against any numbers. The 
ford at this time has only about eighteen inches water on it, but Js rnpiJ 
and impetuous, and in the winter must be wholly impassable, Eight 
piers of a substantial brick bridge,! formerly spanned the river on 
the high road leading from Sulimaniych to Kirmanshah, along the valley 
of the Zemkan, are visible about one mile east of the present ford ; and 
that small tributary itself joins the Abi-Shirwan about a hundred yards 
above the bridge. The river from this point to the Tigris is said to be 
navigable for rafts, and timber from the mountainous ranges of this part 
of Kurdistan is frequently floated on its stream to the Tigris and Bagh¬ 
dad. Both it and the Holwan, indeed, would prove valuable water 
communications with the low country in the hands of a good Govern¬ 
ment; and the gums, galls, and extensive rice produce of this part of 
Kurdistan might be thus conveyed at a very cheap rate, instead of by 
the expensive caravan routes, as at present adopted. When, however, 
we see the advantages that offer from such noble rivers as the Tigris and 
Euphrates, that pursue a course of several hundred miles through a 
country which formerly yielded four-hundred-fofd to the agriculturist, 
lost sight of by the present imbecile ministers of Turkish policy, we 
cease to deplore the ruin that has gradually crept over the classic soil in 
astonishment at the apathy that has caused it. In the hands of a Eu¬ 
ropean power,—its decreased population strengthened by emigrants 
from Europe, and its ancient canals restored even to a tithe of their for¬ 
mer usefulness,—it would again become what it was in the time of 
Cyrus the elder. Pregnant as it then was with great events, and over¬ 
run since by successive dynasties that led to its present impoverishment, 
it is, I believe, yet destined to be the theatre of further strife, that will 
eventually elevate it from its abased condition to the splendour it en¬ 
joyed in the days of **the beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency.” 

At 1.15 we forded the Abi-Shirwan, which is now about thirty yards 
broad, and are once again in Turkish territory; 

* In the pages of the Jonmal referred to in fhe note on the preceding page, t Zohnb-bam. 
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Aseended a low ridge of hills termed Mclamboo, or Nilambn, which 
bounds the plain of Shahri>zur to the south, and separates it from the 
Shirwan river. From the summit of this range the,river appears like a 
succession of deep basins,—abounding in fish, but of no great variety. 
Took a course of W. by N. to NW. over the range before alluded to, 
and halted at Gundar,*—a Kurdish village contiguous to an ancient 
tumulus,—at 2 p. m. From this position, the SE. brow of Bauna bore 
220*, and the east face of Semiram 227*. It was well determined also 
by observation of the Sun and Saturn. 

Part of an escort sent by Ahmed Pacha of Sulimaniyeh met us here, 
and welcomed us to the territory with true Kurdish hospitality. We 
learn from our new friends that many objects of interest exist in the 
vicinity,.and as we shall miss these by keeping the direct route to the 
Turco-Kprdish capital, we determine on remaining at..a place'called 
Halebjah during the ensuing day. 

September 23rd.—Leaving GundaratG a. m. half an hour was occupied 
in crossing the same low range in the NE. direction. At 6.30, arrived 
at the south limit of the Shahri-zur plain, and observed bearings as 
followa:—high peak of Avroraan mountains, 42*; Gndrun peak, over the 
(own of Sulimaniyeh, 320"; an ancient tumulus in the plain called 
Tappeh .Kureh, distant three miles, 29*; a high peak of Seghirmeh 
range, 268*; Kureh Kazhav, or high peak near the pass leading through 
the mountains to Tabriz, 337*. Proceeded onwards at 6.42 along the 
north limit of the low range in a zigzag direction from NE. to ESE., 
till 7.30, when we reached Halebjah,f a village surrounded by a few 
gardens and tobacco>fieIds. Took up our quarters in some comfortable 
tents already pitched for our accommodation by the obliging Pacha, 
who, in addition, has sent his cousin, with a company of regular infantry 
to escort us to the capital. Sulimaniyeh is stated to be twelve hours 
from this position. 

September 2Ath .—^Continued our journey at 4.50 a. m., through the 
plain of ShabrLZur, which is now highly cultivated, and abounding 
with villages of |he Jaf Kurds. At 5.50, examined an ancient tumulus 
called 6akr*awa,:( standing on the plain, and from it obtained the foL 
lowing bearings :—Tappeh Kureh, 52*; Halebjah, 143*; peak of the 
Avroman range, 55*. This singular mound is entirely artificial, about 
150 feet high, and iu circumference, by pacing it, nearly 500 yards. 
Its summit forms an irregular indented circle, which has been divided 

* Onndhr, bydoobleattitudM of the nui,wu made ia latitude 36^42* N.; by an indiffer¬ 
ent obaervation of Saturn, 36° 6'7' N. Ittehrononietriedifferm>ceeastofBagbdadi8l‘’29'54'. 

t In'iatitude 35° 10' 17' N., and eaat of Baghdad 1* dl'35'. From Halebjah, the followiiig 
bearingaweredhtamed:—hill over Batma, 346°} highpOakof Avnnnaa,361°; Oad^iui,316|°s 
Kureh Kaahav, 3331°. 

J Ghulambn from thii spoCAeara 48|° 

30 5 ^ 
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into two parts by a wall crossing it. A shaft, in all probability the re> 
mains of a well,* is observed on its east face; and at the base of the 
tumulus a copious spring issues out on the plain. The debris of houses 
and walls, separated from the mound by an ample ditch, serve to show 
that, whatever cause may be assigned for tlie origin of the mound in later 
times, it was fortified for the defence of a town that encompassed it. 
Pursued our journey at 6.5, and at 7.10 crossed the Abi«Zalm, which 
flows from the ENB., and, irrigating this portion of the extensive plain 
of Shahri'Zur, continues its course to the south*westward, until it meets 
with the Tajrud, about an hour SW. of our present position. The com¬ 
bined streams then unite with the Abi-Shirwan, in the neighbourhood of 
Semiram. From the Zalm river Bakr’awa bore 128“. Proceeded at 7.20 
in a direction of 300“, until 8.36, when we crossed a small branch of the 
Tajrud, and at 8.50 altered the course to 280". At 9.20 halted for ten 
minutes on another artificial Tappeh, erected on the left bank of the 
Tajrud, which, like the Zalm, is a stream of no great magnitude. It 
takes its risef in the extreme north of the plain, about five miles NW. of 
the town of Sulimaniyeh. From this Tappeh, Bakr’awa bears 130“; 
Tappeh Kureh, 102“. At 9.30, went on in a general direction of 290", 
but our course now became very winding, to avoid the cultivation and 
numerous canals, which are cut for irrigation, from the Tajrud. 

Halted for the day at Yassin Tappeh,^ another singular mound of 
artificial construction, and evidently the work of a very remote period. 
Unlike the other Tappehs§ met with so frequently in this part of Kurdis¬ 
tan, which arc generally round, this exhibits a square form, with its 
angles pointing NE. and SW., NW. and SE. Its surface is nearly 
flat, 320 paces in diameter from north to south, and is elevated above 
the surrounding plain about eighty feet. A ditch, defended by a wide 

* Communicating with the spring below. 

t At a place called Sertchinar.—Vide Rich's Kurdistan and Nineveh, vol. i. p. 65. 

t Bakr’awa bean fram Yassin Tappeh 1224^ and Gudrun 322°. The Semiram precipices 
extend an angle between 152.^ to 165°. Yassin Tappeh is in latitude 35°21'28‘' N., and east 
of Baghdad 1° 13\31'. 

§ Tappeh is a Turkish phrase, signifying " mound,” generally applied to artificial tumuli. 
Yassin Tappeh is considered by Major Rawlinson ns identical with the Resen of Genesis, and 
in later times to have been the capital of Shahri-Zur. Rich, however, makes Ghulamber, a 
strong fort, now in ruins, situate in a gorge at the foot of the Avroman range, where the 2<alm 
river issues on to the plain, the capital of the district. Shahri-Zur implies a " stronghold” or 
** city of strength,” and is not inapplicable, considering the many fortified places situated in 
the district. The plain is about thirty-five miles long by ten broad, and is bounded on three 
sides by naountain barriers that are inaccessible except by a few very difficult and easily de¬ 
fended passes; and on the fourth by the Abi-Shirwan. * * 

The soil^is evetywhere fertile, and yields a rich harvest in its rice-grounds alone. It is thp 
abode of numerous fismiliea of Kurdish Ryots, as well as of the Jaf, a large and powerful tribe, 
who owe alleg^anccT to the Tadias of Sedimaniyeh. These latter, however, njigrate in the 
winter to the more genial pastures to the wert of the Abi-Shirnu. 
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rampart of earthy surroands the mound, but no traces of buildings are 
visible adjacent to it, and the remains of three wells, |iow filled with rub¬ 
bish, are visible on its summit. Another Tappeh* of a conical form is 
seen to the SW. of it, about a mile distant. 

September 25th. —Left before dawn of day to complete our last stage 
to the town. For an hour the road lay over cultivated land, plentifully 
watered by cuts from the Tajrud. It then led through the small village 
of Arbet, and over the skirts of the range, extending SSE. from the 
peak of Gudrun. At 10 wfe entered the town of Sulimaniyeh, where we 
found a house at our disposal, with tents pitched on an adjoining plot 
of grass. The house, however, was abandoned for the more gay pavi¬ 
lion, and in the society of the Pacha and his officers the day was passed 
pleasantly enough. 

Sulimaniyeh, the capital of the Pachalic, is a collection of small and 
ruinous houses, bearing a more mean appearance than, X believe, the 
most wretched hamlet in England. This is, however, not attributable to 
the poverty of the Kurds alone, but to the'nomade habits of its occu¬ 
pants, who, in the spring, summer, and aulumnj abandon the town, and 
spread themselves over the country, either to superintend the cultivation 
of their lands, or to enjoy the olium cum di^nitate of a pastoral life. 
After its second foundation by Ibrahim Pacha, it gradually improved, 
and in Rich’s time boasted of about a thousand houses.f I believe, at 
the present time, it scarcely contains half that number of tenable 
dwellings, and is, moreover, considered unhealthily situated when 
compared with the more salubrious and less confined region of the 
adjoining plain. Built on the skirt of a low and barren range, which 

* The whole district of Shahri-Zur is dotted with these ancient tumuli, and single mounds 
are observable in other places,—indeed over al^ Asia Minor, from the borders of the Mediter- 
raaean to the banks of the Caspian Sea. Most of them are conical, and are generally erected 
on some level s])ot. Their average height may be considered as lUO feet. Some have forti¬ 
fied summits, and arc surrounded by a diteh, while others present but a smooth conical Outline. 
Of the fortified tumuli, I may enumerate Arbil (ancient Arbela), Yassin Tappeh, Bakr’awa, and 
the Tellul Benat and Alij, in the neighbourhood of Samarrah and Dur. Mr. Rich instances 
also Arbet and Kiz-Ralassi in this vicinity; and many others yet unvisited by Europeans will 
doubtless be found in this part of Kurdistan. See note to p. 142. 

Tellul is the plural of the Arabic Tel, a ** mound,” equivalent to the Turkish Tappeh. 

t The present town was founded by Ibrahim Pacha, the father of Kurd Suliman Piwba, about 
sixty-two years ago. The Pachas formerly resided at Karacholan, on the other side of the Azmir 
range, but sinra the foundation of Sulimaniyeh (named thus in compliment .to Sulimap, then 
Pacha of Baghdad) the seat of Government has been transferred to the latter. On building 
the present Serai, or “ palace,” numerous urns containing bones, and a stone bearing an 
inseription, were disinterred from a tumulus that occupied the site.—See note in Rich's Kurdis¬ 
tan and Nineveh, vol. i. 119. 

Sulimaniyeh stands in latitude 35^ 33' P N., end its meridional distance firont Bagdad, 
by my observations, is 1° 2' 46' mt. Rieh, who remained here some months, and observed 
many eclipses of the Satellite.s of Jupiter, makes the town east of Baghdad 1° S' 24*. 
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rises up immediately behind it, it is either entirely shut out from the 
cooler breezes that sweep the plain) or is visited by constant hot winds 
which blow from tfie £. and NE. over the heated ridge daring the 
summer months. 

Ahmed Pacha is the present ruler of this part of Kurdistan, and were 
it not for the fettering instructions that attended his investiture by the 
Baghdad Pacha in 1842, his enterprise and perseverance would, no 
doubt, restore the Paehalic to what it was in the time of SulimauBey, 
the progenitor of the J3ahan or Bcbbch family, from whom he is de> 
scended. To any one acquainted with the present political hatreds 
existing between Persia and Turkey, it would seem a desirable object 
on the part of the Osmanli Vizirs to strengthen the frontier provinces so 
as to form a bulwark against the machinations of the Persian court, 
and a threatened invasion By a Persian army. A fitter individual, 1 
believe, for this purpose, could not have been selected than Ahmed 
Pacha. With a liberal education, and a taste for the new order of 
things, he foresaw the advantages of a regular force, and in a few 
months after his investiture succeeded in overcoming the scruples of 
his clansmen and subjects, so far as to persuade them to lay by the dress 
of their ancestors, and equip themselves in the garb of the regular troops 
of the State. In a year he bad raised and disciplined, according to Euro¬ 
pean tactics, a respectable force, which at the present time amounts to 
about 800 men, notwithstanding the contrary predictions of liis Baghdad 
friends, who would have persuaded him that the attempt to organise a 
regular body from the mountaineers of Kurdistan would be attended 
' with-cvil results to himself. With all his desire, however, for progres¬ 
sive improvement, and ^altering as was his first essay, he finds himself 
an object of suspicion at the Baghdad court. Increased imposts are 
laid on the province, the present assessment of*which he can barely 
pay; and moreover, enormous sums, in addition, are demanded of him, 
to stop the ears of the Baghdad Pacha and other officials who arc in¬ 
clined to listen to the tempting offers of his brother, Abdullah Beg, now 
an exile in that city.* This ruinous policy, of placing brother against 
brother and tribe against tribe, is the besetting vice of Turkish adminis¬ 
tration, and "the nefarious and ill-concealed system of bribery indulged 
in by high and low, though it enriches the rapacious servant of the 
State, prevents the spread of that just principle so necessary to the 

* Since tliia was penned, Ahmed l^ha has been deposed in favour of bis brother, Abdullidi 
Beg^ now eteated a Pacha, and Ruler Sulimaniyeb. 

The former, fearing to trust himself to tiie foith of Nejib Bacha, of Baghdad, fled with a 
few adherenta into Persia, but has since thrown himaelf on the protection of the Sultan, and 
now resides an exile at Constantinople. Much attadied to the English, and to Ifi^or Rawlin- 
son in particular, from whom he received much sound advice, hia deposition is to be regretted. 
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melioration of the people and the country. It is this that Ahmed Pacha 
so much bewaile> and with justice toO| for the emended condition 
of the province must soon give way to the insatiate demands made 
upon him. Ahmed Pacha is the eldest direct descendant from the 
original founder* of the Bebbeh family, and therefore the hereditary 
successor to the Pachalic. His next brother, Abdullah Beg, is in 
honourable exile at Baghdad. He is of an intriguing and ambi¬ 
tious disposition, and most of the present Pacha’s distresses, I believe, 
arise from the envious temper of his brother's mind. Ahmed’s ap¬ 
pearance is not prepossessing; and an impediment in his speech renders 
it at times painful to listen to him. , When excited, however, an energy 
is observable in his eye which accords with his actions; and he bears 
the character of a persevering man of business. In manners he is mild 
and gentlemanly, and, like all Kurds, frank and hospitable. Accustomed 
to but little sleep, be devotes most part of the night to financial and politi¬ 
cal correspondence, whilst his days are occupied in general affairs, in the 
superintendence of bis little army, and in agricultural improvements. 
Possessing such qualifications for a ruler, it is painful to think that his 
tenure hangs by a thread, and that he may be arbitrarily removed from 
the seat of his usefulness by the lavish promises of a higher bidder, who, 
in order to fulfil his baneful contract, must further oppress the already 
distressed fiyot and landholder. 

I must here close the Journal. The pernicious quality of the water in 
the regions through which we have lately been travelling, has for some 
time affected me, and I am now rendered so weak that I must quit Kur¬ 
distan. My poor Arab, whose gentle and quiet paces induced me to 
bring him into this mountainous tract, as indispensable to the person 
that carried the chronometer, is a sufferer as well as myself, and for 
the last twenty days has been straggling after the party without either 
halter or rider. Major Bawlinson’s public avocations will delay him 
some days longer in the neighbourhood, but as he purposes returning to 
Baghdad by a longer, and hitherto a less frequented road, the astrono¬ 
mical observations that be may make I shall append to the Journal, to 
render it, 4n this respect, the more complete. 

September 29th .—^Taking leave of my companions, and the kind Pacha, 
who has given me letters for my safe conduct on the road, 1 left 
Snlimaniyeh at noon. Crossing the bead of the Shahri-Zur plain in a 
W. by S. direction„over fields of rice, and occasionally wading tbroitgh 
swampy grounds, 1 traversed the low range of Karadagh by a difiioult 

* Sulimu Beg Gbase. a. h. 1088, fint took tiie name of Baba, or Bebbeh, in addition to 
bit own. The name of the tribe, according to Bicb, ia K«nnanj.-r3ce note in hii KurduUm, 
Tol. iL p. 86. ^ ^ . 
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path, and descended over undulating slopes to a village of the same 
name, romantically situated in a defile between the Karadagh and Seg* 
hirmeh chains, the latter of which rises to an elevation of about 4,000 feet 
above the valley. The village may contain about five hundred houses, 
and appears a quiet and thriving place. Its Governor, Abderahnian Beg, 
a connection and stanch supporter of Ahmed Pacha, is one of the hand¬ 
somest men T have seen, and possesses a frankness and urbanity of 
manner that at once secure the confidence of the stranger. I sat con¬ 
versing with him to a late hour, during which time he was constantly 
occupied in despatching and receiving letters, but at the same time he 
never allowed the conversation to flag. At night, indeed, the Kurds 
hold their Mejlis or assemblies, and transact most of their business. 
This at least I had cause to regret, for the constant influx of-visitors 
prevented my sleeping until it was time to mount in prosecution of the 
journey. By day-dawn the busy throng had all retired to rest, and I 
departed without a single being but those of my own party being aware 
of the fact. The ascent of the Seghirmch chain was a tough and 
tedious job, but the scenery made amends for its weariness. The de¬ 
scent, however, from its summit into the Assyrian plains was a more 
serious affair. Most of the party led their beasts down the steep decli¬ 
vities of the mountain, but, from my weak stale, I preferred the saddle, 
at the risk of a broken neck. Five hours were occupied in this of all 
others the most harassing travelling ; and, to add to our mortification, 
when the skirts of the range were reached, a south Wind, accom¬ 
panied by clouds of dust, blew strong iu our teeth, and almost blinded 
the party with the fine sand that swept over the country. A red and 
lurid haze prevented objects being seen at a hundred yards’ distance, 
and the heat of the fierce sun was insufferable after our sojourn in the 
mountains. The weariest day, however, has an end, and the black tents 
of a small Kurdish tribe, subjected to Sulimaniyeh, pitched on the 
, borders of a mountain torrent, at last sheltered us after ten hours’ 
occupation of the saddle. The people were, however, but barely civil, 
and had 1 not had a written order foran escort of horsemen to accompany 
me over the fiext stage, which is a disturbed tract infested by parties 
of rebellious tribes, I must have waited to accompany the first passing 
caravan, or have retraced my steps to Sulimaniyeh. The note of 
Abderahman Beg changed the. posture of affairs; but instead of the fifty 
horsemen that should have accompanied me, they declared that ten 
were alone available, the fighting men having gone to repel an attack 
made by some of the Hamawend the night before. On my saying 
that ten were sufficient, and urging them to mount, new obstacles were 
thrown in my way; but seeing me determined on proceeding, about 
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twenty armed horsemen were collected, and a like^tarober of foot. By 
8. p. M. we were again in the saddle, had forded the stream, and reached'^ 
a distance of a mile from the camp, when a halt was called by the 
party before going through a ravine in which two individuals had been 
murdered the previous evening. This halt enabled the valiant escort to 
cool, and many objections to proceeding further by night were started; 
when, tired with their vacillation, I pushed on, atte'nded by Saleh, a 
Kurdish servant of mine, through an open plain, about half a mile long, 
that led to the dreaded rayine. We had reached the head of the ravine, 
and halted, in hopes that the escort would follow, when a vigorous firing 
was commenced and kept up for some time; but suspecting its cause, I 
remained on the spot. Saleh, however, fairly took to his heels, and, as 
far as I could distinguish him, was belabouring his mule with such sturdy 
blows that quickly conveyed him out of my sight. Left alone, I was 
compelled myself to follow, and on regaining the party, who had by this 
time reached the tent, I heard such conflicting statements of ambush 
and surprise, that I at once perceived the affair had been got up by my 
own party to delay the departure until sunrise. After an hour lost in 
reproaches and persuasions, I succeeded in getting them to accompany 
me,—not, however, before I had threatened to return to Karadagh. Re¬ 
inforced now with ten additional horsemen, the Journey was commenced 
and persevered in; but the utmost alarm was manifest when a suspicious 
spot was reached: and at one time, when emerging from a gorge, the 
appearance df three donkeys laden with brushwood, and accompanied 
by two footmen in the valley below, was, in the bright moonlight, magni¬ 
fied into a formidable troop of banditti. 1 must however, give my es¬ 
cort credit for a good military education, for they occupied the sides and 
summit of the pass in a soldier-like style; the footmen, extended on 
their bellies, just exposing the mouths of their pieces over the ridge ; 
while the horsemen, concealed in the gorge, awaited the rout of the 
enemy by the musketry before making the charge. To their great relief 
the enemy proved to be but « men in buckram,” and Ibrahim Khanchi 
was reached at 3 a. bi. without further incident. I have been thus 
prolix, to show the disappointments that may often be experienced by 
the traveller in this country, and to expose the vexatious obstacles that 
are sometimes wantonly thrust in the way to mar a speedy progress from 
place to place. In my case, 1 believe no real danger existed, or I 
should have heard of it before leaving Sulimaiiiyeh ; and though the 
story of the murdered men was, in itself, a true one, the date of its 
occurrence was made to suit the present occasion, though it really hap- ^ 
pened a fortnight before. 

From Ibrahim Khanchi I pursued the route to Kifri, and thence the 
post road to Baghdad, where' I arrived on October 2nd. Finding the 
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south wind continiut, precluding all hope of observation on the road, 
I left my party to come on stage by stage, while I proceeded, Tartar, 
on to the city. The wholesome waters of the Tigris soon restored 
my condition, but my Arab horse died of debility the day after his 
arrival. 

Major Rawlinson and his party, on their return, pursued the route by 
Karadagh, and along that range to the ruins of an ancient temple named 
But’Kbaneh. Thence, keeping the Abi*Shirwan to his left, he passed 
through Kileh Tabizan-Shukeit and Shirwaneh, where he crossed the 
river to the village of Khanakin on the Holwan. The positions of these 
places, derived from his astronomical observations, are given at foot.* 
He arrived at Khanakin on October ILth. An interval of forty- 
seven days had thus elapsed, since our former visit to this place, 
daring which time the chronometer had been exposed to various alter¬ 
nating temperatures, and to the perturbations incident to mountain tra¬ 
velling; yet it is satisfactory to add, that the position of Khanakin, on 
connecting the series of measurements, differs but three miles of longi¬ 
tude from that assigned to it on the journey outwards, and this differ¬ 
ence, in the construction of the map, has been distributed over the whole, 
to prevent its attachment at one spot. The geographical determina¬ 
tions, as noted in the Journal, may, therefore, I think, be relied on as a 
very near approximation to the true positions. The bearings through¬ 
out are magnetic, carefully taken w'ith an excellent prisiifatic compass 
by Troughton and Sims, cut from 0 to 360”, east being 90”; south, 
180”; and west 270”, and the variation of the needle for obtaining the 
true azimuth will be found among the other astronomical data. The 
longitudes throughout the Journal are reckoned from the meridian of 
Baghdad, which we now consider as definitely settled at 44” 25' east 
of Greenwich, though in the construction of the map that accompanies 
{he Journal it is placed in 44” 20' east. This, however, is of little 
moment, and can easily be altered by placing the meridians five miles 
further to the west. 

A delay, consequent on other public duties, and a recall to India, 
where I had my time fully occupied in the compilation of a gener&l 
map embodying the work of the Euphrates’ expedition in these coun¬ 
tries, has prevented the completion of the Journal until the present time; 
but from the kindness of Major Rawlinson, I am now able to append the 

• Karadigh, lat. 36“ 17' N., long. 45“25' 15' E. 

But-Khaneh, lat. 35* T 16' N.. long. 46“ 34' 36' E. 

Sbukeit. lat. 34“ 54' hXf N., long. 46“ 24' 10' E. 

Kileh 'Ttbiian, lat. 34“ 67' O' N. 

Shirwaneh. lat. 34“ 38' 42* N.. long. 46“ 9' 43* E. 
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elevations of some of the principal places included in it. These were 
observed by him on his recent visit to Persia, and are a valuable addi* 
tion to the other geographical data. Vide the following 
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In the spring of this year (1850) I had proj 4 ;cted a surveying tour 
through a portion of Babylonia and the Lower Chaldea, provided a suf* 
ficiency of rain-water and pasture were available on these ■deserted 
portions of Mesopotamia, which, bounded on the south-west by the 
Euphrates, on the north-east by the Tigris, and on the south-east by the 
Shat al Hye, a considerable branch of the latter, while, in ancient times, 
admirably protected to the north-west by artiOeial streams, contained, 
in those remote ages, not only a vast and highly civilized population, 
but boasted also of the most magnificent cities of the world, as it then 
existed. These, though not entirely unknown, have been visited by a 
few Englishmen only, and from the diiliculty of the country,* as well 
as the wild slate of the tribes, have obtained but a partial glance. At 
the instant of starting, however, I was disappointed by a revolt taking 
place among the predatory families on the Hindiyeh marshes to the 
west of the Euphrates, and, as is usually the case, the disaffection ex¬ 
tended to the tribes in their immediate vicinity. A letter from an Agail 
chief, employed with the troops in the disturbed districts, despatched in 
baste, strongly recommended me to defer the visit until less disturbed 
times, and the departure of troops and guns from the city corroborating 
the intelligence, I was reluctantly compelled to abandon rny design, 
and to leave this interesting tract for future examination, when a quieter 
period would enable me to fix, at more leisure, the positions of the 
various sites, as weil as obtain specimens of the many inscribed reiics 
lateiy seen by Mr. Lnftus, the hetive and intelligent naturalist with the 
frontier Commission under Colonel Williams. To this gentleman, and 

* Destitute of water and pasture during three-fourths of the year. The tribes, too, in the 
lower portion adjoining the Hye, are under little control, from being separated into many 
subdivisions, whose chiefs, though nominally under the great Sheikhs of the Montafik and 
^beid, act independently of each other. The marshy nature of the tract adjoining the Hye 
affords also a secure retreat when aggressions of more than an ordinary nature awaken the 
Turkiah authorities from their usual apathy, and in proportion to the security they possess 
Anth depredations are extended or curtailed. 
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, to the pencil of his associate, Mr. Churchill, we are indebted for all that 
is positively known respecting Werka,* and other entombed cities of an 
ancient age and people in lower Mesopotamia, and in the superficial 
examination thus made, enough was elicited to excite a further inquiry, 
not only as to their character, but as to their geographical position 
also. This latter is, however, my province, and, though thwarted for 
the time, I hope yet to assign to these antiquated places a correct place 
on our maps at no distant period, and, were excavations attempted even 
on q small scale, I have little doubt but a sufTiciency of material would 
be brought to light to repay both the antiquarian and palmographer. In 
the mean time, as my arrangements for the journey arc made, I turn my 
steps to a less disturbed tract, wliich has also a high claim to our regard, 
for with it are associated deeds of military renown which, after a lapse 
of twenty-two centuries and a half, tend to show how the most adverse 
circumstances in war may be successfully combated by an indomitable 
spirit and a strict military system. 

Beyond the interest excited by a consideration of the retreat of the 
gallant “ ten thousand Greeks,” the old course of the Tigris is in itself 

* Tliough little has been positively known with regard to Werka, it has been in name 
identified some time since by Major Rawlinson as the Ur of the Chaldees and the Orclioe 
of the ancient geographers. European geographers, D’Anville partieularly, have generally 
fixed tlic locality of the Orcho'^ni further south than the jiosition occupied liy Werka, hut 
the evideucu of Pliny (lib. vii. cap. 2f>, 27) and Strabo (lib. xvi. p. 7^-f) will not agree with 
these conclusions. Ptolemy again places Orchoe, according lo Bryant, in hit. 32° 30' N. (see 
Mythology of the Ancients, j). 521, vol. ii.). In the Pcriplus of Dr. Vincent it is given from 
the same authority os 32' -10' N., both being a degree nearly too much to the north of the 
parallel of Werka. Ptolemy’s latitude would, liovvcvcr, appear to refer to the ancient Cutha, 
represented by the mounds of Ihruliim first discovc‘rcd by Major llawlinson in 1H45 (Com¬ 
mentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions, 1H50, note 1, ji. 77); Werka, as the Ur of the ClialdCes, 
and perhaps the Erccli of Genesis x. '10, and the of the Septuagint, would also seem 
to be the Arderricca of Herodotus, “an Assyrian village situate between the sen and Babylon,” 
not the Anderricca of the Persian dominions mentioned in Erato, c. xix., but the place of that 
name noticed in Clio, clxxxv. It appears to he a compound name from Ard anil Erech, 
the former, rendered either in the Hebrew or in the Arabic, would signify “ land” or “ pro¬ 
vince.” T** Ertz in the Hebrew, and fjijt Arth in Arabic, are literally the same as the 
“ earth” of onr own tongue, the terra being frequently applied also to peculiar districts or extent 
of country; the latter, the last syllable of the compound ApStpixa of the Greek text of Hero¬ 
dotus, may represent the Erech of our version of the Scriptures and the Opt^ of the Septiiagint. 
Kitto, in his Biblical Cyclopaedia, mentions that the name Erech is thought by some, as pre¬ 
served in that of Irak, (jljf the present denomination of the country around Babylonia, but 
the great difference in the initial letter of the terms, the one commencing jrith h the other 

would show an inconsistency not usual in words of a Semitic origin. 

Bryant, in his Analysis of the Ancient Mythology, has a long dissertation on the name; the 
last syllable of which he assumes as identical with the Erech of Scripture, though ignorant 
as to the meaning of the prefix syllable of the compound, or of the precise locality of thU 
primseval city of man. See the concluding chapter of vol. ii., wherein also is displayed much 
ingenious learning with reference to the name in conbection with the Apax>^ of the Greeks and 
the fine woven silks of Babylonia. 
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a picture, however deplorable, of the advanced slate to which this re¬ 
markable country, even in comparatively modern times, had attained, 
though the tide of war, from the time of the greater Cyrus to the advent 
of the lieutenants of Mahomed, had rolled backwards and forwards in 
alternate success and defeat, and, whether possessed by the Mede or the 
Parthian, by the Greeks, the Sassanians, or the Romans, the province, 
we find, when free from war, in a highly flourishing condition, though 
perhaps not equally rich and prolific as when under the mild sway of the 
Assyrian kings. It has been left for the Mahomedan, however, to give 
this long coveted land the finishing stroke to its history. Like the 
victim to the Saam wind, it is yet lingering under the withering effects 
of the blast, its weak struggles for life, evidenced in its wire-drawn 
canals and miserable exchequer, notwithstanding ten centuries of 
oppression, showing only the strength of its original constitution. The 
incubus remains, however, in possession, alike indifferent to the country's 
improvement or to its further decay, and, while thus seated in arrogance 
and unconcern, the parched soil will not yield its verdure, though the 
element so essential to its culture flows continuously at its side; nor 
will the present population exert its energies to remedy so monstrous 
an evil, for, in addition to a national and inherent indolence, there is no 
security whatever for property. Now to my journey. 

March 20/A, 1850.—A disagreeable south wind created such a swell 
on the Tigris that the floating bridge* had to be removed to prevent 

* This bridge has at the present day thirty-seven pontoons or boats composing it. The 
exact number, indeed, that Xenophon specitics as spanning the Tigris in his day at Sitaki. 
This speaks well for the general accuracy of the historian, for wc may presume that the same 
species of vessel was in use, and it is eertaiuly the most primitive, both in form and construc¬ 
tion,that one can well imagine. It bears the name of aIaAmi Sifineht in Arabic, and is made of 
rough poplar logs, sheathed with very thin plank, coated on the outside with bitumen. The 
prow and stem are as box-like in shape as is possible to make them, rounded sufficiently only 
to prevent cube-like angles being exposed to the stream; but the rudder is the most curious 
piece of mechanism of the whole, and a written description would fail to convey an idea of its 
numerous jmrts and certainly useful properties. I therefore give a sketch of it, as it is as 
simple as curious, and might to the sailor, in want of a rudder, offer a few hints that would enable 
him to steer his ship when the time that would be required to make a rudder according to 
the methods in vogue could not be spared, owing to the vicinity of land or from other serious 
cause (see sketch on separate sheet). The fdllowing is its description and the use it may be 
put to in sea-going ships 

a a o- The lower piece of the rudder, made of a spar or plank. It should be long or short, 
according to the^epth intended to fix it under the surface. If to be just below the surface of 
the water only, the spar should be long, and the lever or tiller (/) intended to work it should 
be at least double its length, one-third over the stem and two-thirds within board. 

b b* ’'Upright piece or rudder-post, to be made of a topmast, which, cut in two pieces of 
conv^ent lengths, will perhaps make both a and b. The piece intended for a a a should 
be sawn also in two longitucfinally, and nailed to the lower end of b b, leaving {Hvjecting ends 
sufficient to act as guidoi for fixing close on the stern-post e c. The rudder-post b b should be 
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injury to the boats. The horses, mules, and baggage had therefor^ to 

flattened at the heel so as to fix the two juecei a a a, which, when on, mast he loaded inside 
with stones, pigs of balUst, See. to give it weight and to keep it firm in a sea*way. 

. e e. The stern-post. The native boat has holes to receive the lashings Hi corresponding 
to the holes in i h; for a ship, however, this would not answer, independent of the time 
required to make them, for it would render the whole weak, which at sea would require to be 
peculiarly strong. Lashings round all fastened to 6 6 must be passed therefore to rag-eye, or 
ring-bolts driven into the sides of the stern-post, which could be done easily while the ruddor is 
being made; and until the lashings are passed, the rudder must be kept as close to the stem- 
post os possible, by means of several tackles fast to stout rudder pendants g g S* should 
be clove-hitched, while inboard, round b b, leaving ends on either side to reach the quarter 
ports for clapping tho tackles on to. These in themselves, with the weight of the ballasted 
rudder, the projecting ends of a a a clamping the stem-post, and a stout upper lashing, which 
can be put on on deck, will maintain the rudder in its place with case, the pendants Iteing 
kept fast, even after the lashings are passed, for greater security. The lashings should be 
cross-seized, and in this state will act os a hinge or combined pintle and gudgeon for the rud¬ 
der to turn upon. 

dddd. Diagonal spars to support the tail of the rudder. These are fixed to the head of 
the rudder-post b b, and to the tail of the pieces a a a on cither side. The main piece of this 
might be a jibboom, or similar rough spar, whose heel, passing between the pieces a a a, might 
be lashed at the head of b b, and this, perhaps, would ansurer the purpose of the four pieces 
used in the native boat. 

e e. Similar spars passing from the heel of b b to cither side of the tiller /, and lashed to 
the spar, or spars dddd, where they cross each other. 

/. The lever, or tiller, working on the head of b b, and the upper ends of the spars e e. 
, These may be termed the fiilcrums, and it will be rcn4iily seen, from the length of the lever or 
tiller/, how easy such a temporary rudder could be worked by the manner of connecting / with 
the heel ofbb (through e e) and/, fixed at the head of the mdder-post b b (through dddd) 
with the tail of a a a. 

g g g. The mdder pendants clove-hitched round {rast b b, where convenient, their ends 
leading to the quarter ports on either side the vessel. The sketch represents the rough plan 
used in the native Sifincht. It will be observed that the rudder is intended for vessels of shallow 
draught of water by its breadth a a a, and will act equally well for ships of any burthen if the 
length of a a a be increased in proportion to the decreased height of the rudder-post, which, in 
temporary rudders, is a desideratum, inasmuch as the great difficulty lies in securing below the 
water-mark. With this plan the rudder need not be two feet under water and the lashing 
entirely above. To the naval officer, experience will readily suggest any improvement, as for. 
instance, instead of lashings, stout strops with selvngce tails might be secured, while inboard, 
round the rudder-post, at convenient distances, whose ends, when the rudder was fairly slung# 
might pass through the eye or ring-bolts used on the side of the stern-post e e, and then set 
taught from the poop or cabin windows by small jiggers, or by the most convenient method 
suggested at the time. In a well-ordered ship of war, bearing several artificers, six or eight 
hours should suffice to put this temporary rudder in action, and the advantages attending 
such despatch might be incalculable. 1 make no apology, therefore, for introducing so anti¬ 
quated a machine to the modern reader, though a method of fitting temporary rudders may 
be deemed foreign to a geographical narration; indeed the traveller should notice eveiything 
within reach of his eye, and at the same time not be ashamed of copying the simple contii* 
▼ances of other nations, for we may derive a hmt from many an uncouth machine that, impiiW> 
ed upon, may benefit ourselves. The vessel altogether is, indeed, a rare specimen of moriiM 
•rchitecture, and probably has not been improved on since the flood. Noa^ in t^ ootlaitiy# 
Lm had neither a Seppings nor a Symondi to succeed him' ifl the art of sbip-baUdihg, end the 
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pass the river in the circular baskets called the Kufa* to the wesl6f% 
bank, a work of some difficulty at such times. The party, vfith myself 
and Mr. John Taylor, my usual companion on these tours, consisted of 
a dozen people (a larger number than I usually take, but neces8nr.y fot 
the projected journey to Werka), headed by Ahmed al Kode, an Agail 
Sheikh, and two Bedouins of the Shamraar and Dhiffyr tribes. The 
rest were armed Kawasses,f a tent-pitcher, and servant. Besides the 
usual animals, I had purchased, for the Werka journey, two dromed* 
aries and a quantity of skins, so that I could move about independent 
of the known watering-places. Twenty minutes were occupied in 
threading the narrow and filthy streets of that.portion of the city 
denominated the suburbs of Baghdad on the west of the Tigris, now a 
mass of ruins, the exterior defences or wall having been prostrated by 
the flood of 18J19, and Its material above the foundations, as appears to 
be the general cu.siom, removed, either for repairs or for the erection of 
other buildings, unnoticed by the authorities. The day was of that 
sultry and oppressive character usually attendant on southerlyj winds 
in Syria and Mesopotamia. Clouds of dust hung, as it were, suspend* 
ed in the surrounding atmosphere, which was rendere.d stagnant by its 
density, and caused a feeling to be experienced akin to suffocation. 
This we not only felt ourselves, but it was evident, as we passed amid 
the throng, for, on the heaps of rubbish accumulated at *the corners of 
all eastern streets, were congregated groups of two or three individuals 
awaiting to undergo, in turn, the operation of phlebotomy, commonly 
resorted to, at these times, in this country. The barbers, indeed, must 


ark, therefore, which is known by the same name of Siiineht in Arabicj distinguishable 
only as the Sifincht al Noh, “ ship of Noah,” may indeed have been the prototype 

of the curious vessel in use at Baghdad in the present day. It is certainly very ancient, both 
in form and appearance. 

This peculiar species of boat was in existence in Herodotus’s time. He describes it, how¬ 
ever, as covered with skins (Herodotus, in Clio, art. 194). It is now coated with bitumen only, 
nnd might have been so in his day, for without a minute examination, the difference is not per¬ 
ceptible. Further on, however (same art.), he evidently confounds the Sifineht spoken of in 
the previous note with the raft and the Kufk; as respects the rafit, the same method of dis¬ 
posing of the timber, &c. is in vogue precisely in the same way, in the present day, and it is 
still a fact that “ the smaller of them has generally one ass on board.” The circular boat, or 
Kufa, the “ asphaltic coracle” nf a modem writer, is by no means uncommon (that is as regards 
its shape) on the English rivers; and at Porto-Novo, a sea-port on the Coromandel coast below 
Madras, they are much used in floating the iron ores of the upper country for smelting at the 
foundry erected there. 


t The Kawass is a compound biped of great use in this country, though gently as 
ignp^^ k creature as can be imagined, a sort of soldier-servant, courier, and lictor, comprised 
add the same person, and indispensable to aU that have much communicaition wiA the 
Swms, perticulj^ly with the Arabs. T 

The feeling atteiidant on mid previous to the coming of a sontll wihd'is 'no1('ja’ tiaw one. 
^|1 m Luke zii. 66, and Isaiah xxiM. . ' 
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baiKt had a profitable day in their several MohnlUhs,* if we may judge 
from the streams of blood that trickled down these heaps, and from the 
smiles of satisfaction displayed upon their countenances as, lancet in. 
in hand, they left off to admire our eort^e as we passed' along. These 
close and torrid days are frequent in this month, and give one a foretaste 
of the approaching heats of summer. They forebode rain, which follows 
generally in a day or two, and then a succession of northerly .winds 
ushers in an elastic and highly renovating spring temperatnre.f It 
would appear, however, that these south winds and sudden heatsi form 
a part of the great system, for they are essential to the development of 
plants, hastening their blossoms, as well as assisting in the process of 
incubation, and thus serving to vivify insect life, while, at the same time, 
the species* that have lain dormant during the winter are re-animated. 
Man's period of annoyance has then arrived, and it ceases not until the 
end of October. In the short space of a few days he is surrounded by 
every variety of insect, of which the common and the stinging ily are the 
most numerous assailants, in connection with myriads of wasps and 
drones by day; .while at night, when rest is so much needed, the mos¬ 
quito and minute but doubly abominable sanddy are ceaseless in their 
endeavours to prevent it. Frogs and toads, too, when the rivers are 
unusually high, are very troublesome, and hop unrestrained over every 
part of the summer apartmeat8,§ or Sardabs as they are here styled. 

Leaving the broken walls of the town for the open country, it 
occupied fifty^five minutes along a tolerable road in reaching 
Kathemein,|{ whose gilded domes and handsome minarets form ob- 

* Mohullah slgniflea any dutinct quarter of the town. The barbers in Baghdad still exer- 
dse the vocations of surgeon and dentist, in addition to their more regular occupations, and 
are equally loquacious with their western brethren, 
t “The north wind driveth away rain.*' Proverbs xxv. 23. 

J See note marked thus f on other side. 

^ The words of the Psalmist apply equally well to the lower lands of Mesopotamia as to the 
delta of Egypt in these respects. Psalm cv. 30,31. The words are literally exemplified- in 
the present day, and, though I have not enumerated the “ wee” multipede of Bums’ lay and^ 
of the Paalmist's deseription in verse 31, still they too are not wanting, but occupy an exalted 
podtion in every native bouse. See dao Exodus viii. 

Sordab, h aeompound Persian term, literally signifying “cold water,” and applied 

to apartmenta imder ground is which ice is kept in Persia; hcncc the application of the term 
to the inhabited cellan in uae at Baghdad and Mosul. 

11 The Imam Musa al Kathem, the seventh Imam revered by the Shiahs, and his grandson 
Mahomed Teki, the son of Ali Rtdha the eighth Imam, lie entombed here. The Imam Musa 
was the great great grandson of the ill-fated Hnsseyan, the second son of Ali, the son-in-law of 
Ihepnqdwt Mahomed. He sru brought to Baghdad from Medineb, the place of his resideneeir 
by the Kbalif Harun al Rashid, fearing that his presence in Arabia only fomented the exiatiiig 
trouUai } ead as the Khalifa inepicion inercaaed, he caused him, after some time, to bs fifife . 
toned by bis Yiner Ben KbaUd <m tbia spoL He w sidd to have been generous^ i^d 
ia tbs sodiuimee ot sBietiagsk snd wm aiiicfa revered as the faithM gusrdtsa of the bislory 
32* * 
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jecls of great beauty as they stand out in relief againet the^ky 
beyond, and high above and in glittering contrast with, the aombiSS 
date*grove8 around them,—a nearer approach, however^ displays the 
real character of the religion and its votaries. The really handsdnte 
mausoleum is encircled with the bare and ornmblicg walls of wretch* 
edly built houses, mostly of mud and rotten bricks, that form the town, 
which is inhabited by Arabs and Persians, with a sprinkling of Indians 
of the Shiah sect that have been exiled from their country for political 
offences, or have strayed here from a feeling of sanctity combined with 
a wish to piey upon their fellow pilgrims. The tomb is numerously 
visited from all parts of the Mahomedan world, where Ali and his race 
are the peculiar objects of veneration. Pomp and beggary, silk and 
rags, are seen jostling each other in the court of the mosque, and a halo* 
like fanaticism, dangerous ■^like to the Christian or the Jew, renders 
access to it impossible by these sects. Sufficient, however, is seen of 
the building to cause regret that but few edifices of the like architec¬ 
tural beauty and ornament are met with in a country where such a style 
is adopted. The minarets and square encompassing the dead are 
elaborately enamelled in a rich mosaic work, and the'walls are also 
adorned with legends from the Koran and the sayings of holy men, ex¬ 
ecuted in elegant Arabic characters, after the manner of a tesselated 
pavement. Apart from the decaying hovels around, the sepulchre itself 
would form a magnificent picture; and even now, at the distance of a 
mile, its doable dome and lofty minarets, entirely covered with beaten 
gold, cannot fail to excite the admiration of a lover of the picturesque. 
The eve is that of Nu-Roz,* or the new year of the old Persian calendar, 
a day of rejoicing as well as of prayer, and the scene before us, a*s we 
pass along the road, has became more animated than usual. The sun 
is just casting its last rays on the prospect, the gilded minarets alone 
from their great height are just tipped with its beams, and resemble 

And traditions of his unfortunate house- His death took place in a. h. 153. His grandson, 
'Mahomed Taki, the sharer of his tomb, was so much esteemed by the Khalif Mamnn -that he 
(pive him his daughter in marriage, and he afterwards accompanied hia father-in-law to Bagh- 
doil. The relations of the Khalif, however, were not pleased at the step, and- it is supposed 
that he became another victim to the existing hatred against his race, by being poisoned at 
Bagliilad in the twenty-fifth year of his age. He was buried with the pomp due to his position 
in the Khnlifs family by tbe^ide of his grandfather in the tomb of the Koreish, as O’Herbelot 
tAims the sepulchre at Kathemein.—Vide Biblioth. Orimt. tome ii. 

lUthem in Arabic signifies “ generous/' and was the title of the Imam Musa; Kathemein, 
the mme of the modem town and tomb, is the dual of the tens in^referespe to father eAd 
grandson; ^e Arabs, however, usually use the singular A1 Katbem only when nannng it. The 
domes were last gilt, I am told, by the celebrated Nadir Shah. 

N«-Bw (Fenian), the day of the veinal equinox end Ihe jpiRliienciimi^ '^ithe 
old 'Fersba yeer., It signifies Uter^y ''new day/* and>*iea^day <d greeMN 9 <iUhiF^f*kh>^ 
Fsrsians.. ' ' 
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X* distance guiding the multitude to the ehrines. 

We {wee individuals of every feature and race. The wanderer j^om 
far Thibet and Cash mere, the Adghan and the Persian, the Mogul and 
the native Arab, both horse and foot, are proceeding to take part in 
the festivitiee pf the ensuing day. Others have spread their carpets 
or their cloaks by the road side, and, kneeling in the attitude of prayer, 
are performing their devotions with an energy that might be consi¬ 
dered sincere, did we not know the character of the people. Turned 
towards the Keblah of their faith, their countenances exhibit every 
variety of feature, and, perhaps, in no place of the same extent can be 
remarked so many forms of the “ human face divinenor is the anti¬ 
thesis wanting, for in similar numbers of the species, wherever con¬ 
gregated, there would not be displayed, perhaps, so many of the bad 
propensities of onr race ; on a sudden excitement, all the evil passions 
are called into existence, of which ungovernable rage, inordinate' 
desire, and duplicity are the most prominent. The expressive features 
of the Arab, however, joined to his picturesque garb, the keenness 
of fais eye, and independence of manner, with his weapons on the 
earpet by his side, evince a superiority in race, and, thongh humbling 
himself in prostrations and prayer,* the same inherent fierceness can be 
distinguished in his glance that spread his doctrines among so many 
nations, and doubtless at this moment he is as personally ready to draw 
the weapon in defence of his creed as were his ancestors in its 
promulgation. 

lioavingtbe Kathemein gardens, which are of some extent and beauty, 
we enter suddenly upon a district termed Taji, now a complete desert 
in all respects, excepting only a strip of cnltivation extending in no 
case above 300 yards from the river; indeed, during great inundations 
or even in moderate rises of the river, the marshes of Akr-Kuf, formed 
by the overflowing of the Euphrates fifty miles distant, connect them¬ 
selves with the Tigris, and envelope Kathemein and its gardens,- as 
islands, in a wide sea of water. Baghdad and the gardens in its neigh¬ 
bourhood, though better cared for, have, for the last two years, suflered 
a similar fate, owing to the apathy of the anthorities in not repairing th« 
bunds in time; and the town is not only isolated, crops destroyed, bonses 
injured, fruit-trees decayed, but the receding rivers leave behind them, 
on the surface of the plains, vast marshes which create not a thought in 
the Government to drain. The consequence is, as we have experienced 
the last two years, thqse lakes, as they become stagnant, are converted 
into fetid find nnwhoifesoipe swamps. By the middle of June a rank 

* KCMi IbHiaii the #earbg of WM|Ktas or even ifon of any tort on the persantdotisg 
th s^fesa teiicie |Wf«yiiwret aay time. How different this from our chuiefa pHide% trkiN 
side arms are enjoined as part of the oereniony in the militaiy officer and the loldier. < - 
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rSed has grown within them to a height of several feeV at which time: 
a torrid snn, until the end of October, is slowly evapevating the moisture, 
and leaving slime and vegetation festering under its rajfa. An atmo¬ 
sphere thus poisoned has to be inhaled by the population at a time when 
the tremendous beats are scarcely bearable by man ; and fevers, exhibit¬ 
ing in many cases a fatal type, assail, with few exceptions, every man, 
woman, and child in the Pachalic, from Samara to the Persian Oulf. 
Basreh and the lower country within the influence of the humid air 
of the sea is at these times peculiarly fatal; but to the north, owing to 
a higher soil and a drier atmosphere accelerating evaporation, the period 
of its malignity is short, and decreases monthly in its ravages. Kelapses 
occur, 08 regular as the spring tides on a sea-coast, with the full and 
change of the moon in almost all cases. 

The effects, however, mo^ be imagined on a population composed 
principally of poor, without medicine of any sort; and to this chiefly 
must be ascribed, in my opinion, the annual decrease of the myriads 
that formerly peopled the fertile plains, for these inundations have 
occurred more or less from time immemorial. History, indeed, fur¬ 
nishes us with the ravages made by these floods'* even in periods when 
a well-regulated Government managed to keep the substantial bunds 
necessary to the country in constant repair. Can it then surprise us, if 
the imbecile measures that have been grudgingly adopted, since the 
modern Persian and the Osmaitli idler got possession of the soil, have 
failed in eflect, or have tended still further to deteriorate the jewel that 
fell to their share during periods of universal anarchy and confusion? 
The wonder, indeed, is, that it still remains intact, however tottering, 
amid the visitations of Pachas and disease. For the former there is no 
remedy, 1 believe, as long as the Turk and the constitution of Turkey 
remain the same; the leopard cannot change his spots,” nor the Turk 
divest himself of his character alike remarkable for avarice and pride. 
The latter would, however, soon vanish under a Satrap of a well-ordered 
empire ; for the climate, when uncontaminated with malaria, is naturally, 
perhaps, the finest in the world, and in this 1 speak from a long experi¬ 
ence. The fevers, indeed, as they are, readily yield to febrile remedies, 
and the precaution of taking quinine a couple of days previous to the 

* All bistorim dwell more or less on the ravages made by the neglect of the dikn, and 
on the marshes existing even in the vicinity of the capitals, from a very early time. In soma 
cases these offered material obstacles to the invader from the difficult of evosting them wtth 
troops and heavy engines of war. In others, their pestilent natnre httt its aid in- tldn^Bg , 
the vaaka of the enemy, while, at the same time, it created sickness, though in a leas degree, 
to tii^aaNiled, fbr they must be supposed to have been partially inured to its effects; ^Bee 
in Majan al BuMan on the Katuls, Nahrwan, aod^ MtheR.,eaiii^i ZoaUnus, jQoi|i|w 
Histciie.t book iti. in his dsscription of Julian's march against CtctipbaUNi wddMssndi, 
B p ie ng e r 's translation, voL i. pp. 254, 255, in iwrticuiar. .. . 
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eomiAg oo of the lunar'ohaiige% in general, prevents a fejapse> J^ven 
ftt Ihia llmei though a year has elapsed Muoe the last floodi the marehes 
around :Akr*Knf are within two miles of the Tigris, never having driird 
iipi as they usually do, during the whole of this period. 

By dusk we had reached the bank of the Tigris, where we joined our 
dromedaries and the cattle that had gone on ahead. ^ The fleainer was 
also here for the purpose of displaying flags from her masthead, which 
can be.seen at a considerable distance inland,*thus enabling roe to.fix 
my position with great accuracy from day to day; she moving to allotted 
stations on the river, determined at a former period, while the party 
makes similar marches by land. Spreading our carpets on the bank of 
the river in the open air, our recollections of the events of the day grew 
gradually more and more confused, until they were finally lost sight of 
in a deep sleep, such only as the wanderer knows. It did not last long, 
however, for some heavy clouds succeeding to the'southerly wind of the 
day foreboded rain before evening set in, and heavy drops fell, by no 
means agreeable to those who have but only one suit of clothes to their 
backs. It cleared up in a few hours to our delight, leaving us only a 
little damp; and a brilliant sky, only known in these latitudes, became 
our canopy, instead of the thick coverlid that threatened a deluge before 
morning. 

The paddles of the steamer set in motion at daybreak summoned, us 
from our carpets to the saddle. The whole party was soon mounted, 
for a terrier'like shake, to fix one well in his boots which are usually 
slept In on these expeditions, completed the toilet, and a twenty-eight 
minutes’ advance to the westward over a bare country, evidently often 
submerged, brought us to the high embankments of an ancient canal,* 
that is now termed Serakha, from a ruin occupying its bed, which I shall 
afterwards speak of. One mile north-north-west of tbis.8pot a deep hol¬ 
low, named Ahweyneh,f receives in the high seasons of the river, when 
the, country is inundated, a body of water now forming a small lake, 
which, I am told, remains unabsorbed daring the whole of the summer. 
We can trace the canal extending further to the south-south-east, in the 
direction of Zobeide’s| tomb, but it is said to be lost before it attains to 
that distance, and the numerous offshoots, still well marked about this 
spot, on either side of the trunk stream, show that in the neighbourhood 
it had reached- to its limit of irrigation. A small tpmb stands on its 
ripounds about one mile south-east of our position, and immediately to 
the west 0 / the Kathemein groves. We now ro^ along the bed of the 

r - *• ' V ^ 

* See Appendix A The obeermtiona bearings, &o. taken- on this tour will be Ibondia tAe 
Appendix, ee ns noir ti> intermpt the oonne of the narrative. 

"-t'Appendix-B. 

X The last resting-place of the celebrated lady of the name in the Amlriaa Nights. 
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old conduit, witioh winds moro than is nmial with these anient woiitr; 
Its breadth is about 15 to 20 yards, and the quantity of brickwork seen 
on either side shows that its banks were well peopled by a fixed com¬ 
munity. Many irrigants were fed from its waters; indeed, so numerous 
are these, they forcibly reminded me of the canals described by Xeno¬ 
phon which .the army crossed after passing through the Median Wall.* 
In ten minutes we had reached a similar lake to Ahweyneh, but of 
somewhat greater extent. The circular form and perpendicular walls 
of these extraordinary hollows mark them as the work of man, probably 
in a remote age, but for what purpose, unless as artificial adornments to 
palaces that may have been erected on the sites, it is difficult to deter¬ 
mine. Both Ahweyneh and this lake, which is named Serakha, abound 
in fish, tortoise, and the peculiar fan-tailed turtle of the Tigris, and 
seem to be of considerable depth ; their diameter may be 150 to 200 
yards. A ruin of a very massive character, and certainly of great age, 
is seen on the east border of the Serakha lake ; the old canal that* wa 
have ridden along having been apparently led over it, for digging through 
its bed exposes the structure beneath, which is built of large kiln-burnt 
bricks imbedded in bitumen, and, indeed, is the only ruin in this country 
that I have seen which answers in its construction and materialf to the 
detailed description given by Xenophon of the Median Wall. 

I am not, however, going to discuss, at present, the often atteni][)ted 
question of identity of the to Mijduir Kakov/itvov wtxot of the Anabasis, but 
merely to state the existence of things, as I find them, contenting 
myself, however, with' advocating the venerable character of this ruin, 
not from its appearance alone, but from the fact of the waters of the 
canal itself, when in existence, having flowed over the pile, end, if aught 
more is wanting to give it a claim to a high antiquity, we have, buried 
in the bed of the canal above it, in a straight line with its 
course, a nicely arranged and continuous tier of sepulchral 
urns amounting to thirty-lbur in number; I tried in vain to 
extract a perfect one, but they crumbled to dust on exposure 
to the air. In shape they differ from most of the urns disin¬ 
terred, on this soil, and, though lined on the inside with a 
thin coating of bitumen, their contents, except in being'more 
damp, were not distinguishable from the earth of the surround¬ 
ing soil. The ruin and canal, indeed, derive their pames from 'the 
peculiar form of this urn, though I was at first inclined to view the term 

* XenDplion, Aiuibutt, hook ii. From thence (the wall of Media) they made itt two' da^* 
mareh -eight Pansanga, and passed two canals, one upon a bridge the other Upon seven pon- 
tOOMi^ ** Tlie> e canals were deriyed from the'l^gris; frtnn them ditches were eat that Vin into 
tM'-Vnutitt y, the first bread, then narrower,'which at last ended in emall sodr'is 

are Siedltt Gfreeeo ** Thence they eame to the river Tigtitf,' 

"t Anabasfri-SpSliifim^s tnuiriarioti, book ii. p. 33. 
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SeiftkliOi^M an aoeientonai 'whose meaning was oakndr^inlbOeouatry 
the piasant time. TJie bricks > seen beie are of the rise and Shape of 
the Babylonian period, tbongh I could not discern any stamped 'eba» 
meters similar to those found in the most remarkable Babylonian 
struetnresindeed, this peculiarity may have been in use only on the 
material of the more mored edifices, and as at the Kasr, on the reeog- 
nised site of Babylon, the ordinary buildings, 'whether palaces or of other 
public character, may have been constructed of bricks of the prescribed 
size, without bearing the legendary tablet. I have, indeed, heard.from 
others that the cuneiform stamp had been seen on the bricks brought 
from hence. The number of shafts sunk in the soil attest, however, that a 
vast mine of material exists here and in the immediate vicinity, did 
not the caravans of asses passing to and fro between Baghdad and 
Serakha, laden with bricks of a large size show the extent of the city 
that once occupied the country contiguous to the Tigris and the canal; 
when we reflect, too, that this has been the store from whehce these 
supplies have been derived, perhaps for some centuries past, the mind 
will not be at a loss to comprehend the magnitude of the cities named 
by sacred and profane writers, as existing on the soil; a surprise 
rather will be expressed, that, notwithstanding the devasfatlon of 
war, the 'trade in material, the ravages occasioned by the destruction 
of canals, and the annual overflowing of the rivers, so much is still 
left for the modern traveller to contemplate, and, if possible, to con¬ 
nect the present with the past.f The finding of urns entombed in the 

* Sarakha ,^1ngnifles an elongated earthen venel. 

t In the indulgence of the license generally accorded to travellers, in the absence of mora 
positive grounds whereon to establish the identity of places, I take the liberty of suspending 
" a castle in the air” over this antiquated spot, by venturing to pronounce the locality as the 
position, in my opinion, of the Sitaki of Xenophon. This 'is not advanced from a desire to 
indalge in any theory of my own, but finm a considenition of the itinerary of the Ten Thou> 
sand in the Anabasis, from the extent and position of the ruins, and. more than all, on the 
halfrexpressed ideas of Major Rawlinson, who some time back, on digging in the suburbs bor¬ 
dering the river to the west of the modem Baghdad, in a very Low season, discovered, below 
the Usual low-water marks, the foundations of ancient edifices whose bricks were inscribed with 
the enneiform character (see note, p. 302, Bengal Asiatic Journal, April 1847). Froin the 
modern Baghdad, on flie west of the Tigris, to Serakha and the ruins under consideration, may 
have been Ae extent of the city and its environs. Xenophon, in the Anabasis, book ii., dia- 
tinetly says (without reference to his usual distances of Parasan^, and accordingly leadii^ to 
the supposition that the positions were contiguous) that, after passing the canals, they came to 
the river Tigris, near which stood a large and populous^ city called Sitaki, at the distance of 
fifteen stadia (a little less than two.miles) from ^e river.” A ghpice at the map whiebaoeom- 
panira this paper will show the distance of the bend of the Tigris with reference to Senddfn 
and its ruins, agreeing in all respects with that of ftie miUtaiy historian; the nature of tba 
country, if we may judge from the canal; the remains still tn ftta between it and Baghdri i 
thepnmntpoaitimiof zptmtoon bridge of a similar snmber of boats to that mOQtlofied^ 
Xenophon, which perhaps has remained the chosen spot of crossing; from ^fruittlMt giiea- 
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bed of the oaAal attaches more than ordinary interest to the spot, 
for their number and regularity of interment would mark it, per¬ 
haps, as the scene of a conflict while the canal was in the course 
of formation,* 

Still following the course of the Serakha aqueduct, a nine minutes* 
smart walk brought us to other extensive ruins now termed Suk,f 
a bazar or market-place. They occupy both banks of the canal, which 
here makes a short bend, and was also led off, when in operation, into 
minor branches, one on either side, to the east and to the south-west. 
These ruins, as far as can be judged from a surface view, are compara¬ 
tively modern; from the excavations going on, however, the foundations 
of houses show that they belonged to substantial buildings at one time, 
and perhaps ware a continuation of the ancient city we have spoken of 
before, for, between it and l^rakha, the smaller irrigants are abundant, 
while to the north of the two larger ducts described above they are only 
occasionally seen. Here we quitted the course of the Serakha, which 
now takes the name of'Al Suk, and can be distinguished as coming in 
a tolerable straight line from the north-north-west, as far as the eye 
can reach. 

Keeping now a course of nortlnwcst by north, to the left of the line 
of canal, we crossed a country without a blade of vegetation, beyond 
occasional patches of a' reed-like scrub, indigenous to marshy tracts-. 
In fact the^extensive marshes now in the neighbourhood of Akr-Kuf 
have but slowly receded from this position since the inundation of last 
year. An hour (less three minutes) was occupied in reaching a place 
where a deep hollow shows that excavations have likewise been carried 
on to some extent for the sake of building material for the modern 
Baghdad. The place is known now as Hammamat, “the baths,and, 
from the depth of the foundation, there would appear to have been ori¬ 
ginally some largo building erected on the spot. Beyond some well- 
baked bricks and the distinction of a thicker cement of a very fine lime, 
it differs not in character from the other ruins. It derived its water 
from the Suk or Serakha canal, as did also, I think, a high mound of 

tab are averse to any change in the order of things when once established; all tend sufficiently 
well, I think, to indicate the position of Sitaki; and, moreover, the distance of the bridge firom 
Opia, if the difficulties of a canal country and the harassing nature of the marches nndertak.en 
ht the face of an a^ive enemy, be reckoned, will further accord in corroborating it, even if qo 
indulgmiee, on the score of errors, be allowed to the early geographer, who, we are led to believe, 
wrote moat of the Anabasis from memory alone, suhaequent to the ratum of the expedithm to 
Graeoe. 

Hqr thflibeaiiiq^s observed at Serakha, sea Appendix 0. 

Appendix D. 

t Hammamat, Arabic plural of Hammnm, "a bath.’* See Appenffix E, for deter¬ 
mining its positioa and that of Tel Abdar. 
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raiiis known as Tal Abdar,^'itboiil a iKi!lo to the southof fwhitth 
we did not' visit), for we passed two large ducts emanating from the 
Snk on our way here. 

Leaving Hammamat we crossed to the north-east over a country of the 
same uninteresting character. In thirty-one minutes we again stood 
on' the Serakha, or rather the Suk, as it is now called, among heaps of 
ruins denoting the situation of another large town in the days of the 
country’s prosperity. The surface of these mounds, perl]aps.from being 
more elevated at this part, exhibits broken pottery in great abundancei 
as well as pieces of glass and other scoria:. We continued opwards 
after a few minutes* ** halt, and in thirty-eight minutes from the Upper 
Sukf reached a large mound on the west bank of the Tigris, that bears 
an appearance of a greater antiquity, and perhaps, wens it excavated, 
would, like Tel Mahomed and other mound.'i of similar aspect, yield 
some relics of a Babylonian age and character. It is kDow» as Tel 
Ooosh at the present day.f Its circumference maybe about 300yards. 
At this spot the districts bordering the river, named Taji and Maxurfeb, 
extending from Kathemein, terminate; the former at Sheriy’at al 
Beytha, a well-known easy descent to the river, where cattle are taken 
to drink, and in the neighbourhood of which thp Bedouin plundering 
parties generally hover in search of prey. The name is from Sheriy’a, - 
“ place of drinking for cattle,” and Beytha, “pure.’’. 

These districts are void of date-trees, whiclrdo not extend on this 
side beyond the village of the Imams; they arc cultivated by families 
of the Jebour, the Batt, and the Dellim, who have migrated from other 
parts; and a small tribe of AIbu Sakr lead a nomade life in the desert 
west of it, around a ruin termed Stehh, which I have not yet seen, but 
they are entirely pastoral and of the Sunni sect of Mahomedans. 

By the time we bad reached Tel Goosh every object had become 
obscured by clouds of fine sand that were suspended in the surrounding 
atmosphere, giving out a lurid red haze, quite painful to the eyes, as it 

* I sm inclined to view this name as an old one in the country. Abdir, or Ahadir, was an 
appellation of the deity in olden times when “ serpent worship” formed the religious creed of 
early mankind. Bryant, in bis Analysis of the Ancient Mythology, makes Abdir the same 
personage as. Opis under a different denomination (see vol. i. p. 476). The Arabs at present 
attach no meaning to the term, though, if it be the superlative of jiXf Dedr, it will signify either 

** most pleirtifui,” pr *' oompletest.” 

t l%e Upper Suk. see Appendix G. 

t Tel Ooosh i Appendix ik. I real^^ eaanot say, what the etymology of this term (Goosh) 
maybe. Td cU is the common Arabie expression fpr *‘an eminence” or ” mound,” and 
Goo^ as it is pronoiinoed, but spclt^^ if an Arabic tvord, baa no meaning that I Cui'ais- 
Mver. * When the Tigris flowed in its ancient bed, Tel Goosh, it seems to me, stood 
east hank. ’ The conntty is so cut ap by tbeinanb, that itli'.ndw almost impossible iff speak 
with any certainty. * 
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was urged along by the breeze that was blowing from the south. The 
beat and oppression were worse, if anything, than yesterday, and we 
were glad, therefore, to shelter ourselves under a small Bichoba,* carried 
for the protection of the instruments in case of rainl This was pitched 
in a fine field of barley under the lee of the mound, and shelter had 
scarcely been obtained when the weather became doubly thick, shutting 
out from view even the date-groves on the opposite side of the river, 
rendering a further progress impossible. To add to our distress, the 
poorness of the place, though within ten miles of the capital, could not 
supply us with a lamb or a draught of sour milk to season our meal, 
which otherwise was amply enough furnished from the saddle-bags. 
We could not, however, dispel the gloom around,'and therefore awaited 
patiently within our circuruscribed horizon, of ten yards until the cur¬ 
tain should be raised by a down-pour from the north-west, which, the 
clouds congregating in that quarter towards sunset, threatened before 
the morning. These appearances were not belied, and by midnight we 
had a succession of squalls from all parts of the compass, attended by 
thunder, vivid lightning, and rain. To sleep was out of the question, 
amid the chaos of noises. Between the thunder-claps, the snorting of 
the frightened horses that had broken from their fastqnings was com¬ 
mingled with the heavy sound of their hoofs and the anathemas of the 
grooms, launched forth in the choicest patois the Arabic affords, as they 
drove them toward the tent, which these worthies regarded only as a 
net, from its many lines, to catch stray cattle in. Added to these, the 
violent gusts of wind, veering on all sides, brought the rain in upon us, 
and kept us in an unenviable state amid the impenetrable darkness of a 
night like Erebns. Every instant we expected the tent would be swept 
from its fastenings, loosened or torn up as they were by the floundering 
of the horses amongst them, but our Nusseeb,f as the Arabs say, was in 
the ascendent, for with the dawn the veil was removed, and all traces of 
the previous clamour had subsided as the increasing north-west breeze 
drove the heavy vapours to the south. The drowsy grooms, wrapped in 
their wet Aaba’s,| shivering with the sudden cold, were now assembled 
in groups around half-lighted and sullen fires, awaiting in anxiety the 
rising of the sun, whose ap|)earance was welcomed by every one ; the 
picketed horses even, neighing aloud, expressed a delight which we 
ourselves felt at the change since yesterday. By half-past ten the fog 

* Thia word hu become AngUeued of late yean. It ia a compound Fenian word, aignify- 
ing a tent which haa no pole. From Bi, “ without,” and Ujf. Choba, " pole” or ** atake.” 

t, Nuateeb ” furtu^” w ** destiny,”—the Arab equivalent of the Peniaa ^akln, 

t Aaba*8 a Inantle of either goats* or eamels’ hair univonatty wiwn; the latter an 
of superior texture. 
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tint lingeMd on the ground u^e diepelledt and having taken the obeer- 
Tations for the position of Tel Goosh* we resumed our maroh to the 
northward. 

Entering upon the districts of Suadiyeb, a cultivated strip only, ad¬ 
joining the Tigris north of that of Taji, it occupied two hours over a. 
desert covered only with a parched-up scrub, here and there dotted 
with the broken lines of the Snk canal, in reaching the deserted build¬ 
ing known by either name of Khan Tarmiyehf or Suadiyeh, being erect¬ 
ed on the border of both districts, Tarmiyeh immediately adjoining that 
of Suadiyeh to the north. Like all other works of the kind, it is of a 
square form, but larger than most Khans in this country ; constructed 
entirely of kiln-baked bricks, and boasting of a fine entrance and other 
ornamental work, it must have cost a considerable sum to erect. It has 
a double range of vaulted apartments on each side and a capacious area, 
both capable of holding, 1 should say, a thousand men with their mer¬ 
chandise and cattle. The high road to Mo^ul, as late as fifty years 
back, led along the west bank of the Tigris, through the Oijeil districts 
past Tekrit and Khan Kharneineh, a similar building just to the south of 
the Jebel Mak’hul, thus shortening the time occupied at present, on the 
road east of the Tigris, by three days. Since the vigorous days of Daud 
Pacha the line has been abandoned, the encroachments of the Arabs, 
and the power the Shammar Bedouins had attained to, under the cele¬ 
brated Sufuk, rendering it impassable even as a pilgrim route to Samara; 
unless, indeed, a large body of armed men were retained ai the pri¬ 
vate expense of the parties, as an escort on the journey. A dried- 
up well, facing the doorway, formerly afforded a supply of water 
sufficient for the purposes of the establishment so long as it yielded 
moisture. The Bedouin hordes resorted to the spot, after the commer¬ 
cial path had been abandoned, and by way of pastimp amused 
themselves (while on the look out for prey) in demolishing the in¬ 
terior; one pulpit, and the platform whereon the inmates congre¬ 
gated for prayer within the building, are still perfect, but the other 
has been wilfully thrown down a few years back, it is said,' by a lawless 
band of Shammar. The ruins of an old Khan are seen about a mile 

* See Appendix H. 

t Appendix I. Khan or Cturavanserai, buildinga at fixed halting-placet on the great plaint 
leading from city to citJ^ Their erection it recommended in the Koran at a piout work, and 
the great toadt of commerce in former agea were well fumithed with them. The irruption of 
the Araba, and the general inaecurity eonaequent on the weakneu of the Government, have 
aerved to ruin many of these uaeful edificeiC nor, for the tame reason, are charitable werki of 
tint nature at the pwtent'tiine persevered m. Herodotua mentions them in hit day under the 
name KcmiXvoww, and tiiey do^tleaa existed from the earliest periods of eommunicalwo be¬ 
tween eomrtciet in the east. See Heertn’s Aaiat. Hirt. voL i. p. 31, and note q, where lie hat 
an excellent pera^ph on the oonatmetion and ate of these placet of accommodation. 
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south of the present strnotnre, and a deep indentation tn theaoU shows 
that the old course of the Tigris either led this way, or later inandations 
of the Tarmiyeh lake have found a vent in this direction on their way 
to join the marshes around Akr-Kuf. The Arabs located in the vicinity 
arc the Snadiych and Meshahedch, who cultivate the west bank of the 
Tigris between Tcl Goosh and Jedideh. They are Sunnis; but a Shiah 
tribe, named Klinsrej, wanders in the vicinity of the Khan and the 
Tarmiyeh, whose occupations are entirely pastoral. 

Despatching a Kawass'*" across the country to Jedideh with instrno* 
tions to move the vessel to the next appointed station of Sindiyeb, we 
awaited his return at the Khan, ns well as to obtain shelter in the hea 
of the day, which, in this month, begins to be considerable. By 2 p. m., 
however, we had mounted, and, keeping a course of 343*, traversed a bare 
plain without anything to relieve the monotony of the journey, except¬ 
ing occasionally crossing branch linos emanating originally from soroe'^ 
large canal which, 1 am told, passes a little to the cast of the line of our 
huite. The glare from the arid tract was very painful. An hour and a 
half’s ride from the Khan brought us upon the large canal alluded to,and 
called by the Arabs Natfiriyat.f itcomes from a direction of north-north¬ 
west, and is considerably elevated above the surrounding country, with 
high steep banks on either side of its bed, from whence, indeed, it de¬ 
rives its modern name of Nathrival. Like other conduits used for con- 

* 

ducting water from a hard soil on a high level to depressed alluvial 
districts, the course here is very sinuous, to break the force of the stream 
and to give an easy descent to the eieiricnt into thtt plain, in the same 
way as horses or men take the diagonal slopes in the descent of a hill 
instead of the steeper and straight path. This spot is on the verge of 
the tertiary and alluvia; the surface-soil here changing as you proceed 
north from argillaceous earth to [)ebbles, which latter increase in size as 
you progress upwards; as yet, however, they are here mere washings 
as at Akr-Kuf, and a line drawn directly south from Khan Dholbiyeh 
io the east of the Tigris through Nathriyat, Akr-Kuf, onwards to Khan 
Iskendetiyeh on the road to Hillah, will define the exact geological 
Reparation of these surface-soils in this part of Mesopotamia. From 
Dholuiyeh northwards, the course of the ancient Batt canal may be con¬ 
sidered the division until approximating the Hamrin hills when the line 
corves abruptly to the east-south-east, in a direction with these well- 

* Kstvass, lec note to page 220. 

t Nathriyat ia the j^lural of Nnthr “ observation,” and, attached by the modem Arabs 

to the derated mounds on this canal, irapltcs *'look-out plaoes,'* from ita being a tkvoarite 
the predatory Arabs, who, stationing one of their party on the summit, see to Hit im- 
disudoe rtitiu^ r^aising concealed themselves in the bed ^ Hie canal, until it nuts 
tbM to hsue forth and sweep oif flocks or eamvaas titat may have etrnyed within reach 
of their vision. 
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knowii «t a: distance from them, varying from4'our to ten miles, 

perhaps, in extent; Bat to resume. Immediately to the east of Natb« 
riyat, between the canal anti the Tarmiyeh lake, now well snpplied with 
water, formerly stood a large city known only as Abu Sakhr* by the 
people around. It was upwards of a mile in diameter, and is now 
quite levelled, excepting only a single mound, with the soil it stood up¬ 
on; the surface of which, however, exposes its extent in being strewn 
with bricks and a very fine pottery. Besides these we obtained coins 
much corroded and crumbling to pieces on the touch, beads and glass 
of a fine manufiicture. The devices on the pottery were fancifnl 
enough to induce my friend, Mr. John Taylor, copying them,f and some 
rude figures of animals in terracotta would, perhaps, assign to the ruins 
a pre*Islam era, though doubtless existing as a town since the Maho* 
medan occupation of the country. Tbs' Tarmiyeh waters ^re collected 
in a hollow of the country immediately east oT this, and derive their sup¬ 
ply from the Tigris by a canal cut from the west bank of the river oppo¬ 
site to the village of Mansuriyeh, the name of a large date-grove and- 
gaidens situate on the east bank of the Tigris, but irrigated by the Khalis 
canal. The lake is exceedingly pretty at present, surrounded as it is by 
a margin of short green verdure, dotted with the tents and flocks of 
some families of the Khasroj, who politely sent us a lamb and a bowl of 
sour milk, the latter a great luxury after a hot march. 

Leaving most of our party bivouacked on the margin of the Tarmiyeh, 
we cantered to the high banks of the Nathriyat, from whence a good 
view of the country was obtained, though our proceedings evidently 
alarmed the inmates of some camps of the Kbasrej and Makadmeh 
Arabs, which are at a distance on the Desert to the west. Setting up 
the theodolite, through its telescope we could see the men girthing up 
their horses kept constantly saddled at the threshold of their tents for 
pursuit or attack of the foe, while the women were giving the alarm to 
the shepherds and those in charge of the camels to hasten the gathering 
of the flocks around their respective hamlets before the expected swoop 
should be made upon them by tl^e hawks of the soil. When these had 
been called iu, they felt themselves comparatively safe (for the plunder¬ 
ing parties seldom attack a pitched camp, unless professedly at war, 
knowing the hearth will be defended to the last), they sent out scouts 

* Abu Sakfar, evidently e modem name of the wandering Araba. Sakbr ybf" has reference 
to tbe ** gmveU 3 r’* or “ pebbly” nature of the soil in this part, and Abu, ** father,” ia the 
uauel metonymie epithet m vogne amongat these ignorant people. Rendered into EnglUb 
it conveys no meaning whatever, imd ia naed murh in the same way aa a fomiliar insert, a 
•peetea of araotmdm, ia known to the Engliah achooUboy by the title of ” dadiy long kga;” r' 

' t They eeeoittpany the paper, ud, to any one knmed in theae aneient aymbob, tb H ry pi^lft 
conv^ tte era of tb^ looali^,aa nuKu^rame on eoina, in tbe abaence of other legSAi^ bBiftle 
uaetrimeatoidentifytheperiodin which they were aintek. ' , 
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to ascertain the nature of the alarm ; seeing, however, that we kept oar 
position, and fearing an ambuscade in the bed of the canal, they stood 
aloof at a wary distance and keenly watched our proceedings. In tbe 
mean time we had obtained a good set of azimuth bearings and a round 
of angles to all the objects within range of our view,* and, descending 
the mounds after tbe sun had set, soon lost sight of our alarmed friends 
by a retreat upon our own position, where the evening meal, enflanked 
with bowls of buttermilk, spread out on the rich green sward, awaited 
our coming. Going through the necessary ablution, the fingers were 
speedily in action in doing honour to the lamb of our entertainers, the 
Khasrej, having at the same time an occasional regard to the cool liquid 
within the capacious bowls by our side. We enjoyed this tbe more 
from a contrast with the gloom and bad fare of the preceding night; 
for now a brilliant moon floated over head, and the night was of that 
mild kind, that we slept in our clothes upon the carpets, without other 
covering of any sort.f 

The following day (March 23rd), after the latitude had been obtained, 
we quitted the ruins of Abu Sakhr, first, replenishing our water«skins 
from tbe Tarmiyeh lake. Our course was now north by east (true) over 
a country that at one time had evidently been well watered, but now as 
bare as a snow tract, with the exception of the broken pottery with 
which it was strewed and which marked it as the former abode of a 
numerous population. Twenty-two minutes’ march from Abu Sakhr 
brought us to some heaps of bricks that pointed to the site of a village 
of a more recent date, yet perhaps of the age of two or three centuries 
back. These ruins are termed Walaiyat:^ Zaheyri. A deep dry hollow to 
tbe south-east was pointed out as once the position of the Zaheyri lake. 
It doubtless joined Jhat of Tarmiyeh, and, I understand, was tbe re¬ 
servoir w'hich received, in tbe flourishing period of the Dijeil canal, the . 
superfluous waters of that stream, during the spring rises of the Tigris. 
Continuing on towards Kef ’Ali, we passed several tumuli of ruins that 

* Appendix J. 

t There u something indefinebly plewant in nomade life and in bivouacking in the open air* 
for there is a sense of freedom and. independence connected with it scarcely imaginable by the 
dweller in houses and the occupant of confined rooms. The air, too, is deliciously pure in these 
wilds, and, coupled with the invigorating march from day to day, would, in tbe winter months* 
soon restore the most enervated invalid. I have often wondered, indeed, that Indians in search 
of bsdtb have not wandered as far as Mesopotamia, where, in addition to tbe health-restora- 
tivM recorded above, so much is to be found to interest the traveller and SAmijr/. Darwin, in 
hia instmetive and amusing Journal of a Naturalist, characterises these wanderings as "in- 
exprf)||^ eharming,” pp. 69 and 367; and I quite agree with him. To be able to pull up 
yojpJk^ at any time ^ say, " Here we will pass tbe nigbV* away from the careaof life and 
thf|^||]Htle and eefenmony of crowded cities, is a huuny* indeed, and an unknown one to the 
inaitperieneed. 

I This word here signifieB "alordmr master;” thenaineisappliedalso to '.‘dominions.’’ 
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oonneoted Zaheyri with the old townof’Akhara* whose rains' war reaoh-^ 
ed in exactly an hour from Abu Sakhr, The tomb of Kef ’AU, « ‘ very 
venerable building fast tottering to its fall, is the only erect portion of 
this once magnificent town,'whose mounds now cover a space scarcely 
credible, considering the modern aspect of the country and its dwindled 
population. The Tigris, as it swept onwards in its ancient bed, wash¬ 
ed the walls of this great city, separating it from the Waiaiyat Zaheyri 
(probably the suburbs of ’Akbara); *Akbara itself was divided by a 
small stream called the Sha'tayt, or lesser river, whose deep but dry bed 
is now seen winding to the south-east onwards towards another ruined 
city, that of Waneh, also a celebrated spot in the more recent history of 
the country, finally, to join the larger bed at a little distance to. the 
south. This latter is, however, very indistinct in the neighbourhood of 
’Akbara, for the Dijell irrigants, when they reached thus far to the 
south-east, were brought into its channel; the spade and the plough¬ 
share in a great measure obliterating its course and turning its ample bed, 
that was formerly covered with waving masses of water,, into fields of 
waving corn, in their turn again to become an uncultivated waste, now 
unblessed with a drop of the element with which it was once so 
richly endowed.* 

* Thus nature changes her aspect, and not unlikely works out the great problem of our ex¬ 
istence. Smiling fields and green pastures become a wilderness, and refined kingdoms merge 
into barbarous states, in order, perhaps, to establish a progressive civilisation which we have 
seen for ages spreading from east to west, leaving those that were the most enlightened so Ar 
back in the shade of years that, were it not for history, they can scarcely be recognised as the 
parent stock of the many races now inhabiting our globe. In considering the various phases 
which nature has assumed in this country, too much has, perhaps, been attributed to prt^ecy, 
especially by modern writers, who, to carry out a text of scripture, hare in some instances bera 
so keen of perception as to see in detail, at the present day, the whole of the evils the inspired , 
writers hare denounced against fallen Babylon. It requires little foresight, indeed, to depict 
the destruction of cities situated on the margin of great rivers such as these, particulariy when 
the authorities and people qre eithw so absorbed in luxury, or are so apathetically indifferent 
to the destruction annually going on, from natural causes alone, as |o neglect the necessary 
precautions for tiie public safety, which, daily endangered, is unheeded, though both foreseen 
and foretold. Universal and sudden ruin must succeed to such neglect, and cities thus thrown 
down by the waters are no longer habitable places for man, at least for some time to come. 
While, however, acknowledging the wisdom and inspiration of the prophets of old, we ean 
hardly help smiling at the sealnf many who have endeavoured to develope the aeeura^ of their 
predictions, sometimes, perhaps, at the expense of truth, and at others regardless of the ridi¬ 
cule whidi such morbid narration must excite in persons who follow in the same path. These 
thoughts have been suggested by seeing in a recent excellent work (Kitto’s Biblical Cyeto- 
pm^ under the head of Bullion) .a plate of the " site of Babylon,” with a maned lion of the 
African species proudly occupying the crest of the ruin it pretends to represent. Independent 
of the species beh^ unknown in this country, I'un led to beheve that the balrits of the animal, 
would not huduee him to select so promiiient a poritfam as the brick summits these elevated 
mounds. The learned compiler, however, has hem drawn astray, I consider, by dw too fo r cib le 
desetfptten of l^lli Ker Porter, who ffistinctlystates to have seen ”/woor'ffm ingMfoiibM 
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’Akbara, though bat partially noticed in any of the MSS. which 1 
have been able to aeei must have been an important place, if we judge 
from the extent of its elevated heaps of ruins alone, and owed its aban^ 
donment, in all probability, like the other towns in its neighbourhood, 
to a great and sudden change the Tigris underwent, but at what pre¬ 
cise time it is impossible to say. Abiilfeda, who wrote at the end of 
the seventh century of the Hejirah, notices ’Akbara as a mere viU 

taking the air upon the height of the pyramid of the Sirs Nimrud.” Having visited this ruin 
frequently, at all times of the year, and* moreover, heard the expressed opinions on this subject 
from many others who have wandered over these desolated heaps, I cannot help regarding the 
excellent and generally accurate traveller’s ** lions” as nothing more than jackals, or at most 
hyienas, which certainly are to be found, not only in these ruins, but in abundance in the 
surrounding country. I do nut say the lion docs not exist in the vicinity. On the contrary, it is 
to be found both on the Euphrates ohd Tigris. Its habitat, however, is not among the ruins, 
but in the tamarisk grdves that form the strips of jungle along the margins of these streams; 
and perhaps, Babylon, from its being occupied by the modern Hillah, its gardens and cultivated 
tracts, both above and below the town, is the least likely place to meet with this animal. I 
have seen it to the north and to the south of the historic site, but never in auy part usually 
considered as Babylon proper. It is a fallacy, too, to suppose “ that the Arab does not pitch his 
tent there,” for encampments, flocks, and cultivation may be seen in various portions of the ofien 
spots of country, particularly during winter, when a shelter is obtained beneath the mounds 
from the cold north-west winds. It may be argued, that the prophecy alludes to the mounds 
themselves; if so, as I said before, inspiration is nut needed, for auy one may augur that the 
Arab will not pitch his tent u]x>n fractured bricks and broken glass, which, however well adapt¬ 
ed as a suitable bed to the b,lind zeal of a devotee, but ill accords with Arab notions of ease, 
for, though regardless of luxury, their camps are not devoid of the comfort a smooth plain 
will afford; nor, indeed, do these materials of the mounds constitute them the best pastures 
for cattle, nor, by reason of the nitre and ammonia in the soils covering old^cities, is the earth 
beat suited for vegetation, yet there is no want of it in the spring and autumn when the tribes 
ore at peace with the Government. Sir Ker Porter may have visited these plains when it was 
not seed-time, and thus drew his conclusions, of the ” ground being naked of vegetation,” too 
hastily. The description be gives of the face of the country, “ its half clay, half sandy surface 
being left in ridgy streaks, such as is often seen on the fiat shores of the sea after the receding 
of the tide,” being the actual furrows left by the ploughshare of the preceding year, aoftmed 
down only by the method of irrigation and Uie muddy nature of the soil, and not the effe^, as 
be would wish to convey, of a wave-like rippling, caused by a sea of water, though doubUeas H is 
inundated, and that ftequently, but not more so than other lands on bot)i the Euphrates and 
Tigris, indeed less, if anything, the sites of old cities being generally, from accumulated dfArM,xin 
a higher level than the surrounding country. This aspect of the soil, indeed, is peculiar to tiie 
l%bly cultivated districts, and, ,in fact, instead of witnessing to their utterly desolate state, 
tends to overthrow the conclusions of this observant traveller, and to show that too great-a 
tool, although in an excellentosause. may not always carry conviction of the truth, while, at the 
sane time, the spirit of the prophemes may have been sufliciently well carried opt, befoM our 
day, to prevent scepticism, or indeed may, for what we know, yet require to be fulfilled. There 
are,>ilMaiptb, many popular errors abroad relative to the present ata(usJooi of fallen Babylon in 
gpp^eqilkm with some of the solemn denunciations recorded against it in the pages of Isaiidt 
xair SO, 21 j, and Mr. Rich, in relating tin tale of the Cbckadar (page 30), probably 
ihbiifeMrdanee with the taste of the times, has threem-a'degree of credit upon t^exiteeiMieeff 
aatyxe, dragons, and eithec dohiful creaturea on the apo^ which, with a little inqi^, he ssouM 
have found, when diveated of oriental exaggeratUMu apidied to the common hywMiof Cbeae 



IAg 9 only ill few And osneiie termt.* It pirobably deri^d 
iVom th« Dfjeil eanal, and 09 lottg as this great oondait reriiathed bafli* 
ble of fulfilling the design for which we may suppose It was exoavatidf' 
that of supplying the towns recently bereaved, of the element by thin 
great change of the course of the river, we may presume that Akbara 
continued to be inhabited. It is idle, however, to Speculate further oft 
its history, though it doubtless existed in situ prior to the Mabomedan 
conquest, perhaps under a different name. We have a notice of the 
place also in the geographical work entitled M’arifet al Buldan of Ibn 
Hokal, who wrote in the first third of the tenth century of Christ,’and 
who merely mentions it by name with-^several others, concluding the 
meagre list with the brief information, «these towns are nearly equal in 

parta snd'to no other beast. The right half of the carcase of this animal, iongitudinaUy divid* 
ed, is eaten by the Sunnis, the other portion being considered as unclean in accordance with 
the Uw of the Koran, aa interpreted by the Sunni aeeiof Mahomedans { the Shiahs, however, 
refrain from its flesh, deeming it entirely prohibited. There are some tribes of Arabs, who, finding 
that opinions clash upon the subject, wisely enough, when hungry, devour the whole; the Jebour 
indeed seem to have a relish for the flesh of the noxious animal. The peculiar formation of 
the hind legs of the hysena, coupled with the fact of its being a somi-edible brute, and an 
inordinate desire for the marvellous in all orientals, have induced the worthy Chokadar to 
exercise his powers of invention, probably after inquiry had been made on the subject by Mr. 
Rich or some of his party; for these people will readily affirm to anything, however surprising, 
if a leading question, apparently of interest to the querist, is put to them to solve, and, indeed, 
will not fail to embellish it with some crude and preposterous remarks of their own, that, in 
most instances, secure for the rest of the tale the discredit it is genendly entitled to. Aa a 
myth, however, the satyr is not unknown in this country, and has held its place doubtless from 
the most ancient times, for we find it represented on the cylinders and gems peculiar to ancient 
Babylonia, and, in the imagination of the inspired writers, was, perhaps, invested with the same 
powers as the Jins and Deevs (geniis and evil spirits) me supposed to possess among the more 
enlightened Mdiomedans of the present day. Formerly, from a want of a thorough knowledge 
of the Hebrew term Tsabwa, Mias the hysena was supposed to be unknown in Asia, and as 
Pliny (vol. i. book 8, chap. 30) described it only as a native of Africa, its presence in the east 
in remote sges was once doubted by a naturalist of distinction (Colonel Hamilton &nith). 
Though little known, perhaps, from its nocturnal habits, it was doubtleu mimh draqded, and 
may have supplied a ^e for the term satyr,** as rendered in our vision of the Seriptares, in 
which the hysena is named but once (in the Greek text of the Apoerjrpfaa) .hy the name of 
*Y«va (Bcclesiastictts xiii. 18). At the present day the animal, amongst the orientids,bas ascribed 
to him the same salacious powers as the Zarapor of Greek-frble was supposed to engoy, and in 
this respect, among the ancients doubtless, it held the same place, from the peeulim perineal 
glands with which it is furnished by nature. Its habits in other respects, associate with 
imagination, lent an ideal picture sufficientiy corrupt aud alarming to create ^hmr tteror or 
disgust in the minds of all men. There are some Arabs even at tim present time sriio sup- 
pose,it to-be so fiur a distinct species from other beasts as to be shle.to Unu^^e itasex at will 
^e Arabic name D*thaba, mening alike " bywha** or ** lust," shows st once its elosO 
alhnity tO:.th9 IJebrew,. r 

* Jft the Taquun id Buldan, where Akbaia is described as ten Farsakhs from Baghdhd< 
TIds ^ves a vabw of 5,0fi2 yards tft the Fhmekh,or two English statute nules and 1,642 fa!^ 
eqidvalimttotwoaadahalfgeotraphiiMAanlssnaetly. Abulfeda’s information on Ihfil hand 
is dativedrilmb from the Idbabk or ** choio^ piaeea ef a wmrk ealled Kannn. 
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greatne$» and in UttUMts*'* It U named too in a manneeript work' 
entitled the Kitab«al-Akalim, by an anonymous writer, who is supposed 
to have compiled his description of the Euphrates and Tigris about five 
eenttiries back.f Beyond the name Akbara, amid a catalogue of other 
towns, standing on the banks of the Tigris, we have, however, nothing 
recorded; and Masudi, though he notices Tckrit, Samara, and Baghdad, 
on this portion of the Tigris, in the only book of his that I have access 
to.ij is provokingly silent with regard to other places, which, from their 
siz<‘, must have been almost equally distinguished. Prom this I con* 
elude they had dwindled into mere villages in his day (a. h. 332), not 
worthy of even a passing glance. 

The neighbourhoods of Akbara and Waneh are much visited by 
parties of the Bedouin Arab^, who remain concealed among the ruins In 
hopes of meeting with caravans of pilgrims that sometimes venture to 
use this road on a devotional tour to Samara. The tOmb of Kef Ali 
affords a hiding*place, and a well, excavated in the old bed of the 
stream as a pious work for the use of these religious wayfarers, renders it 
a fit “hotellcric” for the nomade robber: some fifteen years ago Ali, then 
Pacha of Baghdad, placed a garrison at Waneh,§ in hopes that its pre¬ 
sence would deter these banditti from infesting the Dijeil districts, the 
garrison being supplied with water by a cut from that canal, re-excavat- 
ed at the expense of the Government. The precariousness of the supply, 


* See translations of Ibn Hokal by Sir W. Ouseley. D’Herbelot, in a notice of this geo¬ 
grapher, styles him **fort prolixe“ His descriptions of the towns on the Tigris are certainly 
Otherwise. 

t We have enumerated in succession in this work, below Samara, the towns of Qadesiydi,'* 
AlAjmeti, A1 Alth,* A1 Kliatireti, Al Suwam’a, Akbara,* Awaneh,* Busrey,* Yezughi, Berdan, 
Mesrakah, Katerhal, Shemasbeh, then Baghdad, which is named the “ city of peace, divided 
by the Tigris.” Oftliis extensive list I have found five only, those marked with the asterisk, 
retaining their ancient names in the country independent of Baghdad, but hope to assigu a 
locality to the rest before long. These doubtless were in ruins long before the Kifab al Akalim 
WM compiled, or, perhaps, were then merely eking out a bare existence (many of them umler 
another name), after the excavation of the Dijeil canal had in some measure restored the sup¬ 
ply of water so much needed subsequent to the irruption the Tigris made to the eastward. 


The author, doubtless, collected his names from existing works, when describing (in general 
terms only! the rivers Euphrates and Tigris. I am, mdeed, led to think that their more pros¬ 
perous day s had passed prior to the I slam period, from the words of Masudi, in chap. ix. p. 264, 
of Sprenger’s translation, which I shall subsequently refer to at large, when considering the 


rite of Opis, and the great damage the country aiutained by the destruction of the Katul si 
Kimwi canal. ^ 

t Manij al D*hahat> wa m*aa den al jobir. Thi% howevw, is a general histoiy, hkI W 
eainrill trsate of geographidsl subjects. I have tried in vain to prociira the Akhbar ea Skoum, 
a pure |Mgraphic«l work by the same author in detail, where doubtleei he ie more explicit, 
it does not exist at present ^ Baghdad. ^ 

or Awai»h> w written in the books, is an old city abont^n mile to the sooth- 
the Akbara nim^ jon the old course of the 1 hav^ not ^et visited t^ sp 9 ^.)rot 

lhall take an early Opftbrtunity of fixing its position. , 
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otff binr^ito ft'%&ti^sometftii«s''bj^ libstriibtktnsi bflilevs by^' idileity ini' 
the oanat ftseify soon tnAdb, the' rtHxfera ToIrt, built on the etle^bfithU’ 
anoient town, an untenable' position,' and it was therefore abandolie#* 
almpst as soon as oeeupied. Maiiy believe, however, that the threats oif’‘ 
the Arabs had more to do with the evaouation of the place thaH' the' 
necessity mentioned, and the whole job appears to have b'een one'of 
those wisely'Conceived designs the Turks are so fond of practising With¬ 
out considering their feasibility or disadvantages beforehand. Had the' 
fortress, indeed, been built around the well above mentioned, the Arabs 
would have been deprived of the ariiole so much needed in their preda¬ 
tory excursions, and this alone would have effectually deterred them 
from making,any stay on the spot. A casual visit even to their hiding- 
place, the tomb of Kef AH,* would have been attended by risk to them¬ 
selves, for the well is within point blank range of the building, and a shell 
or round shot, expertly thrown, wonld have carried moral weight with it 
for a long time in advance. Turk-like, however, remedies for existing 
evils are seldom thought of, and, when undertaken, are executed by that 
happy mode denominated by sailors ** the rule of thumb,”—a rule which, 
however ingenious, is about as efficacious as the tall Irishman's plan of 
unwillingly curtailing his blanket at one end to lengthen it at the other, 
so as to keep the cold from his feet, which had become half frozen from 
a too contracted covering. The result of these feeble conceptions and 
half executed measures is to embolden the Desert tribes, whose annual 
encroachments are made with increased daring, even in peaceable times,' 
within a few miles of the seat of Government, while, when rebellious,* 
their forays extend to the gates of the capital. As an instance of this, the 
direct road to the Dijeil, which we are now following, has been closed 
to caravans from the danger apprehended, and the produce of the dis¬ 
trict protected by the canal has generally to cross the Tigris to follow 
the eastern road to the city. Even among the smaller tribes of the 
Khasrej and Makadmeh located on the line of route, an almost constant 
fear is entertained for the safety of their flocks, which are swept off 
from time to time by detached parties of these plundering hordes. We 

* The cupola of this tomb hM at one time been surmounted with a neatly carved block of 
white marble, highly polished and of the finest grain; it now lies within the tomb, having by 
its weight fallen through'the erambling roof. The name Kef AU, applied to tnany 

placei in the country, would ahem to signify that some one of the soldiers or companions of 
the famalb Ali, .the sonjdn-law of the prophet Mahomed, wpa interred hm\ Thep^nt 
ignoTijlpt ^ple, jkoiiever, imajjine that the bnilding was erected to commemorate a ipirMl^ 
worlwd on the spot % .the first .p^selyte to the doctrines of isiani, whose band, 
thh ‘ttbmW whence its appeHsfion is denized.. ^ All WaS, i tlelfeve, never so Akr n<^li|a 
this jdaee, bnt his virtues in ail likelihood hSve been Utatirdted ' here in the person 
oflliy i n deS d, on the ^wae. nsrh^ ki-.irliose favoar the reported miracle waa ppilwtdisdi 
I a set of good beaii^ tnm Ae ^ of the tottering butldiagl .th^ sdU W 

in Appendix, under head K. 
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hear tbtt a band of ttN horsemen was seen last night conoealed in the 
neighbourhood of Nathriyat, but, from circumstances mentioned by the 
Barrator, we beliere onr party to be the innocent oanse of the existing 
alarm. An old Syed, who acted as spokesman on this occasion, 
•howered on the heads of the villains, who showed themselveifon 
the horizon of his vision the previous evening, a string of abuse in the 
choicest phrases the Arabic affords, calling Allah to witness that, if 
they came again to disturb the peace of bis camp, he would personally 
out the throats of the whole band. This seemed to give him infinite 
relief, and though by no means courteous to ourselves, as we were the 
culprits, it was smilingly listened to, especially as we had witnessed 
the vaunting old fellow’s prudence in keeping aloof the night before, 
when but the show of attache would have scattered any number so small 
as our own to seek safety at the expense of horseflesh. 1 must say, 
however, that this caution in them is not the effect of cowardice, but is 
caused by the dread of subsequent retaliation. A visit from the power¬ 
ful tribes to whom these parties are allied would occasion a blood feud, 
in all cases attended with the greatest evils to the weaker party. 

From Akbara to Sumeycbeh'it occupied ns an hour and forty minutes. 
The whole distance was traversed by the lines of deep and extensive 
canals, and the appearances of wasted fields on either side as far as we 
could see. These canals all led from the Dijeil in the flourishing period 
of that conduit, but the decreasing supply in the trunk stream, neglect¬ 
ed as it at present is, has caused these fine irrigants to be closed for a 
•long time past. They bear evidence, however, to the former fruitfulness 
of the Dijeil districts, whose attenuated stream now but barely reaches 
to Sumeycbch, and that fora few hours only in each day, according to 
the height of the Tigris from whence it is led, for the villages in its 
course to the south have their regulated hours also for the enjoyment of 
the element, which is very sparingly distributed. In the more prosper¬ 
ous days of the Kbalifs, w'hen the broad channel of the Dijeil was 
nearly connected with the waters of the Tigris through its south-eastern 
irrigants, its waters not only supplied the towns that had been isolated 
by the great change the^igris made to the eastward, but acted also as 
a defensive barrier to the suddenly bereaved cities and the immense 
tract of land which, by the irruption, had become the property of the 
district. Protected by this stream to the west and by the new course 
of the Tigris to the cast, the included space doubtless became tUsresort 
of the peaceable land-holder and cultivator, for the security it afforded. 
A glance at the map will show the value of this isolated portion,-yet, 
ilipiirge to say, the present Government pays but a slight regard to its 
l^l^aUy secure-poidtion, where a judicious exgenditoiijp', coupled with 
an earnest attention to the improvement of one spot, wobld at ones show 
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how tbs retoaieeo q( tbo oomitrjr he Bgeiai n]B|>lMt4hethc«olH«iUi- 
meot of nuit revenoes saoh as it formerly eojoyed, io8temdo^9he#9ihe- 
qaer being kept at its miserably low state from year to year» hy>h«jiid- 
wcung and difficultly coUeoted drainings in the shape of taxes and iff* 
bmcy from places separated by tracts of desert from eaofa otber^and from 
people who, confiding in their distance from the seat of Qoretiiment, 
and the weakness of the anthorities, contribute no more to the State 
treasury than suits their taste for idleness and exemption from the visits 
of the soldiery. In Turkey, more than in any other country, these visits 
are as dilatory as ineffectual, though for the time they occasion incon¬ 
venience to the Arab, inasmuch as the tribe has to quit its territory, 
which alone embarrasses a community, for, in addition to the domestic 
disturbances occasioned by the movement of flocks and herds into less 
favourable pastures, it frequently embroils the tribe with neighbouring 
families, at a time when harmony should prevail. Thus idleness and a 
partiality for the domestic soil on the one.band, combined with the 
absence of morale in the constitution of the Turk, and a want of ethical 
knowledge in the government of States on the other, forges a political 
link of union which, however corrupt, maintains the chain unbroken 
though most galling, from the necessity which gives rise to the 
mutual dependence. Were the present Pacha but disposed, the 
Dijeil could be easily opened to its former extent, and the small tribes, 
now annually in a state of starvation around Baghdad, would gladly 
avail themselves of its protection to people the spot; nor, for this reason, 
would the locality be unregarded by the capitalists of the place, and in 
a short time we might hope to see its deserted towns restored, and its 
minor irrigants re*opened for the encouragement of the few industrious 
agricultural families that are met with. Example would then work 
itsTeffeets, population would increase, and a moderate taxation, exacted 
with strictness and impartiality, would soon swell the exhausted reve¬ 
nues. Security of property must, however, be first guaranteed by the 
strong arm of the law, and the existing corruption in all classes, and in 
all offices, must be gradually eradicated. A small place like this, amply 
surrounded by water, is a fit spot for the introduction of improvement, 
and I feel confident of its progressive character if some enlightened 
Pacha would devote bis energies to the task. He must, however, com¬ 
bine in s€ both statesman and soldier, freeing himself in the first in- 
stanottfrom avariee and pride, those great vices of Turkish national 
character, and, like Peter the Great, must devote himself entirely to the 
task of regeneration. A lamentable want of energy in the present rqibf 
ftreelndeera hope of thin for the tune, bat while recording this fnllkllg 
is but fair to slpde tbaybe*vlcioii8 stqmbling-bloeks to ameHoimh^nratid' 
inrprovement are alike nbeent in his chareoier, which, while” nnted * fpr 
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good nttaroy is remarkabls for tacttarnlty and a ehild-Iike simplioity o 
manner. 

The capital of the Oijeil district is now represented by the miserable 
village of Snmeycheh,* enveloped in a date-grove, the first on the w^t 
side of the Tigris above Kafhemein. It numbers at the present time 
about 900 mud tenements, inhabited by cultivators principally, who are 
of the Shiah sect of Mahomedans. It boasts of a mosque and Serai,f 
the minaret of the former being a stunted pillar fast falling to decay, 
and within a year, in all probability, will be numbered with the things 
that have been. The date-trees, formerly so thick, are now few and far 
between, and, year by year, are decreasing from the pervading neglect. 
Some enclosures surrounding the village, courteously styled ** the gar¬ 
dens," boast of a few pomegranate-trees, which are nearly hid from the 
passenger by the great height ’of the mud walls that enclose them. 
These speak of the character of the Sumeycheh people, who are reput¬ 
ed admirable thieves, and covet in no ordinate degree the property of 
their neighbours. Its population is composed of several tribes ; among 
others, fixed residents from the pastoral and agricultural families of 
the Khasrej, the Wazun, the Babilin,! and the Safiyeh, who here, as 
schismatics, enjoy unmolested the opinions they have imbibed. Like 
all other lands in this part of Turkey, the district is annually farmed to 
the highest bidder, who, without reference to his abilities and charac¬ 
ter. becomes at once in his own person proprietor and farmer, tax- 
gatherer and assessor, as well as magistrate, jury, and sometimes execu¬ 
tioner,-—in all cases but those of life and death. The present func¬ 
tionary. or Zabit,§ as he is termed, is Tahir Agha, a descendant 
of one of the old Baghdad families, and has held the district fur two 
successive years, contracting to pay to the State in this period the 
amount of forty lakhs of Hiege Piastres, a nominal coin, equivalent to a 
sum of £9171 sterling. Here then is a district that encloses perhaps an 
area of 200 square miles of the finest alluvial land, than which I believe 


* Sumeycheh, I am inclined to think, standa upon the site of Suwama of note t, p. 238. 
t Serai, islf** “ palace,” a Peiaian word in common use both by Arabs and Turks It is 
ippHied also to any manaion, howmr small, in which the chief of a town or district resides. 
The place in question differs onfy in its construedon firora the rude dwellings around in 
having the doorway and one room only, built of bnmed bricks. 

The late Dr. Ross mentions diese people on hie journey to A1 Hadhr, noticed in the 
Journal Royal Geographical Society aa the descendants probably of the original Baby- 
kndsns. Tbs only information 1 could obtain regarding them was their having originally 
eome fhMr tim neighbourhood of Kericuk. Hie name is recognised by the Arabs' as an 


aneieat ont^dnsd its possessors are no doubt in aatne way connected with the oririnal stock 
fpwtb elimate^as tiie aneieat Perrign geographeiaidepowfaiated the land 

iLlA ligiuflM a ** master,^ or enpilHor,, and is used in Turkieb to denote the 
wieT’ of the district; he is generally also the proprietor or ftoimrutfhO'atdl. 
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tbece it none more prodtietilfe, «ad oocrooBdeii on oil tidoo^^ter, 
paying aboat dC4 10s. per square roiley whiebi instead of an irqn plfH^b-, 
so soft is the soil, requires only a poiotsd piece of wood to turn tip its 
snrfaoe for the purposes of the oultivator. The water, too, flowing l^m 
a tigher level, needs only an exoavated path to traverse it in its whole 
extent, with no other trouble than that of keeping the aqueducts clear 
to render the irrigation complete at all times; and yet no heed is taken 
to the re*openingof the Dijeii canal, whose wire>drawn streams can now 
be stepped across by a boy at Sumeyoheh, while in by«gone times they 
swept onwards through the lateral ducts, even in brooks some yards in 
extent. ^ 

On leaving Baghdad the Pacha had kindly furnished a letter to the 
Zabit of the dUtrict, who now invited os to take up odr abode in the 
Serai, the best accommodation the miserable village afliurded. Declin* 
ing the intended courtesy, however, we selected a flat sward on the 
skirts of the village, where we at least could inhale the pure air of the 
Desert instead of the accumulated odours of the cow-house and stable, 
the apartments generally approximate to the Arab village drawing¬ 
room, which in itself, if not of impure Augean stamp, is so crowded with 
living specimens of inferior zoology as to lead to the belief of your 
having stumbled by accident into an entomological museum, and were 
doomed to sufler, for the mistake, a personal introduction not to, but of, 
every little member comprising the community, for you are assailed 
on ail sides at once. 1 bad often thought, indeed, that the Arab gene¬ 
rally was the greatest idler in the creation, but more than a casual 
glance has since convinced roe of my error, for these tormentors of bis 
race, which nature has amply provided, aflbrd him a constant ocoiipa- 
tion. It would be matter for speculation, perhaps, to consider bow far 
this has interfered with the performance of works of more general 
utility, but as the night is waning, and my companions already buried 
in the oblivion of sleep, I will let these thoughts take the same coqrae 
while 1 stretch myself out in the attempt to follow them, first, however, 
securing my instruments for to-morrow's journey, for my late refleoUons 
are due to the slow passage of Sirius (a^Canis Majoris) over the 
meridian of my carpet, spread trneRast of Ssmeyobeh minaret, vtrbieh 
consequently is in the same latitnde.* 

The following moraiog f March 24th), being anxious to obtain a good 
set of bearings, after <aounding the people with respect to the propriety 
qt asetmding tbe'minaret for this purpose, I set off for the mosqae> anfl 
from the broken gallery had a good view of every remar kabieidb^NM 
iil'^tbe vioioity,f not, bowevor, wilbont ImtAiifeBt’risk of a bfofeail 
foifa ledge of ^riek about two feet bioad, withont proteeting |dde|^llo|l§ 

* 8es apptsilfai t t flMP Apftradbr If 
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oo&dnoted round the summit of the minaret,'and that compelled,me to 
proceed, as bearing after bearing was taken, with my back 'against the 
upright shaft and a clear drop of 60 feet into the court-yard of the 
building below me. It was a ticklish task, and I was not sorry when 
it was completed, and merely mention the circumstance from the 
sensations I felt according with what 1 had before heard but could 
never comprehend. On this occasion an almost irresistible desire 
seized mo, not to precipitate myself headlong down, but something 
I cannot describe that was almost akin to it. It may have been 
partial giddiness, but I was aware it required all ray presence of 
ipind to keep the horror of the fail, the restraining thought, fore¬ 
most in my memory. I verily believe that, had I allowed the sense 
of impending destruction to escape, the former impulse would have 
precipitated me into space the next instant, to fall a corpse on the flags 
below. Perhaps the*circumstances of knowing there was but one door, 
and that I had already proceeded half the circuit of the pile from it and 
out of sight of my companions, tended to alarm me at the height I was; 
I even dreaded to lean too hard against the shaft for fear of recoiling 
forwards, and went along sideways in this embarrassing position, until 
I made the circuit of the building and caught behind me the lintel of 
the lower doorway. Certain of being safe, these almost overpowering 
thoughts at once left roe, but I never reflect on the awkward position I 
was then in but the same thoughts, in a less degree, will intrude upon 
me, though I never experienced the like sensations before, in many 
similar positions, and may never do so again. I leave it to others to 
account for the singular feeling, for I am unable, though inclined to at¬ 
tribute it to some unknown but morbid state of the stomach at the time. 
My impression, however, is that many reputed suicides have resulted 
from similar affections on the brain of individuals, who perhaps, of all 
others, may have been most unlikely to commit self-destruction; never¬ 
theless, the press in many cases would teem on the following day with 
previous facts corroborative of the hallucination that led to the attempt, 
while, in reality, the intellect of the suicide may have beeh perfectly 
sound to within a few moments of the catastrophe. 

Soon after our return from the spot which led to the digres¬ 
sion, the Zabit of the district favoured us with a visit, and at the 
name time provided a sheep, firewood, and other necessaries for 
ouf cntertadnnienV free of expense, in accordance with the estab¬ 
lished jMirs of hospitality. These we were liot strictly entitled to^ fof 
WMlIhbl^bolined his proffered civilities on the previous evening, prinei- 
itl^'from a dietaete of the custom which, Tsr/tf, Is gens«k 

jfitly made at tha entire expense, of tbf poor, or at mnq^ le|S a cost 
than the value the articles are priced at. We found our tdsimr agree- 
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fc ** 

able enoogh, though at firet be wtahed to convey an idea of hit iin(»oit- 
ance by a taciturn gravity that eat but ill upon him. Soon awaVe, 
however) from the style of his reception) that his inflated ntannev wae 
unappreciated, be became affable and conversant. He informs us'kbaf 
the clearing the canals cost him a sum equal to £500 before be com¬ 
menced farming the land to the tenants, and the Tigris has not yet risen 
as usnal) to reader them effective. The sum looks small, but when the 
size of these petty irrigants, cut through a soft alluvium as they at pre¬ 
sent are, is considered with reference to the amount of profit after pay¬ 
ing the purchase-money, it is reckoned a great outlay and a dead loss 
to the proprietor, who this year is otherwise unfortunate, there having 
been a dearth of rain throughout the season. Furnishing us with # 
guide, and letters to the chiefs in the north of the district for our recep¬ 
tion in their various localities, he took his leave, and immediately after¬ 
wards we were called upon to give the customary donation to the bearer 
of the edibles sent for our consumption by the chief. This donation is 
generally made with reference to the value of the presents received, 
which in liberal Turkish houses is bond fide the perquisite of the servant 
bringing them; among public functionaries, however, of this class, the 
owner, as in this case, considers himself fortunate if ho is selected as 
the bearer, for he meets with a return for the forced hospitality of his 
master, who, doubtless, is equally pleased at the finesse he has display¬ 
ed in obtaining a character for genero<4ity without detriment to his own 
pocket. With Arab tribes of any pretensions to caste, the act of feeing 
the dependants is considered as an insult; indeed, among the Bedouins, 
the lowest followers, having the character of the tribe for hospitality at 
heart, will not accept it, for, thieves as they are by profession, the 
money thus earned would be deemed a pollution. With the Turk, 
however, it is far different; men of the highest class even not unfre- 
quently resort to this plan for paying a numerous class of retainers, 
whose sole gains are the received fees ot guests, fed in their master^s 
house upon forced meats, often enough levied at the command of the 
seemingly generous entertainer. 

Shortly after the noon observations for latitude had been obtained, we 
left Sumeycheh under the conduct of Husseyn, a new guide, and, keep¬ 
ing a course of north and by east generally, passed over deserted beds of 
cultivation and ruined walls, that proclaim the abode at one time of an 
extensive community. The ground, however, was arid and parohedi 
though traversed with minor branches of the Dijeil, which not many 
years previously bad been open, but were now closed. In an bouir 
tan minutes we aame to the deserted villages called Wazun and^j^afijelL 
j(rot)fi'^agfioultural families of these tfibes formerly iAhabUin(j|^ 
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These stand upon the site of an ancient town*' whibh encompassed a 
quadrangular fortress of great apparent antiquity, whose rematns, Worn 
down to a high tumulus similar to the strongholds seen in the plains of 
Shahri-Zur,t are quite distinct, having a deep hollow in the centre, that 
evidently marks the site of the well from whence its garrison derived 
the supply of water in times of strife and confusion. It is now called 
A1 Hyr,4 and nothing is known of its history at present either directly 
or by tradition. North-north-west of this position, a mile and a half 
distant, we came upon the well-known line of an ancient canal of 
considerable size stretching from the east-north-east. It can be traced 
in a direction of 240* to the old bed of the Tigris. It was recogniz¬ 
ed instantly as a branch originally emanating from the Katul al 
Kesrawi, the large conduit now on the other side of the great river. 
The Tigris, indeed, by its irruption to the east, separated this and many 
other similar branches from the trunk stream, causing universal de¬ 
struction at the period. The guide erroneously styles it the Nahrwan, 
though the name is conclusive of its origin. Its singular position, lop¬ 
ped off as it is from the great artery, and standing immediately to the 
w'est of the small dry bed called Shatayt, shows that the latter water¬ 
course is of comparatively recent date. We can see its windings about 
a mile north of our present position, and about the same distance to the 
cast, where it severs the canal. Proceeding onwards in a line of north 
as near as possible, in ten minutes we crossed the dry bed of the Sha¬ 
tayt, and in an hour and five minutes beyond the broad stream of the 
Tigris was gained, immediately to the west of the openings, or depres¬ 
sions rather,§ from whence the Shatayt bed, on the formation of the new 
course of the Tigris, in all probability derived its origin' as a stream, 
only to be closed again when the larger body of water in the Tigris had 
worked a depth of bed sufficient to contain it. At times even now, 
during high rises, the Tigris finds its way into this channel, and in such 
cases commits great havoc in the vicinity of the Dijeil, for many broad 
watercourses in the neighbourhood bespeak the nature of the ravages, 
and the people also confirm it. 

* See Appendix N. 

t I have described some of these at length in a Narrative of a Journey tbnmgh Parts of 
Persia and Kurdistan. See Transactions Bombay Geographical Society for 1848. 

!); This name, 1 believe, is sometimes applied to the old Persian fire-temples. There may 
hare been one on this site in the Sassanian period. See also Appendix N. 

$ This opening of the Shatayt will be found noticed by me on a Steam Tour on the U]^r 
Tigris (Bengal Asiatic Journal, April 1847, p> 305). The stream at tlmes earriM away-'wlidiO 
fields of cultivation and joins itself with the waters in the TanniyOb lake. I ahould hayrmen- 
«tioned, when speaking of Akbiura, that the Shatayt had been spanned by a bridgOt for the 
remains of a sedid structure are just ^tcemible in its b^, that formerly connected the towns 
on either bank. " 
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W« tiA4 been guided to our present position by the flogs of the Nitocris, 
which were distuiotly seen from near 8ameyclieb, bat wire again lost 
sight of a liule to the north of Al Hyr from the depression in the country) 
which) 1 now think) corresponds with the ancient debouchure of the 
Atheira river with the old bed of the Tigris. We were suiik in this dc-' 
pression when we came suddenly upon a caravan of pilgrims that bad, an 
hour or two before, crossed the Tigris on their way from Samara to Bagh* 
dad. To pursue this route at all, they had to be well armed. Even as it 
was, it was evident they marched in continual fear, from the alarm evin* 
ced at the rencontre; and our Arabs, seeing a party of Persians, were pro* 
posing a sham attack to enjoy the flight which they felt assured would 
ensue on the charge being made. T would not, however, permit it, for 
the foremost of these wayfarers were women and children, slang on 
either side of their mules, in the peculiar oradle*like boxes called 
Kajavehs in the country, the men bringing up the rear. When we ap-' 
proached, however, they rode to the front and gallantly formed line on the 
flank nearest our party, each man sealed on his beast bringing his weapon 
to the charge ready to “ present” in the event of hostile menaces on onr 
part, and it was as well, therefore, that our advance was made in a 
peaceful attitude. It was apparent at onoc that these Persians were 
trained men, for, finding a European at the head of the suspicious 
strangers, their confidence was restored, and, lowering their pieces, wc 
passed under a salute given in military style with the hand. A few 
minutes afterwards we exchanged similar salutations with a body of 
Persian gentlemen, the chief of whom was, I heard, a military Shahza* 
deh, or prince of the blood royal of Persia, who, with his relations and 
family, were proceeding on a devotional tour to the various shrines of 
the martyred Imams of his faith in the country. It is strong parties 
such as this only that can take advantage of this short route between 
Baghdad and Samara. In the deep bight of the Tigris, south of Khan 
Dholbiyeh, a ferry is established for crossing the river, and the road 
distance thus occupies twenty*tliree hours, whereas by the eastern route 
through the Khalis district it is generally a day longer. The position 
of this ferry is a well-defined geological limit, for here we have the 
last shingle islands in the bed of the Tigris as it proceeds eastwards; 
and the bottom changes from the hard superimposed strata of the 
tertiary tracts to the muddy alluvium of the plains, 

March 25ih .—Leaving the party encamped alongside the steamer 
T fet olf this morning, with a few people only, to examine the locality ; 
first proceeding at a smart canter to a oonspicnons tomb, known a‘s 
Syed Mahomed,* stnndingonthe plain between the old and'new coupes 

* It marks the last resting'place pf another member of the unfurtuoate race of Alt. 'Syieti 
(lord) Mahomed was the third aoa of Ali bin Mahomed al Juwod al Asheri the teeth [koam, 
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of the river. Near it ie a deserted Khan, or Caravanserai, built for le- 
oomtnodation of pilgrims, but, like most works of the kind, has been 
gbandoned since the route has become dangerous. The tomb itself 
is a plain domed building, somewhat lofty, and has attached to it s place 
of prayer. The facade stands out from the building itself, and is not 
an inelegant piece of architecture, being three vaulted sections standing 
on a brick platform. The centre one supporting the dome is the highest, 
and a doorway opening at its back leads to the cemetery within. 
The face of the building is purely Saracenic, executed in a very neat 
style of brickwork, and on the entablature surmounting the centre arch 
the words, Ya! Allah! “ O God!” Ya! Mahomed! “ O Mahomed I’’ and 
Ya! All! “O! Ali!” are neatly inscribed by blue enamelled tiles 
that have been inlaid in the structure, the first pious ejaculation being 
placed over the apex of the ai'bh supported by the others on either side. 
The building is enclosed within a square outer court, having cells in 
its walls for accommodation of the visitors. 

Leaving Syed Maliomed we next directed our course to the eastward 
towards some high mounds situated near the bight spoken of before. 
About half way wc crossed the bed of the Bhatayt which extends to the 
south-west. It is distinctly traceable, and must have, for some time, 
held a considerable running stream. On gaining the mounds we found 
that five large canals had diverged from the spot in ancient times, the 
main one, evidently the feeder, coming in a perfectly straight line 
from 31*. 

This arm was subsequently followed* to where the great irrupUoii of 

brother of Haesan al Askeri the eleventh, and uncle to A1 Mehdi the twelfth and last Imam i 
the two first accompanied their father the tenth Imam from Medineh on his journey to Samara, 
then the recently formed capital of Mostassem, the eighth Khalif of the house of Abbas, which 
place was appropriated as the residence of the Imam while under a strict surveillance by the 
enemies of his family. Samara was destined afterwanls to become the burial-place of the tenth 
and eleventh Imams, who were supposed to have been poisoned, and the spot where the twelfth 
is said to have disappeared from the earth to re-appear at a future time as the Mahomedaa 
Messiah. The tombs are annually visited by hosts of devotees of the sect of Ali, and are named 
Al Askeri, after the title of the family; I am at present unable to learn the reason of the Syed 
Mahomed's tomb being at a distance from the rest of his race, but suppose his death to have 
occurred while en route to the place of imprisonmept. On a clear day, however, they are in 
sight of each other, being shout twenty and a half geographical miles apart. This mausoleum 
must now have existed upwards of ten centuries, as the fismily reached Samara about A. h. 214. 
For notices of this family, sec D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. 

A aketch of this tomb, presented by my friend Mr. John Taylor, will give a good idea of the 
•difloe. It accompanies the paper. See Appendix O, for the bearings taken from Syed 
Mahomed, wbirii position is itself determined trigonometrically with reference to the places 
situated north of it as far as Dhur, by my survey of last year. 

* The road-book kept exhibits the exact times from place to place, as also the beerings taken 
end eoursei made in. the intervals of times.- These are not shown in the nairative, as they tend 
to confuse, and at all times interfere considerably with the reading. The principal pointa aie 
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the Tig^ie severed it in two about a mile and a half from this spot, its 
oontinuity being found on the opposite side of the river, directly derived 
from the Katnl al Kesrawi, and is positive evidence that the'-oonnirg 
now on the west of the Tigris, as far as the modern Dijeil, was cultivat* 
ed in its fullest extent by means of the royal conduit of the above name, 
which, indeed, contrary to my former opinion, must have received into 
its bed the greatest portion of the Tigris itself, otherwise the Katul and 
Nahrwan combined could never have supplied so many large veins, 
and, at the same time, have maintained their own character as artihcial 
fluviaiits, of depth and rapidity, through a country 250 miles in extent. 
The breadth and extent of these derivatives alone are very surprising, 
and now impress me with a much greater idea than I formerly had of 
the magnificent works designed by the earlier monarchs of Persia, so as 
to reap the fullest benefits from the rich soil of the province. 

Being now enabled to determine my positions from time to time, in 
consequence of having known points in view ascertained trigonometrt* 
cally In a former yqar, I was in a measure independent of astronomical 
observations, and therefore left the chronometer, which I had hitherto 
carried, on board the vessel. Mounting shortly after noon, we resumed 
our examinations of the country in a direction of south-west, and in an 
hour and ten minutes, having kept the windings of the Shatayt bed on 
our left, we reached a tumulus similar in all respects to Tel Hyr, and, 
like it, evidently the remains of a fortress that had been surrounded by 
a town of some extent. The plain in its neighbourhood is strewed 
with brick and pottery in every direction, and the line of an ancient 
canal, just visible in the soil, shows that it was supplied with water from 
a duct of the great Katul, although the large dry bed of the Tigris, as it 
ran centuries ago, flowed close to its walls, a curve of it indeed wind¬ 
ing half round the base of the mound. The ancient bed is here very 
well developed, being fully as broad as the channel of the present 
river, its windings exhibiting all the characteristics of a first class 
flnviant, so that it cannot be mistaken for the course of a minor stream. 
Tel Aabr, as this ruin is now called, doubtless marks it as the position 

noted in tbe Appendix, with dctnil of the observetions made at them. The filling in, therefore, 
ia only shown on the map to prevent prolixity on a subject which is always more or less tedi¬ 
ous; in fact, terseness in the geographical description of a country that has seen so many 
changes, each partially marked on the map of nature, is almost impossible, especially when 
-such little incident is met with to relieve dte monotony of wandering from day to day over a 
wilderness of ruins, alternately varied only by arid and deserted plains. The amount of desola¬ 
tion, indeed, is the single sonroe of interest, and, to a reflecting mind, is in itself a treasury of 
history, which, though hard to decipher from tbe feeble light with which it is surrounded, yet 
calls for more than a passing remu-k of its superficial character, which generally oflers so much 
sameness as to weary the mind that attempts the description, in tbe same way that the eye 
pells upon the monotony of the view^ 

Sec Appendix P for the bearings at these diverging eanala. 
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of a ferry or a bridge in olden times.* It is certainly anoient, and has, 
the remains of a well in the centre, for use in the event .of siege. On 
approaching the mound wc rode forward at a smart canter, showing our¬ 
selves suddenly on the summit, to the great dismay of the inmates of a 
camp of Majnmmah Arabs that was pitched at a little distance on the 
other side. The women and children at once made off, leaving their , 
tents and all they possessed to our mercy, if we had been intent on 
plunder. We had, as usual, been mistaken for a hostile party from our 
abrupt appearance on the mound, and it took some time to convince 
the runaways of their error, so as to get them to return. The men were 
mostly absent, or so much alarm would not have been shown.f 

Wc now descended into the ancient bed of the river and crossed to 
its west bank, which is of more elevation than the other, the country 
here bearing a different aspect altogether from what it has on the east¬ 
ern side of the course of the old stream, where the plain is a soft friable 
alluvium, instead of a hard pebbly surface such as is now seen. It is 
evident this natural dip in the land had originally been the barrier of 
the Tigris to the west, perhaps from the earliest times, it being conduct¬ 
ed into the low country this way, on the same general course as it is 
observed at the present time to run in, north of Samara and Tekrit. 
From the windings of its bed in this part it is easily inferred that 
the stream had in a measure_issued from the confined gorge of its own 
making, that had restrained its impetuosity in the more elevated 
and rocky regions, and the curves all tending to the east show the 
line of least resistance to have been in that direction. This weak¬ 
ness in my opinion ultimately led to the great irruption the river has 
made to the eastward, perhaps from a shoulder of the rooky super¬ 
stratum in the neighbourhood of Qadesiyeh having suddenly given way 
under the pressure of so large a body of water constantly impinging 
upon it, from the firm and more elevated cliffs of a hard sandstone 
region which opposes itself as a barrier to the west. Along these the 
Dijeil canal has been excavated, its banks being at times within a few 
yards of the ancient bed of the Tigris, and at others not half d mile • 
distant; while below, in the neighbourhood of Sumeycheh and'Akbara^ 
it would appear that the waters of the canal, having attained the level 
of the plains, were actually led into its channel. ' 

Continuing along the bank of the old bed of the Tigris, n^. weft ' 
marked either by cultivation or by the growth of an ind^noDe 
brushwood, we reached the mounds of another fallen city, equally ex,- 
tensive with Akbara, and exhibiting the same masses of prostrate^ 
buildings, covered with slag, pottery, corroded coins and scorim, as are 

♦ Aabn ft* "a for^” or “ place of crossing.” 

t The bearings at this spot nill be found in Appendix under the latter Q. 
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observable at .that place. It occupies'the space contained between’ the 
old channel of the Tigris and the modern Dijeil. A few years ago a 
lofty minaret stood in the desertetl city', which is named Harbeh by the 
modern Arabs; its pedestal is now all that remains to confirm its 
Mahomedan origin. I am of opinion, however, that the foundations 
of this town are of greater antiquity than this era, not only from the 
images of animals formed in terra.cotta which are found broken among 
the inonnds, bat from the appearance of an extensive platform of anti* 
quated brick, which is seen a few yards to the west of a venerable tomb* 
known as Syed Saq.di, sitnated on a donble mound formed by a qua¬ 
drangle within a circular ramp, that in itself resetnbles a ruin of an 
earlier date. The lines of very old canals too arc seen, which passed 
over the site when they derived their water from the Tigris as it flowed 
contignous to the town. During the Khalifate, however, the Dijeil sup¬ 
plied its wants in this respect, and it is not unlikely indeed, as I have 
said before,f that to this and the other cities^ bereaved of the river by 
the great change, the Dijeil owed its existence as a canal. The head of 
it leaves the Tigris in the neighbourhood of an ancient town called 
Istablatj Or “the stables,” named thus, 1 believe, in modern days from 
the regularity of its streets, which arc disposed as a chessboard, in 
Arab opinion more resembling the stables in which horses are kept. 
Here the depth to which it was excavated, seen particularly at the 
ancient mouth opposite to Qadesiyeh, compared with the low banks 
not twelve miles lower down at Harbeh, is convincing proof of the 
great inclination the country takes in its change from the tertiary tracts 
to alluvium. 

I can glean but little of the early history of the Dijeil canal at pre¬ 
sent. The Arab geographers:^ that I have by me, Abulfeda and Ibu 
Hokal, just name it; the former, as a canal abounding in towns 
and villages; the other, among a catalogue of places on the Tigris, 
without any information beyond the general concise expressions 
that 1 have copied in the last line of page 237 and the first line of 
page 238. Its character, however, as a canal so late as a. h.. 629, 

* The aeeooipanying sketch of my coropenion Mr. Taylor represents this building, only 
different from other minor Mahomedan tombs, in having the grave within diagonal to the 
square of the walls enclosing it. The s^ulrhre, as usual, points to the Keblah, in a direction 
of south-west, while the walls of the tomb run in a line with the cardi na l points. My ignorant 
guide can give me no information as to the history of the occupant, Syed Saadi, nor can I 
learn the reason for the fantastic position of his resting-place. The bearings here are notified 
in Appendix under R. The original of the two homed human heads in terra cotta, represented 
among the devices accompanying the paper, was obtained on this spot. 

t See notice of Akbara, pp. 236 and 237. 

t At the present time, ao impoverished is Baghdad, in learning and in every other respect, 
it is impossible to {iroeure informMion on geographical subjects; nor, indeed, do (he old works 
exist, though it was once the academy of the east. ^ 
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or in X. o. 1213, can be read at Harbeh in the preseni day. At that 
time it rolled onwards in a magnificent stream fifty yards in breadth 
and of a proportionate depth, bat wonid appear to have been without 
any perrnaifSnt bridge until the enlightened Khalif Mastansir Billah* 
erected the work which the accompanying sketchf represents. Ae a 
specimen of the architecture in vogue during the decline of the Khalifale, 
it is most interesting, for of the few existing vestiges of these powerful 
princes there is not one half so perfect or more elaborate in fi^nisb. It is 
built on Saracenic arches, having three minor arched sluices, or ways, 
intermediate with them; the whole structure being composed of fine 
kiln*burnt bricks of a large size, and great neatness in fitting. A paved 
way, now in excellent repair, of 190 feet in length, 43 feet 6 inches 
broad, protected by solid parapets 8 feet high, led directly from the town 
of Harbeh into the open country of Mesopotamia to the west. Be* 
tween these parapets and the apices of the arches on either side of the 
bridge, occupying its whole extent, is an elegant Arabic inscription in 
relief, composed of t‘eparate letters of brick neatly let into a frieze*work 
tablet, enclosed within an ornamental border of great taste and beauty. 

That on the soutii*east face of the fabric commences with the usual 
invocation to the Supreme Being, and goes on, after reciting precepts 
from the Koran contained in four verses extracted from the Surat al 

* MBBtansir Billali was the thirty-sixth Khalif of the Abbassia family, and succeeded his 
father Tahir, being proclaimed sovereign in the year 623 a. h. He was celebrated for his 
great clemency and liberality. To him also authors ascribe the erection of the magniiicent 
college whose ruin still remains (remarkable for beauty of construction) in Baghdad, and which 
bears his name; he is said to have erected many edifices of this kind, and the patronage be 
extended to learning and science in general was universal. The wealth of Baghdad in his day 
was immense, and in addition to the enormous revenues there were treasuries heaped with gold 
and silver, that had been accumulated by his ancestors. He thought only of expending them 
for the public benefit in the improvement of thg country. In the latter years of his Khalifate 
the storm that had been brewing to the east and north-east, under the Moguls and Tartars, 
burst upon the-provinces of the Khalif, but hia capital was yet too powerful to be attacked by 
the ill-disciplined hordes of the north. Sixteen years after his death, however, advantage was 
taken of the supineness and apathy of his son Mostassem Billah, then Khalif, to invest the city 
itself, and, after some time, Halnku, aided by treachery from within the walls, made himself 
master of Baghdad and of the {lerson of the unfortunate Khalif; this was in the year 656 A. h. 
The treatment the sovereign pontiff of the Mussulmen received on his capture may weU excite 
commiseration, though hia conduct in some measure deserved it. Halakn caused him, that had 
seldom been seen by his subjects (so great was his pride that he wore a veil on pasnng through 
the streets, to prevent profanation as he deemed it by the gaze of the multitude), to be sewn up 
in thick felt, to which ropes were attached, for the purpose of dragging the unfortunate 
monarch through the streets of the city. He thus met a lingering death, and with him ended 
the Khalifate and the royal dynasty of the Abbaaun, which had huted, without intermisuon, a 
Tperiod of 624 years, in thirty-seven direct successions. See Biblioth. Orient, of D’Berbelot, 
under various beads. 

t I am indebted to the pen'of Mr. Collingwood of the Indian Navy for the accumte draw¬ 
ing of the bridge of Harbeh. 
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Haditb, Samt al Araran, 8artt as SubhAn, and the Surat al Kebaf, to 
say that tbe bridge is ooasacrated as a pious work to God (agreeably 
to tbe sacred words, * the reward for good works will not be 'forgotten 
in those seeking for the paradise of Ferdusi, the prepared residence 
for righteous believers’), by our lord and master the Imam Amir el 
Moslemin, commander of the faithful, the heir to the prophets, and 
Marsilin (apostles),* the vicar (on earth) of the Creator of the universe, 
—the guide to manifest the true path of righteousness.” The Arabic 
original is as under:— 
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The legend on the north-west face is commemorative of the name, 
titles, and genealogy of the Khalif Mastansir Billah,and, like most royal 
deeds, savours much of self-adulation and pomp, at a time too when 
the faded glory of the Khalifate was on the eve of setting for ever. It 
contrasts' strongly with the concise forms in use among the early suc¬ 
cessors of Mahomed, who used generally the simple but impressive dis¬ 
tinction of Khalif only, with the addition, at times, of “ Commander of 
tbe faithful,” as descriptive of their power.* Tbe lapse of six centuries, 
however, as in other barbarous states, had worked a great change #n the 
primitive habits of the race. Humility and great abstemiousness, the 
characteristic virtues of the early Arab reformers, bad been lost in 
the pride of conquest and possession, to be succeeded by arrogance, 

* lite address ^ the letter sent by tbe celebrated Harun ar Rashid to tbe Romas. Mfqterqr 
is a specimen of the laeopie and contemptuoua style of the early Mahomedan sofeie^;na. It 
ran tl^ ** IVoai the Khalif Rsmn hr Rashid to Nieephorus the Roman dog."-»GW^, ^1. vi. 
chap.'bS. * 

36b 
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luxury, and a princely dieplay that eubseqnently led t<r their oeeiihrow 
and degradation. The following is the legend on the iwrth-weet face 
of the bridge :•>— 
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This is a somewhat free translation of the above He whom the 
Supreme Being has chosen as the powerful protector of the religion, to 
whom obedience is enjoined both in those present and in those at a dis* 
tance,* because of his eminent virtues and the restraints he placed upon 
evil men, Abu Jafr al Mansur al Mastansir Billah, Amir al Mumenin 
(commander of the faithful), may God establish him in bis place, and 
confirm him in the seat that he has inherited, elevate him through good 
deeds to the highest sphere, causing, by his enlightehed justice, a ray to 
dawn upon all men, so that through his direction a clear path of truth 
may be evident to all creation; (son of) the equitable and pure Amir 
Abi Nasr Mahomed al Tahir, by the direction of God; (son of) the 
sanctified, pure, pious, and sincere Imam, Abi al Abbas al Nasr-Fdin 
Allah, son of the devout and righteous Imam, Abi al Hassan al Mat* 
taki ;'d>y the grace of God, lord of the true believers and the successor 
of the faithful guides in the path of religion, who acted righteously and 
with justice. The blessings and the peace of God be upon them. Per* 
formed in the year six hundred and twenty*nine. The blessing of God 
be upon our spiritual prince and prophet, Mahomed, and upon his 
illustrious descendants.'* . 

• * ' ’ • 4 • 

* B|f this it daisBert in to^ and the Uibet of tbe Bemt, who aduumle^ Uw 

MalionsdSB rapreaiaojr. 
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We thas letirn tba^ the'.bridge of Heibeh is now six itu^^red a,nd 
thirty-seven years old* ootwitbstaBdin^ ,the attempts to rntB^ it the 
Arabs, which have failed of accomplishment. A modcride saipa, Would 
render it again elective, but, unless the canal were re-opuned it would 
be a useless expenditure. As it is, it i.s the only high road across the 
Dijeil, and, at the present time, will admit the passage of twelve horse¬ 
men abreast, a part of one arch only having been destroyed in attempts 
to out off the communication with the Desert portion of Mesopotamia, 
so as to prevent the Bedouins of the Anizaand Shammar tribes making 
their forays within the country protected by the stream. These irrup¬ 
tions, however, they now seldom try, unless in very large force, for of 
late the bridge has |)rovc(l a treacherous path to them, owing to tlie 
tribes within, when the cry is raised of invasion, running to the bridge, 
so as to cut oti' the retreat, which can be easily done, armed as they are 
with fire-arms, and having the dry cuts to entrench themselves in under 
the arches of the bridge, where the Bcdoiiin.horsemen cannot act with 
sword and lance, the only weapons in general use amongst (hem. The 
stream of the Dijcii, at present but three yards broad in its widest part, 
occupies but a very small portion of one of the arches of the bridge, its 
channel being cut in the bed of the ancient canal. Its attenuated and 
wire-drawn appearance, compared with the original conduit, is, in fact, 
a Htting emblem of the detcriuratioi^ the fruitful country has undergone; 
the gradual decay of which is portrayed, step by step, in the dry chan¬ 
nels now existing in the original excavation, marking so many periods 
of its decline from the invasion of Ilalaku, when the power of the Kha^ 
iifs was crushed,* to tiic moment in which we are writing. 

* The Dijeil was the ^ecne of roniliet between troojis of the Khalif and the invading hordua 
under Ilalaku, a chosen body of whom was despatehed to make a diversion on Baghdad, by 
the Desert route, through Mesopotamia. 1'hcy were encountered by a detached force df ten 
thousand men, nhom Mostnssem Billah had sent to intercept them under two of hw favourite 
generals, in all likelihood on the Desert side of this bridge of Uarbeh, {icrhaps, as now, the only 
practicable spot for invading the territory within the canal. A terrible battle ensued, but was 
attended with no favourable results to either side, lii the night, however, the Tartars succeeded 
in cutting the dikes of a canal and iu overnhelming the KhaUfs forces in a sea of water. 
Vietory was thus made easy to the Tartars, who now overspread the couiitry on tlie west side 
of the Tigris, while Holaku himself, with the main botly of the army, appeared before the gates 
of Baghdad on the eastern side (D’Herbelot’s Bibliuth. Orient.). The Icarn^ au^r ba^, 
however, inadvertently I believe, confounded the Euphrates with the Tigris iu his no^M of this 
eagagemoit, for he infers the canal, whose embankments were destroyed, was a out from the 
Euphrates. It is manifestly an error, and the canal alluded to, if not the Dijeil itsdf, 1 t^nsider 
to be no othw than the great Isbaki conduit, the most northrm an4 yfieftffxn of allthp Bppdii 
that left the jright bpnk of the Tigris, and consecj^aently tbe fljrst obstacle in the 
invading army eohiiiig ^long that side ot the river f^m dhe ndrth. The error is by n& meaiM 
an uneommon one. We find the Euphrates confoanded wirii the Tigris by ^e 
phen,aad, indeed, the i^esgitt^gjyiypwta cf the haplp^ tbeftreBminthtapvt.ni(|^jk»t|i«<^^ 
term^'the river A1 Fnt, or Enphntes, than A1 Dijleb, the proper prientid.«|ifiellitiwof the 
374 
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Our bivouac in the bed of the Dijeil at Harbeh was a delightful one, 
and, as an examination of the bridge would occupy until noon of the 
next day, we pitched the tent on a grass plat that conveniently offered 
itself alongside the running water in the canal. After the evening 
meal had been done justice to, a council was held on the route to be 
taken to>morrow, whether we should advance at once over the bridge 
boldly into the Desert in search of the Median Wall, by pursuing a 
course that should cross its line, if, as represented, it should extend 
across Mesopotamia to the banks of the Euphrates, or pursue our 
journey onwards within the canal, in comparative security from the 
Bedouin tribes, to the camps of the Majumrnah beyond, and there 
address a letter to aDellim chief, who, we kpew, was encamped opposite 
to Samara, requesting an escort from the tribe to conduct ns to the 
Euphrates, as 1 had determined on tracing the wall to its termination 
wherever it should be. The difficulty opposed to the latter plan, after 
leaving the bridge, was crossing the Dijeil itself, which has deep and 
abrupt banks in the higher country, and quite impassable, unless the 
Majumrnah would construct a temporary way across the gorge the 
stream is confined in. Danger of being met by Arab parties was the 
objection to the former plan, which, however, had been the mode settled 
as the one to be adopted some days beforehand, but, as the solitude 
beyond the bridge now stared us in tire face, the spirits of,the party 
sank, and our guides openly expressed their fears of treading on the 
soil where the enemy of their species, having his hand against every 
man,” is the only acknowledged inhabitant. Though the skins were filled 
for the journey, it was idle attempting to overrule their objections, and 
We accordingly, on the following day (March 26th), pursued the route 
along the old bed of the Tigris, which is now abounding in cultivation 
to the north'westward. A mile beyond Harbeh the Nahr Beled, the 
irrigant leading to the village of the name, leaves the Dijeil, and, cross- 
ing the old valley of the Tigris, where it is plentifully distributed, it 
conducts to the gardens of Beled, where it is finally expended. On the 
ridge forming the west boundary of the bed of the old Tigris, several 
ancient canals are seen, which originally^ derived their waters from the 

Tigris. Whst I conceive to be the oripn of this error will be found « few pages further on. 
c4i^ Dijnl, is the Arabic diminutive of Dijleh. 

present name Harbeh may have reference to the conflict, for signifies "battle” 
in Ambie, and any event of this nature of less ipsport than the change of dynasty which happen¬ 
ed is sufficient cause with the Arabs for the adoption of a new and oommeinoiiitive 

iKiigMindataie* 'The name, as known at, present, I have not been able to find in any geogra¬ 
phical work, bpt am inclined to identify the spot as the position of A1 Khatireti of the Kitab 
*1 Aftm hs'being the ute of the larj^ town between A1 Alth and dkbai^ vhoae. 

known, aai4 iadisputahle. See ciUskme towns on the . 

ti^^vS work, mentioned in note page 23S, anSl^r to the map for tl^ relative aitiu^oas i 
Appendix, under the letter S, shows the bearings obsorved at Harbeh. * 
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river. . Lower down they are oat tbruiigh by the more recent Dtjeili but 
their continnities are dieiinguishable beyond in the open eoontry be* 
tween it and the Ime of the ancient lahaki. Oppoeite to these oanalsi 
on the left bank of the old course of the Tigris, some mounds are seen* 
probably of great antiquity, surmounted by a ruined town. These are 
known as Ai Alth, another of the positions enumerated, in the coarse of 
the Tigris in the Kitab al Akalim. I did not visit it, as, from a super- 
fioai view, it offers nothing of interest whatever. The same may be 
said of the mounds of Jibbarch,* the site of other ancient rains on the 
same side of the old course of the Tigris as the previously-named town. 
These we reached in two hours from the bridge at Harbeh, but not with¬ 
out difficulty from the steep banks of the irrigating cuts from the Dijeil, 
which we were compelled to ford, owing to their having no bridges 
across them. Our camels, indeed, frequently fell in their attempts to 
climb them, and, without being held up by the men, would never have 
kept their footing. Half way between the ruins of Ai Alth and the mounds 
of Jibbareh, a considerable canal leaves the Dijeil. It bears the name 
of Mastansir, and is said to be the work of the same Khalif that erected 
the bridge at Harbeh. A little to the north-west of it, the AI Alth, an¬ 
other branch of the Dijeil, that formerly led to the mounde of the name, 
is passed, but since the desertion of the place the duct has ceased to 
be in operation. The courses .«of the Mastansir and Alth canals are 
convincing proof of the old channel of the Tigris having been dry when 
they were excavated, for they lead directly across it. 

On approaching Jibbareh, the sons of the Majummah Sheikh came 
out on horseback to welcome us to the camp pitched in the bed of the 
Tigris; and, to our surprise, we find their father, the individual to whom 
the Zabit of Sumeycheh addressed the letter we have, is in prison in the 
village of Beled for a debt incurred by his having stood security for a 
family that subsequently fled. Luckily, howcver,a8 Englishmen, we are 
not unknown to the tribe, and keeping the Zabit’s letter, which in the 
present state of afi'airs might have rendered them less civil, concealed, 
we encamp in their immediate vicinity, and are soon involved in consi¬ 
dering complaints of oppression which are put to us to solve, and with 
which we have as much concern as that unknown but neutral function¬ 
ary familiarly denominated “the man in the moon.” Not to listen, 
however, to our hosts, as in more polite circles where the infliction is 
equally bad, would be rude and discourteous, and we therefore glean 


* At this phuse, Jibbueh, the ancient bed of the Tigris, end the nurgm of the premxt ootuve of 
■tteom, in high seuons, are blended in one great flat with ridges of shingle tnverriiig 
in aumy parts. The stream now occupies the east portion of this, having in Htpiegriiai 
Mvet^ aa arm (south of tbeAl Kaim branch) of the great Ratal einal, which i^piia'il'i^ 
oCffic's Sltte to ffiseut of modern ffiiulfictslqi. Ths bearings here an fai iflie 
ttttdert. ■ 
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from the sons that the father is the same Abmed>ath>Thabir7 Who was 
so cnicliy shot and deprived of both his eyes by some irregular troops 
of All Pacha, twenty years since; in fact, the same person so feelingly 
mentioned by the late Br. Ross (Journal Geographical Society) in his 
journey to Al Hadhr. Like ourselves, these worthies had sought the 
hospitality of the tribe for the night, but, after being entertained, had 
treated the women of the family with indignity, which was naturally 
enough resented by the chief. This interference so incensed a brutal 
soldier, that he fired his gun into the temple of Abmed*ath-Thahir, and 
from that day the venerable old Sheik has not seen *Mhe light of the 
sun,” as his children expressed it. He is now, T am told, nearly eighty 
years of age, and, though blinded by the licenlions fury of a Turk, the 
Turkish agent has no consideration for his peculiar sufferings, his dark* 
ened state and the decrepitude of years, but, for a sum equivalent to 
£2 10s. of English money, has incarcerated him in the dungeons of 
Beled. We lent a ready ear to the sad tale, and have promised to write 
to the Zabit in his behalf, having in fact good grounds for a friendly in¬ 
terference from the Zabit’s recommendation of ns by letter to a man whom 
we find in the custody of his agent, and therefore incapable of attending 
to his wishes. A despatch was accordingly sent to Sumeycheh, with a 
request that the blind Sheikh might be freed from his bondage, the 
messenger being at the same time charged to pay the sum he is detain* 
ed for, if his release could not be effected otherwise. In a few days vve 
had the satisfaction of sending the order directing his emancipation from 
prison, received with a note full of unmeaning complaints and apologies, 
but not a hint on the subject of the debt; wc found, however, that our 
surmises on this head had not been far wrong, for the person sent to 
release the unfortunate Sheikh W'as desired to acquaint the agent of the 
tender that had been made, with full authority for him to accept, but 
not to demand, the uttermost farthing, in return for the liberty that had 
been accorded. The hint to this effect on the part of the agent, with a 
show of extolling his master’s liberality, was actually intended as an 
indirect plan of securing payment, which was accordingly made ; and it 
now remains a question whether the su^^ is shown on the profit or loss 
side on the State accounts, for with the latitude granted and a know¬ 
ledge of the character of these worthies, the Vakeel is doubtless enjoying 
what is looked upon by all understrappers as a godsend, in otjier terms, 
an opening‘given whereby they can enrich themselves at the expense 
of boils parties, and, in this respect, so universal is the custom that but 
lillllifsbhme is felt at such a proceeding. It is in fact another link of 

f ^bat chain of corruption which surrounds all social relations, whe- 
pf Suite or otherwise, in ibis country, and is passively fnbmitte^..to 
by the masteri^ for servants, as I have mentioned befoiref have either no 
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•al«r j At A or it is so small, that this has. become a sanOtioited system 
of.reimbarsement daring a term of service.* 

The Majammtth were in raptures at the interest we took in the re¬ 
lease of the old Sheikh, attributing our motives to a personal regard for 
the tribe, which, of course, we did not deny, though we had more self¬ 
ish reasons for conciliating their favour, irrespective of the sympathy the 
treatment of the blind patriarch called forth. In fact the Dijeil was to 
be crossed on the morrow, and without their aid wc could not edeot it. 
After the messenger had been despatched, and the circulation of the 
coffee had tended to dispel the remembrance of their wrongs, we in¬ 
quired after the Chali, as the ridge which has hitherto been identified 
with the Median Wall of Xenophon is called. We are informed that 
it is close on the other side of the Dijeil, and all parties agree in saying 
that "it runs to the Euphrates across the Jezireh,” or Mesopotamia. 
Here then, one would think, was evidence snfiiciently conclusive, and, 
accordingly, a letter was despatched to Sheikh Hassan, a Dellim chief, 
for an escort to accompany us along its course. This tribe is encamped 
opposite Samara, having come from the banks of the Euphrates, which 
they usually do in the spring, fur the sake of the rioh pastures that in 
this season spontaneously shoot up on the high grounds here bordering 
the Tigris to the west. After much cruss'questioning it was, however, 
elicited that but ibw of the Majummah bad been at its termination, 
owing to their never venturing, for fear of plunder, beyond a certain 
distance of the protecting Dijeil, and in a little time, by persevering in 
our queries, we found that but one old man had traced it on a hunting 
excursion after antelope, as he said, to a distance of four hours from 
the spot we are in. .As an answer could not be received from the Del¬ 
lim until the evening of the next day, we determined on making a 
partial examination in the mean time. The tribe readily agreed to 
construct a bridge of wattles and earth across the Dijeil, and a couple 
of the Sheikh’s sons volunteered to accompany us on our exaniinatioo, 

* The aystem has doubtless prevailed, more or less, from the earliest ages. The Scriptures 
indeed are not wanting in like instances of mal-appropriation, and the punishment of Gehazi 
for a similar deception on Naaman the leper is familiar to every one. Elisha, however, was a 
more scmpulous master than the modern Turk, whose hands an red with dMds such as 
Gehati’a; and it is a consciousness of this defect in'himself that allows the master to connive 
at the acts of the servants throughout the east. Complaints made On this head answer no good 
purpose, for the judge, like the arbitrator in the fable, appropriates the "oyster” to himself 
by way of settling the dispnte. I was once condemning the laxity of the law in this respect in 
an assembly of these people, when one of the knowing ones retorted by wgning that the qieed 
with which decisiona were arrived at in the east did away with the anxiety and expense attend* 
ing law proceedings in England, where, in the end, both parties were frequently ruined the 
intenninable delay on a matter that had origmally been' of but little value, if po stofa i ^ thy 
ndither party; thia was'a lej&inder I little expected, and, I confess, took' me kbidf fihf 
for in many eases it was bnt towtrue. 
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though the old fellow stoutly refused at any ^iee to be o/^tbe party, 
saying that he was too inactive to venture now on the Bedouin haunts, 
though he bad laughed at their beards pretty well in by-gone times. 

March Leaving the dromedaries and instruments with the 

more inactive animals, servants, and tent, to proceed to the bridge at 
Harbeh, where I proposed returning by the desert route in the evening, 
we mounted, though personally suffering much pain, having incau¬ 
tiously reclined on a penknife which was placed open upon the carpet, 
and thus received the entire blade into the sinews under the knee-joint. 
Recrossing the Alth and Mastansir canals, we skirted them to their 
junction with the Dijeii; the spot from which they emanate being ex¬ 
ceedingly high and affording a good view around.* To the west there 
is no sign of habitation nor a Jiving being to be seen; but the works of 
man lay extended as far as the eye can embrace. The line of mounds 
running perfectly straight in a direction of 206** is pointed out as the 
Chali Batikh, and is the ridge that has hitherto been considered by 
modern geographers as the Median Wall ; but its materials in no way 
answer to those of Xenophon’s description in the Anabasis, being nothing 
more than a ramp or high dike composed of a hard pebbly soil thrown 
up on one side (the south only) from the excavated trench at its base. 
Its north-east end was originally connected with the great mound on 
which the tomb stands, mentioned in the note below, but the Izhaki 
canal, in a later age, has severed the dike from the great ruin, in its 
course to the south-eastward. 

The Izhaki itself, of the ample dimensions of other ancient arteries, 
runs parallel in this part with the modern Dijeii just above the connec¬ 
tion of the rampart and canal ; but, while the Dijeii is led in a curve 
to the east of the ruin, the Izhaki, as straight as an arrow, here passes 
it to the west, and traverses the country in a direction of 163*. The 


* The Dijeii cannl here takes a small curve to the east, sweeping round a high mound of 
earth, which, I have little doubt, marks the site of some position of antiquity. Ou it how 
stands a Mabomedan tomb named' Khathr Elyas, one of the many of this name that have 
resting-places noted in the country. I have little hesitation in pronouncing this quadrangular 
mound as connected, perhaps in remote antiquity, in some way with the mounds of Jibbareh 
exactly facing it on the opposite side of the old bed of the Tigris.^ 

Refer to Appendix under U, fur the bearings taken on these elevated mounds, which anciently 
were washed by the Tigris when it flowed in its old bed at their base. I shall again allude to 
this spot in oonsidering the position of the great dam across the Tigris. 

The present name, Chali Batikh, is, in my opinion, a Corruption tor Chali Batihb. The 
first woid I am unable to give a derivation of, unless the rampart and ditch resemble the Persian 
^ or hollow way made use of by weavers for placing their feet agunst when at work. It 
is Itq^jMltiy a Persian word. The latter term, Batikh, wiUi the ignorant Atohs has doubtleu 
the less kspwn hut expressive word a nsme geneiidlj^ ih u^ among Arabian 
fo' marshy ea^grav^y tracts of gronnA when waten eoU^fi^^Ingher landsb and. 
tol^'jjdaee strictly applieabie, as wdl be aeen when describing it. 
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aligniAenti of a large town are also seen in rectangular linee of white 
mounde, no^ raised only a little above the level of the country, inime- 
diately to the,Tight of the Cbali. These mounds are termed Khayt al 
Abiad* by the present occupants of the territory, from their white 
appearance. They embrace an area of considerable extent; one angle 
of the walls just touching upon the trench of the Chali Batikh. The 
appearance altogether points to the locality as being formerly a very 
populous one. Our party, as far as our knowledge extends, agree on 
its antiquity, referring the works to the days of Nimrud, and, in the 
desire to convey information suggested partly by their own ideas, partly, 
perhaps, by erroneous and simple traditions not worth recording, pro¬ 
claim, in addition to a surprising ignorance, an absence of all interest 
in anything relating to the history or the common geography of the 
neighbourhood. As we scanned the country around, we heard them 
even confounding the great rivers themselves by calling the stream flow¬ 
ing at their feet by the name of Al Prat, the distinctive title of the 
Euphrates; nor afterwards, when corrected on the subject, would they 
refer to it as the Dijleh or the Tigris, habit having confirmed them in 
the use of the term Al Frat, though, when argued with, they readily 
enough acknowledge their error. The source of this confusion is, 
however, easily seen, and is attributable to the annual vist of the Dellim 
and other tribes, whose territory is on the Euphrates, bringing with 
them to the banks of the Tigris the cherished name of thd stream 
that has flowed past their homes from childhood, and which feeling in 
the Arab, in his utter contempt for usages other than his own, cannot 
be eradicated. This great love of a familiar nomenclaturef in the 
Arab is, indeed, one of the obstacles that the comparative geographer 
has to overcome in his path to truth. A patient investigation may elicit 
a great deal at times, but generally the changes and migrations of 
tribes have been so frequent and rapid in their succession, that the 
labyrinth before the inquirer cannot be pursued owing to a disconnec¬ 
tion at the outset, the effect of ignorance and a perfect disregard of such 
matters in the minds of a purely nomade people. 

A precarious bridge, that formed a catenary curve as the unmounted 
horses were run across it, was at last constructed, and the party stood 


* Khayt Abisd, " wlute lines.” 

t This proneness to substitute patnotic and familiar names for the estahliibed appellatiom 
in vogue in a country existed from the emhest times, vid the system of transphsNtwf the hmp u 
race ftom the conquered proving to foreign and remote districts tended farther tq alter jhe 
phraseology of proper names. Indeed, it is only since geography has became a srinq^^^ 
the integrity of nomenclature has been preserved in its fullest sense, and even noiy is {isl^^ 
oonaideraUe distortion from tite inattention of eompositon and from bad copyjwte 
atcnfioll elfery jireesiitkm Is tdnn to fnevSat il^ by printieg the proper names ^ ^ 

■oripts and by accentuating the vOfrels so as to convey the proper prononeiatioa. 
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on the other side of the Dijeil. There was evidently much reluctance 
to proceed, but goingf ahead, the rest soon followed into the solitude. 
It was, however, remarked that, instead of the song and laughter, the 
usual accompaniments of the march along the safer tracts, a dead silence 
prevailed, while every one kept alert in the saddle, with a stretched 
nock and a straining eye to catch the slightest object in the distant 
horizon. Not a pipe was lighted for some time until confidence had 
succeeded to the alarm at first felt, the march being conducted parallel 
to, and under the lee of, the mounds of the Chali Batikh, so as. to pre< 
vent observation from the higher lands to the north. In this way we 
sped along in silence and at a quick pace, every now and then .a keen 
old negro of the party, well used to these wilds, just ascendjng high 
enough on the ridge for his eyes to scan the prospect beyond. In a 
quarter of an hour from the Izbaki we reached the angle formed by the 
walls* called the Khayt al A.biad. This touches the outer edge of the 
ditch on the north side of the Chali ridge, and without doubt enclosed, 
at a very early period, a large town. Nothing but the lines of its walls 
marked in the soil remain; but these, worn down as they are, attest to 
its great age.. Leaving this we maintained the same course of 206*, the 
ridge, hitherto deemed the Median Wall, bearing throughout the same 
aspect and character as at first, and from the uneasiness felt by the 
party it was thought, at one time, that the reports of its extending to the 
Euphrates were well founded. Determined, however, to persevere at 
all risks for three hours before turning back, we continued onwards, and 
in fifty minutes from the Khayt al Abiad the true character of the work 
was at once seen, by an opening in the ridgef or dike corresponding to 
a broad and shallow valley, that, rising at the base of the undulations of 
the higher country to the north, traverses Mesopotamia in the direction 
of the low grounds to the south-east. The ravines in the undulations 
above are all seen to lead into the head of this valley, which, cut off from 
the lower portion by the Chali Batikh,^ forms a basin-like reservoir, 
that, when the rampart was perfect, must have resembled a vast lake at 
a lime when the copious winter rains coming from the uplands contri¬ 
buted to its supply. In addition to the valley we have mentioned it 
would appear, from a canal on either side of the opening in the dike, that 
any great body of water in the reservoir could be diverted on to the 
more elevated tracts adjoining, for a more extensive irrigation, while, 

*' The east wall appears to have extended as far as the Izhaki in a line of 340**,'while the 
aoutblUl ran in a direction of 239°. 
t^j^endizV. 

} It is known also as the Sidd Nimrud, “ dike of Nimrod*'; the other, however, is the more 
gkftieMl tehtt, ddi'Utiter bong, though a very appropriate tide, but aeldttn beard. The open- 
iiq(s had gates in all prd^biUty fitted to drem, fbr Mgulating die supply ef water when in 
operation. 
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daring seasons of drought or any great pressure on the dams in the 
Tigris, a copious body of water might be led off by the trench of the 
Chall into the heart of the country, to preveiifi a rupture of the great 
dikes that must-have existed in the neighbourhood for diverting the 
stream into the Katuls, and which dikes, I am inclined to think, extended 
across the Tigris from the north*east end of the Sidd Nimrud to the 
present mounds of Jibbareb on the opposite bank of the old epurse of the 
river ; but I shall recur to this subject again after an examination of a 
spot called Kanatir in the vicinity. 

Leaving the openings, another mile brought ns to the termination of 
the ridge, or dike, on the other side of the valley, distinctly marked by 
having had a fort at its extremity for its protection ; the walls and bas> 
tions at the angles being plainly perceptible on the slight elevation its 
ruin has formed. The whole bears evidence of a great antiquity, 
thongh the illusion that has hitherto existed of its being identical with 
the Median Wall of Xenophon, or the rampart ofSemiramis of Strabo, 
must now be dispelled, for neither in its construction nor extent will it 
in any way answer the description of the ancient writers, being, in point 
of fact, a mere dike thrown up to a certain extent only for an express 
purpose, and discontinued when that purpose has been accomplished : 
at the same time, it remains an interesting proof of the groat value set by 
the ancients upon water, which appears to have been collected from 
every available source, and as carefully distributed for the attainment of 
a more extended cultivation.* 

* Though R regard for correct geographical ideas has made me overthroiv previous received 
opinions iu res>pcct to the Iocalit> of the Median Wall, I confess with regret that, as yet, I am 
unable to assign a new jiusition to that structure. Xenophon's description of its materials, 

“ burned bricks laid in bitumen,” is too clear to jiermit a dike of pebbles and earth to be mis* 
taken for it, while, at the same time, the information he conveys of its dimensions and extent, 
and its “ not being far from 'Babiloii,” will scarcely allow us to doubt its existence at the time 
of Xenophon’s visit, though not a vestige of it may remain at present. 1 am not quite snre, 
however, but that a strict inquiry will reconcile the mass of Akr Kuf, as having formed a por¬ 
tion of the wall in question, not oiilj from its height and character, but in respect to its utua- 
tion with the Saklawiyeh canal, wl^ich latter, with all deference, and a wish to rescue ai\«ient 
footsteps from the dust that has obscured them, I am inclined to recognise os the great trench 
*' five fathoms broad and three deep, extending upwards as far as the wall of Media" (Ana¬ 
basis, book i.) *, for, following the general course of the Euphrates, but not its wmdings, vhicli 
all armies must do, the itinerary of the marches made at leisure before the fatal battfe o^'Ca- 
naxa shows a distance of thirteen and a half Parasangs performed between the Pylte and the 
trmieh. Now it will be seen, on reference to our improved maps (Chesney’s), that a place 
called Bukkah, a little to the aouth-eaat of the modem Hit, will correspond with the Pylac of 
the Greek author, not only in its character, but perhaps alao in its name; for Bekaa 
fs it should be written, I think, has reference to passes lying between abrupt alifik and to 
deep ravines in regions varying from tertiary to oUnvium aneh as here conduet from the hard 

* The valley eaUad Bakmi, forming a paas the anttra length of Syria betwam the Ll^non and 
Ihe^Aate^Labanon rangei^ la an Instance «f tha application of tfat tern. , , 

39h 
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_ Tho previous identification of the Median Wall with the Chali Batikh 
however, a natural enough error, if grounded on information alone, 
and I confess to having laboured under it myself for the last ten years, 
though on the spot on a previous occasion. The Arab, with a wish to 
please, exclaims “ Meshwar” to the question of its length, extending 
his hand at the same time in the direction of its course, and Over a level 
desert such as this, not having any determined position to fix his idea 
of extent upon nearer than the Euphrates, terminates it there when 
asked to define the meaning of the phrase ; in the same manner as, in 
speaking of events that have happened but recently, he uses the general 
term Ams, literally meaning “ yesterday.” This has a sliding scale of 
application, extending from last night over the twelvemonth that has 
previously elapsed, and, in this respect, corresponds in ambignify with 
the Meshwar of distance, whif-h has any length, from a horse’s walk 
backwards and forwards to a journey of a week’s duration. From the 
conversation in the Majnmmali camp the erfor would have been con¬ 
tinued, had I not proceeded to tins spot; and,indeed, so lax are they in 
speech, that notwithstanding we stood upon the limit of the dike, which 
one and all had called Chali Batikh for the previous twenty-four hours. 

Desert to the nlluvinl tracts of Bahylonia, ami In this respect may be considered as the equi¬ 
valent of the lIvXi; of tlie historian. A^iiiii, allowiu;' the Parasang of the Greeks to be of 
eastern origin, and ns such, ns in name, to correspond with the Parsakh in use by the Arab geo¬ 
graphers, a value of Kiiglish yards has been found as its equivalent from distances noted 
by them and subsequently measured accurately by myself. These give, in must instances, two 
and a half geographical miles exactly to the Farsakh, and will here make a total of thirty-four 
miles; a distance which will he found to agree, as near as possible, with the measurement be¬ 
tween the places recorded ns the Pylae and the trench. 

To enter into any further disquisition on the Median Wall, or the marches and the counter¬ 
marches of the “ten tlionsnnd” subsequent to the day of Ciinaxn, until a stricter search has 
hcon made, would be absurd, but. with our superior geographical knowledge, it is a duty we 
owe to the memory of the old writers to reconcile, as fur as possible, any part of their stute- 
ments with the truth. It is a work, doubtless, of great difficulty and labour, as the elaborate 
discussions of D’Auville, Rcnncll, Vincent, and many others, that have been given to the 
world, testify to little purpsc, and, ns regards the positions of Xenophon subsequent to the 
defeat nt Cunaxa, could not be e.xpccted otherwise, suffering as the army was from privations, 
and harassed on all sides by a vigilant and treacherous enemy, in a difficult country, where 
scarce a prospect remained of reaching their homes, then at a distance of two thoVisand 
miles. With respect to the Median Wall, particularly, other historians fail to take any notice 
of it, unless the mere mention of a structure called the Wall of Sjpmirnmis by Strabo, on the 
authority of Eratosthenes (lib. ii. 14,3), be considered as identical with the To Mifdiaf 
KoXoe/Mvov reexos of the Anabasis. This we find twice noted by that geography, once in refer¬ 
ence to tlie course of the Tigris (lib. xi. 151), and again when describing the distance between 
that river aud the Euphrates. Herodotus, however, who preceded Xenophon only by half a 
.ccntaiyi devotes a considerable portion of bis work to a detailed description of Babylonia and 
Medie» without (as far as I con see) mentioning the existence of a vrall at all, which, bad it 
.divided Mesop^t^a in^two portions, according to the ideas of all who have latterly written on 
tlie subject, eoul^ not fail of being remarked by so minute a historian.' It does not appear, 
however, that this author itns so well acquainted with localities on the Ti^s from bis vague 
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they iiad flow managed, in a distance of six miles, to confonud witji the 
l 7 .baj(i canal. A traveUer, unacquainted with''the language of tho 
country, and receiving bis information through an interpreter, would he. 
thus liable to endless deceptions, particularly when numbers, breadth,, 
and extent arc conveyed by idiomatic phrases or metaphorical signs.. 
Inquiry, indeed, in this country is attended with, much vexation and 
labour, from the pronencss of the Arab to exaggerate and falsify the 
little knowledge of locality which he really possesses, and the person 
who seeks for authentic information will do well, therefore, to trust in 
nothing but his own eyes. 

We flow turned to retrace our steps in the direction of the bridge of 
Harbeh, our guides first minutely examining a “trail” that had been, 
under their scrutiny for the half hour wc remained on the spot. Un¬ 
seen by u», it appears that four horsemen, having discerned our party 
in the distance, had made all speed to got away before they could be 
overtaken. Tho Arabs declared the footprints of the horses as not half 
an hour old, and, indeed, a little further on some fresh horse-dung 

Hnd unsatisfiictory descriptions of the tributaries of that sticiim, and tbe nndefiucd position of 
Opis, then, wc may presume, the largest town on its banks, (llerodotii.s, in Clio, clxxxix.) 
Arrian, the bistorian of Alexander the ( Ircat, net .1 i‘eiitiiry after Xenophon, is also silent with 
respect to the wall, though Alexander in person navigated the Tigris from the sea to Opis ; 
and 1, therefore, conclude that, instead of separating Mesopotamia in two portions, the Median 
Wall was a mere local barrier of defence, running, perhaps, in a north and south direction be¬ 
tween the meeting canals drawn from the Eii])hi'ates and Tigris. I can, indeed, find no 
authority for the inferenee arrived at on this head by all modern writers, and regard the wall 
in question as a protecting bulwark merely extending between thegrciit trench, or Saklawiyeh,- 
imd the hunks of some of the canals drann from the Tigris remarked by Xenophon, which ran 
down to meet the former in the direction of the modern named izliuki, and probably erected 
on the confine of the tertiary wasliings and tlie alluvial tracts to the south-east, os Akr-Kuf 
stands at present. It would thus have ofTered security to the towns, villages, and cultivatiouB 
occupying tlie intervening space between itself and the Tigris (of which the great city of Sitaki 
was perhaps the capital) from an invading force, tvhosc advance was ahra 3 's from a north¬ 
westerly direction. That )mrt of the country' below the Saklawheb and the ]iorlion also east 
of the Izhaki to the north, wc may presume, were aufilriently well protected by the eOndnita 
themaclvcs, which, unlike dead walls built acros.s desert tracts, could supjiort a large commu¬ 
nity for their defence established in forts erected along their margins. I yet hope to find sunte 
clue to its position in mins named Deir and Stchh on the confines of the present marshes, 
north of Akr-Kuf and west of the Izhaki canal, as 1 conceive the “ provision villages,” and the 
district in which the “ tea thousand” spent an anxious month of alternate hope and alarm, 
occupied the triangular tract of alluvium now embraced by the angle formed Imtween the 
Tigris, the Soklawiyeh, and the line of demarcation between the desert and cultivated soil. 

I never, indeed, understood thoroughly how modem geographers agreed to fix on ao extensive a 
line M the diatance is here between the Tigris and Euphrates for the position of the Median 
Wall, psrticulsrly aa tha intermediate apace is a tract of pure desert higher than the level of 
aitbav river, iqeapable of being watered by canals, and yielding nothing that a force reqidring 
to be kepton the'spot for its defence cotdd aubsist upon. With a little considendion, itniust. 
be KggsteDt that walla traversing Mesopotamia would make but inferior defences when com¬ 
pared with deep canals, such as we know cxi$ted> and which, indeed, offered mo^t seHous 
obstacles to an invading enemy. 
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proved them to be right. From a closer inspection they ^ven ventured 
to pronounce the fugitives as a party of Deltim, but 1 never could un^ 
derstand how they had arrived at the conclusion.. It is certain, how> 
ever, that in tracing they are very keen, and in this case every organ of 
the party was at work to assist perception, in much the same way as an 
ore-seeker would grub among the soils for traces of the metals he was 
in quest of. As we had come along, we had evidence of the spot being 
a favourite winter locality of the Bedouins, spread over as the plain 
was with camel-dung, and the marks of their camp-fires under the lee 
of the Chali, the high mounds of which doubtless afibrd them a good 
shelter from the piercing north-west winds. Progressing now on an 
east-north-cast course over the desolate plain, our party became more 
loquacious the nearer we approached the inhabited district. In an 
hour’s fast walk, passing many herds of antelope, we came again on 
the banks of the fine old conduit, the Izhakt, vyhich keeps onwards as 
far as tlie eye can see, in the same unswerving line that has been noted 
before. Its dry bed has here a breadth of some fifteen yards with banks 
elevated much above the country.* On the east side, the line of the 

* Appcnilix U. The Izliaki has the character of a first-class caual, and though Abiilfuda 
relates in a notice of Tekrit in the Taquira ul Buldan, taken from Ibn Sayed, that it was dug in 
the time of tite Khalif Matawakkel, a. n. 8/)0, by Izhak ibn Ibraimn, the chief of the Kbalif’s 
guard, wc may presume that he repaired or re-opened it only; it sutiscqueiitly taking his name, 
after the usage of Muhomedans, whose principal aim seems to have been the erasure of all 
records of the past, so os to refer everything to the immediate era of their own times. At 
present even, the admission of water into an old duct by an opulent individual is a sufficient 
cause for its bn))tism by the name of the party, which it retains until re-excavated by another. 
In Mahomedan countries, in fact, such a system of nomenclature points more to the era of 
decline than to the period of construction of public works, and tbe Izbaki may, therefore, be 
cousidcred as but dragging out an e.\iatence ten centuries ago; for, bad it been in operation at 
o more advanced period than we have mentioned, it would not have perhaps borne its present 
name but the appellation of its last restorer, as these irrigants require periodical dredgings, 
which, in canals of tbe extent of the Izhaki, could only be done by a Government through a 
favourite minister such as Izhaki ibn Ibrahim. Indeed, wc find in the same notice, on the 
authority of Ibn Hokul, who wrote in the tenth century, that the Dijcil, as 1 have remarked in 
the description of that oinal, then severed the Izhaki in two, and it further states that the 
Izhaki was the most northern of all the canals (derived from tbe right bank of the Tigris) 
vrhich watered the territory of Irak (Abulfeda). It is, therefore, certain, that it could not have 
been ill Izhaki’sday open to its full extent, that is from a little below Tekrit and reaching to the 
neighbourhood of Akr Kuf and Baghdad. The Kitab al Akalim rorroborates this in a measure 
by describing the Izhaki as reaching only to Kliatireti or Matiret, as it is variously spelt, on 
the old course of the Tigris, the euct situation of which (unless it be at Ilarbeh, p. 256) I 
cannot define; but in the catalogue of towns in the same work it is represented as standing 
next in order to Al Alth, which position is identified in the present paper. Though I have not 
as yet.traced the Izhaki along the whole of its course, I feel all but convinced that theNatbri- 
yat canal (p. 231^ and Serakha duct (p. 227) *re emanations from it, if one or the other be not 
the trunk stteam itself. The name in the Arabic is written Ise** Jfl lehdti (Isaac), but I 
have placed a a in Men of k befori the deep A, to render the |»oaundation by tbe European 
4tpa.li>ble to error, * 
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rnodern Ferb^tiyeh, now also abandoned since the great plague of 1831, 
is seen to rnn parallel to the course of the ancient duct, whose brea'dth 
contrasts strongly with the attenuated (one yard wide) w'atercourse of 
the present day. Between the Izhaki and the ancient course of the 
Tigris, a complete system of irrigation is seen to have been in force, for 
five other considerable canals, extending like radii from a bend of the 
old channel of the Tigris above the ruins of Harbeh, carried the waters 
of the river over the intermediate space. In two hours from the end of 
the Chall Batikh we had reached the bridge of Harbeh, near which, in 
the spaces between the canals above mentioned, were several camps of 
the Majutnmab, whose inmates had not agreed with the Zabit of the 
Bijeil on the terms demanded by him fur the possession of land within 
the territory of irrigation, and were, therefore, expelled the limits. 
These, however, comparatively rich in flocks and in the possession of 
fire-arms, cared little for expulsion, being too independent to work unless 
upon their own terms. They kept within a certain distance of the bridge 
for fear of surprise by the Bedouins, having their camps between the 
radiating canals for a further security against horsemen, whose advance 
from a distance is duly signalized by scouts con.stantly on the watch 
from the Ijigh embankments of the old conduits. Our parly created some 
alarm to them when afar off, but the smallness of numbers, distinguish» 
ed as we approached, soon set them at ease. 

The Majuramah, as the name implies, arc a large tribe congregated 
from minor families of Arabs, who arc individually so small as to be 
unable to protect themselves, and parts of larger hordes, who have 
originally migrated from a distance on account of feuds or oppression 
on the part of the Government. They lead both a pastoral and agricuN 
tural life, and are only so far nomade as to wander over the territory 
assigned them, which is the most northerly of the cultivated district 
bordering the Tigris and Dijeil. Parties of them are found in the Khalis 
district east of the Tigris, whither they have gone in search of employ¬ 
ment, but by far the greater portion have their residence on the west 
of the stream, and extend from Sumeycheh to opposite Samara. They 
bear the character of most arrant and expert thieves, not in the Bedouin 
sense of the term, wl^o, like the Borderers of old, “ lift’* whole droves 
of cattle at a 'time, and reckon “ border theft and high treason” true 
gentlemanly accomplishments; but as petty larcenists, that, like the 
shark in the wake of a ship, will follow caravans with a prying eye 
until they observe something worth purloining, which they seldom 
fail in the end to secure. On these expeditions they are generally well 
known, and precautions are therefore taken, when a Majumtnah is'iieen 
marehldg in company along the road. Not unfrequently they, isciiiirc, 
desperate wounds in following their fil\’ouTite pursuits; and itaik evefiiog^ 
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Wft have one of the principal men craving a remedy fur ^eafucss and " 
a singing in the left car, ^vliicli, ho says, is the effect of a blow on the 
head, inflicted on him, whilst sitting innocently down in a camp at 
Samara, by a native of that place. On inquiry we find his brother had 
been shot flagrante delicto while removing the contents of a saddle<bag 
from a caravan at night; and this Individual, from a sense of duly in¬ 
culcated by the law of blood, notwithstanding his brother’s ‘crime, was 
at the time of the blow in search of the slayer to take his life in return 
for that of the guilty dead. The party, however, had received a hint of 
the design of our friend, and was beforehand with him, by felling him 
with-a heavy stick, that would have split any ordinary skull into pieces, 
as he sat on the ground patiently awaiting the time for his purpose. 
The blow rendered him insensible for the moment, and paralytic for 
months after, but, although he has not been able to meet the principal 
in the affair since, he (|uietly informs us that he has had partial satisfac¬ 
tion by the deliberate murder of two of his relatives ; so vindictive indeed- 
is this spirit of revenge, that this man openly avows his intention to 
continue the slaughter, as he finds opportunity, for, as he says, his 
“ brother’s blood is still crying unto him for vengeance” on iho 
murderer, who, if lucky enough personally to escape the search which 
this worthy purposes to institute again in a few days, will have to 
lament litc death of many of his tribe before his offence (that of 
killing a highway robber) be expiated. Interested in the subject, we 
asked how many lives, in the event of his not meeting with his real 
enemy, w’ould suffice to atone for the blood of his brother, fie 
coolly responded, “Five! and .as I have shot two there remain but three 
more, whose days, Inshallah! arc numbered.” Such a confession of 
))remcditalcd and wholesale murder did not surprise us, knowing that 
the Arab, at a distamje from the capital, consults only his own passions 
in the commission of any outrage of this nature, and, even there, the 
price of blood is not confined to the strict law of “an eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth, or a life for a life,” o\Ving to the apathy of 
the Government and the influence of party. The Jew and the Chris¬ 
tian, indeed, may be slain by the Mahomedan with comparative impu¬ 
nity, certainly at no risk that his own life shall be forfeit for the slaughter 
of one of his species, whose difference of creed alone causes him to be 
ranked in the eyes of Islam as but little better than carrion. With the 
tribes, however, the evil is not without its good, for “ blood for blood” 
prevents the commission of murder in many «ases, from a dread of the 
consequences involved in the act. After examining our friend’s head 
we commended, his resolution of proceeding again to Samara, adding 
iW we had no better prescription for the cure of his malady than a 
; similar blow on the other- side 9f the cranium, which he was likely 
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^enough to meet with there, and which, doubtless, would eftectnallypre¬ 
vent a return Df the ** singing*’ he complained of, by rendering him for 
ever unconscious of either feeling or sound. It was some time before the 
drift of this was perceived, when a faint smile overspread his sullen 
features, and the miscreant took his leave, by no means pleased with 
the result of his visit. After his departure, his own party condemned 
the blood-tbirsty spirit he evinced, which is not, indeed, usual to the 
extent of this fellow’s disposition, and a fear of being involved in his 
acis had already led most of therr^ to pitch their habitations at a distance 
from his tent, urhich, I am told, seldom contains any other than his 
innocent wives and children; for he himself is constantly abroad, not 
so much on account of the vow he has made, as from dread of a similar 
fate awaiting himself at the hands of the other party, only to be avoided, 
as he supposes, by a constant change of locality. The brand of Cain 
is, indeed, upon him, and, marked as he is, he resembles a wild beast 
at bay, whose aim before he falls is to perpetrate as much mischief as 
he can. 

The night was just closing in when the arrival of .six horsemen was 
announced, and in a few minutes more, armed with sword and lance, 
they dismounted at our bivouac, which was made in the same position 
as it was a few evenings before. Wo found Ilassan, the Dellim Sheikh, 
whom we had addressed by letter from the Mujummah camp, had de¬ 
spatched his uncle, four brothers, and his son on the instant, to do our 
bidding, and to escort us wherever we thought fit to go. They were all 
fine-looking men, and, as usual with the Bedouin tribes, had h. natural 
air of independence and freedom which cannot even be assumed by the 
partially domesticated families, wlio act as shepherds only, or are em¬ 
ployed for the cultivation of the soil. Though but poorly clad, as most 
Bedouins are in the Zebun,* Aaba, and Kefiych, with a greasy sheep¬ 
skin, worn like the hussar pelisse on one shoulder, and the whole much 
the worse for wear, their chief knew the position he was entitled to, 
and at once assumed it qp the carpet beside me; first, however, perform¬ 
ing the Bedouin salutation of laying cheek to cheek oh cither side the 
face, a ceremony I could well have dispensed with, redolent -as his 
person was of an unwashed sojourn in Bedouin camps, and heightened 
by the effluvium from the sheepskin which I was embracing, and which, 
from its shining appearance, had doubtless performed the office of tabic 
napkin by day, while at night it had answered for a covering, perhaps 

* The Zebun jij is the outer garment worn within doors; the Aaba is ft mantle or 
rloftk thrown loosely over the person when abroad, and the Kedyeh is the name of the ' 
pecniiar kerchief worn as a head-dress by all Arabs, the marics upon which in many easea om^ey ‘ 
the name of the tribe, and in this respect resemble tlie insignia worn in the head-dr#t^.'Ab^ 
Scottish clans, * 
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during a score of years. Mutual inquiries as to beallli Laving been^ 
gone through, and his companions seated around on the ground, he in¬ 
formed us that Hassan, the chief Sheikh, had desired them to accompany 
us across to the Euphrates, or to Eblis* if we had a mind to go there. 
This was a compliment which, however rude it would sound in English, 
meant nothing more than the party was entirely at our disposal. 
They informed us that the fugitives of the morning we|e a party of 
their own people, who left them the night before in search of plunder. 
They had met each other on the road and described the numbers of our 
party with exactness, though we had ^ot seen them. It appears they 
had succeeded in capturing some five or six laden beasts belonging to 
thcDijeil district, and hurried oifto secure their prey beyond the reach of 
pursuit, which, they imagined, had already commenced when we hove 
in sight of them. Our new friends expressed some disappointment 
when told it was not our intention to proceed, as we had purposed, 
to the Euphrates; but the wound I had received in the leg from the 
accident of last night served appropriately as an excuse, and not the 
having satisfied ourselves with regard to the extent of the Chali Batikh, 
with which they would have been but little pleased. The blood still 
on my clothes satisfied them on the former head, but it subjected 
me to a five minutes’ commiseration from the whole parly, which, 
fulsome and unmeaning as it was, could scarcely be submitted to with 
patience. It shows, however, the contrast in the Bedouin character, 
which is a compound of dignity and obsequiousness, the former being 
the natural attribute of man in an independent position, who, confident 
of his power, and proud of the lineage from whence he is sprung, cares 
not for privations or poverty as long as he is personally free, though 
he is cunning enough in his attempts at softening these hardships of 
his life, by every means that avarice can adopt. Where there^is a 
prospect of advantage, by the exercise of the latter part of his charac¬ 
ter, he will fawn and flatter at a rate sufficient to disgust before 
he has been five minutes in company, while, on the other hand, he dis¬ 
plays his powerj when thinking necessary to resort to il, in all manner 
of cruelties and oppressions. Yet he is (or was) not without his code 
of honour, in which the rights of hospitality and the sanctity of plighted 
word were esteemed, at one time, as sacred and inviolable. Now they 
are but as bywords in many tribes, owing, in most instances, to decep¬ 
tions that have been practised on the Bedouins by the Turks, whose 
great aim has been and is still, on account of their own weakness, to sow 
^iii^^nsions among them, and to reduce the strength of the larger tribes 
^1^'^piuing family against family. The Dellim, however, a>e but a hybrid 
jgkee and not strictly Bedouins, though a portion of them follow the 

* (.fikdji One of Hie cngnomeiM of the arch enemy of mankind. 
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.^Bedouin asages and manners. They are reputed rich, and possess both 
banks of the Euphrates from Hit'to Pelujeh, opposite Baghdad. In our 
conversation with these people the true extent of the Chali Batikb was 
explained as we found it; it would have been otherwise, there is but 
little doubt, had they not known we had traced it in the morning. We 
glean from them that there is a'siinilar embankment and dike further to 
the north, named Chali Jalil ad Darb, somewhere opposite to Samara; 
but they all agree upon its limited extent, and we infer the excavation 
and embankment were executed for a like purpose.* They remained 
as our guests during the night, and had every reason to be pleased with 
their entertainment, for we were enabled to procure a sheep from the 
cultivators with which they were regaled and doubtless enjoyed, as 
among themselves it is but seldom they taste animal food. The follow* 
ing morning wc sent them rejoicing on their way to their tents, with 
a new suit of apparel for the Sheikh and some articles of clothing.for 
each of themselves ; promising them an early visit on their own grounds, 
which, they assure us, abound in wrecks of former cities, over which 
they will be delighted to escqrt us. 

March 28th .—We now bent our steps to the shoulder of land, lopped 
off, as it were, by the change in the Tigris’s course, which, situated as 
it was between the old channel of the river, the Atheim, as it formerly 
existed, and the large intestinal stream, the Katul al Kesrawi, contained 
many cities, and perhaps the position of Opis also. Modern geogra¬ 
phers, either ignorant or forgetful of the great change the Tigris under¬ 
went, have insisted on identifying the ruins in the extreme angle embra¬ 
ced by the arms of the Katul kl Kesrawi with the vestiges of the lost 
Opis; but, as the remains in question are evidently of a comparatively^ 
recent time, and, moreover, not in the position which we can fairly 
accord to Opis, we are compelled to seek for the site of this city in 
another place. Passing through the ruins of Harbeh (where, by the 
bye, we had further proof of a pre-Islam era in finding a much-worn 
female face in terra cotta, having between the hair, which is high and 
curling, the curved horns of the bull as represented in the sketch of 
devices accompanying the paperf), we crossed the old channel of tho 
Tigris, and in an hour and seven minutes from the bridge of Harbeh came 
upon another arm of the great labyrinth of canals that, previous to the 

* I hare little doubt but the embankment and dike of the Chali Jalil ad Darb, when riaited, 
will be found to correapond with the poaition in which, it. may be presumed, the great dam 
for the northern arni of the Katul al Kesrawi was conitructed across the Tigris, and in like 
manner, as the embankment and dike of the Chali B^kh relieved the pmasure oa the dams, 
probably cros^jike 1!%rip between it and Jibbareh ; so also the Chali Jalil ad Darb md its 
trench acted oiti^^ety-Ti^ve for the northern bund when eztraordiuaiy freshes threatened its 
stability. ■,-> 

t Marked a. 

39 b 
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jrraption, emanated from the Katul now on the other tide of the river., 
A platform of brick, imbedded in the soil of a great age, points to the 
position of a bridge* across it, and its direction would show that it was tl^e 
arm that supplied the town on the east bank of the old bed of the Tigris, 
just north of Tel Aabr. Twenty-one minutes further on, in an east-south- 
east direction, after crossing the minor bed of the Shatayt, we stood 
upon a lofty mound of ruin, now termed Tel Dhahab,t that was strew¬ 
ed in every direction around with bricks and vast quantities of pottery, 
marking the site of an old town (of which perhaps the rooqnd was the 
citadel) that had derived its water apparently from one of the canals 
noted in page 248. Unlike the soil bounding the old channel of the Tigris 
to the west, the district here is a kind of friable marl, without a blade 
of verdure, and bearing every appearance of having been frequently 
submerged. Quitting Tel ^habab, we cantered in the direction of a 
still loftier heap that appeared within a mile of us, being situate on the 
other side of a deep and broad indentation which we had to cross, and 
in the bottom of which we lost sight of the mounds altogether. To our 
surprise, too, instead of being a mile off, as we bad supposed, the party 
coming on at a walk were occupied an hour, so deceptive was the dis¬ 
tance across the valley, in reaching Tel Manjur, the name of this eleva¬ 
tion, which is certainly the highest and most considerable mass in the 
whole country. Standing on its summit we had no difficulty in recog¬ 
nising the indentation^; we had crossed as the continuity of the Athoim 
in former ages, when the Tigris was confined in its old channel to the 
west; and, much interested in the subject, the determined position^ of 
surrounding tumuli, in an examination made on this andAhe subsequent 
day, proved the whole to have formed at one time the continuous walls 
of a considerable town that was of circular shape on three of its sides, 
and straight, as I judge, on the west face, or that running parallel with 
the indentation formerly occupied by the Atheim. The character of 
these mounds, Manjur particularly, differed from all others we had seen 
in our progress, for, though much loftier than the rest, there was but 
little debris of material exposed, like in ruins of a comparatively recent 

• 

* See Appendix W. 

t Tel (Jliisthe common epithet for a "mound.** Dhahab "8*1A** Dhahab and 

Maiynr have occupied oppoaite angles formed by the junction of the Athmm with the Tigris in 
the early ages. The old fortress of Tel Aabr seems to have been an outwork of the former, 
and Tel Hyr would appear to have performed the same office for the larger city of Bfaigur. 
See Appendix X, for bearings at Tel Dhahab. 

A % Mi^ed s a a on the map. 

I I went to the whole of the mounds of Maryur, and took bearings for their individual posi- 
tkma from the summits of each. These ate in the Appendiz under Y. Mai^, its present 
Arabic name, signifies " fashioned,** and, perhaps, tradition^y implies tiie former 

beauty of the place. 
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dato; the whole beiog buried under the aooumulated dutt of age*, which, 
indeed, is the chai^cteristic of the older vestiges in all this country. 
The diameter of the city, one geographical mile and a half, whatever 
its name may have been, proves its extent; and, in addition to its vene¬ 
rable appearance, we found, strewed about the surface of the surround¬ 
ing country, fragments of saws and double-edged knives, or flints per¬ 
haps, neatly made from agate,* the usual quantity of pottery and 
highly corroded coins in copper, besides, on an adjoining mound, the 
erect naked figure of a female in terra cotta, with her arms close to her 
sides, and the hands, though broken off, distinguishable as having sup¬ 
ported the breasts; the whole, however rude, being the image probably 
of the presiding goddess of the country, whose statuettes are frequently 
found in all parts, fashioned both in marble and clay, and in this minor 
shape, perhaps, formed the household deity of its people.f 
Before claiming a position for the ancient Opis on the ruined site 
known as the modern Manjur, it may be as well to take a retrospec¬ 
tive glance at the records of historians and geographers of antiquity 
that in any way treat of it or its adjacent streams, so as to render the 
identity as complete as possible, for, since a better knowledge of the 
country has been obtained, I have changed my opinion with regard 
to the royal conduit, the Katul al Kesrawi, being a work of the Sassanian 
agc8,$ and, on subsequent reflection, identify the canal with the Pbuskus 
of Xenophon.§ Of the works in my possession, or that I have had 
access to, Yakut is decidedly the roost copious of the Mahomedan 
writers, and in his Majm al Buldan, in speaking of the Katnl, refers ila 
excavation to the Kesrawi or Caesars, the distinctive appellation of the 
Sassanian kings of Persia; at the same time, however, he does not 
attribute the work to any particular monarch of that house, but givea 
the usual information employed by his sect,—the “ days of ignorance,”||, 
—as the period of construction, which may bear reference to any era 
prior to Mahomedanism. It allows sufficient latitude, however, to give- 
it consideration even as a design of a remoter age than the Sassanian^ 

* Thete are repreaented in the aketdi sheet of devices, &e. d d, 

t The rude effigy here noticed is shown in the sketch accompanyii^ the paper under e, and 
the same figure excellently designed in maiUe found at Babylon is seen under e o. 

t In a previous p^ier on the Katnk, the traffitiona of the country and notices of the Arab 
geographer Yakut! ma^ me describe the canal as a w(»k of the Sassanian^ from the Kesrawi 
bemg named as the monatdis of tiie poriod when it flourished. The term will, however, ^>ply 
to an earlier Perrian dynasty, andfrom other notices in histmy we may, perhaps, refer its ex¬ 
cavation to the era tiie Kakmian kings. __ 

$ This I shall endeavour to explain hereafter. 

II Ayam si Jahiliyeb, heathen darkness,** lit. *'days of ^orante,” com- 

priring the whole period between the creation and the advent of Mahomed, when the light 
first dawned upon the Arab, 
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and there is little doubt but that the Katul al Kesrawi really existed in 
a highly flourishing condition in the very early history of those kings 
under the name of Duras* (Dura of Scripture perhapsf), certainly the 
Dura| of Zosimus and Dural Harith of Yakut,§ now abbreviated to Dur, 
the name of the modern village situate a little north of the spot, where 
the canal emanates from the Tigris.|| The historians of Julian’s 
campaign^ enumerate, besides, many towns on the line of retreat subse¬ 
quent to the Roman array crossing the Tigris at Ctesiphon, of which 
Hurncre, Duras, and Symbri are yet recognisable, the first and last in 
Samara and Zimbur** of the present day, and Duras is another title of 
the Katul, owing to its source being at Dur, the ruined position occu¬ 
pied by the modern village of the name alluded to above. So far we 
have positive evidence of identity, and in the terra Duras we cannot 
fail to trace the Torna of Theophanes, and the Tornadotus of Pliny, 
in connection with Major Rawlinson’s expositionff of the appellations 
Katul and Katur, the names by which the conduit is imperfectly known 
to the ignorant people of the present day, but mentioned fully as the 
Katul al Kesrawi in the works of all Arab geographers. 

Prior to these more direct noticesJ| of the great conduit, we have but 

* Zosimu-s, book iii. 

t Rich’s Kurclistiui iiuil Ninovcli, vol.ii. chap, xviii.; Daniel iii. 1. Kitto, however, deems 
the place without the prot inco of Babylon, and merely an idle supposition (Bib. Cyclop.). 

4; Zosimus, iii. The treaty of Jovian, which wrested the eastern provinces os for west as 

Nisibis, was ignominiously couclluded here after the death of the £m]>eror Juliao. Dura is 
mentioned by Polybius also as a fortified place during the wars of Antioehus against the rebels 
of Media and Persia. 

§ Majm al Biihlan, art. Katul. 

II Described in Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, April 1847. Its position has been well 
determined. 

f Zosimus and Marcc]]. Ainmian. The ill-fated Julian, I have no doubt, met bis death 
on the banks of the Katul al Kesrawi, in the vicinity of Samara. 

•* At the place mentioned the Katul has been cut through by the irruption of the Tigris. 
Symbri, or Zimbur, was overwhelmed in the catastrophe that involved the whole country in 
one common min by the destruction of the great conduit. It was situated on the Katul be¬ 
tween the now ruined cities of Nai and Akbara, and to the north-west of the modern village of 
Sindiyeh, on the cn.st l^uik of the Tigris, as it at present flows. 

tt Royal Geographical Journal, vol. x. part 1,93, and noteD’Uerbelot notices the Katul 
when the Klialif Matawakkel contemplated the building, or, as it should be, the restoration 
only of Samara under the happy Mahomedan title of Serrmenrai, a facetious Arabicised form 
of ita more fuicient name. It would appear, indeed, that the titles of all the cities in this tract, 
under whatever dynasty, had reference in some way to the pleasantness of the locality, for 
Qadesbreh, Sumere Karkh, Gorm Kins, KwmigfA'W Serrmenrai, have, perhapa, an affinity in 
meaning. These were used when new works df afljjpe^ ^re projected, to the deatroction, in 
moat coses, of the older names. ■' 

the above was written I have lib. v. chap. 6, that both Dnraand 

th e Katn) al Kesrawi ore mentioned in the WAf^w Ma ^^ns the Great, against the rebels of 
Media, almost,under the same finms as they M^wfeft^llMaheniedatt antboni and,- fttdeed,''aa 
they are colloquially named by the better infimiiiNl the present day. In the History of the 
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collaleral testimony of its existence, and this I ventare to draw from the 
weirs and other impediments” mentioned by Arrian as placed by the 
Persians across the Tigris to hinder an enemy’s fleet from invading 
them that way.* By Arrian and Strabo these impediments are placed 
at Opis and Seleucia,t up to which towns, noticed as the emporiums 

Seleuci<l« in Syria, published in London by Oaborne in 1747> p> 210, the country is minutely 
described between the Lyeu 8 (the modern Zab) and the “ King's ditch" (the Katiil al Kesrawi), 
ns unfit for the marching of troops, while the liater is pointed out in the speech'^'of Zeuxfls as 
an obstacle to success in the event of the d&teh being possessed by the enemy. 

In itself this passage of Polybius will confirm the existence of the Katul al Knrawi in con¬ 
nection with Dura so far bock as the third century before the Christan era, and the aspect of 
the country' north of this great conduit will be found from my own description, a few pages 
further on, to be in all respects unchanged, for it is naturally a desert tract in all ages, as 
noticed by Xenophon, from the time the Greeks crossed the Physcus to their arrival at the 
villages of Paryi^is, near the Zab. Hcracliiu’s Campaigns will also bear witness to the ditli- 
culties of the country and the nature of the excavation, the " royal ditch" opposing great 
obstacles to the advance of an enemy. The disasters of Julian’s retreat are all perhaps re¬ 
ferable to the same cause, for immediately his forces crossed the Duros, the Desert was entered, 
and the enemy possessed of the canal continued to barastf them whenever they approached its 
banks for water, which the troops were necessitated to do, for beyond was a pgrehed-up waste. 
On the banks of the conduit, Julian met his death, and at Dur his successor Jovian signed away 
the frontier fortresses of Rome to the Persian monarch. Sec Aniniian. Marcell,, Zosiinus, and 
others. 

* Arrian, book vii. chap. 7. 

t Strabo, book xvi. chap. 1. Opis, when Strabo wrote, appears to have declined in a great 
measure, to he succeeded by the city Antiochia, founded by Antiochus Sutcr, the son of Seleucus 
Nicator, for he mentions it as a mere village, evidently decaying in the presence of the rival 
city, or cities rather, of the Seleucidse, which were then increasing on the Tigris and subsequent¬ 
ly known as the Beth Scluki in the Syrian records. Pliny, in his sixth book, chap. 17, notices 
Antiochia, which, if not actually Opis under a new name, may perhaps coincide with the position 
occupied by Tel Dhaliab, the remains of an extensive town contiguous to the mounds of Man- 
jur, and resembling that ancient city, in having, ns I have mentioned in describing it, an out" 
work at Tel Anbr on the bank of the ancient Tigris, similar to that at Tel Ilyr, which, to nil 
appearance, was connected with Opis or Manjiur. After describing Sitoki, Pliny says, Ah occasu 
antem Antiochia (eadem Appollonia Ptolctnfci) inter duo flumiiia, Tigrin et Tornadotum." 
Here its position is noticed distinctly between the Tigris and the canal, and it appears to me that 
he is equally clear on the position of Apamia, a contemporary town erected by the same mo¬ 
narch, now represented, os I imagine, by the modem name Qadcsiyeh. 1 quote his own 
words,—“Item Apamia, cui nomcn Antiochus matris sme imposuit, Tigris circumfunditur. 
Hiec dividitur Archoo.” . 

Considering the context this specifies the positbn of Apamia as also between the Tigris and 
the Katul al Kesrawi, and environed as it were by the river; the Archous dividing at passing 
through the town itself. The position of Qadesiyeh answers to the description exactly liy the 
Al Kaim branch of the Katul, cut from the Tigris a Uttle to the north-prestword, passing imme- 
diatdy north of the city, while the Tigris itself, sweeping round the steep promontory, is 
within half a mile of its walls to the south. A branch of the great Katul, at the same time 
passing the walls to the west, threw off a duct whieh led through the ramparts imo the heart tit 
the enclosed town, verifying the writer’s description of the Archous, end the place 19 genffiL 
in every particular. It aflSnds, indeed, almost conclusive proof of the identity of the Torimuhit^. 
with the Kattdal Kesrawi, and Qaderiyeb withthe Apamia of the Seleumdc. AfaUdwe ^piam 
of Qadesiydi will be found m the pages of Beng. Asiat. Soc.Joum. for April 1847, whnw I hare 
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of the surrounding eonntry, 4 he Tigris is represented as navigable 0Dl5r»^ 
which, on a little consideration, is strictly trne, though the causes for 
the stoppage of a further upward progress of vessels from the sea haa 
been misrepresented, either wilfully or through ignorance. This is 
self'Cvident, for the Tigris at the present day, though the artificial 
impediments no longer exist, is still as unfavourable to navigation 
beyond the site assigned to Opis, from natural causes alone; for between 
Manjur add Qadesiyeh the geological features of the country change, 
from a hard sandstone region of some elevation, at once into depressed 
alluvial plains; the descent from one to the other being so steep as 
to occasion a ladder>like succession of rapids, down which the current 
pours at such an accelerated pace as nearly to stop a steam vessel’s 
progress *, while in the vicinity of Manjur the same vessel’s rate against 
the stream would be three .'.to four miles per hour.* Daring eight 

detailed the eanaU and the dimenabna of the town. The Nahrwan there mentioned is a modem 
but erroneous name in use for the Ratal al Kesrawiofthe books. I was so much struck with its 
appearance and locality as to give a large sketch of the spot with the paper alluded to, which haa 
not apiieared, for reasons I am ignorant of. The late Dr. Ross, however, has made a.rough plan 
of the place accompanying his Journal to Opis (vol. xi. part 2, page 128, in the pages of the Royal 
Geographical Society’s Journal), which, though minute, sufficiently well represents the features 
around. Since 1 became better acquainted with the vestiges in this country, I am enabled t» 
pronounce Qadesiyeh, from the constmetion and materials of its walls, as a post-llahylonian 
city, and by this expression 1 mean the period succeeding the Babylonian decline, the Mace¬ 
donian conquest, and the rise of the Parthian power. I have before described the difference 
between the structures of this time and those of a Babylonian era (Narrative of Journey oil 
Survey of the Katul and Nahrwan, art. Mismu). In the former the absence of reeds between 
the layers of brick is the only peculiarity, and Qadesiyeh is wanting in this respect also. The 
Arabs ascribe its erectioa to Dakianus (Decianos), according to my late friend Dr. Ross. The 
statue found tliere mentioned by him, and now in the possession of General Taylor, is also 
corroborative of its era and pagan origin. Mahomedan writers (Abulfeda particularly) describe 
it as fiunoui for the manufacture of various kinds of glass. Great quantities are certainly found 
there. Its present name, Abulfeda says, vras accorded toit because its inhabitants were deemed 
peculioily sonctided in a Mahomedan age. The term from whence it is derived, oertainly 
meana " pure” and “ holy," but Qadesiyeh, in reference to places, also implies " a paradise" or 
“ pleasant spot." Cadis, in Spain, is an example from the same root; a name pven to the 
spot by the Arab conquerors of the west. With some confidence, I shall now restore its name 
of Apamia on the map. > 

In Rich’s time it appears, from his deacription of a viait to Qadesiyeh (Kurdistan sod Nine¬ 
veh)^ that the spot whm theunsge was found hsd die name of N^ige, «ad4he Ratal bote, also 
the name of EWa. The former may, perhaps, be referable to Mebo, the qieosl ffinnity of 
Babylonia so often mentioned in Scripture, and in the latter we may probably trace the Arehoua 
of Plmy. 

*' My journey upwards , in April 1846 proved ibis. The ftdiowing are ttrtncledfrom 4be 
Bengal Aiistie -Soriety^s • Jonraal, AfgUL 1847, relative M the sohjeet t«<-^Tfae stream is.now 
becoming mote from tbs mores^ declivity of its shingly bed* ss we epproaeh the oeigbe 
Kbon DMoiyeb} our progress, tberefeve,’ is pn^ortimwlly slow (p. 306)^*r> "At 
ft dffr;ioiiiiHi te far thr. night inexa^ tbe esine spot we spteltka nigte on three yeera ngObV 
O adesi y e h then hose w^st’^msth^wset tonorth-meiih we st. Agsm, "I woenet aarry whsA-tee 
daMming rsys of the son obliged us to stop, for I felt much flitigtted, .lMiviiig been on ay legs 
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moii^B of the yesr tbo voeky tidgo4bat onMises the hed ol #0 ^Tigris fi 
M> ehallow as to affiml ootdeptii- for laden veteela, even eonld they 
pme the currents Traehingf too, is im'praetieable out of the limitii bf 
the aUavium, owing to the shingle flats that extend frMn the ehon to B 
great distance in the harder traets preventing a o6ninlanieation by 
means of ropes with the vessel; nor, indeed, will the great height of the 
oliffs bounding the valley of the Tigrie in this part^permit of it. The 
navigation beyond Maojur is therefore never resorted to a^ Mb prasent 
day, and certainly never could have been, without the aid of great steam 
power. 

The erection of the dams, or weirs, by the Persians must then have 
been for some other object, and not as a barrier, as Arrian says, to the* 
advance of an enemy. The locality, while it admitted the sea-going 
vessels up to the very verge of the rocky tract, and thus offered an 
eligible spot for the mart of Opis, was advantageous also in a geological 
view to the erection of dams across the bed of the river, for retaining 
the Tigris at a high level throughout the year to supply the great artifi¬ 
cial streams, the empty beds of which now traverse the province on 
either side to a great extent; that of the KatuI al Kesrawi bolding a 
course of 250 miles, exclusive of its lateral derivatives. In the plains 
bordering on the Persian rivers we can trace similar canals drawn from 
the main streams, step by step as it were, on their descent to the allu¬ 
vial districts, and at Hawiza on the Kerkha, at Ahwaz and Shuster on 
the Kuran, we find raised embankments or dams of surprising magni¬ 
tude and construction across the beds of the rivers, in the same way as 
they are said to exist at a spot called Kanatir, a little east of Q.ade8iyeh 
on the Tigris; certainly the most eligible spot for such works, owing to 
the confined space of the valley of the Tigris, and the height and 
hardness of the cliffs on either hand, with which their ends were doubt¬ 
less connected. Though I have not as yet examined these, from passing 
the spot in spring rises of the stream, 1 have personally observed the 
strong ripplings occasioned by their presence underneath, extending in 
a broken but straight line of foaming water, and, with some confidence, 

the whole day i mdeed, nothing bat the greatest perseeeranee and attentioit to die eteerage of 
a eteam veaieli through aadi intricate navigation as we have had today, could enrare her 
making any pngreu. The bed of the river ia fuU of ielande and ahin^'lflate, and ai there ia 
in diie eeaeon of the year, but one channd of euffldent dept£ which receives the whde stream, 
it occasions, where it is thus confined, a considmable &U or rs^iid; some of which, notwidi- 
standing a heavy iontii>eut wind set in enabling us to let sad, we could aaocelysamidiint** 
(p. a07). *' From Khen ]^bOldiyeh the bottom has changed to a bard shii^Ie; over vAieh die ’ 
current runs, tria^ eldM mle of siz and a half geogrqriiied mike per honr” (p. 802^. '* ■ ' 

ConaidBring the ahova dw removal of the darnel^ ‘Akoasader to render die Tigiir tfist e 
navigdile will be considered, I diiiik, aw(»kofsBpererogatiini,for lameonvmoedthail’ISIIidkr 
Nemduis nor Oneaecfitea hold ee 4hey were, eonid have shown a stem against the toithsi'diit 
here eweepa down betwen^he diffk. 
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view these masses of masonry as the remains of the and Ihlpe^' 

diments” said by Arrian to have been destroyed by Alexander the Ghreat, 
as they offered obstacles to the navigation. There can be little doubt, 
however, but these dams were really designed for the exclnsive service 
of the canal, which opens at Dur and AlKaim on the east of the Tigris; 
the former mouth being twenty-five miles, the latter but four above the 
site of Kanatir, which term signifies “ the bridges,” a name* in general 
use for ruined works of this description among the ignorant Arabs now 
residing in their vicinity. 

Arrian’s misconception of the nature of these works cannot, however, 
be passed over in silence, for, with the laudable motive of extolling the 
deeds and valour of the Macedonian hero, he should not, without in¬ 
quiry, have recorded him guilty of acts that savour little, of the high- 
minded policy which generally distinguished the conquests of Alexan¬ 
der the Great, or of his expressed wishes for the improvement of the 
acquired territories, the revenues of which in this part were enormous, 
and principally attributable to the complete system of irrigation estab¬ 
lished by the Persians. The destruction of massive works in rivers, 
.such as the Tigris, cannot be remedied in a day, and such an act as 
Alexander’s must have immediately involved whole districts in one 
common ruin, by withdrawing from the towns on the canals the 
element not only necessary to the subsistence of their population, but 
also required for the irrigation of the adjoining country. Besides, the 
demolition of such dikes, instead of rendering the Tigris more navi¬ 
gable, would have the contrary effect of exposing the river upwards 
from the sea to a current of double velocity, in addition to many other 
evils which will readily suggest themselves, by a restrained river being 
suddenly let loose into its old channel, that had, perhaps, been but par¬ 
tially occupied only for years before. The dams, indeed, made the upward 
navigation more easy by checking the stream; and I have shown before 
that beyond Opis or Manjur, in the absence of artificial impediments, 
the river waanot adapted for vessels at any time. The Persians had, 
therefore, no need to erect such works for defensive purposes, but, having 
designed them for hydraulic requirements, it is easily imagined they 
made use of them when hard pressed by an invading enemy, according 
to the invariable custom ^ey had of laying waste the territory on their 
retreat, especially necessary, perhaps, before a victorious army, such As 
Alexander led. The destruction of the dams, however, while it might 


do injury to the Macedonian fleet, certainly redounded to the glory of 
.|he conqueror, by inflicting calamity on the country, and in this light, 
pjij^’aps, Arrian has recorded it in an off-tand stylej attributing the 

* The Guntenh of Lynch’i ezodkiit map; ihe aiiigulw ia ihoa pronovno^ .„^huiiatir. 
or properly Kanatir, being the plural form of the w(»d. 1 intmid vintiiig thuf spfn in boats 
when the river ia low at the beginnmg of October next. 
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•fe«Uon of iho wofin "to. a wropg motive, it may bo from hie owo 
jgnomnce of . their satotei bat if it really happened as described, we 
-most rank the act as barbarous as it was misconceived on the paist of 
Alexandeiv and probably perpetmted daring on orgie such as that which 
consigned Persepolis to the flames. 

In my former narrative of the survey of the Katul I have expressed a 
doubt as to the existence of dams across the Tigris; bat since an ex* 
tended examination of the derivatives from it has been nUtf e 1 have 
become more impressed with its great magnitude, and now believe that 
either arm of it must have had its respective dam. Considering also 
the evidence of Arrian with reference to these works, 1 have little hesi* 
tation in according to this great intestinal conduit an antiquity co*eval 
with the Macedonian conquest of the East from the destruction of the 
impediments by Alexander. The subsequent recognition of the canal 
as the Tornadotus of Pliny, not only in name, but in the ruined Apamia 
of Antiochus Soter, still on its banks, places it in a highly flourishing 
condition in the time of the Seleucidee; and wo may infer, also, that it 
was equally prosperous and rich under the Persian rule prior to the 
Macedonian invasion, or Alexander would not have led his troops to 
the conquest of a barren soil. Premising this, in the words above in 
italics the classic reader may, perhaps, without much ingenuity, recog* 
nixe the Katul al Kesrawi in the Pbuskus* of Xenophon’s Anabasis, 

* I have adopted this orthography of the name of the stream recorded by Xenophon firom 
Dr. Vincent’s paper on the nte of Opis (vide “ Commerce of the Ancients,” vol. i. p. 634), for I 
have not the Greek original, nor can I find the term written anywhere in the Greek chairacter. 
Spelmaun’s translation gives Physcus as the Eiiglisli equivalent, and this orthography may have 
hitherto confused rather than cleared the queesUo vexata of its identity. Phuskus appears to me 
an appropriate name enough for such an internal conduit, as traceable in some vray through 
^v«nci; or 4v(rxor, both derivates, I think, of the word 4v«» in the Greek language. T leave the 
decision, however, to the learned. The clever and laborious paper on Opis by tlie late erudite 
Dean oS Westminster is of little use, owing to ignorance of locality at the period it was written, 
and the same,, may be said of those parts of Reunell’s “Expedition of Cyrus” that treat of this 
subject, from the like cause. It is to be regretted, indeed, by the lovers of geographical science, 
that these two able men could not possibly have visited every locality thej^have attempted to 
unravel, for the masterly style in which they have handled the weapons they were provided with 
could not then fiul of yielding great results. D’Anville, too, has arduously endeavoured to 
rescue the early footsteps of our race from the mist that has hidden them, but his 
unfortunately were leas clear than those of his successors} and, indeed, in attempting to iden¬ 
tify the Tornadotus of Pliny, he. has in some measure tad his followers astray through the 
misoaught sound of the Arab name Atbeim by the unpra^ed ear of flie quaint old Tavernier, 
who has marked it in his second voyage as the Odoiae of Chaldea (book ii. chap. vii. 83); and, 
■peaking of Tavernier, T may notice another error which is not of-so innocent a nature, for in 
describing a data ac^s the Tigris, in pi^ 82 of the finghsh translation of the same book, he 
states it to befiSMfy/aMimir iteep.f Either this is an egrqi^us error of the tnu^lafor or am egte- 
gions euggen^B In thewril&, though the spot be atodes to is sufficiently atarmhig^ ^^the 
descent upon rafts. The tradition he appends to it is, however, corroborative of .the,,j^dsteooe 
of such works la the times ef tiie Kaianiaa monarchs of Persia. 

’ t By subsequent rel^iunee to'the French originni, I find it is an error of tiumiatlon. 

40 b 
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though the recognition may be of little extra value, Between it and 
the Tigrie, then occupying its old bed oontigudns to Harbeh and Akbara, 
there lay a valuable tract of country, covered as with a net by the 
branches that emanated from the great artery, which, wide, rapid, and 
deep, was its defensive bulwark also from without in time of war.* Of 
such magnitude was the design, that rivers, the Atheim and the Diyaleb, 
were absorbed in the canal itself ;f ^tbe former even being entirely arrest¬ 
ed in the hills, to allow of the broad and deep valley it occupied, here 
bisecting the province, being filled up so as to carry the canal above the 
face of the adjoining country.^ A conduit dispensing such copious 
draughts, and also impassable by an. enemy except at the bridges, must 
have been eminently navigable in itself, and—distant from the Tigris, as 
it flowed in the early ages, but nine miles, which tract, by a glance at 
the map will be seen, was c,)(ossed by its ducts also—oiFered the most 
eligible situation for a mart such as Opis is represented to have been. 
The elevated rocky ridge crossing the country here would not permit 
vessels, as has been shown, to proceed to a closer proximity with the' 
canal; neither could the canal, to reap the full benefit of the elevated 
soil, be cut so as to approach nearer to the Tigris by a single mile, where 
Nature has placed the insuperable bar to further navigation, without 
sacrificing advantages the artificial stream was specially designed for. 
The position of Manjur, which I claim for the site of the ancient Opis, 
occupies an exact central position between the dry beds of the artificial 
and natural streams, whether these be referred to as the Katul al 
Kesrawi and Shatayt of the moderns, the Tigris and Tornadotus 
of Pliny, or under the still older forms of Phuskus and Tigris of Xeno* 
phon. Manjur has, at present, a diameter of two miles, and, from its' 
peculiar position, may fairly be considered as identical with that 
accorded to the great central entrep6t of Opis; Tel Hyr of the map 
being, as I imagine, its outwork on the river, while the whole space 
between, as evidenced in the present remains, formed the luburbs of 
the vast mart and the residence of its traders. The ducts marked on 
the map, now levered from the Katul by the irruption of the Tigris, once 
radiated around Opis in every direction, and not only irrigated its 
gardens and cultivations, but afforded a means of conveyance for the 
produce of the country from the inland towns to the emporium of the 
district *, while, at the sadtb time, the imports from the sea, landed at 

* See Heraeliut’t Csmpugna. He abandoned bta detigBs np<ni Ctenidum fir<nn.lhabyi^ to 
orott die Arbs or Natban, the Nahnuui of the countiyy and the name of that portiim of the 
Katut al Kearawi below the Diyaleb river.' Vide Narrative of Survey of Nahrwsu, IS4^. . 

' t'The first i% the Arab name of the stream' that hfs been so longiponfoundod.e^ the 
PhuakiK. Hm W it the Gyndes of anriqtuly (Herod.), and tlie Tamam and Hohran of the 
Atiifc l tte g r a piiera. 

t Bandi Atheim. See Narralive of Survsy of Katid and Nabrwan, 1649. 
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T«l Hyr, when Opia was ilia mirt, and at 7el Aabr, perhip% when 
Amidehia enperoeded it, were retvrned by many of these aiqiaedbete 
to the great oondoit itself,.the numeroas towns and villages of whieh 
bad immediate communication with the camvan routes leading’ to 
Assyria, Armenia, and Persia.* 

So fiir we have bad only historical and descriptive geography to 
contend with; bat the metrical geography of the Anabasis is worthy of 
much consideration, while, at the same time, I confess an inability to 
apply the distances quoted by Xenophon in determining the ixact site 
of Opis, though'the route of the “ ten thousand’* is sufficiently oorrd- 
borative of the position I wish to assign to it at Manjur, to prevent any 
material objections being offered, especially when we refleot on the dis¬ 
tressed position of the Greeks and the difficulty opposed in marching 
through a canal country, to the correct keeping of the itinerary of the day’s 
performance, where innumerable streams from the Phuskns, or KatuI, 
had to be crossed by small bridges. It will be best, therefore, to assume 
at once, that the twenty Parasangs recorded by Xenophonf as the dis¬ 
tance between Sitaki, allowed to occupy a near position to the present 
bridge of boats at J^aghdad, and Opis, represented by the mounds of 
Manjur, are correct; for their equivalent, or fifty geographical miles, 
exceeds by ten miles only the distance between the places as the croW 
flies,! Xenophon nowhere tells us that in this part of the jonrney, 
the nearest route to Opis by the Tigris, supposing it could be done direct, 
was followed on the march. On the contrary, the Anabasis is silent with 
regard to the Tigris until Opis is reached; and I am led to infer from 
this that the march was conducted adjacent to the KatuI, or Phuskus, as 
the lower country bordering on the Tigris must have been coveted with 
fields, and numerous irrlgants which all pour that way, as at present, 
from the Khalis, and were consequently impassable by an array.§ It 
was, moreover, suspected that the Persians wished to keep them from 
strengthening their position in the event of their determination to settle 
and abide events, and, therefore, we may conclude they were conducted 
by the more open road along the higher soil at a distance from the Tigris 
until the bridge of the Phuskus, where the enemy awaited them, was 

* Strabo, p. 1076, and Heeren, in hia Ancient Hist. vol. ii. dwp. ii. p. 234, notice the eom- 
xneroe ; the latter, thongh not quite correct in detail, nwy be reed with great advantage, 
t Xenophon, Anabaus ii. 34. ^ 

X See note to p. 235 of tbia narrative. 

1 have rsihaiked before that the Fanalch of the Arab geograpbera, which I have compared 
with my oihl aMasurententa, gives an exact quantity of two and a half geognq>faical to ^ 

Famkh; fbrifiitaAee, Akbara is given by Abul-feda, in the Taquim at Bidden, aa ten Panaklis* 
fiom Bif^idad j <a| thUdnuney liymy work it is twenty-live geographical miles^ firom opii^de ^ 
or Ae -cities in dbeet distance. This makes the equivalrat of the Parsakh 

^ The road to the north at piesettt leads to thb east at a distance ftomthe11(ithfi'' ^ 
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crossed, and the anxiety of the Persians thus relieved ; they were then 
enabled to concert those projects which they put into execution so lrea> 
chcrously at the Zav. The excess of route over direct distance is, there¬ 
fore, fairly chargeable, under the circumstances of the retreat, to the 
irregularities of road, without any allowance on the score of error in the 
dead reckoning, which, on the more lengthened march from Opis to 
Cceme, must have been considerable, harassed as they were, after passing 
the PhuskuH, by the attendance of a vigilant enemy. Discarding his 
distances, however, beyond this point, there are, in the Anabasis and in 
other ancient writers, local evidences of importance for ascertaining the 
approximate position of Opis, which are not so liable to dispute; infer¬ 
red from Xenophon placing this “ large and populous town” on the 
Phuskus, while other writers arc as decided as to its position on the 
'rigris.* In number these latter place Xenophon in a minority; but 
from his general perspicuity we may perhaps be permitted to give him 
equal credence, and to fix the site of Opis between the two streams, the 
Phuskus and the Tigris; particularly as the Greeks may have filed over 
the bridge of the Phuskus, or Katul al Kesrawi, without, perhaps, 
remarking the Tigri.s, which was really at a distance of six or seven 
miles, if they came, as 1 have specified above, by the more elevated 
tract less overspread by cultivation. By giving it this exact central 
position between the diverging streams, at the hard rocky barrier 
opposed by nature to a further ascent of the Tigris, we do not offer 
violence to the narrative of any writer of antiquity that 1 know of; 
but, on the contrary, if the Antiochia of Pliny be “ in situ Opis,” as 
may be inferred from Strabo, we have positive grounds for fixing the 
place or places, according whether they be identical or contiguous 
cities, both at Manjur in the former case, though in the latter Manjur 
will represent Opis alone. Antiochia must then be recognised in 
the adjacent mounds of Tel Dhahab, it being, as Manjur also is, “ inter 
duo flumink, Tigrin ct Tornadotum,” according to Pliny, or “ between 
both streams.” 

1 have but one more remark to offer on the subject of the Phuskus 
and its full identity with the Katul al Kesrawi, and that is, the breadth 

* Of those who place Opis on the Tigris, first Herod, book i. Clio, clxxxix.; Arrian, chap, 
vii. Cellarius, vol. ii. p. 462, has, "in hoc Cbaldtcorum tractu fuit Opis, emporium ad 
Tigrim.” Lastly, Strabo, xvi. 151, and xvi. 171, where he says, " by the Tigris you ascend to 
Opis and Seleucia this last must not be confounded with the first Seleucia opposite Cteuphon, 
but ii the Antiochia of the son of Seleucus Nicator, who was the founder of the former city as 
well as of the dynasty of his name. The Beth Seluki of the Syrian MSS. is identical, perhaps, 
with these towns of Antiochus Soter. Xenophon is the only writer, I |^eve, that places Opis 
in any other pontion than on the l^gris. He fixes it on the Phuikua, without reference to the 
tigris at an. Anabasis ,,ii. 34. Pliny, though not mentiomng it by name, places it distinctly 
between both the Tigri" And Toniadotus, book vi. 334. 
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of ** one hundred /eel” given by Xenophon to the stream which, he 
adds, ** had a bridge over it,”* The former may be deemed an objection, 
considering the Katul has a width ofone hundred and thirty ywdi** 
In the first place, we may fairly presume thaf no actual measurement 
took place, watched as the Qreeks were by the Persian army; and 
if so, every one is aware of the errors that can be nihde in surmises of 
ttiis nature, setting aside the ever*varying width of artificial streams, 
which, in addition to being regulated at will by a succession of dams 
and sluices in their course, sbch as this has, are increased or diminished 
in drought, by copious falls of rain led into them from the uplands, and 
by the fluctuations in the trunk from whence they derive their supply. 
The passage of the Greeks was eflected too at the latter end of autumn, 
when all streams are at a minimum, and, likely enongh,jhe Phuskus, 
at the time of the record, was but a fourth of its maximum size. The 
bridge, however, is not wanting in the Katul. for it exists still in the 
soil of its bed at the foot of a high mound, called Tel Mahassil,! not six 
miles from the site of Opis at Manjur. ' The fact, too, of the “ ten 
thousand” Greeks at once emerging from this spot into the desert part 
of Media” is another link in the chain of evidence,^; for 1 have described 
the Katul al Kesrawi, or the Phuskus, in the narrative of its survey, as 
the line of demarcation between fertility and desolation, the protected 
alluvium tract between the Tigris and the great canal having been, as 
exemplified in its rained towns, villages, and dry water channels, a 
paradise for man in the oriental acceptation of the terra, while all 
beyond being an elevated ridge of pebbles, out of reach of irrigation by 
canals, was ever (as it is now) an inhospitable waste, devoid of either 
water or vegetation. 1 have crossed this wilderness, and not a vestige is 
seen or heard of that could mark it as the former abode of our species. 

I have DOW done with the geographical considerations of Opis, but 
am by no means assured that my remarks will be understood, though 
I have spared no pains either in the local search or in records at hand 
to elucidate its position. Herodotus, vague and unsatisfactory as his 
notices of the Tigris are, merely mentions it by name as a town on its 
banks ;§ while Diodorus Siculus is mute altogether regarding it, though 
eloquent on the scene that took place there.|| From Herodotus, how¬ 
ever, we glean that Opis was the name of one of the Hyperborean virgins, 
whom the inhabitants of Delos honoured with divine rites and sacrifices. 

* AnabasU, u. 34. 

t See Dr. Roaa’a paper On a Journey to Opis, Ri^ Oeographical Society’s Journal, vol. si. 
part ii. p. 24, and my Narrative of Survqr of Katul, 1849. The foundations and piers ai« dw* 
tinet in the bed of the canal denominated erroneously Al Kabbur 1^ the modem Arabs. 

t Anabasis, ii; p. 35. 4 in Clio, clsxxix. 

n Diod. Sicnl. book xvuj«dup. x. 11. 
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I^be was generally regarded aa the daughter of Diana, 4^eeK worship* 
ped at one time nearly over all the east, and, according to Servins, wae 
considered in the mythology as synonymous with Luna.*. In the &fth 
centuryrbefore Christ, the Persian wars M^th Greece, under the .geoends 
of Darias Hystaspes, though vigorodsly conducted, did not end with the 
anticipated success, but it is not improbable that this intercourse with 
the Greeks, particularly with the isles of the Mediterranean, iropresselcl 
the early Persians with devotional ideas in the absence of any strict 
religious system of their own. On their return from these expeditions, 
and daring intervals of peace, when trade and familiar intercourse had 
succeeded to the former enmity, it is not unlikely they founded the mart 
on the banks of the Tigris for the convenience of surrounding nations, 
dedicating it^ at the same time, to the worship of Opis, by instituting 
the religious forms in vogue at Delos; from whence, indeed, they may 
have transported the image of the frigid virgin of the north. We 
have the authority of Herodotus for saying that no nation in the 
world was so ready as (be Persia^ to adopt foreign customs ;t and 
the celebrated Dalis, himself a Mede and a conqueror, confirms the 
truth of the statement in his address to the inhabitants of Delos, by 
publicly venerating their idols, and in offering incense on the altars of 
Diana and Apollo.^ Like many other cities of Persia, Opis perhaps 
contained a portion of the captives of the Grecian wars, from the pre¬ 
vailing custom of transplanting the vanquished,§ either to colonize new 
cities or to serve as mercenaries in the ranks of the army, where their 
discipline tended to the improvement of the irregular hordes of Persia, 
and materially aided, not only in the subjugation of new states, but in 
the consolidation of the empire also, for they assisted the monarch in 
quelling disorders amongst his own subjects, which, we are told, were 
prevalent enough. The rude effigies, which we now discover here, may 
have bhen the domestic deities of such colonised families; indeed, the 
minute emblems, perhaps of Opis herself, and, as such, sufficiently inter¬ 
esting to the traveller, though of no real value. It is to be regretted, 
indeed, that but a superficial glance can be taken only of the ruins in 
this neighbourhood, for excavations would doubtless divulge many 

* Mdpom. xxz. and translator’s note 43. Bryant’s Mythology will further elucidate her 
aaered position in the estimation of the ancients. 

t Herod, in CUo oxxxv. 

t Herod, in &ato, xci4i. "Why, O sacred people! do you fly, thinking so injuriously rf 
me? If J had not received particular direotiona from iay master to this effect, I, of omt 
aoeoed, would never have mdeeted you, wa offined violence to a place m whkh tivo ddtiea 
uass’^bern." ' ' ■ - ’ 

' f Hood, in Eieto, oxix., Ctesiaa, Diod. Sioul., and the aecred reewda <rf Nehemioh end 
EaUi all allbid'evHlnse'iMthia eutotom. Heeren aays tire Peraans extended 
Hist. chap. xi. 340‘. ■ ■ 
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relie* of * pMl ogo. TiMt Opie> tleedf was 0 gretft Oify il(^ 

qneftioBi for the prodoee of the ladies and even OhtoS retfohlifd' if 
from the sea by way of Oerrha sad the Tigrioi* from vtteaeO' if 
was disseminated over NortlS^rn Asia and Europe, the raetehaato 
residing on the spot giving chiefly gold, drugs, grain, and precious stodet 
in exchange, all of which were plentiful enough at the emporium of a 
country, whose revenue at the time of the Macedonian conquest haebeefn 
computed at ^58,000,000 sterling, and which, in the time of the Khali- 
fale, remained within two millions of the same amount.f 
The awful change that has taken place is not altogether attributable, 

I am inclined to think, to the degeneracy of the people and to the 
excesses of armies that have overrun the coveted lands, from Europe on 
one side, from the Oxus and from Arabia on the others. These inroads, 
donbtless, tended in a great measure to deteriorate both the soil and the 
people, but I suspect there have been natural and recurring causes for so 
great a depression as we witness in the present day. The rivers them¬ 
selves, in changing their coarse, mus|have occasioned far greater distress 
and calamity than the excesses of an invading foe. The summit of Manjur, 
as we gaze around, affords a picture of wreck of this nature that could 
scarcely be conceived, if it were not spread at the feet of the beholder. 
Close to us are the dismembered walls of the old city, and many other 
mounds of adjacent edifices, spread like islands over the vast plain, which 
is as bare of vegetation as a snow tract, and smooth and glass>like as a cal m 
sea. This appearance of the country denotes that some sudden and over¬ 
whelming mass of water must have prostrated everything in its way, 
while the Tigris, as it anciently flowed, is seen to have left its channel, 
and to have taken its present course through the roost flourishing portion 
of the district, indeed, through the immense island which the excavation 
of the Katul al Kesrawi formed between itself and the Tigris, severing, 
in its mad career, the neck of the great artery, and spreading devasta¬ 
tion over the whole district around. Towns, villages, and canals, men, 

* Vide Commerce of the Babylonians; Ileeren’s Asiat. Hist. p. 234; Masudi’s Maruj adh 
Dhahabwa-Madan-al Johir, pp. 315, 324, 328 of Sprenger’s translation; and in another chap¬ 
ter *e have a comparative ra^ given of the magnates of the earth, which will ahow the et^ 
matbn the country waa, held in, in respect to others in ancient times, by aa unprejudiced 
Mabomedan writer, p. 366. Masudi says, ** The kings of China, of the Turks, of India, of 
the Zanj, and all other kings of the earth, look up to the king of the climate of Babel with 
great n^teet, for he is the first king on earth, and occupies the same position with respect to 
others aathe moon with respect to the stars. For his counUiy is the most nodii and mart 
po/mltmi hs is the riehest of aB sovereigns; he is most Avoond by Mature, aafi he has a 
powerful and firm Government; but now (a. h. 332) tUs description does not at all agree,*^ 
addf Mfydl, "with the sovereigns of this country.** What would Masudi say, could he sea 
Haow I 

t Awiainhlbishm bistoqr. durmg the Khali&t of Mamm, firom a document of AbDsed'ilMa 
ifaliftinmi iin Abdul Hsmed, employed at the time in the department of finances 
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^animals, and cultivation, must thus have been engulphed in a moment, 
bat the immediate loss was doubtless small, compared with the misery 
and gloom that followed. The whole region for a space of 350 miles, 
averaging about twenty in breadth, was dependent on the conduit for 
water, and contained a population so dense, if we may judge from the 
ruins and great works traversing it in its whole extent, that no spot on 
the globe perhaps could excel it. Of those that were spared to witness 
the sad effects of the disaster, thousands, perhaps millions, had to fly to 
the banks of the Tigris for the immediate preservation of life, as the region 
at once became a desert, where before were anination and prosperity. 
The ruin of the Katul al Kesrawi is, indeed, the great blow the conn* 
try has received. Its severity must haVb created universal stupor, and 
was doubtless followed by pestilence and famine of unmitigated rigour, 
owing to the marshes whidh accumulated annually in the absence of 
the dams on each spring rise of the river. The ruling authorities, 
whoever they were, could not hope, nor, perhaps, did they think of re« 
storing so great a work, which co.iild never be done, unless, indeed, it 
were commenced on entirely new ground ; and, thus deprived of the 
barrier which had protected the territory from the north-east as well as 
nourished its internal condition, it is not surprising to find every one 
participating in the plunder of the capital, left almost isolated on a 
district of which previously it was the nucleus of prosperity and great¬ 
ness. The decline of the Khalifate brought fresh disaster upon the 
territory, for public works, so necessary in a country traversed by such 
vast rivers, were either entirely suspended, or but partially undertaken, 
and security for property or person, amid the increasing anarchy, was 
no longer reckoned on. Traders then ceased their vocations, ant^ mer¬ 
chants left the district for more settled places. Tottering suburbs, 
abandoned by their inhabitants, fell, and their materials, carried by 
inundations, became spread over the former fertilised districts, depre¬ 
ciating the value of the land,* while their inmates, crowding to the 
already replete asylums which others had found, added to the scarcity 
and disease. To say nothing of plagues and their withering effect on 
the population, the Tartar Eaglef at this time was hovering around, 
carefully watching the failing strength of his struggling victim, whose 
perversity and blindness permitted the fatal stoop to be made almost 
without an effort at defence ; the consequences were, a province, 
which had held Jhe capitals of successive kingdoms under different 
dynasties and phases, and which at various periods had either swayed 

‘qusiUttty of nitre and ammonia covering the whole of this tract iaenomona. The 
J^^w^pean to have some affinity with the brick material of the moonda, and the lattw ia a 
baeuW feature of deaerted dtiea, the dead animal matter which haa bsen mixed with the 

t Halaku and hia bordea. 





AND AtOMO .THB 01.0 CODRSB /TBg ^TIORIS. 

^tMNillflae&oed tbe d«stiaies of the world, became again,.aoid for the last 
4ime, dismembered in itself, and a prey to all who, guided by avarice 
or ambition, had courage enough to contend for the choice morsels 
that were left.* As a fief &qw of a distant crown, and principally 
tenanted by strange and needy racesf of a miserable region, who wan* 
der over the fine plains in searcb.of a bare subsistence, it still affords 
a quarry for the rapacious servants of a corrupt state; but its impover* 
ishment is now nearly complete, for, like Basreh, the opulent and 
familiar haven of Arabian story, Baghdad, alike renowned in its pages, 
is fast crumbling to ruin, in default of repairs and attention to the 
dams. For two successive years it has now been isolated from the 
neighbouring country by innrtdations that have swept everything before 

them, only wanting, indeed, the protecting dike of the town to give 
way to raze its edifices and bazars to a level with the surrounding 
desert, whose tribes are ready to take advantage of such an event; and 

then, as the vacated seat of monArchs almost as renowned as the ancient 
kings of Babylon, of Nineveh, agd of Sdsa, its career is also accom¬ 
plished. Like those vast cities, its moundsowill be left only for the 
traveller to gaze at, if he is permitted to pass through the country by the 
Bedouin, who may, perhaps, resume the patriarchal government of the 
plains, as in the beginning when “men journeyed from the east and 
found a resting-place in the plain of Shinar.”| 

The disasters 1 have enumerated are the recurring evils which all 
tracts bordering upon great rivers are liable to, but which are avoidable 
in many cases by vigilance on the part of Government and its officers. 
The change in the channel of the Tigris in a rocky Region like that 
immediately beyond Opis we must, however, ascribe to another pheno¬ 
menon, which, though natural, is but seldom experienced in these 
tracts. I allude to earthquakes, and have little doubt but the misfor¬ 
tunes sketched above could be traced to an occurrence of this nature. 
Though faintly felt perhaps but once in twenty years in the alluvial 

* Timur Lenk (Tamerlane) subsequently visited it. and for mere pastime destroyed more of 
bis species than comprise the present population. 

t Arab femilies who have collected and formed into tribes, such as the Beni Lam, Montefik, 
Shammar Togh, Zoheide, Effaj, Khazail, and numerous others, exclusive of the great Bedouin 
tribes of the Shammar, who wimder uncontrolled over all Mesopotamia. At a rough computa¬ 
tion the soil would subsist a population perhaps five hundred times greater than it has at pre¬ 
sent. In former times, to have constructed the canals whose remnants we see, every square 
yaird of ground would seem to have contained an inhabitant, for myriads of the human race 
would be 'required to perfect the works which gee left, uotwithstan^ug flood after flood has 
dimmii^ed tiieir uiunbm and extent during the ages that have elapsed aince their decay. It 
^ a,wonder, indeed, that uiything should remain, couaidering the destnietioh annually goiilg 
fiom these inundatioiu, to confirm the accounts we have of the original numbers of onrnee 
Mid tbe magnitude of the evly abodesin wbidi they first socially established themsehbs.' > 
t Genesis xi. 2. 

41 i 
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district of Babylonia, we know these shocks are constant and alarming 
in Syria, Asia Minor, and, to some extent, on the west of Persia, countries 
immediately enclosing the district of Mesopotamia, the northern half of 
which is, indeed, only a connected rocky flange, thrown off, as it were, 
from the base of the several ranges having a gradual descent terminating 
in the deep hollow of the Persian Gulf. In earthquakes, such as those 
which have at various times prostrated Antioch and Aleppo in -Syria, 
the shocks have doubtless been felt in a more or less degree over 
Northern Mesopotamia, and in my experience some milder concussions 
have extended to Baghdad and Southern Mesopotamia. During the 
Khalif Matawakkel’s reign, a. d. 850, we have it recorded that for many 
days the waters of the Tigris, to the great astonishment of the inhabit* 
ants of Baghdad, first became yellow, then suddenly changed to the 
hue of blood ; afterwards traced as the effect of an earthquake that had 
destroyed many towns in jGeorgia and Persia, and opened new sources 
for rivers, besides changing the courses of many existing streams.* A 
visitation similar to this, if not the occurrence of the period, must, 
I presume, have lopped off a shoulder of the tertiary tract east of 
Qadesiyeh on the Tigris,' in the neighbourhood of the great dams, 
perhaps, adjacent to life Sidd Nimrud, which, giving way also on the 
left bank of the river at the same time, admitted the Tigris, perhaps 
confined at the juncture. In a vast mass into the plains east of its old 
course, severing at the moment the Katul al Kesrawi, or the Fhuskus, 
from its sources at Al Kaim and Dur. The deep and narrow water¬ 
courses, marked on the map in the immediate tract between the new 
and the old beds, will show that the river meandered about for some 
time previous to settling in its present channel, thus offering obst^gles 
to the permanency of any plans for its control, which might have 
been contemplated, from the extensive ravages it was daily commit¬ 
ting, by being broken in a multitude of streams. The wreck, when¬ 
ever it happened, must have been complete. The Katul has ceased 
to be a running stream, perhaps, for the last ten centuries, though 
its continuation, the Nahrwan, by the damming up of the Diyal^h 
and by other extensive repairs, may have had its existence prolonged 
to a comparatively recent period. To conclude this subject, 1 cannot 
refrain from quoting Masudi, a work not generally read, on the irrnp- 

-* IVfifsrbelot't Biblioth. Orient., Matawakkel.'* A aimnar change in the colour of the 
Tigria took place this year (1850) on the 9th August, and laated, to the aatoniahuient of all, for 
three days. The rim. too, whi^ had been fallii^ aa uaual in these numtbs, gradually teoame 
itatisiwy, and, when the water resumed its general dirty appeanuice, the rivfr fell with a 
doadde*. velocity for two follovring days. I have no doubt myself but some earthquake haa 
oeeuned in the hills near the source of the stream, for a fall of rain is unusual in these months, 
and to create such a change must have been excessive. 
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lions of the Tigris in his time, a. h. 83S. Sprenger’s liratiislation, 
pp. 263—265. * . - . , 1 ' 

After speaking of the Euphrates he says:—**In the same way thte 
Tigris has changed its course,” alluding to the districts to the south ; 
and afterwards, **The inhabitants of these places (Esh Sherki and 
A1 Kab, villages of Katirbil, at present not identified, though close to 
Baghdad) have had a lawsuit with those on the eastern side ^of the 
Tigris) on the subject of land recovered or lost by change of the bed, 
who are in possession of Rakkah>esh<Shemasiyeh in the reign of A1 
Moktader, &c. What welUinformed men have deposed at this 
occasion, and what we have stated, are well-known facts at Baghdad. 
If the water changes its course in about thirty years, the seventh part 
of a mile, it will make nearly one mile in two hundred years; and if 
the water of a river retires from its original limit four hundred cubits, 
the place will be waste. Through these ct^ses places are rendered 
uncultivated ; and, if the water finds a declivity, or descent, it widens, 
by its course and rapidity, the bed, as it carries the ground away to an 
immense distance; and, wherever it finds « wide and low place, 
it fills it and forms lakes, marshes, and lagunas. By these means 
places which have been cultivated become deserts, and those which 
were without cultivation become cultivated. Every body of common 
sense will understand and appreciate what we have said.” 

He continues:—“All historians, who possess just ideas respecting 
the history of the world and its kings, know that in the year in which 
the prophet of God sent messengers to the Kesra,* and this was the 
seventh year after his (light from Mecca to Medineh, the Euphrates 
and^rigris were so much swelled that they never had been so before ; 
the water made immense breaches and holes, which were greater than 
the canals; and, as the canals could not hold the water, the dams and 
mounds gave way, and the water filled the lower country. The Persian 
king, Abrawiz (Khusru Parviz), endeavoured to confine the waters 
again, repair the dams, and to open the trenches, but he was unable to 
control the river; it took its course towards the place where, in 
our time, are the marshes. The cultivations and fields were sub¬ 
merged, and whole districts were changed into marshes which are there 
at present, his exertions to stop it being inefficient. The Persians 
were soon afterwards occupied with the Arabic wars; the water broke 
thimugh its limits, and nobody could turn his mind to the reparation of 
the dams, so the marshes became wider and more extensive. 

**The whole extent of the marshes which the water occupies at pre¬ 
sent, A. II. 332, is above fifty Farsakhs (126 miles about) long and ak 


* The i$8S8uiiBa kings of Penua. 
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niany broad.* la the centre is a round place in which the ground 
rises; this is a city covered with water, and when the water is clear one 
may see at the bottom the ruins of buildings; some stones are still 
standing in their places, whilst others have fallen down. One may still 
trace the course of the buildings.” 

From this account of Masudi, the date of the irruption that destroyed 
■the Kalul, and changed the course of the Tigris to its present position, 
might be assigned to the era of Khusru Parviz. There is scarcely any 
doubt, however, but that it was in operation as a canal in the time of 
Matassera, the eighth Khalif of the Abbassin, or he would not have se* 
leelcd- its district for his now capital, erected at Samara, contiguous to 
the line of its course, and protected by the extended arms of the con¬ 
duit, from whence also it is presumed the restored city derived its 
water, as did the more ancieijt Sumere, which existed there in Julian’s 
day. It is not, however|^ unlikely, that the severed portions, on the 
elevated soil around, continued to hold water by being dammed up, 
where we see the arms unite in the map, and where dam's still exist in 
the bed. Viewed as deep trenches alone, they wore then still able to 
maintain a large population, and to irrigate as well the tract lying 
between them and the Tigris. 

From Manjur we traversed the country in a north-east direction to 
fix the arms of the canals that have been severed by the river from the 
Katul, and which I have noted in my journey of last year. In thirty- 
five minutes wc came on a long duct called the Ejdeh, having several 
others similar to it, all derived originally from the Katul al Kesrawi, 
now separated from them by the Tigris. They arc noted in the Ap¬ 
pendix,f and the lines they pursued over the country are also shown. 
Ruins of brick, pottery, and other remains arc strewed on every hand, 
showing that the space contained between the old bed of the Tigris 
to the west and the Katul al Kesrawi, now close on the other side of 
the Tigris to the east, was a densely populated region. The next day 
was devoted also to the examination of this canal, and to following up 
the canal *A1 Ejdeh,| which was the main branch or line to the east 
of Opis, and in determining the connection between them and the 
Katul conduit. To continue describing these, offering as they do so 
much sameness in detail, would be tedious in the extreme. With the 
exception, therefore, of recording that 1 was enabled to fix the site of 
another large town§ on the left bank of the old bed of the Tigris oli 
my way to Baghdad, T shall conclude with a general reference to the 

* The Msruj-adh Dhalmhwa Modan al Johir of Masudtaays, during tho Khalifat of Moa- 
wiyeh the State derived a revenue of fifteen millions of IKhrevis (.j£3,000,000) ftom die reeds 
alone, which grew spontaneously in the marslies, p. 255. , - 

t See Appendix Z. t Appendix a, a, b, c, d,f, % Appendix, under e. 
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mapy «nd to the Appendix, where the obsemtions'made at the eeveral 
positions will be found, and on which the former wae constructed. The 
dry bede of the artificial aqueducts excavated in remote antiquity, in the 
map, are represented by well-defined black lines drawn over the face of 
the country where they are still traceable; and the deserted channel 
of the Tigris and minor arms, which it must have occupied previous 
to its settling in its present position, are shown by shaded curvatures, 
such as those pertaining to natural streams; while long-decayed towns 
are -enclosed in a broken red line. A knowledge of this in consider¬ 
ing the site of Opis will be necessary to prevent confusion; the bearing 
in mind at the same time, that the recent or new course the Tigris' 
has followed is marked blue, as also are the canals at present dispensing 
water, will aid materially in the inquiry, for these must be regarded 
as non-existing when the brave «ten thousand.” and their successors in 
arms traversed this region, the history of wbicl}, whether derived from 
^sacred or profane writers, is in some measure elucidated by the research 
of individuals, however limited in knowledge or in qualifications. 
This indeed is my apology for having essayed the identification of the 
lost Opis, a city which has engaged the attention of our best geo¬ 
graphers, and well deserving of a place on our maps, for we may regard 
it as the primitive “ assembly house” of nations then far distant from 
each other, but connected, in very early times, by a commerce that, 
alike honourable to all, spread civilisation over the face of the globe, the 
blcssinga of which England is now enjoying, and which she is endea¬ 
vouring ill her turn to dispense by establishing, an Opis ” in the 
West, which, let us hope, in 1851, unlike its prototype on the banks of 
the Tigris, will prove the foundation of an intercourse conducive to 
universal harmony and peace. War and its ravages are but too well 
depicted on the face of the country around this early emporium of our 
race ; and, with such examples before us, who can blame the vindica¬ 
tion of peace, or the advocates of an enlightened union between com¬ 
munities of men ? Let the dweller on the Thames, however humble or 
hard be his lot in life, turn aside from the contemplation of *hi8 dis¬ 
tresses but for a minute, and, ere be turns his thoughts from home, let 
him take a glance at the smoking cottages—hovels, if you will—and 
smiling fields around him, and then direct his eye to the banks of these 
classic streams, where a howling waste has succeeded a picture similar 
to the landscape before him. Before the ruin was accomplished, he 
will find, if he traces its history, that far greater miseries than his own 
were endured by its people, and that the horrors of war—which, under 
a long term of peace, he .hasnoidea of—led to the withering aspect 
which the features of the once smiling landscape at present bear. .The 
lovers of war and the agitators of the people should also coniesiiplate 
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Appendix C, referred to at p. 228. 
Serakha Ruin. 


Shrines at Kathemein... 131?30' 

Akr.Kuf. 229 00 


Appendix D, referred to at p. 228. 
Suk (the lower one). 


Shrines at Kathemein. 136?00' 

Akr-Kuf. 224 00 


Appendix referred to at p, 228. 
Branch canal from the Serakha. 


Shrines at Kathemein. 140? 00' 

Akr-Kuf.: ... 206-30 

Road back.. 112-00 


Appendix F, referred to at p. 229. 

Hummamat. 

Shrines at Kathemein... 139?00' 

Akr-Kuf.!. 19800 

Tel Abdar (ancient), about a mile'distant. 245-00 

Appendix G, referred to at p. 229. 

i 

The Upper Suk. 

Shrines at Kathemein. 15VQ0' 

Akr-Kuf. 198-45 

Khan Tarmiyeh. 10-00 

Appendix H, referred to at pp. 229 and 231. 

Tel Goosh. 

Shrines at Kathemein. 166?40' 

Akr-Kuf.r. 205-40 

Khan Tarmiyeh. 355*00 


Appendix I, referred to at p. 231. 

^an Tarmiyeh^ or Suadiyeh. 

Son’s mer. alt. US'* 22' 11' gave the latitude 33' 37' 02' 
north, Nitocris’ flags displayed in the Jedideh reach 


(bore true) .... 70^00' 

An'ancient mound called Tel-Kir. 211*66 
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Appendix J, referred to at p. 234. 

On the high mounds of the Nathriyat canal by theodolite set 360* to 
the minaret in Sumeychch village, a tomb called Ibrahim being exactly 


in line with it. 

Deserted village east of Sumeycheh... 8-56^ 

Mahomed Abul Husseyn tomb. 16-24 

Kef AH .^. 37-21 

Sheikh Jemeel, a tomb near the Tigris.'. .. 66‘22 

Extremes of the village Suadiyeh on the east bank of 

the Tigris (indifferent). 67*35'to 62 00 

Mounds in the Abu Sakher ruins (one mile distant) .. 117-00 

Tel Taaseh . 13810 

Khan Tarmiych doorway. 173-47 

Direction of the Nathriyat canal for mill, then turning 

to the east-south-cast. 168-00 

Sun’s altitude centre for azimuth. 12-37 

Angle to sun’s centre for do. 271-02 

Theodolite magnetic, showing north... 354-00 

Direction of canal coming from.. 336-00 

Sun’s amplitude at set, by compass. 274-00 

Sun’s amplitude at set, by theodolite. 279-36 

Making the variation of the road by compass... (west) 312 

and by the theodolite needle. (west) 243-30 

The mound of Abu Sakher by a mcr. altitude of the 
sun on the following day, March 23rd, J850 (being 
in latitude 33*42'4'north) observed as. 113-58-10 


Appendix K, referred to at p. 239. 

Kef AH, tomb in Akbara Sheikh Jemeel, a tomb near 
the west bank of the Tigris, having in one with it 


the date-groves of Suadiyeh. 63^30' 

Mahomed Abul Husseyn, tomb. 346*30 

Minaret in Sumeychch village. 326‘'30 

Direction of the bed of the Shatayt for one mile and 

ahalf..."... 11*00 

Extremes of Mansuriyeh groves (c).80* to 100*00 

The direction of the Shatayt bed to south. 149*00 

Wanbh. or Awaneh, ruin of...............«. 1512*30 • 

.Station of last night on the Nathriyat..208*00 

Sheikh Ibrahim, tomb.255*00 
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Appendix L, referred to at p. 243. 

Station on the plain one mile true east of Sumcycheh minaret; 
the f mer. alt. of a Canis Majoris was observed as 79" Id' 5' on the 
night of 23rd March, making the latitude of the village mosque (north) 
33" 50'48' 

' Appendix M, referred to at p. 243. 

True bearings'observcd from the minaret of Sumeffcheh. 


Minaret of Beled village..?. 336*15' 

Centre of straggling dale-grove NE. of it. 343*00 

Tomb of Syed Mahomed. 346-00 

Date-groves of Sindiyeh, just discernible. 76*00 

Mahomed ab’l Husseyn tomb... 114*00 

Kef Ali tomb. 146*30 

Nathriyat and Sheikh Ibrahim tomb in line. 172*00 


My station on the Katul, or Nalirwan, where it is 
broken by the Tigris, and whose latitude is ascer¬ 
tained by means of many observations as 34® 00' 37'; 
its chronometrical difference of longitude west of 
Baghdad being well fixed in three trials as 3'45'.. 28*00 

The latitude of Sumeycheh minaret was found also by sun’s mer. 
alt. on 24th March, as 33" 50' 45' from ^ 114" 29' 25' © alt. 


Appendix N, referred to at p. 246. 

Station on lli/r, tumulus. 

Sumeycheh minaret. 192^0' 

Syed Mahomed tomb. 336*15 

Appendix U, referred to at p. 248, 

On the tomb of Syed Mahomed. 

.Minaret of Beled village. 295!00' 

Syed Saadi, a tomb in the ruins of Harbeh . 262*00 

Syed Gharyb, a tomb on the W. bank of the Dijeil... 106*00 

Khan Mizrakji, on the east bank of the Tigris. 205*00 

Malwiyeh, spiral tower. 307*30 

Khan Dholbiyeh. 28*00 

Nitocris in the bight of Tigris leading to opening of 

Shatayt. 77*30 

Sumeycheh minaret. 166*00 

A high mound to the ESE. (afterwards found to be 

Tel Manjur).. 132*30 

42 » 
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AND ALONG THE OLD COURSE* OF THE TIGRIS. 


Appendix P, referred to at p. 249. 

A‘ branch of the Katul al Kesrawi, emanating from near the dam 
found in the bed of (he Al Kaim branch of the old conduit. This 
station is a centre spot from which other canals diverge as followsy 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

6yed Mahomed... 274^00' 

Sumeycheh minaret.(or due south) 180*00* 

No. 1, branch from which the others were supplied ; its 
connecting arm being on the opposite .bank of 
. the present Tigris (extends to cliffs of the river). 31*30 

No. 2, a canal 15 yards broad ditto. 320*00 

No. 3, ditto ditto . 255*00 

No. 4, ditto ditto.*. 186*30 

No. 5, ditto ditto .(curving) 113*30 

Khan Dholoiyeli. 344*30 

Nitocris’Hags. 296*00 

N.B.—The mouth of the Shalayt half way between this position and 
the place where the Nitocris is at anchor. 

Appendix Q, referred to at p. 250. 

Tel Aabr on the east bank of the ancient bed of the Tigris. 

Syed Mahomed tomb. 23t30' 

Beled minaret. 341*00 

Syed Saadi tomb in Harbeh. 305*30 

Sumeycheh minaret. 152*30 

Syed Gharyb tomb. 186*30 

Appendix R, referred to at p. 251. 

Tomb of Syed Saadi in the ruins of Harbeh. 

Malwiyeh at Samara. 318^00' 

Khan Mizrakji . 330*00 

Minaret of Harbeh, ruined . 291*30 

Minaret of the modern Beled . 41*30 

Khan Dholuiyeh. 51*30 

Syed Mahomed tomb. 81*30 

Appendix S, referred to at p. 256. 

Fallen minaret in the ruins of Harbeh. 

Malwiyeh. 319t00' 

Khan Mizrakji. 336*00^ 

Beled minaret. 57*30 

Syed Mahomed tomb. 86*30 

Syed Saadi tomb . 111*00 

Syed Mabassin tomb, on the other side of the Dijeil.. 207*00 • 
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Appendix T, referred to at p. 257. 

• 

Near the mounds of Jibbareht just above the dry canal of A1 Alth. 


Khan Mizrakji.;. 18-00^ 

Harbeh . 13800 

Beled'minaret. 112*30 


Appendix U, referred to at p. 260 and 266. 

The bend of the Dijeil canal, where the ancient Izhaki conduit is 
severed by it and where the nurth<east extreme of the Chali joins the 
west bank of the latter. Here, too, on the eastern side of the Dijeil the 
A1 Alth and Mastansir ducts are led oiT, and Ferhatiyeh, another modern 
duct derived from the west bank of the Dijeil, is seen running parallel 
with the east bank of the old Izhaki whose direction is quite straight in 


a line of 163f00'. 

Khan Mizrakji... 38^0' 

Direction of the Mastansir.(irregular) 75*00 

Syed Saadi tomb. 123*00 

Abul Mahassan tomb. 155*00 

Malwiyeh. 325*00 

A1 Kaim tower. 309*30 

Direction of the Chali or Sidd Nimrud. 206*00 


Appendix V, referred to at p. 262. 

Opening in the rampart Chali Balikh, leading to the valley which 
formerly received the water from its reservoir. 

Malwiyeh tower. 339?00' 

The continuation of the ridge on the oppo.site side.. .. 209*30 

1st 98*00 


Direction of canals on either side of the valley, 


2nd 170*00 


Appendix W, referred to at p. 272. 

At the position of a bridge across a canal from the Kalul al Kesrawi 
which watered the town north of Tel Aabr. 


Direction of the canal. 145?00' 

Tel Aabr . 179*00 

Syed Mahomed. 36*00 

Syed Saadi. 290*00 


Appendix X, referred to at p. 272. 


f Tel Dhahabf “gold mound.” 

Syed Mahomed. 350 00' 

Syed Saadi... 290*00 

Tel Aabr. 263*00 
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Appendix Y, referred to at p. 272-• 

The high mound of Manjur. 

Syed Mahomed.*.. 308?30' 

Syed Saadi. 286*30 

Flag on the Nahrwan or Katul al Kesrawi. 46*30 

Another mound, a portion af the wall of the old city.. 76*30 

Sumeychch minaret. 191*00 

Another moiiud, part of the wall of the old city. 26*00 

And at this mound were observed the following :— 

Flag on Nahrwan. 65*00 

Syed Mahomed. 286*15 

And the mound noted as. 76*30' from the high mound of Manjur, 
nearly in line Abii’l Ilassan. 

On another portion of the wall of the city of Manjur :— 

Manjur, or high mound. 186t30' 

Syed Mahomed . 284*00 

In the valley formed by the Atheim in a very early period, just west 
of Manjur mounds. 

Mound on which the above bearings were taken. 39t00' 

Maujur. 166*30 

On another mound funning a portion of the old wall of the city of 
Manjur - 

Nahrwan flag. 48?30' 

Mound of yesterday. 325*00 

Manjur.^. 221*00 

Mound taken from Manjur . 193*00 

Appendix Z, referred to at p. 290. 

Various stations on the Ejdah and neighbouring canals; the former 
a great arm which emanated from the Katul ai Kesrawi about a mite 
west of the valley of the Atheim. 

Nahrwan flag . 57-00' 

Direction of canal to where severed by the Tigris .... 336*30 
Ditto in its course to Ejdah ; high mound of ruins. 160*00 

Syed Mahomed . 270*00 

On canal next cast of the Ejdah duct, 50 yards broad ; its covse 
325* and 139* opposite. 

On second canal east of Ejdah. 

Syed Mahomed .\ . 266* 30' 
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Mouth of the Atheim river.. 3d0*0(K 

Nahrwan flag . 58*,30 

Direction of canal to SE. 170-00 

On the Ejdah canal where it is severed from the Katul by the Tigris; 
its breadth about 60 yards. 

Nahrwan flag . 73*00^ 

Syed Mahomed .7. 264-00 

Dholoiyeh Khaa. 303*00 

End of Hawi. 81-00 

Direction to canal to station on it of yesterday. 160-00 

On another large mound of ruins for which the guide has no name, 
one mile (?) east of Manjur or Opis. 

Nahrwan flag . 36?30' 

Syed Mahomed. 288-30 

Another mound of ruins distant half a mile. 1*00 

Another large heap of mounds distant three quarters 

of a mile.. 189-00 

Al Ejdah canal mounds. 136-13 

On the mounds of Al Ejdah canal, whore an ancient city of great 
extent formerly stood. 

Direction of Al Ejdah canal from this to the Tigris .. 350?00' 

Direction from this position . 143-00 

Nahrwan flag. 11-00 

Syed Mahomed. 296-00 

Minaret of Sumeycheh. 220-00 

Our position this evening on the Tigri-s. 66-00 

Appendix a, referred to at p. 290, 

On canal to east oi Ejdah. Tigris cliff half a mile north of position, 
and the Katul formerly ran where the Tigris now flows.' 

Flag on Nahrwan. 329?00' 

Direction of the canal, back and on. 337-00 & 158-00 

Sumeycheh minaret. 225 00 

Syed Mahomed. 281 00 

Another long canal running here parallel to this, about half a mile 
to the south. 

Appendix a, referred to at p. 299. 

On the canal specified in last line. 

Sumeycheh minaret. 230?30' 

Nahrwan flag. ... 336-00 
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Direction back and on. 339*00 & 163t00' 

Extensive ruins a quarter of a mile south-west of this. 


Appendix referred to at p. 29p. 

On a canal which the guide calls Aghah^ branch of Katul. 

Sindiyeh village. 45?00' 

Extremes of Saadiyeh groves (c). 87*00 to 124*00 

Some high mounds with a dry canal, formerly led from 

Katul to this spot .. 101*00 

Sheikh Jemyl, the canal curving to the right of the tomb. 200*00 
Burneycheh minaret. 273-00* 


Appendix e, referred to at p. 290. 
At Sheikh Jemyly a modern tomb. 


Kef Ali in the ruins of Akbara. 243-00' 

Sumcycheh minaret. 291*00 

Sindiyeh. 38-00 

Extremes of Saadiyeh (c).51-00 to 67 00 

Extremes of Maiisuriyeh (c). 129-00 to 152-00 


Appendix referred to at p. 290. 

At the Tarmiych canals. Old ducts iiow seen to correspond with 
those on the opposite side of the Tigris ; branches or derivatives of the 
great Katul called Tarmiyeh, because a modern cut leads the Tigris 
when high into the Tarmiyeh lake. Another name is Chil. 


Sindiyeh and islet of Mansuriyeh in one. 25-00' 

Also the Saadiyeh (west end) grove. 28 00 

Sheikh Jemyl, modern tomb..♦.. 339-00 

Kef Ali ... 

Direction of these ducts. 263-00 


^Another running in the same direction a quarter of a mile north. 
Appendix c, referred to at p. 290. 

The ruined city of Al Busara on the left bank of the old bed of the 
Tigris; a large town, having a citadel and outer rampart surrounding it. 
Bed of the river deep and well marked, full of grass and cultivations, 
the produce of the spring rains. This city is mentioned in the Kitab al 
Akalim. Beyond this notice I can find no clue to its history. Rained 


material on every hand. * 

KefAli ....'. 321?20' 

Sheikh Jemyl, with the curve of the old bed of the 
Tigris and boundary of the ruined city in one. 13*30 
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Khan Tarmiyeh... 202H)0' 

Extremes of Howeysh and DNkfhleh (c).121‘00 to 101*38 

Small clump, Howeyreh.:. 88*30 

Extremes of MaAsuriyeh (c).51*00 to 36*00 


Appendix /, referred to at p. 290. 

At a centre spot where ancient canais diverge, called the Medoad^ 
also led originally from the Katul al Kesrawi. 


Direction of its source. 24*00' 

Khan Jedideh. 120*00 

Extremes of Howeysh trees (c). 78*00 to 69*00 

Howeyreh clump . 63*00 

Tarmiyeh Khan. 219*00 


Kathemein Domes, due south, indistinct. 

(Signed) Felix Jones. 
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PROVINCE OP BAGHDAD. 


Brief 'Observationsf forming an Appendix to the Map of Baghdad^ 
by Felix Jones^ Commander Indian Navy^ and Surveyor in 
Mesopotamia. 

% 

Tiir present Map represents \hc ground-plan of a city once as cele¬ 
brated as any in the universe. A hopeless decay during six centuries, 
in >vhich it has been contended for and held by many conquerors, has 
yet failed in ruining it altogether, though its attenuated state at the 
present day serves to show the original vigour of its constitution, 
when founded by A1 Mansur, eleven centuries ago. For five hundred 
years it was the abode of the Abbasside Khalifs, and, with more or less 
interruption, the seat of empire of the world. 

To the antiquarian and general scholar the site possesses various 
attractions; for, degraded as it is, Baghdad is still the representative of 
those great capitals which fiourished in antiquity and which are inti¬ 
mately blended with sacred and profane writings, as well as connected 
with the early spread of Christianity itself. After the total destruction 
of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, where the episcopal chairs had been estab¬ 
lished by the first missionary fathers, the eastern metropolitans have 
been invested here, and the title of Bishop of Babylon still pertains to 
the archiepiscopal see, at present more respected in the title than 
honoured in anything else; and though the Khalif A1 Mansur is name^ 
by all writers as the founder of Baghdad, there is little doubt, from 
existing remains, but that a Babylonian city occupied the spot long 
before the establishment of the Khalifate on the soil. 

I shall not stop to dwell on its history, nor detail the motives of 
Mansur for fixing on a new locality to establish his “House.” Such, 
indeed was the custom among barbarian conquerors from antiquity 
to the present time. It appears that the western side of the Tigris wAi. 
the chosen site for the original Baghdad; the larger portion of the town 
now to the east of the riveir having risen from a military position, and 
enlarged afterwards to suit the growing extent of the population, ai 
individual families seftled from nomade life, or as immigrants from 
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more distant place;. The new city was added to also by the reiniiaots 
, still lingering around the ruins of Ctesiphon and Seleucia; and, wi‘th 
captives and otherst either brought or invited from lands over which 
the early Khalifs extended their arms, the city and tracts around soon 
became a highly populated district. All writers enlarge upon the 
masses that comprised its population in its more prosperous periods, 
though there is great discrepancy in enumeration. At the funeral 
of Ibn Hanbal,* a much*venerated Mahomedan sage, who died at 
Baghdad in a. d. 855, we are told eight hundred thousand men and 
' sixty thousand women formed a procession to his grave, and that 
near twenty thousand infidels became converts to Mahomedanism on 
the day of his death. With every allowance for exaggeration, 
both in respect to this statement, and to the number of three hundred 
and sixty baths mentioned as being requisite to the purifications of 
its inhabitants by<other authors,! we must admit the fact of its multi* 
tudes in a great degree; especially as the deserted tracts, covered as 
they are with the broken remains of edifices and canals, speak in favour 
of its truth. The myriads that were slain too after the sack of Baghdad 
by Halaku in a. d. 1257, and by Timour*lenk (Tamerlane) in a. d. 1400, 
incredible as the accounts are, show bow prolific the numbers were; 
the former, by the smallest accounts, having massacred in cold blood 
three hundred thousand of the defenders of the city; while the latter 
erected beyond the gates, as a trophy of his prowess, a couple of 
pyramids which were constructed of the heads of ninety thousand of 
its most influential people. At the present time the census is about 
sixty thousand, having in the last thirty years dwindled from one hun¬ 
dred thousand to this amount from various causes, the chief of which 
being a great plague and inundation in 1831, and minor ones in the 
forms of mal*administration by luccessive rapacious governors. 

Designed in a. h. 145,! city soon rose to magnificence, and per¬ 
haps attained to its greatest splendour dbring the reigns of Haroun-ar- 
iftashid and his immediate successors. The wealth of the world 
appears indeed at one time to have been centred on this spot; manufac¬ 
tures, commerce, sciences, arts, all flourished under the fostering care 
of many of the<Khalifs, particularly under that of A1 Mamun, in whose 
reign the first great arc of the meridian was measured in Mesopotamia. 
Colleges and schools were founded and endowed, and the liberal and 
abstruse sciences were cultivated with enthusiasm and success. Its 
artisans were celebrated also in the age they lived in; so much so, that 
an ingenious Clepsydra, or water-clock, originally devised in Greece 

* Beferto tile snade 6f Abulfeda, and D^Hefbelot’a Hiatory of the Mabomedani. 

tj See tbe-Tarikhi Baghdad, and a work called the Kharidet al Ajaib on thia enhieet. 
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or Rome,* iseaed from its workshops, and was deemed, as we have 
read in the history of some one of the Khalifs, a presenC worthy of the 
acceptance of a king of France. Tho splendoar of the court at 
Bhagdad in those days excelled anythipg that was known. It is true 
it,was a display of barbaric magnificence, bat the usages of the age 
mast be considered in contemplating it. In the annals of Abulfeda 
we are treated with the programme of the pomp exhibited in the court 
of the Khalif Al Moktadar on the reception of an ambassador from 
Greece. The army was drawn up to the number of one hundred and 
sixty thousand men. The Khalif himself, surrounded by his chief 
ministers and favourite slaves covered with gold and jewels, resem* 
bled a planet amid a galaxy of stars. Eunuchs, black and white, with 
inferior officers to the amount of eight thousand, served as a foil to 
these gems. Silk and golii-embroidered tapestry, numbering thirty- 
eight thousand pieces, ornamented the palace walls, and on a curious 
tree of gold and silver were perched a variety of birds whose move¬ 
ments and notes were regulated by machinery. Twenty-two thousand 
carpets covered the floors, and a variety of vessels, each splendidly 
decorated, floated on the broad stream of the Tigris before the windows 
of the palace, while a hundred lions in charge of their keepers lent a 
contrast to the glittering scene.f 

Its institutions boasted of authors, physicians, and philosophers; and 
in their libraries were stored a vast number of books, all manuscripts, 
for printing was not then invented. We may judge of their amount, 
when it is related that a doctor declined the invitation of a Sultan of 
Bokhara, because his books alone would have required four hundred 
camels for their transport. 

Money too must have been alike plentiful in its treasuries. The 
founder of Baghdad, Al Mansur, is reported to have left at his death 
about thirty millions sterling. His son expended three millions in a 
single pilgrimage to Mecca; and we read of a Vizier having founded a 
College at the charge of two hundred thousand pieces of gold, endow¬ 
ing it at the same time with an annual ^mn equivalent to seven 
thousand pounds. What, then, must have been the revenue which 
admitted of such a drain on the coffers of Baghdad ? We learn from a 
financial document, drawn up by one Ahmed ibn Mahomed daring the 
reign of the Khalif Al Mamun, that from the various tributes received 
in specie and kind, it amounted to about 56,000,000 sterling. Asa 
dependency of Turkey'in 1854 its revenue is under d£ 350,000. 

Nothing strikes more forcibly than comparisons, and here is one 

* I have heard this questioned, and the honour of the invention accorded^ Bsghdfd. 

t The glowing descriptions in the Arabian Nights of the splendour of the court and other 
•cenes in are Amitiar to us ul. They are doubtless much exaggerated, but still im¬ 

press us with an tkea of display in accordance with the wealth of its people. 
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exiribiting a lafoentable contrast between splendour and po^rty. An 
abundance of riches, acquired by the strong arm and abstemious habits 
of the early Arab conquerors, soon led to luxury and effeminacy. ' The 
hand of Harnn-ar>Rashid, which subscribed the letter to the Emperor 
Nicephorus, calling him a “Roman dog,” was capable of action in'snp< 
port of the insulting speech, but the inflated language of the later 
Khalifa derived no weight from the listless character of.their lives. 
Isolated from their subjects by pretended sanctity of person, they passed 
their days in the seclusion of the Harem, while factions were struggling 
in the city, abetted by traitors beyond the walls and rebellions in the 
provinces at a distance. Thus the Seljnk princes diminished the autho¬ 
rity of the Khalifs, and paved the way for the advance of the Tartar hordes 
under Halaku at a subsequent date. His victory sealed the fate of 
Baghdjid and the Khalifate in a. h. 656;* and Al Mostassem, the lafitof 
the long dynasty of the Abbassides, he whose vanity led him to conceal 
himself from the gaze of his subjects by a veil, was dragged through the 
city, sewn up in a felt, at the heels of the enemy’s horse. It became 
subsequently the prey of various parties until Timour-lehk made his 
famous descents upon it in a. h. 795 and 803,f on both which occasions 
he took it, but restored it (after the massacre of vast numbers) to Sultan 
Ahmed, who was, however, chased from it again by Miram Shah the 
son of Timour-lenk. Then the factions, or tribes denominated Ak 
Koyunlu and Kara Koyunlu, or “White and Black Sheep,” held it suc¬ 
cessively until A. H. 914,1 when the city was seized by Shah Ismail Sufi, 
the Persian king ; but so renowned a spot could not be left without 
contention, and we accordingly find both Persians and Turks struggling 
for it with various successes in many bloody wars of the day. The 
Turkish Sultan, Sulirnan I., at length acquired possession, in a. h. 941 
(a. d. 1534), from the Persians, but it was recovered by them in the reign 
of Shah Abbas the Great, and remained a dependency of that king¬ 
dom until Murad IV. besieged it in person, and made himself master of 
it in A. D. 1638. The Turks have held Baghdad since that time, though 
Nadir Shah attempted to capture it in the first part of the last, as di4 
Mahomed All Mirza, Prince of Kermanshah, in the beginning of the pre¬ 
sent century. No wonder, then, if we see only the skeleton of its 
former self, especially when we consider that inward coYruplion has 
materially aided in the destruction of the carcase, and, notwithstanding 
its'whitening bones, there are yet vigilant hawks abroad. 

In the pages of Niebbnr, Buckingham, and Frazer, the curious will 
find ample descriptions of its condition, both political and social, in the 
past and jjrelent centuries. I shall therefore confine myself to the fact 
of its' beaming-now but a threadbare resentblance to the impovurished 
• A. D. 1267. t A. D. 1392 uid 1400. t a. m 1508.', *' “ ' 
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pictures they have drawn; for a general but certain deterioration 
since theU day is apparent in the city, as well as in the provinces 
of Irak, of which it is the capital.' By some singular fatuity it has 
received and still holds the title of Dar«a8«8ellani, equivalent 

to iptfvoftoKttt ox “abode of peace.” Others entitle it Medinebt 

al Kholafa, the “city of the Khalifs,” in addition to its name of 
Baghdad. Many vague tales, which I will not transcribe, are related 
by oriental writers in the Tarikhi Baghdad, and other works of the day 
on the origin of this name; but we learn that that part of the city west 
of the Tigris was known also as Kerkh a name merely implying a 
“pleasant habitation,” and that Resafeh* was an extensive 
suburb of the city extending to Kilwatha, identical with the modern 
Qerareh. In its flourishing period under the Khalifs, the suburbs and 
gardens for miles around derived their water, though washed by the 
Tigris, from the great Nahrwan canal; a work originating in remote 
antiquity, but restored under the vigorous administration of the early 
Khalifs. I have given a full description of this great aqueduct in a 
former paper, which will be found in the Transactions of the Geogra* 
phical Society of Bombay. 

The enclosed area within the present walls of Baghdad contains 
seven hundred and thirty-seven acres; the eastern portion of the city 
extending over five hundred and ninety-one, and the western over one 
hundred and forty-six acres. The singular alignments of the walls will 
be best seen from the plan. They are very irregular, and seem to have 
been constructed on no systematic plan, but to have been drawn around 
the various groups of buildings as they then stood. I have not been 
able to learn in whose reign they were first designed,' but, powerful 
as the earlier Khalifs were, we may presume that no invasion was 
feared in a city whose monarchs governed from the Oxus to Gibraltar. 
The glory of Greece had set, and that of Rome was so declined as to offer 
but feeble and distant menace to those who had overrun kingdoms, and 
whose hordes were yet united, either for the dissemination of the faith 
or for the punishment of infidels. The vast armies that acknowledged 
and proclaimed the supremacy of the Khalif of Baghdad in every direc¬ 
tion were, indeed, suflicient guarantees for the safety of the “ City of 
peaceand we may presume, therefore, that Baghdad, whatever 
inward defences it may have had against a turbulent townspeople,! 
remained for a period ungirt by a wall. The excitement of conquest 
ovqj^ discord prevailed among leaders who set themselves up in oppo- 

'This wst first peopled by Mehdi, the son and succenor of Al Mansur, g 
• t'Matasim MliA, the eighth Rhalif, quitted Baghdad, and made Samara into a capital, 
where he and a few his sueoessors resided for a time on account of the refractory dispoeition* 
of the inhabitants. 
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Bition to sovereign authority ; particularly when the Khaliffli no longer 
led in person, but, revelling in sloth and efTemlnate pleasures, wanted 
the energy to repel disorders both at home and abroad. From a fine 
Arabic inscription in relief on a scroll*border around the tower of the 
Talismanic gate we gather that that portion of it at least was 

built in A..H. 618, at the beginning of the thirteenth century of Christ, 
by the Khalif Abul Abbas-an-Nasred-din. This is a fine specimen of 
Saracenic brickwork ; and, if we except the holes made in it by artillery 
daring some siegesj it looks as fresh as if it were but a recent work. 
In all probability it is of later construction than many parts of the 
foundations of the wall, for they bear the impress of age, and exhibit, 
moreover, the open brick and mortar work peculiar to the older Masan- 
nehs.* The foundation of the Baghdad walls may, therefore, date 
from the third century of the Hejireh, when alarms were first expe> 
rienced from without.f The decline of the place is well marked on 
the face of them, Cor we observe all shades of patchwork during 
successive centuries, even to the' wattle and dab” embankments, 
hastily thrown up as stop*gaps, where, to prevent smuggling, the au¬ 
thorities have been too poor to give a riiore substantial repair. It has 
ten round towers, half enclosed within the outer wall, which, where 
they are situated, forms a semidune around them. These are solid 
constructions of brick with embrasures, and some few cannon on each, 
the numbers of which are represented on the map.| Many of these are 
of large calibre, long and heavy, and fine specimens in copper and 
brass of the ornamented guns such as were cast in the flourishing 
periods of the Turkish empire. Most of them were cast in Baghdad, 
which cannot now boast of a foundry capable of making a small ordi¬ 
nary cannon. There are some iron pieces of various nations, brought, 
doubtless, by the Tigris from Basreh, where they have been procured 
from foreign ships. Most of the pieces are sadly honeycombed, and 
their enormous vents show they have had much use in their day. 
Little damage need be apprehended from them now, crippled as they 
are in carriages; some of them even lying-on the platform-without any 
at all. There is some talk of converting them into copper and brass 
money; but the difliculty is, how to break them up for coining; and 
to remove them bodily, with Baghdad men and appliances, seems to 


* A name applied to labetential embankment! of maioniy, built principally aa wat^ 
donees, on which the Inrtidcationa are raised. 

t In the Nushat al Onlub of Abdallah Maatafi we read of a wall of lime and kiln-biumt 
bricks, surrounded by a ditch, having been erected by Huatadhir Billah, the eighteenth Khalif, 
in about a. h. 3(^, or a. d. 918. 


JThus. 1 


I IN 11- 11 


1 


'cannon.' 
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be out of the question. Many date their construction from two oentu* 
ries back. The wall itself rises from a fosse originally about eighteen 
feet deep to the same height above the plane beyond. 

A strong embankment girts the ditch on the outside; and situated at 
irregular intervals between the round towers are buttresses^ or half 
bastions of unequal dimensions, to give strength to the escarpe or 
rtvHement of the wall, as well as to protect it by a flanking fire, being, 
like the wall itself, loop'lioled for musketry. On the inside, this wall 
is exposed only for thirteen feet, the rest being concealed by a thick 
rampart of earth, which.strengthens it and serves at the same time to 
protect the enceinte from inundations of the river, which fill the moat 
and press hard upon the fortifications. The wall affords some shelter 
to its defenders by being poorly arched, somewhat, in the form of case¬ 
mates ; over these is a roadwviy a few feet broad ; the top of the wall, 
which is embattled, acting as a parapet above it. Four gates, with 
solid bridges* over the ditch, originally led to the plains beyond. 
Three only are now open, namely the north-west one, or Bab al Moad- 
hemifthe south-east one, or Bab-as-Sherki and the middle 

gate Wastani ; the Bab al Telism, before mentioned,^ 

having been closed according to custom, since the Sultan Murad IV. 
issued from it on his departure for Constantinople after capturing the 
city from the Persians. The circuit of the eastern fortifications, includ¬ 
ing the river face, is ten thousand six hundred yards, that of the west 
being five thousand eight hundred yards; making an entire length of 
sixteen thousand four hundred yards of wall, an extent of brick work 
equal to nine miles and two and a quarter furlongs nearly of English 
statute measure.§ Such, however, is its state, thatit offers scarcely any 
impediment to a well-appointed force, as a breach could be effected any¬ 
where in a few minutes’ cannonade ; and the numerical strength of the 
garrison and fighting population is so small as to be incapable of 

• In exemble repair. 

t Named thua from facing the village of Moadhem, the burial-place of a popular Sunni law¬ 
giver and saint, bearing that title, which signifies “ honoured.” 

X Page 309. 

$ The walls said to have been built by the Khalif Mustadhir Billah are said to have been 
respectively for both portions of the city as follows:— 

Kami. 

East side. 18,000 

West side. 12,000 

Total Kama.... 30,000 

flM quBDtity, if the Kam is universally regarded as a fathom, exceeds the real length of the 
wi^ hy three-fourths of the number. It is either a gross exaggeration of Hamdallab Mus- 
tafri, or an error- in his mistaking the Kam, or fisthom, for the Draa, or culnt of seventeen or 
eighteen inches. The latter,'more generally used by orientals in masonic measurements, wiH 
about agree with modem observation. 
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covering the defences, if threatened in more points than one. On the 
river fane the town is quite open ; and, with small steamers, or gun¬ 
boats, jndiciously anchored so as to command the Shcriahs, or landing- 
places, an invading force might take possession of the place, either 
through the windows or balconies of the houses, or by a deliberate 
march through the open streets. 'The citadel offers only the same 
defences as the town. 

The interior arrangements of the town, with a notice of its most pro¬ 
minent public buildings, will be best seen from the following tabulated 
form explanatory of the map. The bazars offer nothing beyond the 
ordinary assemblage of men and goods pertaining to most eastern 
bazars. They have been described by many travellers at various times 
when they were in a more flourishing condition. The streets are of the 
same narrow and confined form as other Asiatic cities; and a wander 
through them, if we except a few of ilic mosques and «>hrines,# affords a 
view only of blank brick walls, with abutting balconies, closed or 
partially screened from a too prying curiosity. The interior of many 
of the older houses will, however, repay a visit, for they are handsomely 
ornamented with glas<, and the walls arc often embellished with ara¬ 
besque scrolls and verses from the Koran, or with couplets from favourite 
poets in both Persian and Arabic characters. They are, too, comfort-' 
ably fitted up within during winter time, while the summer vaults, or 
Sirdabs, under ground, are unique residences, a; necessary to the climate 
aa they are curious to the stranger in these parts. 

The nine views of Baghdad which now follow are kindly furnished 
roe by Br. Hyslop. They are photographs of his own taking, quite 
true, though somewhat indistinct owing to deterioration of the col¬ 
lodion. 

* Some of these arc really fine structures, and give to Baghdad the tone and character which 
generally pervade our idc.is of an oiient^l city In addition to tliis, many shiiues within the 
town are held in great veneration by Maiiomedan sectaries; and the political importance of the 
country is greatly enhanced bv similar erections m the districts a Ijoimug the capital. I may 
instance Kathemeiu, Samara, Kerbela, and Najiif, as towns which must ever attract the nationid 
cupidity of Shiah Governments, as n ell as attach themselves to the religious fervour of their 
people. 
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HV2 


Dhjwsition of the East portion of the Town. 



Public Buildings and Groups of Houses 
included within. 

Remarks. 


Junta Suk al Ghazil.. . 

The most ancient 

mosque in the city. 
Built by order of the 



Khalif MostansirBil- 
lah in a. h. 633. The 
minaret now remains 



only. 

jj^i 

Suk al Ghu/il ...... 

Thread market. 


Aked iJijcilawin .... 

Aked is a term sig¬ 
nifying a group or 


♦ 

i 

knot of houses be¬ 
tween two streets. 


Aked llafrchchiyeh 



Aked Sluslirehcliiych. 


«• •• 1 

Aked Keuiscli. 


^jyo Aftc 

Aked Mazrakclii. 


aj 

Aked Kulkhanch. 


Iaj 

Aked Tenanir. 


j j**e Afi jA* 

Aked Dekct Samur. 


IpJI 15^4* 

Kahwet el Agha. .... 

Coffee house. 

gj}f 

Aked Alooet el Mnkha- 


[der. 

i ' 

■ 

tAA» 

1 

Aked Sekaki. 


liAfi 

Aked Khaseki. 



Jama el Khaseki. 

Mosque said to have 
been an old Christian 
church; built A. H. 
1094. 

Jljlf oA> 

Aked Gaour. 


tJix^aS^ 1 dA* 

Aked el Kasif. 



Aked Rawak. 
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$m 

Public Buildings and Groups of Houses 

Remarks. 

& 

in(;luded within. 



’ xVked Haji Amin. 


^ *>Ai 

' Aked Hamam Ilyder. 



> Aked Jenabiyiii. 


•Si 

1 ^ 
et 

ij jUjJi Afti 

) iuC dA< 

' Aked el Aniar. 

> AkedTekeyetelliedwi 


<3*^ Afti 

‘ Aked Dliaiyek. 


e 

uj jk*J ^ 1 A^ 

Aked Abu Yakub. 



^JL* i^LtaJLw 

Jama Sultan Ali,' .... 

Mosque of Syud Sultan 




Ali; rebuilt by Ibra¬ 
him Pacha in a. ir. 




lOy.'l; but the tomb 


0,£i: 


e,vistcd there previ¬ 
ously. 

i 

Aked Jamus. 

i 

t5^ _>» 

Takich Kazrch Ali. 


3 

i, 

'W' 

! ^UeJLwi i>Ai*» oilit 

Aked Syud Sultan 
Ali. 



J£j 

Aked Seba Tlekar. 

tH 

< 



0 

AS-*'® g_^ 

IjUjU yi(jj> 

Kaliwet Musjcd. 

Cofiee house. 

'3 

CO 

Jama Ilaji Nainan. 

T3 


Bakchclli Khawet.... 

Coffee house. 

CO 

«* 

oft* 

Aked Ajiliyin. 


C9 

•i 

4i(AABfi 

Aked Katei'khaneh. 


1 

eo 

6 

AilA. 

Kahweh Katerkkaneh. ' 

Coffee house. 

AilA ^jhlS 3 .>-* 

Suk Katerkhaneh. 1 

Bazar. 



Kahweh Dhiab. ( 

Zloffec house. 


*^(•1 

Kahwet um Nakhleh. 

Ditto. 

No. 4. 

AjUmb^I AR« i 

/Iked el Ilattabeh. 









3 No. 4.—^MahaletAat 

No. 6.—Mahalet Gambar AU *^) ° Agbaji Quarter. 

_ % _ 9 * ot il**) 
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No. 7, 


Public Buildings and Groups of Houses 
iiiclu'Jed uitliiii. 

Remarks. 

ax,i^ 

Aked Setnikeh. 



AkcdGumcsh Disgiyin 



Aked el Giaur. 



Aked Aoubenji. 



Aked el Atatir. 


• 

The quarter of the Jews 
with principal Syna¬ 
gogue. 



Jama Gaiubar A^i. 



Kahwct Ismail Kihayeh 

Coffee house. 


Kahwet'el Wakcf .... 

Ditto. 

oSj al*^ 

Kahwct Takhtabend.. 

Ditto. 

j-Ua. 

llamam Gambar Ali.. 

Bath. 

ub iiAt 

Aked Bab Seghireh. 


Ase^ AOfi 

Aked Musjcd Abdul 
Ghani. 



Aked Hamam. 


aJLI|<x^ oju« o>A» 

Aked Syud Abdullah. 


A^ OA« 

Aked Takyeh. 


AJ^i jS ,>Ai 

Aked Ferasheh. 


jLi Ato 

Aked Dhaiyek. 

V* 

Aflc 

Aked el Yahud. 



Aked Nejajir. 


^U*^f Afts 

Aked el Khubabiz. 


aAc 

Aked el Kelugh. 



Jama Merjaniyeh .... 

Mosque; built by Mer> 
Jan ibn Abdullah iba 
Abderrahinan as Sul¬ 
tan al Ool Khani, A. H. 
768.* 


* A. D» 1356-57. 
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Public Buildinfcfl and Groups of Houses 
included within. 

Remarks. 

No. 7. 


i 

Khan el Meijaniyeh(<i) 

. Khan; attached to tbo 
mosque. 

No. 8. 

Hi ij** 

Kahvret el Aourtmeh.. 

Coffee house. 


Hi 

Khan el Aourtmeh.... 

« 

The enclosed Khan, an 
ancient edifice of’ pe- 
culiar Samcenic con* 
struction, with vaulted 
roof, hence its name. 
It is said to have been 
an ancient Christian 
church, but I doubt 
it, and believe it to be 
connected ivith the 
mosque of IMeganieh 
originally from its be¬ 
ing entailed proper^ 
of that sti ucture. tt 
bears the date of a. h. 
768.* 



Aked Heider Khanch. 



1 

Aked Jama. 


s 

S 

“1 

hilj l>jlj 

oil oii» 

Jama Dawud Pacha .. 

Aked Shaflali. 

Aked Khushalat. 

1 Mosque of the Heider 
Kiianeh ; built a. H. 
1243t by Dawud 
[Pacha. 

^3 A 

-g ^ 


Aked Imish. 


s it 

1 

oS 

ij>y. ij*» 

Kahwet Bezareh .... 

Coffee house. 

cr-^ g_^J 

Kahwet Hasaan ...... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

6 

as 

Kahwet Gambatli.... 



Kahwet Imish . 

Ditto. 



No. 10. 

A«i^r 

Jama Ahiued Kehya.. 

Mosque,buiUA.B.1211;;]; 
a veiy handsome eit- 
amelied dome. The 
lents of the Meidar 
bazars are all bequests 
to this mosque. 


* A. j>. 1356^7. t A. o. 1827. t A. o. 179C. 
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Sis 

•c 

Public Buildings and Groups of Houses 

Remarks. 


S 

included within. 


a 





d 

Ulj 

Jama Hussain Pacha. 

Mosque in ruins now. 

• mm 


A. H. 723* is the date 

3 \ 



of its erection. 


m ^ 

Aked el Jama. 



|l 

(fi| jS^Aio oSUi 

Aked Mussafer Agha. 



Si 

1 

Aked Cab Saghireh. 



1. ct 

-s 

J*bi, 

Aked Mumchi Khelil. 



rt 

6 


Aked Serwan Cashi. 



% 


Aked Jebechi. 




IK 

Aked Dabat. « 

N 

m, 


jiLm jji fjUs oap 

Aked Tak Abu Sellal. 

j 

^ s 

JS 


i)k^y 

Aked Khan Lawend. 


09 ^ 

JB , 

W A 
tm 


Aily 

Aked Tcbaneh. 


V J 

bS 
o « 

i 

Jlio oaj 

1 famnm A ifan ....... 

Bath. 

.e (0 
^ H 

•S-S 

•9 

S 

Kahwet Takhtahbend- 

4 

jjiuu^ 

mal Abu Asfur . 

Coffee house. 

11 

% 

u;lfi oA* 

Aked Dukan Shelal. 


S £ 

Q) V 

II 

\ ed i->« 

ts 

eo 

FKi 


Aked Syud Abdullah. 


4> 

(Jk«ait/| 

Jama el Fadel . 

Mosque ; built 

® **. 
tr_id 

1 


A. H. Il97tby 

fl 



Stiliman Pacha 

is 

s 



and richly en- 

P 

1 

«N 

o 



dowed. 

9 0 

(jOjJt *>*^1 i>4^ 

Kahwet Ahmed Effendi 

Coffee house. 

II 

52; 

*-Myi 

Kahwet el Wakef.... 

Ditto. 

if 



Aked el Jama. 


B M 



Aked Jebechi. 

Coffee house. / 

*83 


aiUj 

Kahwet Tebaneh. 

p4 S 

ly i ^ 

110/13. 

i»Kl 

Jama Bab el Agha .. 

Mosque. 



CUw^ 

Aked Desht. 




* A. D. 1323. t A D. 1782. 
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Remarks. 

-r 


Kahwet Seghireh .... 

Coflee house. 

j- 

1. 

UKI jAe 

Aked Bab el Agha. 


j 

Si 


Aked Aliviyeh. 


c$ 

biD 

ttfjlj-rJ 

we 

Kahwet Perwazi .... 

Coflec house. 

< 


Suk Uadadiyiu. 

Bazar of blacksmiths. 

V 

,£) 

A 


Aked Dliaiyck. 


n 

•4^ 

Od 


Suk Askechieh. 

Bazar. 

ed 

JS 

e0 1 

4^ j'Ua.' 

^amam Penja Aii.... 

Bath. 

1 

iiAP 

Aked Sefadr. 


CO 

Icjll (3.^ 

Suk Bab el Aghd .... 

Bazar. 

d 

^2; 

Ax>_^kCc 

Aked Menaret Mak- 
tumeh. 



Ax)jjU.I| oa# 

Aked el Aakuliyeh .... 

There is a mosque in 
this quarter named 
Jama el Aakuliyeh, of 




date A. H. 1095.* 

•0 

Wi~»> L>Oj 

Aked Zerak TIussciii. 


ja 

V 

.>» 

^J^kJ| oAp 

Aked el Tak. 


cs 

Ak«et ^ 

Aked Malimud Usteh. 


< 

AAis 

f Aked el Sekhcr. 




Aked Rubiyai. 

1 

1 

dAp 

Aked Abu Dubes. 


Aft^A^ j.Ua. 

Ilamam Kichechieh .. 

Bath. 

d 

A^ A^ j[^ 

Kahwet Kichechieh .. 

Coflee house. 

No. 16. 

ArJL^ fj^ OAe 

A^ 4^ 

Aked Gumush Halkeh. 

Aked Imam Tabeh. 

The mosque of Khidhr 
Beg; built A.H. 1133.*1- 
Sonic lands in Hilleh 
are entailed pcopDrty 
of this mosque. 


• A. D. 

1683. t A. D. 1720. 


t A. D. 1720. 
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b 

a 

Public Buildings and Groups of Houses 
iiivludfd within. 

Bemarks. 



i\ked All Effendi. 


71 

•tit4 .A 

«_ttj i3At 

osu. 

Aked Bab el Jama. 

Aked Abu Deraj. 

Aked Humuschi. 


W' 

f}x^\ OA* 

Aked el Dhaiyck. 

/ 

No. 16. 


Jama el Aadeliyeh .. 

Mosque. 



Khan el Aadeliyeh .. 

Caravanserai. 

No. 17. 

Sj*^ 

Kahwet Jedidet.. 

Coffee house. 

Ditto. 

Kahwet el Mehkcmeh. 



Uamam el Kadi .... 

Bath. 

No. 18. 

(2^1^ 

Khan el Tamer. 

Date Caravanserai. 

Coffee house. 

Kahwet Khan el Tamer. 

No. 19. 

jIjijSjjJl u;Li. 

Khan el Defterdar.... 

Caravanserai. 

No. 20. 

d<iA*d»/[ ^Lab 

Khan el Masbagheh.. 

« 

Caravanserai. 

No. 21. 


Khan el Gumeruk.... 

Coffee house. 



Hamam el Gumeruk.. 

Bath. 


tU|^ Sj^ 

Kahwet Kefil All .... 

Coffee house. 



Kahwet el Gumeruk.. 

Ditto. 

No. 22. 

« 

tjy* 

Suk el Siyagh . 

Bazar ofgoldand silver¬ 
smiths. 

■ 

Oy» 

Siilc TTarni.. 

Bazar of auctions; en- 


tailed property on the 
mosque of Kaplaniy eh. 
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Public Buildinn and Groups of Houses 
inmded within. 

Bemarks. 

No. 24 

UjUk. Ojr" 

Suk Mulleh Khaneh... 

, Bazar and mosque; 
these built by Dawud 
Pacha in a. h. 1242. 
The former is entailed 
on the latter. 

' 

UAi ufie 

Aked Kaimakam. 



Ut 

Aked Haji IladerAgha 



UjUL tSvm iXSA 

Aked Sekkeh Khaneh. 


4 

% 

uX«* 

Kahwet Sekkeh Kha- 

Tlflll ... 

•v 

(~!nfl<>n ImiiH. 


Kahwet Gozaziyin.... 

Ditto. 

u 

<C 

M 

Khan Kapiji Kehiasse. 

Caravanserai. 



Khan Suffar ........ 

Dittrt, 

tn 

M 

OS 

5? 

y)lA. 

AjJ XjJ oap 

. V 

Khan Madhmavi .... 

Aked Kaplaniyeh. 

Ditto. 

1 


Khan Vakiih ........ 

Cftrftvanft<>rai. 

1 

•o 

<N 

• 

O 

Jama Kaplaniyeh .... 

Mosque; built A. H. 
1134.* TheSukelal 
Kharej is entailed pro¬ 
perty of this mosque. 



Kahwet SSnAnfir. ..... 

Coffee house. 



No. 26. 


Jsimsi p1 ^^py.ir ...... 

Mosque of the Wezir ; 
built in 1008t of the 
llejreh. ’ 


No. 27. 

i \ 

Jesser ou Kishleh .... 

Bridge and barrack. 
Just south of this 
stand the remains of 
the celebrated college 
of the Khalif Mastan- 
sir Billah. It was 
erected in a. h. 630,;}; 
and beai's a fine in¬ 
scription. 

No. 28. 

3UJ 

Kishleh . 

Barrack and. hospitals. 


• A. D. 1721. 


t A. D. 1599 , 


X A.o. 1232. 









3 ^ 


Qaarter. 

Pablic BuildiiiRs and Groups of ^oufes 
indudcd within. 

A 

' Bemarks. 

i 

No. 29, 

i 

cf’-r* 

Serai.'.. 

VII 1 Mini ' 

Government offices and 
palace. 

No. 30. 

r-^ 

Herein . 

Women’s apartments. 


IwIa/i g^la> 

Jama el Pacha ...... 

« 

Mosque of the Pacha; 
built by Hassan Pacha 
in A. H. 1133.* 

1 

*j^jl gfLf, 

Jama Azbeggiyeli .. • • 

Mosque of Usbegs. 



Aked el Tub. 


n 1 

V 

^y&L ikA* 

Aked Kessab Bashi. 


1 

tj^ who* 

Kahwet Kessab Bashi. 

Coffee bouse. 

T3 


Aked Kamereddin. 


-§ 

PQ 

u-b* 

Aked Deli Abbas. 


•a 

'•S 


Aked Kahwet el Me- 
jarieb. 


s 

1. 

.M 

CO 


Kahwet Saudi . 

Coffee house. 

k * <• I. M *• 

uuyf 

Kahwet el Wakef.... 

Ditto. 

« 

o 

*: 

SAw* 

Kahwet Sekeh Khaneh. 

Ditto. 



Kahwet ol Mussla.... 

Coffee house. 


JulflJl wU 
• 

Bab el Kelaeh. 



AuLfUf 

Jama el Kelaeh. 

Mosque of the citadel. 

€ 

*9 

*8 

ss 

yi(L« 

Kahwet Sekaki. 

Coffee house. 

A^A^^| OAe 

Aked el Bakcheh. 

4 

0 

T5 

an^yaJl 

Ate 

Aked el Sheriaeh. 

Aked Najem el Din. 


T 

Ate 

Aked el Madrasseh. 



jH^f A&e 

Aked Anbar., ,. ^ 


.sS ' 

‘ ' l»| ^ Ada 

Aked AghjR. . 

• A. D. 1720. 















• 

Pttblio Btuldiots attA Orotfjpa Koolt* 
iududed within. 

r ^ 

Remarki. 

<3f 




*5 


Khan Hatoan B^... . 

Caravanserai. 

1 i 

iV»ait U|ta. 

Khan Ahmed Kehiyah. 

Ditto. 

Ui 

I *S 

JiS 1 

CO ^ 

aiyf 

Kahwet el Wakef.... 

Coffee house. 

A4#f >4«».| 45>“ 

Suk Ahmed Kehiyah.. 

Bazar.' 

• 

O 


Kahwet el Khan .... 

Coffee liouse. 

i 

i i 


Suk el Palanchiyeh . . 

Bazar, 



Kahwet Palanchiyeh. . 

Codee house. 

> 

^^ Ub 

Aked Baba Gurgur. 


'g 


Aked Heznamechi. 


1 

j <>JU 

Aked Reis Palanchiyeh. 


9 

T3 

Ulb aU| 4>}« dAc 

Aked Abdallah Pacha. 


CU 

«* 

OJ 

litAe j 

Aked Shahiyin. 


et 

-s 

dJuajkK* 

Kahwet Takhtabend .. 

Codee house. 

s 

1 

CO 

CO 


Kahwet Acbek Bashi. 

Ditto. 

twUt (•^♦^ 

llamam el Pacha .... 

The Pacha’s bath. 

6 

j»Uac^( Oj^ 

Silk aI ITamam ...... 

Bazar of the bath. 



xd 


Jama Ahmed Effendt.. 

Moi<iue. 

s 

jtMJ u» liifi 

Aked Sha Bendei . 


If 

CUlUa «)>&« 

Aked Sakiyeh. 


s - 

4 

Jama Ali Efiendi .... 

Mosque. 

^AU| 

Aked Jama Ali EfTendi. 


1.3 


Aked el Kurd. 

•• 

o 

(3UJ| dA« 

Aked el Tak. 


sz; 





Aked Tepet el Kurd. 



fjki o^t ij** 

1 KtHwet Eylan Dili .. 

Coffee house. 
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MBMOm ON THE 


•S 


1 . 


•S o 


‘O 

CO 

6 

5^. 


i- 

H 

•aJ 


f 

IS 


5S -SJ* 
w .a 

. « 
o 
Z, 


• i‘^ 

«w 3j 
d ' ' 


Ilf 


I 


Foblie B^dinga «id Groups of Bousm 
induded within. 


tiU 


Jama Murad Pacha .. 


jy(jUsU) liii* 

Aft* 

Lwl^/f A^ 
A^ 

aJJ) cUaa* a^ 

cf ojA if** 

^hil Aft* 

jy isji OJ* 
aSa 

^A^lJlAft* 
aJj A^ 

Ai^^U* A^ 
A^dj’ Aft* 
A w^ Aft* 


Khan el Muradiych 
Aked Mir Bahar. 
Aked Tataran. 

Aked Dukan Dhahi. 
Aked Pir Dawud. 


Jama el Khatun. 

Aked el Pacha. 

Aked Mir Akhur. 
Aked Fidullah Kihayeh 
Aked Kahwet Dudi. 

Kahwet Dudi.. 

Aked Topchiyeh. 


Aked Afezchir. 
Aked Karaaol. 
Aked Mehdi Agha. 
Aked el Pachechi. 
Aked Zend. 


Aked Sabunchiyeh. 

Aked Kdechiyeh. 

Aked Rail Keoijlseh. 

Kahwet t Takhtaruanji. 
• A. D. 1466. 


Remarks. 


Mosque called Mura> 
diyeh ; built in a. B. 
870* by Murad Pacha. 
It has many endow* 
ments, among others 
the Deled Ruz canal 
from the Diyaleh. 

Caravanserai. • 


Mosque. 


Coffee house. 


Coiee fibuse. 







PBOVWCS OF BAGHDAD. 


* 

Pablie Buildings And CFnraps of Hovni 
included within. 

^ Reots^. 

& 



/ 

|>€ 

* jjf^l oft* 

Aked Tepeh el Giaur. 


■fiE'i 
a f.? 

S5 

4jj| 4 ) 1 ^ OA* 

Aked Kelij Abdallah. 


1 «aA# 

AkedSheikh Mohamed. 



Aked Musjed Haji Ali. 


«5 


Kahwet el Mukhtar .. 

Coffee house. 

1 

gt'jLr* 

Aked Serarij. 


xn 

n 

Aft# 

Aked Haji Ali. 


Ajla. cIja** 

Aked Sebil Khaneh. 


Q *> 
« 3 

^ 1*^1 g^U. 

Jama el Khanem' .... 

Mosque. 

1 3 

^lAr^t Aft# 

Aked el Khanem. 


s ^ 

J#t 



[ 

Aked liussul Agha. 



Oft# 

Aked Humadi. 


6 

Uj j|A#A^ 

1 

Aked Chukadar Agha. 



Aiu 

^ Aked Harem. | 


o’ ^ 




AmjA^I a^ 

Aked el Madrasseh. 


•a •'^L 

2 ^ 

CFJL>** 

Aked Suri Kahweh. 


l-i 

1 ^ 


Jama Namanieh. 

Mosque. 

j^JII Aft# 

Aked el Akhur. 


No. 40 

Osmai 

CjUa# ^ lf4» 
gif |5^ 

Kahwet Genj Osman. 
Suk Genj Osman .... 

Coffee house. 

Bazar. 

No. 41. 

LwU AwjAbtf 

Madrasseh Ali Pacha. 

College. 

No. 42. 

< 1^1 

« 

Jama Asfiveh........ 

Mosque. 

Aked Dttugechiyeh. 


a^a^a am 



* Af(*w Aft# 

Aked Semakeh.' 










MfiKOtB ON TH£ 


m 


• 

3 

Poblic Biflldinn and Groups of Hooses 
incladed within. 

Remarks. 

f 

i 

gjjjkia ijA* 

Aked Adli^eh Seghireh. 

*> 

% 

*9.^ 5 

i)A<i 

Aked Shaubaa Beg. 


oa* 

Aked Barudchi. 


e» 

i, 

• 

^ul^ 

Khan Dungechiyeh .. 

Caravanserai. 

Axf^t* iJ-U. 

Jama Adllyeh. 

Mosque. 

o 

*4^»*Ca 

Kahwet Dungechiyeh. 

Coffee house. 



Jama el Mehdieh .... 

Mosque. 

1 

?>«» 

Kahwet el Mehdieh .. 

Coffee house. 

^ tf- 


Aked Sheikh Naser. 



jweU ^1 iXSe 

Aked Abu Eumer. 


« •*• 

11 
S 4* 

1 

afw «)i^ 

Aft* 

Aked Shebbeh. 

Aked Tireh. 


AJiXft 1*^ Aft* 

Aked Syud Hadiyeh. 


• 

o 

'fi:, 

Oft* 

Aked Sherad. 




Aked Durbiyin. 



JJ.U 

Kahwet Abbas EfTendi. 

Coffee house. 

• pn 


Kahwet Sheikh Mah¬ 
mud .. 

Ditto. 

. o 

cA^crf trti h** 

Kahwet I bn Bishbish . 

Ditto. 

•sy 

^L* 

Kahwet Salem. 

Ditto. 

- 4- 

• • M ** 

Kahwet Khedheir .... 

Ditto. 

1 ^ 
fl 

i. 

1! 

s?"*’ 

A&* 

Kahwet Abu Ali .... 

Aked Ikinje. 

Ditto. 

v£Im A&* 

v£Uj ^|lkjL«* ^3U> Aft* 

Aked Ibrahim Beg. 
^ked Tak Sultan Beg. 


A 

4^‘»»iAist eil^a Aft* 

Aked Diwwn Etfendissi. 



uir*^ A&* 

Aked Sheikh l^ahmu^ 
Beshirli. 














Pttblw Butl(Kn|M «n4' of Jiofiei 

indudea within. 

f « 

* Bett^ks. 

No. 44 


Aked W^hush. 



(sf AM* 

Aked Khalil Agha. 

• 


i>n# 

Aked Keshish. 


ta 

'iP 

as 

4JJ| jmji A&* 

Aked Syud Feraj Al¬ 
lah. 

V 

ir 

L«/( 3j** 

Kahwet Kadi el Hajat 

. Coffee house. 

« a 

»y^ 

Kahwet Khan Adiyin 

Ditto. 


lyli y4» 

Kahwet Khan el Dehin. 

Ditto. 

"Sll 

1 i 

1 1 


Kahwet Khan el Mi- 

wiif>h 

Ditto. 

t 

AO* 

Aked el Alavi. 

d 

JImUaJi 

Aked el Fetatil. 



oA# 

Aked el Yahud. 


C' 

<1^ 

Aked Tabttkechieh. ' 



whulfti OiA« 

Aked Nekakib. 



jGj A»* 

Aked Hussein Wetar. 

1 

jOjJl gj^ 

Kahwet el Wetar .... 

Coffee house. 

J 

4>^ ^ dA* 

Aked Beni Sayid. 


c" 

A>i^ 
**liyjO Ote 

Kahwftt Kerf. ... 

Coffee house. 

1 

U 

Aked Derkezenliyeht 

glSr^f oap 

Aked el Ileyach. 


• 

oa* 

Aked Bas. 

« 

o 

«XA« 

Aked Shemsi. 


No. 47. 

crf'^IsLr* ^ 

Jama Sheikh Serai ed 
Din. 

Mosque. 

Bazar. 


^ i3y" 

Sok Sheikh Serai ed 
Din.. 










32a 


MBMOIR ON THE 

/ 

' 

Quarter. 

Pulllic Buildings and Groups of Homes 
induded within. 

RiNbarks. 


JUjbt Aft* 

ilked Abiuriki, 



Aft* 

Aked Sederi. 


l-i 

Aft* 

Aked Tekmechi. 


" A 
y 

- \ 

1 1=^ 
S5 Q 
d "S 

ail^ c4^*« oA* 

A*i y^\ (5^ 
OJ*^ lUi Aft* 

Aked Sebil Kbaneh. 

Aked Tak el Ay wuniyeh 

Aked Abel Burusbt. 

1 

Aft« 

Aked cl Heyacli. 

Aked Habib. . 



aLli A^ 

Aked Kesbleli. 



jU) Aft* 

1 

Aked Nebar. 



^jjjLSt ^jlak oA* 

Aked Khan Shushterli. 



Aft* 

Aked Sebti. 


J- 

Aft* 

Aked Yerghanchi. 


S 

aj^^Alue Aft* 

Aked Sandukchiyeh. 


,a 

1' 

j^Aft^l Aft* 

Aked Sheikh Ibrahim 
el Kedssi. 


&* 

Aft* 

Aked Dugmechiyeh. 


a 

•w 

fli 

a*A.aS^ Aft* 

•• y 

Aked Tunkechiyeh. 


1 

4yJ,UA*i[^ 

Kahwet Haytawiyin .. 

Coffee house. 

1 

od 

u>?j^ t5>** 

Suk Haytawiyin .... 

Bazar. 


Aked Dukechiyeh. 


d 

|‘| 
f 1 

Aked Suweidan. 

Hamam el Syud .... 

Bath. 


ajlilf A^ 

Aked Gulkhaneh. 


• 

aajaLk^ 

Kahwet Takhtabend.. 

Coffee house. 

Ni49. 


Aked Minareh ell Mak- 

tUIB. ^ < 

Mt A 

S * 




N<k 50.—Mahalet el Sheikb (^l Umi*) No. 49.—Mahalet el Ferasheh «1««) 



PROyimUl' OF >»Aia8l»AD. 


Pi^)lie Buildingt aad Oroapg of BoAw 
incHided within. 



h*^ 

dJU 

Oldioe^t dA» 
d>i» 

JlSJf o>- 

*jU3 45>« 

XjUIfl JA» 


Aked Karet Aslan. 

Aked Nakakish. 

Aked Alwet el Khiar. i 
Aked Suk el Shuijeh. 

Kahwet el Besareli .. Coflfee house. 
Aked Kawas. 

Hamam el Shuijeh .. Bath. 

Aked el Hedad. 

Aked Ayinehchiyeh. 

Suk el Bakal.. ;.Baser. 

Suk Temareh. Ditto. 


Aked el Temareh. 


cf^ Jama el Sheikh 


Mosque and shrine of 
the celebrated Sheikh 
Abdul Kader of Ghi- 
lan. He was buried 
here about a. b. 650.* 
It is visited by many 
devotees of fslamism 
from all parts of ^e 
Mahomeoan world. 
An aqueduct conveys 
water to it from the 
river,and anoble dome 
serves as a canopy to 
his grave; this was 
built A. H. 840. 


I ^ UUIIC A. H. o 

dA» Aked el Herub. 

Aked el Aghwan. 

kAfi 0^ Aked el Sheikh Alef. 

AkedAlef. 

aiU. ^US aA» Aked Kessab Khaneh. 

KahwetSelman.4.... CoflTee houMi 

y • 

AA# Aked el Mnxembeleh. 

* A. D. 1262i 










32 ,ox THB> 



• 

Public Baildbgs juA GrolipB of Hoosei 
included witbin. 

Bemarkf. 

^ , • 

f 

^iCf CA* 

Aked Fesslan. . 

< 

5 

j*i iLj4» 

Kahwet urn el Nakbleh, 

, Coffeehouse. 

iy 

W* 

C4»J ^ 

Aked Sheikh Befiya. 


:S 

J 

^aWi 0 .^ 

Aked el Matbakh. 


Jfi 

CO 

^14 

^jSoJw# i>aa 

Aked Mendelawi. 


« 

!• 


4ked Fadweh el Arab, 


JQ 

OS 


Kahwet Fad well cl Arab 

) Coffee house. 

1 * 

(3uar^t 

Aked el Khenak. 



oJi ixfi iJA* 

AkedTekiyeh Kendilchi 

1 

d 

• 

Aked Tekiyeh Bekri. 


« 

(jLuUJ liAf 

Aked Tessabil. 

• 


JLxjLJ ly^ 

Kahwet Tessabil. 

Coffee house. 

JA 

« 

A^Lm AAP 

Aked Sakiyeh. 


)K 

o(kl| ^ 

Aked el Tak. 

There is a mosque in 

(A 


' 

this quarter called An< 

*« ^ 



namaani ; built b} 

2 -3 



Sheikh Mahomed An- 

5 <4 
n 'N 


1 

namaani in a. h. 730.* 

14^ 

gj^* caa 

Aked Kahwet Shekef. 


s 3‘ 

gjA\^ OAA 

Aked Fenahreh. 


1 ^ 

g^Ui 

Kahwet Fenahreh. 


VO 

gjl^ ou 

Aked Kezazeh. 


0 

;s 

a^La 

Aked Abachiyeb. 

! 


jUm oAa 

Aked Mamarj 



gjl^ ^u. 

Jama Kezazeh. 

Mosque. 

No/62. 

•. 

^Uk^l 

Jama Abdool Fetah . . 

Mosque. 


^JUd) oUb caa 

Aked T^,Ad.helera. ,„. 

.. 'Vk 


Ajjb.A caa 

Aked .Sheteyeh. 



* A. D. 1329. 






PROV^£b ' 


*> 


PiMo Bail^gt ind' droaps Houli^ 
3 iocluded within. 


u 

1i 


Ramam el Raai.Bath. 

Aked Sadeh. 

Aked KSssassir. 

AA# Aked Debakhaneh. 

AA* Aked Bab el Sherki. 
if** Kahwet Bab el'Sherki. CofTccheuse. 
Aked el Sheriali. 


AAe Aked Sheikh Khelaiii. 

Aked Azheri. 

AA® Aked Andrusse. 

AAc Aked Fuschi. 

Aked Rehliyin. 

^U*j Jama Namani . Mosque. 

aSj! Aked el Mujadiyeh. 

AAo Aked Bahadriych. 

>4-4 aS® Aked Sheikh Beha-ed' 

^ din. 

ij** Kahwet Abu Ali .... Coffee house. 


at g-- 

g i 

P !3 

2 ^3’ 

■!i 

•4 s 
d m 

S2; W 


Jama Benat IIassail.. Mosque. 

iSjjjft AA® Aked el Wuzri. 

iJji 1^00 Akfd Kulliyeb. 

jtum (JUa AA® Aked Tak Sekar. 

*^yJt Aked Kateb el Arabi- 

yeh. 

jU»ll ^JdJ A&A Aked Rass el Amar. 
aA# Aked Be^sassitn. 
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MBMOIR ON THE 


..J 

J 

PubUe BtuldioM tnd Oronpi of Houim 
induded within. 

Beiharks. 

i 

s 

’a-^ 

\ 

Jama Haji F^nbi.«. * 
Aked Berdawinyin. 

Moeque. 

1 

trij 

Aked Rem el Ayuniyeb. 




Aked Jenabiyin. 


.2^ 

d 


Aked el Ayuniyeb. 


9 

>* 

< 

(Ja«« oa« 

Aked Aghil. 



ij** 

, Kahwet Selim. 

! Coffee house. 



S^wetBab el Jama.. 

Ditto. 


a^.J »>♦* 

Kahwet Reeael Ayuni- 

* 



yeh. 

Ditto. 

6 

»5 ^ 

«>**• lylfo **5# 

Aked Dukan Syud 
Mulla Hussein. 

V 



bHt—» 4>4* 

Kahwet Hussein Kurdi. 

Coffee house. 


jjU 

Aked KahwetAU Khan. 


1 

it** 

Kahwet Dehaneh .... 

Coffee house. 

15 


Aked Dessamil. 


*9 -SI 

jUfs* i>£« 

Aked Nejar. 


1 a- 

^JlmUiJl^ iji§5 diAp 

Aked Kahwet Mefetis. 



^U> tiA* 

Aked Tak Sekkeh. 



l»t (!)l J** OA» 

^^^UoAo 

Aked Amran Agha. 

Aked Fanus. 


i 

JJII AW 

Aked Sebabegh el al. 


14 

JJfl 

Kahwet Sebabegh el al. 

Coffee house. 

iS*«Q 

32 ^ 

wUhf dA« 

• 

Aked K^bab. 


*1:* 


Aked Yeighanchi. 


Sj 5 

^jUi oio. 

AkedNaNaHa 


iR 


Kahwai'Sindfikchi' 

Cbl^ house. 









# n 

Pvlllie Ban$nn «wl Qroapt ^ fifoiiiM 
inauded within. 

. ...A_ 

Aemarki. *• 

p 

V 

No. 67. 


Al»d Snndnkohieh. 



oJi* 

Aked Sabcbieh. 



gjiyA i»A0 

Aked Sheboreh. 



^}^ Aftp 

Aked Dhaiyek. 



AjujJLJi jjp 

Aked el Sheriaeh. 


1 

i.nj' 

Kahwet el Murabaeh *. 

ColTce house. 

§ 

<iA* 

Aked Harmush. 



JUi/| n&0 

Aked el Fetal. 


|i 

oo 

*o 

A&* 

Aked Dukan Habub. 

/ 


Kahwet Habub. 

Coffee house. 

diAP 

Aked Dherib. 


d 

55 

i>PP 

Aked Shalcbiyeh. 


JULA 

« 

Aked Shaftali. 



U(j ^U. 

Jama Hassan Pacha.. 

Mosque. 

■■S 

9 

o 

j»)l yl> jAp 

Aked Bab el Serai. 


•s 

A)Lb^ liSLf 

Aked Gulkhaneh. 


•9 C 

liAP 




Aked Sari Kihayeh. 


*3 M 

jD 

« .r 

jylUf ^*15 .>£« 

Aked Kelij Aslan. 

1 


MP 

Aked Serarij. 


*jiy*lhn* dAP 

Aked Mustafchiyeb. 

1 

1 

I 

• 

o 

«il». tfili*3t dJU 

Aked Eitmik Khaneh. 




4i 




Aked el Matbakh. 


No. 60. 

d&d 

Aked Sakher. 



J% dAP 

Aked Saleh Beg. 




1 

1 

« 
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HBMOm oir THE 


Quarter. 

# 

Public Buildingi and Qronpa of Housei 
included within. 

Remarks. 


Icf Jj^j aa> 

Aked Russul Agha. 


io £ 


Aked Gumish Dezkin. 

' 


Aked Alemdar. 


5 S 

6 

Jjkall (*yy» a5» 

Aked Khartum el Fil. 


tijiJi j*yy. 

Kahwet Khartum el Fil. 

. Coffee house. 



I 

lama el Maleh. 

Mosque. 

h 


Hamam el Maleh .... 

Bath. 

i 


'Kahwet el Maleh. 


M 

Uf tXM 

«J^y oac 

Aked Saleh Aga. 

Aked Kushchiyeh. 


-3 

s 

•3 


Aked Durbiyin. 



Aked Abu Khashim. 


1 

►n 

3 

itHl ^ ^ 

Aked Sheikh Ibrahim 
Ibn Nasereddin. 

* 

S 

(mLj. »»>b ixio 

Aked Bab Jama el 
Seghireh. 

a 

1. 

cr^y Aft# 

Aked Franji. 


<o 

o 

jjjLr^ i>ft# 

Aked Oiilkhan.** 




Aked Sumir. 


I 

Ji>y 

Kahwet Abu Ghezal., 

Coffee house. 

4i 

h** 

Kahwet Mubarek .... 

Ditto. 

lf 

^jkJl ij*S 

Kahwet el Mefiuttj .. 

Ditto. 

ll 

J^ji\ Afi# 

Aked Abu Shebil. 



(jmrn, A««kl A^ 

Aked Ahmed Haesan. 


«i|j^ Aft# 

Ak^ Taliwaneh. 


6 

u>U*Ajiy a8# 

Aked Kareh Shaban. 
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•m 

Benoarlii. ^ 


AA* 

Aked Tunechiyeh. 




Aked Tekakiyeh. 


Ji*4 

^Mgr^ AA« 

Aked Musjed. 


o 

iXAc 

Aked Alus^i. 



^kxw yy AA« 

Aked Abu Shiteh. 


S' 

AAC 

Aked Henun. 


•5l 

AftP 

Aked el Yahud. 


1 

« ofjjS ARP 

Aked Turat. 


'«} 

ja 

Afix 

Aked Yerghanchiyeh. | 


s 

U1 

^yjix«»^| ARP 

Aked Abu Syfiyin. 


s 

<J 


Kahwet Abu Syfiyin.. 

Coffee house. 

•M 

« 

*3 

jy ARP 

Aked Kur. 


•§ 

S 

jjy 

Kahwet Kurehchiyeh.. 

Coffee house. 

1 

oy* 

Suk el Serarij.. 

Bazar of saddlers. 

CO 

CO 


Suk el Montefchiyeh.. 

Bazar of theMontafiks. 

o 

iz; 

i3>-* 

Suk el Khurdeh Peru- 




shiyeh. 

Bazar. 



Suk el Chebughchtyeh. 

Bazar. 



Kahwet el Cliebugh- 




chiyeh . 

Coffee house. 


uPyl| <ylA' 

Khan el Tutun. 

Caravanserai. 


43>** 

Suk el Tutunchiyeh .. 

Bazar. 


ij*i»ae^l<3y 

Suk el Thamis. 

Ditto. 



Kahwet Zambur .... 

Coffee house. 



SukelTuI. 

Bazar. 


^b*y( u; lih 

Khan elBemah..«... 

Caravanserai. 

» 
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Quarter. 

Publie Buildings and Groups of Houses 
induded within. 

Bemarks. 



Suk el Yurghanchiyeh. 

Bazar. 



Suk el Chukhechiyeh . 

Ditto. 



Suk el Sy^hyin .... 

Bazar. 


iW 

Kahwet Meluki...... 

Coffee house. 



Jama el Syaghyin. .. 

Mosque. 


Uf vyU. 

Khan el Pachecbi .... 

Caravanserai. 


c4fr*jJ| (3j-» 

Suk el Zenjil. 

Bazar. 



Kahwet el Sekhtyan- 




chiyeh . 

Coffee house. 



Kahwet el Khefafiyin.. 

Ditto. 

t 



Suk el Khefafiyin.... 

Bazar. 



Suk el Yaraanchiyeh.. 

Bazar. 



Kahwet Haji Wuheb.. 

Coffee house. 


UjJ| |3 j*» 

Suk el Kebabchiyeh.. 

Bazar. 



Kahwet Sultan Ha> 




mudeb.. 

Coffe&hou^. 



Khan el Afess . 

Caravanserai. 


Cj4tfl t3j^ 

Suk el YahudT. 

Bazar. 


1 

Suk el Jaiyef. 

Ditto. 


ttj^j 1^1 iSy* 

Suk el Kezazeyin .... 

Ditto. 


t^Aaohii 

Khan el Dhahab .... 

Caravanserai. 



Khan el Berissem.... 

Ditto. 


4«AU| o>** 

Suk el Tumgheh .... 

Bazar of stamps. 


jjfl 

Kahwet el Tumgheh.. 

Coffee house. 


(3>a* 

Suk el Kaz. 

Bazar. 



Suk el Bezaziyin .... 

Ditto. 
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Suk el Takychiyeh. 
Khan el Zarur .... 


Remarks. 


.. Bazar. 

.. Caravanserai. 


4yjffeU±^( i5j-» 

aj <3 

aL«U«Ji 


Suk el Khyatiyiu .... 

Suk cl Kysscriyeh.... 

Kahwet el Kysscriyeh. 

Khan el Maameleh- 
chiyeh. 

Suk el Durib. 


Bazar. 

Ditto. 

Coifee house. 

Caravanserai. 

Bazar. 


i3j** 

jyli. 

Aj|*^yi oj«* 


Suk cl Kelugh . 

Khan Bekir . 

I 

I 

Suk el Dessamtl .... 

Khan el Ketau. 

Khan Mekhzum. 

Suk el Askechiyeh .. 
Kahwet eJ Askechiyeh.j 


Bazar. 

Caravan.serai. 

Bazar. 

Caravanserai. 

Ditto. 

Bazar. 

Coffee house. 


I a} lA- 

m 

I ^)Lk. 

i5r* 


Khan EHi Yeky. 

Kahwet el Kelugh.... 
Khan Sultan Hamudeh. 
Suk el Arideh . 

Khan Jeni M’urad.... 

Khan el Yahud. 

Khan el Hyaj. 

Khan Ahmed i^ha .. 
Suk el Sarirchiyeh .. 


Caravanserai. 
Coffee house. 
Caravanserai. 
Bazar. 

» 

Caravanserai. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Bazar. 
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Coffee house. 
Mosque. 


Disposition of the West portion of the Town. 



iVo. 1. 


Public Buildines and Groups of Houses 
included within. 



Jama el Sheikh Sendei. Mosque; built in a. h. 
^ 1118.* The shops and 

grain market ad¬ 
joining are entailed 
property of this 
mosque. 

.No. 2. Jama Khidher Elyas.. Mosque. 

No. .3. Jama el Kimeriyeh .« Mosque; built a. h. 

1020.t The rents of a 
few shops are bequests 
to this mosque. 

No, 4. Tekiyeh Bab el Kadem. Tekiyeh of the Bektash 

Dervishes. A fine 
cufic inscription much 
defaced exists here. 
The date is somewhat 
imperfect, but about 
A. H. 333.J 

- • A. o, 1/06, t A. o. 1611. , 4^ A. D. 944, 
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Quarter. 

Public Buildinn and Groups of Houses 
induded within. 

Remarks. 



m 


No. 5 


Juna Sheikh Museh.. 

Mosque; built a. h. 
1228.^ Ithascardens 
and brick-kims as 
entailed property, be¬ 
sides wells and cultir 
vations. 

No. 6, 


Kl Wakefeh ........ 

Stand. 



No. 7. 

iJLr*’ 

Mahalet el .luter. 


No. 8. 


Mahalet Dehamesh. 


No. 9. 

{3j** 

Mahalet Silk llatnadeh 

I ! 

No. 10. 


Mahalot Khidher Klyas 
Tckarteli. 


No. 11. 

S • 

Mahalet el Ilejaj. 


No. 12. 

No. 13. 

4 )|j iXA.} aJLx^ 

Mahalet Dahduaneh. 

Mahalet Suk el Jedid. 

1 

' Mahaleh, or Mahalet, 

[ is a quarter in the 

' town. 

No. 14. 


Mahalet Sheikh Sendel. 

No. 15, 

(3 

1 

Mahalet Suk el i\jenii.j 


No. It). 

oi*^( aia?* 

Mahalet el Felahat. 

1 

No. 17. 

gixaluk^l als^ 

Mahalet el Meshahadeh 

1 

No. 18. 

gjXsHa:^ 

Mahalet Alitch. 

t 

No. 19. 

<£iUjj^I alar^ 

Mahalet el Kerituat. 

• t 

1 

No. 20. 


Mahalet Kas cl Jiaser-. 

1 

) 

No. 21. 

iSljm iLe* 

Mahalet Shiiakeh. 

Quarter. 

No. 22. 


Mansur el Helaj. 

Ditto. 

No. 23. 


Sheikh Maruf . 

1 

Tomb of Sheikh Maruf ; 
built A. H. 612.f Part 
of the Dijeil canal is 
entailed property of 
this shrine. 

' 

* \. n. 1813. , 

t A. 

h. 1213. 
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Quarter. 

Public Buildings and Groups of Houses 
iucluded vrithiii. 

Ueniarks. 

<0.24. 


Settah Zubeideh .... 

Tomb of the Lady 
Zubeideh, wife of 
Harun ar Rashid, a.h. 
212;* built by Abdal¬ 
lah al Mamun, and fre-, 
(]uently restored. 

^o. 26. 

J t A 

Sheikh Duud. 

1 




.Junia e( licnuii. 

Mosque: built A. h. 

llOS.f 


frlkc ^1 

Jama I bn Ata (a).... 

Mosque; built A. n. 
122 :J.| 


JUaH) AJmu 

Jiunu Si’ituh Nelibseh.. 

Mosque; built A. ii. 

iii;^ 


4JL*^| 

Musjed Aluehel llilleh. 



V 5 ..IJ 

Musjed Bab el Sif. 




Musjed [{as el Jisscr. 




Musjed el Abijat. 

' 


6 >- 

Musjed Silk el Ajeini. 



j,UjJ| yyUjlw 

Musjed Suleyman el 
Fenam. 



ol j£J\ C*U 

<>->•** 

»Uac OJfT-* 

* OArfl Aqp--* 

aI**^ 

Musjed Beit el Shiiaf. 

Musjed Mahmud Suzeh 

Musjed I bn Ata. 

Musjed I bn Aabid. 

Musjed Hamam Shami. 

Musjed bi Mahalet el 
Jebur. 

Musjeds are small 
houses for prayer, 
and are held as dis¬ 
tinct from the 
^ Jamas or mosques, 

" because the Friday 
prayera, or regular 
congregations, do 
not assemble in 
them. 



Musjed Suk Hamadeh. 


» ( 

* 

trt** 

Musjed Huji Amin. 



.k**^ OJ|B—» 

Musjed llaji Mohained. 

V 

♦ A. 

D. 827. t A. D. 

1696. t A. D. 1808. 

4 

$ A. D. 1701 . 
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Public Buildingf und Groups of Houses 
included within. 


ij^iw ^ Masjed MuUa J^aman. 

Musjed Sheikh Ali 
^ Jaburi. 

Aqsr** Musjed Mulla Sherif. 

Musjed Sani(71rani). 

Musjed Mulla Kadem. 

Musjed Haji Abdallah.! 



Musjeds are small 
houses for prayer, 
and are held as dis¬ 
tinct from' the 
Jamas or mosques, 
because the Friday 
prayers, or regular 
congregations, do 
not assemble in 
them. 


Hamam Shami. Bath. 


Ilamam el Jissar 


Ditto. 


Hamam Aitim .Ditto. 


What with open spaces, gardens, enclosures, and ruins, a little more 
than the third part of the enceinte of Baghdad may be said to be built 
upon at the present day. It contains a mixed population under sixty 
thousand, whereas its platform would suffice to hold four times the 
number. Nowhere, perhaps, in the world can be seen to advantage so 
great an admixture of the various races of men; and in no city can be 
heard, 1 think, such a diversity of speech. The Turkish population, as 
the governing class, occupy generally the northern quarters of the city, 
while over the rest are disposed the mercantile classes of Mahomedans; 
the Christians and the Jews having separate quarters in the central 
parts pf the town. Nor, perhaps, can we witness such toleration among 
the masses as Baghdad exhibits. The Jew and the Christian could 
always be seen here on horseback ; while, in other places, their co-reli- 
gionists were compelled either to pace on foot, or to bestride an ass, as 
a mark of inferior condition. They enjoy indeed a rare freedom here, 
in comparison with other Mahomedan towns. The Jews are the prin¬ 
cipal Serafs, and are confidentially employed by all classes in the 
money transactions of the place. The fifteen thousand families com¬ 
puted as within the city may be divided as follows:—Turks, or of 
Turkish descent, families, four thousand; Persians, or of Persian de¬ 
scent, families, two thousand five hundred ; Jewish families, two thou¬ 
sand five hundred ; Christian families, one thousand ,* Kurdish families, 
one thousand; Arab families, two thousand; nomade Arabk and 
strangers, temporarily located, two thousand. 
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The vernacular tongue in use in the city is an iiupure Ar,abic» 
extremely corrupted among the Christian population, perhaps the 
most ignorant of a singularly ignorant community of men, such 
as is found within the walls of Bag^hdad. Turkish and Persian are, 
however, commonly spoken by the mercantile classes,, as well as 
Arabic; and among the labouring classes and porters may be beard 
Kurdish, Luri, and Chaldean. Hebrew is known only to a few Jewish 
families, and Armenian is sparingly heard beyond the orthodox sects of 
that ancient race; those of the Romish faith speak generally the Arabic 
of the town. At the table of the British Resident, when English, French, 
Russians, and Indians have met together, a medley of thirteen, lan¬ 
guages has been counted in one room. 

The climate of Baghdad, generally speaking, may be deemed a 
healthy one. It is true that jn periods of anarchy and mal-adminis- 
tration, when the neglected dikes adroit of the water inundating the 
country, epidemics prevail during the season of the greatest heat, from 
May to October. These, however, yield readily to the usual remedies, 
and those who are discreet, by taking medicine in time, may generally 
1 think, avoid attack altogether; and there is no denying but that neglect 
renders these epidemic fevers malignant and fatal. The great heats 
are at times almost insupportable ; and yet experience has shown, the 
least sickness prevails in the hotter summers; while, on the other hand, 
sickness is rife when the heat from the barren soil is tempered by the 
presence of inundations, which, indeed, give rise to the infecting miasma. 
From October to May there is perhaps no finer climate in the world ; 
cold, yet mild and invigorating, it cannot be excelled. The temperate 
character of its air was always esteemed. The ancient Persian kings, 
indeed, preferred the plains bordering on the Tigris to any other winter 
residence. To the Anglo-Indian invalid they offer a retreat at this 
period; and, whether he be sportsman or scholar, he will derive amuse.' 
ment and instruction from attractions that will be found ample and 
inseparable from the soil. This description of the climate does not 
extend to the lower country beyond one hundred miles south of the 
city. The fevers prevailing in the summers of th'at region are fatal 
in a high degree. The thermometer usually stands in the winter 
about 50”, but in the mornings may be seen as low as 26”, when 
the air is keen and much felt by natives of India, who, as pilgrims 
here, are for the most part but lightly clothed. In the summer it 
ranges from 90” to 117”, but this latter standard is rare; usually .at 
the hottest time of day it is about 107”. ' The barometer at this time 
averages 29” 56' ; while in the winter, except when south winds 
prevail, it remains at 30” 10'. South winds are very oppressive, and 
are usually accompanied by much dust. They last generally three 
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day% terminate in eqnalls and rain, and are suooeeded by freth nofth* 
vesten, with a brilliant sky and an atmosphere a> delteionsly pare ae 
it is exhilarating. 

As oonndcted with the city I tltow append the following tabulated 
form of grains and other edibles, usually procurable in the Baghdad 
markets. These have been drawn up carefully by Mr. Richard Rogers, 
clerk in charge of the steam vessel Comet, whose looid knowledge in 
this respect can be fully relied upon. Added to this is a comparative 
scale of weights and measures with those of English denomina» 
tions, and a table* of the currency and rates in the Baghdad bazars. 
It must be borne in mind, that the prices, as well as the rates of ex* 
change, fluctuate at times considerably, at others very little. This is 
owing to the position of Baghdad itself as an isolated city dependent 
greatly upon neighbouring localities, from which it is separated by 
desert tracts, where caravans are liable to plunder, and where, from 
general disorder in the country, supplies may be for a timeieither entirely 
out off, or so restricted as to influence prices in a material degree. 
Tt will be seen, however, that, as far as articles forming the ordinary 
necessaries of life are concerned, living is cheap enough. Supplies in 
general are abundant, and perhaps sufficient for the support of double 
its population. Ordinarily there is a plentiful store in the granaries of 
the city, and in periods of increased demand it can be easily procured 
from the great grain tracts around Mosul and the two Zabs, by water 
carriage down the Tigris. 
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A Price Chirrent of Provisions procurable in the Bazars of Baghdad^ 
with their estimated Maximum and Minimum Prices during 
the Year. 


Articles. 

Per 

Rate in Riege 
Piastres. 

lalAJs 

1 

PnovisiONS. 





Beef. 

4 lbs.. 

6 to 

10 


Biscuit or Rutk. 

24 lbs.. 

55 to 

60 


Bread, fresh. 

Pound . 

3 



Bullocks, small. 

Each.. 

300 to 

600 


Butter. 

4 lbs.. 

60 to 

70 


Calves .. 

Each.. 

250 to 

400 

Cx* 

Candles, wax. 

Pound. 

50 


sjsi 

Coffee. 

18 lbs.. 

200 to 

260 

ISJ^ 

Curry stuff. 

Pound. 

15 



Cream. 

4 lbs.. 

24 to 

30 


Cheese, country. 

Do... 

12 to 

20 

iu 

Ducks, tame or wild.. 

Each.. 

10 to 

16 


Eggs . 

Dozen. 

fi 



Flour. 

24 lbs. 

46 tu 

50| 


Fowls. 

Dozen. 

100 to 

120i 


Fish, fresh mullet . .. 

4 lbs. 

3 to 

6 

f 

Geese, tame or wild.. 

Each.. 

30 to 

40 


Ghee. 

24 lbs. 

180 to 

235 


Camels for slaughter.. 

Each.. 

400 to 1000 

»ySll> 

Gazelles. 

Each.. 

60 to 

120 

Ji> 

Mustard. 

Pound. 

10 


(iifJ 

Mutton.’. 


4 to 

5 


Milk. 

24 lbs.. 

30 to 

60 

(.U 

Pigeons . 

Each.. 

3 to 

6 


Remnrka. 


( Buffalo or 
I Ciimel meat 
< ranges from 
I 6 to 8 R. P. 
vper 4 lbs. 
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RntcinRiege Remarks. 
Piastres. 


Partridges.Eaoh.. 3 to 5 

Rice.24 lbs.. 46 to 70 


tri.' 

OjlJCffV 


Sheep . 

Sugar . 

Suet.. 

Treacle, date. 


Do.. . 

Each.. 100 to 170 
IS iba . 150 to 190 
4 lbs.. 12 to 16 

24 lbs.. 60 to 90 

Pound. 60 to 120 


Vegetables of sorts... 24 H.*. 24 to 30 


Am 


Vinegar. 

Buffalo fur slaughter.. 

WiNESj &c. 
Brandy. 


Beer 


iS^ 






4Sb 


Champagne. 

Sherry. 

Spirits,country Arrack. 

Wines, Persian. 

Do. country. 

Fruits, Fremi. 
Apples. 

Apricots. 

Citrons. 

. 

Grapes . 

Limes, sWeet. 

Do. sour. 

T.^mons. 

Mulberries, black .... 
Do. vihite.... 


Gallon. 10 
Each.. 600 to 1200 

Dozen. 600 to 1200 ' 
Do... 360 to 490 

Do... 1200 to 1600 

Do... 600 to 1200} 
Gallon. 100 to 140 
Dozen. 600 to 720 
Do... 120 t 9 140 j 


4 II..I 6 to 10 


Do. .. 


4 lbs.. 
Do.. . 
Do.. . 
Do.. . 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 


100 to 200 


6 to 12 


12 to 20 
12 to 20 


* Hooi^h, 
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Articles. 



Mflonf*, Water.. 


J)o. Musk . 


Nectarines. 


Orange-*’, sweet. 

!?■> 

Do. Seville. 

Jf>^ 

Pears . 


Plums of sorts. 

C> 

Pcacljcs. 


Pomegranates . 


Quinces. 

J** 

Dates, fresh. 


Fruits, Dry. 


Apricots. 

jy 

Almonds . 

AjULT 

Chestnuts. 

(ilAjjl 

Currants. 


Dates, dry. 

Hazel Nuts. 

Jw 

Pistacliio Nuts. 

sjl^ 

Plums. 


Raisins. 


Walnuts. 


Peaches. 


Veobtables. 

X A • 

Artichokes. 


Brinjalls. 

)l*U 

Beans, common. 


Do. French. 

AmLi 

« 

Bendies. 


Broccoli. 


Per 

llitlc ill lliege 
Piiisti'es. 

24 lbs.. 

5 to 

12 

Do. .. 

12 to* 

20 

4 lbs. . 

4 to 

8 

100 

50 to 

100 

100 

15 to 

25 

4 lbs.. 

20 to 

30 

Do.. . 

8 to 

12 

Do.. . 

4 to 

8 

24 lbs.. 

24 to 

48 

4 lbs.. 

6 to 

15 

24 lbs.. 

24 to 

36 

4 lbs.. 

16 to 

20 

Do... 

40 to 

60 

Do. .. 

30 to 

40 

Do. .. 

30 to 

50 

Do. .. 

6 to 

10 

Do... 

30 to 

40 

Do... 

40 to 

50 

Do. .. 

40 to 

50 

Do. .. 

10 to 

14 

100 

4 to 

8 

4 lbs.. 

16 to 

20 

4 lbs.. 

8 to 

16 

Do.. . 

1 to 

6 

Do... 

2 to 

5 

Do... 

8 to 

16 

Do... 

1 to 

5 

Each.. 

4 to 

8 


Remarks. 


Scarce. 
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• 1 

Articles. 

Per 

Rate in Riege 
Piastres. 


Beetroot. 

4 lbs .. 

1 to 

5 

*jt^ 

iC'abbagcs . 

Each.. 

5 to 

7 


Carrots . 

4 lbs .. 

3'to 

6 


Celery. 

Do. .. 

8 to 

16 

^Uij 

Cress, Garden. 

Do... 

4 to 

6 


Cucumbers. 

Do. . 

1 to 


Jaii 

Cl)i,ilie.s, Green. 

Do... 

24 to 

40 


Cauliflowers. 

Each.. 

5 to 

. 8 

LT^ 

Lettuces . 

Dozen . 

G to 

10 

J^\ 

Mushrooms. 

4 lbs.. 

Uncertain. 

(JL^ 

Onions. 

Do. .. 

2 to 

6 


Potatoes, Persian .... 

Do. .. 

20 to 

60 

A 

>F- 

Pumpkins. 

Do. .. 

1 to 

4 

cV 

Radishes. 

Do. .. 

4 to 

0 

^IxAiwI 

Spinach. 

Do... 

2 to 

6 

^AU 

Turnips. 

Do... 

I to 

4 

Lfkf^ jlj 

Tomatoes . 

Do... 

6 to 

10 

oUi" 

Truffles. 

Do. .. 

8 to 

30 

v.^ 

Grains. 





Barley. 

120 lbs. 

40 to 

80 

ij<^ 

Dholl. 

Do. .. 

120 to 

260 

aIo-Xa 

Gram. 

Do . .. 

110 to 

150 

BjJI 

Wheat . 

Do. .. 

100 to 

180 


Millet & Indian Corn. 

Do... 

50 to 

80 


Sundries. 





Charcoal . 

80 lbs. . 

40 to 

50 

w*]»^ 

Firewood, Green .... 

2560 H. 

300 to 

500 

k * 

C-ri* 

Oil, common. 

24 lbs . 

160 to 

210 


Soap, Damascus, fine. 

3 lbs .. 

35 to 

50 


Tobacco, Country and 





Persian.. .. .. 

Do... 

30 to 

60 


Remaiks. 


» 


Scarce. 


I 


Snj)ply *CH- 
sonal niid 
limited. 
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Scale of Daily Wages paid to A rtificers^ Tradesmen^ LabowerSf 

at Baghdad, 


Class. 

—r- m— 

. Rate per 

day in Riege 
Piastres. 


Brick-maker, Ma%<ter. 

25 

aaLx 

Assistant. 

20 


2nd Assistant ... 

10 


Bricklayers, Master. 

30 

aaLx 

Assistant. 

25 


2nd Assistant ... 

20 

jiyt 

3rd Assistant ... 

15 

jiyo 

Diggers. 

12 


Basket Carriers . 

8 


Boys . 

6 


Builders of mud walls, for every 



150 feet long and 1 fool high. 

80 


Book Binders, Master. 

25 

a^ 

Assi.stant. 

20 

^tixx 

Blacksmiths, Master. .. 

13 

aaJLx 

Assistant. 

10 

aaJLx 

2nd Assistant... 

7 

j\kc 

Brazier, Master. 

25 

aaix. 

A.ssist<int*«• • • •» »•«• 

20 


Boys, from. 

7 to 15 

t 

«w 

Butclutrs, Master. 

30 


Assistant. 

20 


Boys, from. 

7 to 10 


Beaters of Wool . 

15 

e^la^l tJiM 

Cotton . 

16 

JLm Uyi JLeU 

Basket-makers, common. 

10 to 15 


Remarks. 
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• 

Claes. 

Rate per 
day in Riegr 
Piastres. 


Backet and WaterSkin makers. 

, 20 

«• 

Berber . 

10 to 15 


Baker. 

f 

20 to 25 

tyVVA 

Brokers, General, Commission. 

1 perCent. 

tlfti. jib 

Do. For each horse or don 



key sold. 

20 


Carpenters, Master. 

30 

aaU 

Assistant. 

25 

akJUi. 

2nd Assistant.... 

20 

aaIa. 

3rd Assistant. .. 

15 

aaLL 

4th Assistant .... 

10 


Boy. 

5 

jIAao 

Coppersmith, Master. 

13 

AfilA. 

Assistant. 

10 


2nd Assistant .. 

7 


Candle-maker. 

25 


Corn Weigher. 

15 to 20 


Designers for Silver work.. .. 

40 

£lA«e 

Dyers, Master. 

25 

j 


Assistant. 

20 

4^ 

2Dd Assistant. 

15 

4^4r* 

Date-Crate-makcr, Master .... 

30 

Aila^ 

Assistant.. .. 

25 

4^ 

2nd Assistant. 

20 

Jksuo 

Distillers of Native Spirits ... 

15 to 20 

jCi 

Dhobie, per 100 pieces. 

300 

«UdO 

Enameller. 

40 

jb*ij(aA. , 

Engraver of Seals. 

40. 


Farrier. 

15 


Remarki. 


Native Bedstead. 
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Class. 

Rate per 
dar in Riege 
i*iastrc8. * 

^Lr« 

Ooldsmitlis, Master. 

50 


Assistant. 

30 

AfiJLk 

2nd Assistant.. .. 

20 


Boys, from. 

7 to 10 


Gem Polisher. 

40 

(jlii 

(ilazor of Piece Goods. 

20 to 30 


Oluzicr, or Window-maker... 

20 

SJ^ ‘ 

Glass-maker. 

20 to 30 


Gilder on Steel . 

50 


Gun Stock niaker.. . 

20 to 30 


Gun Lock repairer, Master . .. 

20 to 30 


Boy. 

10 


Grinder.. 

35 to 40 


Gardeners. 

10 to 13 


Labourers. 

7 

^'Lo 

Boys. 

2 to 3 

J^Ua. 

Ilatriails. 

15 


Mat-maker of Mendallee mats 

20 

isj'y. 

of reed mats. 

10 


Millstone Sharpener. .. 

15 to 20 

^*)lij J(^ 

Musketeers, or Guards with 



Horses. 

15 


on foot. 

10 


Oil-maker. 

25 

»lsJl ^iSi 

Painter, Master... . .. 

30 

AfiLL 

Assistant.. 

20 


Printer, Calico, Master. 

30 

AfiJLx 

Assistant .... 

15 

_^wf AflljL 

2nd Assistant. 

10 

t'U 

Boys ........ 

2 to 7 


m 

Iteninrks. 
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Class. 

Rate per 
day in Kiege 
riastres.*' 

Remarks. 


Tanners, Assistant.......... 

20 



Boys. 

10 



Turner, Wood. 

20 



Amber.• 

30 



Beads. 

4p 


Jiji> i\yo 

Tobacco-paoker. 

20 


v£JbU- 

Weavers of Cotton or Wool, 

1st Class... 

25 


AkiA 

2nd Class.. 

20 



Boys, from.. 

10 to 15 



of Silk, Master .. .. 

30 



Assistant... 

20 to 25 


^1x0 

Boys, from. 

5 to 10 



Waterman, with horse .j 

30 


jw ^J^ 

with donkey. 

25 



on foot. 

15 



Watchman. 

10 



Bazar. 

5 

Per niglit. 

*iU.8j^ JU)^^ j(j^ 

Waiters, Coffee House, Master. 

21 



Boy... 

10 



Ralyeon*maker. 

10 



Bath, Master. 

30 



Assistant. 

20 


iiJ/A 

Dclall. 

25 



Servant. 

15 


C^l (»|.^ 

Dombstic Servants. 


* 

e>“<M 

Head Servants, per month.... 

630 


cA'-r* 

2nd Class .... do. 

525 


iUfc 

C' 

3rd Class. do.1 

315 to 420 



Boys. do....f... 

250 

> 
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Class. 

Rate per 
day in mege 
Piastres. 

Remarks. 


Grooms.... per month . 

300 to 400 



Pemale servants, do. 

210 to 315 



Land Carriage. 


• 


Camels ... 

15 to 20 



Donkey. s, white . . 

15 



black .' .. 

10 



Horses . 

30 to 40 


JwJigjy 

Mules . 

25 to 30 


SJ^ 

Water Carriage. 



gjjf 

Boats, Basreh, large . r. . . ... .. 

200 to 300 



small . 

150 to 200 

Includiitg tr 
. ers and i 

ijy 

Bitumen . 

100 

j for men. 

J 


Goofa, with two men . 

30 



without men . 

10 



(JiBNBRAL Remark. —It is understood that for the rates specified here 
the individuals or articles hired are to be throughout the time at the 
service of the party hiring them. 


Xabtc showing the relative proportions which the authorised Weights 

and Measures in use in the Bazars of Baghdad hear to 

English Standard Weights and Measures. In making these 

conversions an average of each denomination of Weight or Mea~ 

sure was struck^ in consequence of the difficulty experienced in 

obtaining a true scale in Baghdad, though those selected for the 

test all bore the Government marks. 

*■ 

Baghaleb Weight (—By this weight the retail dealers and 
shopkeepers sell meat, bread, vegetables, dairy produce, and all articles 


for household consumption. 

1 Wakiyeh. .... 1 lb. 

^Iftj «A«k 4 Wakiyehs ^ 1 Hoogeh .. 4 lbs, 

49 & 
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6 Hoogehi* = 1 Mun or Maund. =24 lbs. 

4 Muds or Maunds = 1 Wuzneb. = 96 ,, 

N.B.-—The Wuzneh in use at the Khan el Meyweh for the sale of 
fruits and ghee only to wholesale purchasers contains 5 maunds Ba> 
ghalee, equal to 120 lbs. The wholesale dealers and retailers subse* 
quently dispose of these articles by the Baghalec Wuzneh of 96 lbs. 

Attarbk Weight (cljj).—By this weight all groceries, medi< 
nines, spice.s, tobacco, sweetmeats, candles, tar, rope, soap, dammer, 
powder, shot, &c. are sold. When selling these articles the rnanufac* 
turor or importer uses the Guban or Steelyard Altaree, a maund of 
which is equal to 20 lbs.; the wholesale dealer, a maund equal to 19 
lbs.; and the fietly dealer, or shopkeeper, one cqqal to 18 lbs.; as the 
latter weight may be considered the standard maund from its universal 
use, its relative proportions are as follows :— 

1 Waliiyeh .= 12 oza. 

4 Wakiyehs = 1 Hoogeh.== 3 lbs. 

tyjlks 6 Hoogchs = 1 Mun or Maund.. = 18 „ 

30 Muns or Maunds = 1 Kantar.. .. = 540 „ 

N.B.—The Constantinople Kantar contains 7 Cuban or Steelyard 
Altaree Maunds of 20 lbs. each, and therefore equals 140 lbs. 

Ai.wa Weight (—By this weight the retail dealers and shop¬ 
keepers make their purchases of grain, vegetables, and wood from the 
wholesale dealers. 

(j,y^ Aijj') 5 Mans or Maunds and 2 Hoogehs Baghalee = I Wuzneh 
Aiwa, or 128 lbs. 

20 Wuznehs Aiwa = 1 Taghar Aiwa, or 2,560 lbs. 

Jewellers’ Weight for the sale and purchase of gold, 

silver, and pearls. The latter are, however, sometimes bargained for 
by the Persian Miscall, which only equals 22 Hubbs {^). Precious 
stones are disposed of by the Carat ( At^). 

24 Hubbs = 1 Miscall (J^), or 72-28125 grains Troy. 

100 Miscalls = 1 Chickee (v^), or 7228-125 „ 

Drapers* Measure —The Aleppodlraa (v^ 

yard, equals 27 inches, and is used for the sale of cloth, silk, linen, and 
cotton goods imported into Baghdad. The Baghdad Draa 
or yard, equals 32 inches, and is used for the sale of bleached and un¬ 
bleached shirtings, country linen, linen the manufacture of Trebizond 
or Erzeroum, as well as all descriptions of textile goods made in the 
country. The Persian Draa Shah or yard, equals 40 inches, 

and is used when selling goods to Persians. 
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Lttiof Coins current in Baghdad iSr* tj* 

The whole of those raeotioned in the following list are current in the 
Pachalio, but that with the greatest circulation is the Mahomed Shah 
Keran ; the next most important in local transactions is the Sbamie, 
especially with the Arab tribes to the south of Baghdad, who prefer it 
to every other sort of money, in reducing these coins to their equiva¬ 
lent in Rupees, the Riege Piastre has been taken as the standard at the 
rate of 21 per Mahomed Shah Keran, and 209 M. S. Kerans per 100 Rs. 
in consequence of its being that by which the value of the others is 
computed. All accounts arc however, kept by the native merchants 
in Kammeri Beshlics'. 


Names. 

Value^in Riege 
Piastres. 

Euqal to 
Rupees 

Remarks. 

i/jy j 

Turkish Goi.d Coins. 







Lirah, or Majecdi .. 

li 

9 

12 

1 8-820 


C5->^ 

Jehadi. 

m 

7 

11 

11160 



^ .Ichadi. 

120 

2 

11 

8-880 



Stamboul, Attick... 

150 

3 

6 




Mustapha 

140 

3 

3 



1L.I 

Selim.. .. 


2 

llj 



i 

Gazee Attick. 

1 95 

2 

' 2 

I 7-530 



new or Khayri 

84 

1 

14 

7-416 

i 



i Gazee, new. 

42 

■ • 

15 

3-708 


isj^ Cf J 

} new. 

21 

• • 

7 

7-854 


is)^ 

i old. 

471 

1 

1 

3-765 



Adelli Makerer .... 

80 

1 

13 

1-920 


* 

Saigh. 


1 

9 

6-180 



Rubeyeh Mazunjie . 

39 

• • 

14 




Common . 

38 

« • 

13 



"1 

Mist el Mustapha .. 


2 

11 



- si —« ^ 

Selim. 


2 

6 


I Turkiali. 
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Punduck, Attick . 

new .. 

Turkish Silver 
Coins. 


r 





Majeedi, large... 

i do.*. 

i do . 

iMajeedi, small .. 

C^^cfcr** Kammeri Bcshlic. 

Sliooshi. 

Oglu . 

gUkW Beshlic, Attick. 

«y®^ Sbamie. 

ui^j^ Munduhi. 

Aiuu i do. 

i do. 

Nakuslili, old...... 

Cherkhli. 


Small Silver 
Pieces. 

Under the general 
name of Khurda, 
of four, two, and 
one piastre each. 

. Copper, 

Fluce, a small coin, 
which has lately 
varied from 4 to 
16 per Riege pias- 


8 10-8 
10 38 


I 


AlgerUuii 


13 1-920 

14 6-960 

7 3-480 

2 10-992 

7 3-480 

4 4-940 

.. 4-830 

10 2-928 
12 4-716 

8 8-976 

4 4-488 

2 2-244 

4 2-301 


4 469 
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• 

Names. 

fl 

•S M 

m 

1 


Equal to 
Rupees 

Remarks. 


tre; at present 
336 arc equal to a 
Keran. 

Foreign Gold Coins. 

Dubloon . 

> 

1600 

36 

7 

2-400 



English Sovereign. 

m 

10 

4 

0-300 



Russian Imperial .. 

ii 

8 

6 

10-380 



Persian Tomaun... 

208 

4 

11 

9-792j 



Medjar. 

.212 

4 

13 

' 3-288 

Belgian. 

jhi 

Yeldoos.. 

225 

5 

2 

10-150 

1 Venetian. 

Jhj^ 

Soorti. 

200 

4 

8 

10-800 

y^\StmSjj) iJAt 

Jkj 

' .bU« 

Aft«a3 

isUyo ^ j ■ 

Foreign Silver 
Coins. 

Spanish Dollar . 

French 6-Franc 

piece . 

German Crown .... 

Manoot . 

i do . 

1 do . 

99 

94 

94 

70 

35 

17i 

1 

• • 

6 

3-451 

1 Russian. 

(Russian. 


J do . 

14 

* » 

6 

1-236 

3 

Slw !>♦*• ^ 

Mahomed Shah 

Keran . 

21 

• a 

7 

7-864 

Persian. 


Tungeer . I 

17 

• 9 

6 

2-358 

Austrian. 
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General Remarks applicable to the Province. 

Baghdad undoubtedly occupies a position which, geographically an<| 
politically considered, is an advantageous one. The existence of the 
present city for so long a time, and the remains of older and yet more 
celebrated capitals everywhere around its present site, (ionfirm this in 
every respect. Ocular proofs too, on every hand, still point out the 
superior condition of its province in former ages, and these remnants of 
its prosperity should be the landmarks to guide a good Government in 
working it ^at any future time. I allude, of course, to its dried*up 
canals. These, originally djawn from the two great rivers, Euphrates 
and Tigris, radiate in every direction both over Mesopotamia and over 
the tracts bordering to the east and west of either river; while the vast 
plains themselves which they formerly irrigated lie deserted on either 
band, showing that history has neither magnified its resources nor 
drawn too highly coloured a picture of its flourishing state. Its present 
degradation can be accounted for in few words; for, though it maintained 
its character under the vigorous government of the earlier Khalifs, there 
can be no doubt, deterioration took place with the Mahomedan conquest. 
The Arabs, indeed, acquired it from the Bassanian monarch's in a 
healthy condition, and all that can be said is that for a time they did 
not permit it to decay. The character of that people, and of all the 
races which have subsequently held it, has been, however, either actively 
or passively destructive, for the apathy of the Ottoman rulers must be 
classed under the latter head. So long as they hold it, indeed, we 
must never look for its recovery, though there are not wanting enlight¬ 
ened Turks who lament its condition, and who are ever ready to pro¬ 
pose new plans for its amelioration and progressive improvement. 
Were they in earnest even, we might still despair of success, from their 
want of means, either in money or in the requisite skill. 

At the present time the Pachalic of Baghdad extends from the 
northern shores of the Persian Gulf along the Euphrates river as far up¬ 
ward as Anab, where the Aleppo districts commence. From thence a 
line drawn across Mesopotamia to the Hamrin range of hills (where it 
crosses the Tigris), and led eastward so its to include the province of 
Sulimaniyeh in Kurdistan, bounds it to the north, its eastern limit being 
then diCfined by the line of the Sbirwan and Diyaleh rivers as far as 
Khanakin, whence it skirts the foot of the Zagros, including the great 
plains as far as the Kerkha river west of Hawizeh, and thence to the 
angle, formed by the meeting of the Shat al Arab and Mahomerkh 
^reams. This is a large and profusely-watered arable tract of country 
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ranging over nearly five degrees of latitude and longitude, enclosing an 
area of available soil, which I compute at fifty thousand square miles. 

With the exception of Baghdad itself, there is scarcely a fixed abode 
deserving the name of town, though Basreh, Karneh, Semaweh, Hilleh, 
Musseyb, Hit, Anah, Tekrit, Sainara>, Sulimaniyeh, Khanakin, Men- 
<lalli, Badrai, and Jessan are designated with the title. These are, 
however, the principal spots where communities of men in this province 
dVell within walls, though there are other^viliages and petty hamlets of 
mud construction on the Tigris and its tributaries north of Baghdad, as 
well as on the line of the Euphrates south of Hilleh. On the course of 
the Tigris and its arms south of the capital, if we except the miserable 
hamlet called Beled al Hye, on the Hye river, there is not a fixed abode. 
These great plains, in fact, are the wandering places of the nomades 
whose various tribes give so much .trouble to the Government, and may 
be said to exist regardless of all laws but those which are conventional 
among themselves. 

The most powerful of these tribes are the Montafik, located between 
Semaweh and Basreh, and whose authority extends nominally to the 
Tigris south-west of the Hye and south of the Hud rivers ; the Beni 
Laam, who occupy the tract east of the Tigris, from Kut al Amareh to 
the Hud river and the Mesopotamian side of the Tigris south-eastward 
of the Hye; the Zobeide, who range between the Tigris and Enphratea 
north of the Hye, as far as the Saklawiyeh canal to the west-north-west 
of Baghdad; and the Shammar Togeh and Deffafeh, having their habitat 
in the great plains east of the Tigris and south of the Diyaleh, as 
far southwards as Kut al Amareh. In these tribes are comprehended 
many powerful families, but in the present brief report I have no* time 
to do more than name those who are merely independent of the 
governing chiefs, and very often at open war with them ; these are the 
Al bu Mahomed, occupying the marshes north of Karneh, and the 
banks of the Tigris as far as the Hud stream. Among Arabs they are 
in no estimation, being considered of an. impure slock; and,their 
occupation, as mere buffalo proprietors and dwellers in reed huts, 
further degrades them in the eyes of those who boast of pure blood, 
and the profession of a creed which holds “ border - theft and high 
treason” as the greatest accomplishments in inan; though in these respects 
the Al bu Mahomed are not deficient, and are even powe^rful enbogh, 
screened as they are in fens and'marshes, to beard the more aristocraticai 
hordes who contemn them, and who will not give them their daughters in 
tnamage,-though they will ally themselves with the girls of their tribe. 
These are esteemed'far their beauty and their ** 8alt.” It-must be eonvi' 
Cessed, however, that- the Al bu Mahomed are a despicable set, neither 
courteous nor biave^ but, when strdng,'capable of comtifitting letrety 
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villaimy and theft for the leadt possible gain, or even out of pare .mis* 
chief. They are comparatively rich in the Arab acceptation of the term, 
have good fire-arms, and move about in light boats called Mashoofs, 
which they handle admirably, and are the terror of those who trade by 
water, from their exactions and cruelty, if denied. To coerce them is 
difficult, owing to their position, as, when threatened, they betake them¬ 
selves to the marshes, and lie perdu among the high jangles of matted 
reeds, where, in the creeks ai^d mud, they are quite at home. The Alii 
Jezair, inhabiting the marshy tracts of the Euphrates, are much the 
same in mode of life, and equally formidable in rebellion; but, on the 
contrary, they are mote peaceably disposed, bear a higher character for 
Arab virtues, and, if not oppressed, are amenable to the authority of the 
chiefs. I have dwelt longer on these tribes than 1 intended, but they 
difler from all others in this region, and a longer notice is necessary to 
comprehend their characters. 

A sketch of the Arab tribes, containing information relative to re¬ 
sources, &o., so far as my knowledge of them extends with any 
certainty, accompanies this paper. To sum up generally on this head, 
owing to the nomade habits, I must add, they are one and all but little 
under the control of the Turkish Government. It is true, that a sort of 
tacit understandiqg exists between them and the authorities, that, so 
long as the revenue at which the tribe is assessed is paid, they^ are to 
suffer no molestation. This assessment takes place annually, but much 
difficulty is experienced before the sum is fully paid up, the object,of 
the Arab being to show he is really too poor, and that of the Govern¬ 
ment to obtain, if well-paid in one year, an increase of tribute in the 
next." Thus both parties fall out, are for the most part always at odds, if 
not at open war. Too weak to coerce them efficiently, the Government 
employs the usual weapons of the feeble, those of exciting party 
against party. Factions are thus raised in the tribes, the much-coveted 
Sheikhships are sold, as it were, to the highest bidders, and a constant 
rivalpy exists, fomented by the Government as an element to neutralize 
the combinations and rebellions *so frequent in all ages among these 
singularly constituted people. It is this system, however, which has 
impoverished both the country and people. 

The general character and habits of the Arab tribes, inhabiting-the 
region of whicli Baghdad is the capital, are mueh'the saifie, and are 
exercised at all times without material distinctions so far as the ptiblio ' 
(that is, those not immediately of their own clan) is concerned* Essen- 
Ually 'the Arab is the foe of his fellow>>mafi,' though he is not without a 
few redeeming qualities. In his domestic life ’be indulges in'none of 
the revolting’vices of the towns, and,'bOUtrary^-to received opinloti, .be^is 
averse to shedding blobd except in retaliation for blood shed by others, 
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Thit.indeed is bis law» and, curious enough, one that frequently .stays 
bis hand from murder, for fear of the consequences to himself and his 
family. Blood for blood,** indeed, has a terrible signification ||i 
’ his mind, for it renders him an outcast from his tribe, UThfle he is 
in hourly expectation of an avenging hand. When at peace he is 
mild, courteous, and hospitable, tender and even playful occasionally, 
though the usual gravity of bis manner would belie it. Much of 
this gravity is, however, assumed, and he can be, and naturally is, 
both cunning and treacherous. These are indeed the requisite ac¬ 
complishments for his mode of life. Too proud and ignorant to work, 
and imbibing ideas from bis ancestors, whose lot it was to be oast upon, 
the most sterile and arid region of the globe, he dreams only of enrich¬ 
ing himself by plundering others of the gifts which seem to him to be 
distributed by Nature, so that he should exercise his strength in obtaining 
them. We should not, therefore, judge him too harshly, for his educa¬ 
tion has taught him to steal; though, like other animals who are obnoxious 
to communities, there is no denying but he should be expelled, or even 
exterminated, if untameable. When guided by impulse or necessity, 
he'is passionate, exacting, and deceitful, but not without principle 
when dealt fairly with by others. Like'himself, those dealing with 
him should ever be suspicious of his intentions, and on the alert tq 
counterkct them. Indeed, his own maxim, ** Never take a man for a 
friend until you have proved him not to be an enempt* should be the 
guide for all, especially strangers, in their intercourse with this people. 

On the government of the province,, and the, imperium in imperio 
systetn pursued to weaken those who, when united, were able to set 
up in antagonism to authority, 1 have already touched. Generally 
speaking, the form of administration in Baghdad and in the minor 
towns is based on that of Constantinople, varied only to suit local 
usages and requirements, when these do not operate badly upon the 
general law, which, of course is that of the Koran, and the interpreta¬ 
tions which learned legislators have awarded to its less intelligible 
doctrines. .The old despotic rule has been closed for some years; and 
now a council, at which the Pacha usually presides, hears and deter¬ 
mines upon all cases. It is a mixed one of Mahomedans and Chris¬ 
tiana; but the latter in Turkey are not as yet sufficiently independent to 
do juBtjce to their position when the Mahomedan portion *may be bias¬ 
sed by their creed, or by corruption, to pronounce an uiqusi award. To 
speak candidly* these nefarious practices in perversion of law and right 
are less ooraplained of-in Baghdad than in most parts of the Turkish 
emphreit-and .ander ,Uia more enlightened and honest administration of 
the present .Pacha, Idahomed Eeshid, they are less fiagranb. .dis- 
coontenanoes themiJndscd,. |n his. desire to benefit the 8tate. fuid tp 
50S 
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raise his fellow Turk in the scale of humanity; a fiereulean task.'cer¬ 
tainly, but the attempt is still worthy of commendmlton. Trained by 
education in Europe, the present Governor General of Irak has the 
tact^ and perhaps the energy to work a change in this neglected pro- * 
vinee. Unfortunately he has no seconds. All his subordinates are as 
ignorant as Turks usually are, and bis efforts are, moreover, often para¬ 
lysed by the dogged obstinacy of their characters. The terrible pres¬ 
sure upon the resources of Turkey by the present war is another 
drawback to him, for be is called upon to furnish funds to aid in main¬ 
taining the struggle, and, with an exhausted exchequer, he must resort 
to an extra tax upon his people. Complaints are therefore as rife as 
public improvement is at a stand-still. Too poor to maintain an effi¬ 
cient staff in the various departments, the fiscal arrangements of the 
province, as well as the police of the towns, are,on the most slender 
and inadequate Scale. Frequent and daring robberies, as well as loss 
of revenue, result from the want of force to levy the one, and the 
absence of efficient means to check the commission of the other. There 
is, in fact, no system; and so long as governorships, public lands, custom 
dues, and the wholesale vending of many staple articles of commerce 
and food, are held as monopolies by the highest bidders in the State 
auction,improvement cannot be expected. Every one, of course, works 
these with the greatest gain and least loss to himself, regardless of the 
effect upon individuals, and the hideous consequences to the State. The 
regular army, too, in the province is far too small for its extent in the most 
peaceable times; indeed, should a serious emeutez.nse in Baghdad itself, 
the whole force would barely suffice to put it down; and when the 
lawless character of the tribes around is eonsidered, it is a wonder, 
indeed, that such a patchwork and threadbare form of government 
can hold together at all. The secret lies, however, in the opposite 
elements of the governed body, and the character of the general mind 
being too slow to work extended mischief; a love of repose and a 
singular apathy in the people to past, present, or future events, adds 
to the security, while it acts in^ an inverse ratio when we think of the 
energy necessary to effect improvement. On the whole, it may-'be 
said that the population is a quiet one. There is little appearance of 
fanaticism, in it. The Jew and the Christian are tolerated, and enjoy 
immunities which they do not elsewhere possess. The only tax upon 
them is the Kharaj, or capitation tax, levied annually on males only 
above the age of fifteen, in the proportion-of about ten, five, and.'two 
and'a^half shillings per head. This exempts them from aH* etfair 
.dmatNnds; and while the poor Mahomadan is often dragged froai^his 
wife and children, and made toaerve as^a< soldier, these olaases -pursue 
iheif'oocupation in quiet in the midst of their families^ and yet are& ndt 
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ooatented. Bol was the; oriootal ever so? ««No! and^v'Dioreovei^ the 
Christians and' Jlews of Tnrkey, while they ate insidiously frobldag 
all glasses .of their neighbours,' are ever ready to whine about-opflfas* 
sions, and^ 'unfortunately, they receive attention from those who.are 
ignorant of their characters and real position in. Turkey. I venture to 
assert, indeed, there is more real ill-will felt towards'Jews in Earope 
than at the present time in Turkey, and the concealed hatred of Ro¬ 
man Catbolies and Protestants manifests itself more in those civilised 
states than it now does in the dominions of the Sultan. ■ We have 
nothing to compare among Mahomedans . with the. Spanish denial 
of sepulture to their fellowr Christians. Here every sect of Christians 
has its churches and cemeteries; and the intercourse between indivi¬ 
duals of totally different creeds in the common concerns of life is less 
restrioted^and infinitely more courteous 'than among those professing 
Christianity under different denominations in Europe)^ Massacre in this 
country, solely on account of antagonistic belief, is a rare thing, and, 
when it does occur, it arises more from' its being the first political 
weapon at hand on the part of the rebellious townspeople against the 
Government than from any inherent desire to,shed Christian blood, 
and in some cases it has been brought about by the Christian parties, 
themselves being urged to set at defiance the restrictions they had lived 
under in peace, if not in absolute freedom. The spirit that shows itself 
occasionally in England and Ireland, as recently evidenced in the 
Wiseman ebullitions, are but emanations having a similar tendency at 
heart, though, fortunately for parties, the bit.is there firmer in the 
month. They, nevertheless, chafe a great deal. 

Thelawof Tanzimat, or Tansimat, suspending the infliction of capital 
punishment in the provinces governed by Pachas, has been productive 
of both good and evil. It was certainly wise and humane to place 
restrictions on the despotic will of local governors, particularly iii the 
provinces near to Constantinople, but we may question if it was politic 
to set aside the punishment which held in check the lawless tribes of 
marauders that wander over a great* part of the Turkish empire, at a 
distance^from the capital. In Irak and its towns,'the promulgation of 
this edict was looked upon by the evil as an amnesty for crime, and by 
the well-disposed with alarm. Revolt, robbery, and murder increased; 
whereas the amputation of a hand or a foot, the timely- impalement or 
pablic decapitation of a blood-stained villain (i must speak'the truth 
while t deploring the necessity),- operated for a long time in these 
tpcosinces .'on the. public mind, though doubtless' there were' o6ca- 
^sitone when', the ..absolute-<{mwee of' the Paoha might be exerhised 
inxfiddtng/ iuiiisell of:<people lass obnoxious to the public-ilia#'to 
'himselfThe lawi>indeed, has been too sweeping to be ertthBdhdwiih 
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entire good; for we observe offenders, after being eonvjoted^olvparrieMle 
and other hatefnl murders, escape the death they have fnllyi-merited, 
and when immediate example was required, by long confinement m 
prison awaiting a decision from Oonstantinople. For the more distant 
provinces this law should be modified, so that retributive justice should 
immediately follow the commission of crime. I will not deny but that 
long incarceration may be worse than death to the offender, but such a 
mode of punishment is lost in these countries) where example and pre* 
cept are understood only through the channel of the eye. Here we 
might as well imprison a mule to deter others from kicking. The ' 
public mind is not yet enlightened enough to understand the motived 
for the penal refinements of our European codes. <- 

The custom duties of Baghdad have been on the decline for many 
years, owing to various causes, the chief of which is. the opeming of the 
northern roads fof the entrance of Russian and English manufactured 
goods into Persia and Asia Minor by Syria and the Black Sea. Of 
late, too, the inconveniences and exactions, which the Persian pilgrims 
experienced from the Turkish officials when visiting the sacred shrines 
in the neighbourhood of Baghdad, led to a law being passed in Persia 
prohibiting the pilgrimage. This journey combined the advantages 
derivable from its sacred character and from the profits of commerce, 
for each individual became either a trader or a pedlar, according to his 
means. Persian money thus flowed into Baghdad in a continued 
stream, and gave impetus to trade. This channel was exhausted by 
the Shah’s order, and disorders in the Pachalic itself further impeded 
the exertions of its merchants. Under Reshid Pacha’s government, 
however, commerce is again slowly reviving, and the road for devotees 
having been opened again recently by express permission of the Shah, 
we may yet see its bazars in activity and its revenues increased; be¬ 
sides, in a political view, the renewal of the pilgrimage admits of a* 
favourable construction being placed upon the dictates of the Shah. 

The closing of the northern roads in Persia and Asia Minor, conse¬ 
quent upon the war now enacting in' the territories around Mount 
Ararat and Kars, should be for a time at least advantageous to Baghdad. 
The demand for goods from. Persia and Anatolia must fall chiefly upon 
the three commercial entrepdtSf Aleppo, Baghdad, and Bushire; and, 
central as Baghdad is, with a fine water carriage by the Tigris, it offers 
the most ready market for the supply. The duties levied are upon the 
wliqla<iB favour of the. enterprising European. They* have been arrang- ' 
sd'lliyotatiffs and special treaties, which the authorities.at Baghdad.aad-t 
Biiieb have always respected. These duties are under five per cent.^ * 
QB.au averager .end amounMo three per eeat. only^ Wbeu.'the goods are 
memly in ooarse of transit to other places. Exports* are «harged.tAom. .» 
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ntse to<iwelt» pep eeat. < > «Theyi eomial.oiiieflf «!> Jbaffi16< <iit4e%:4fttlow»' 
fle4ty''d«tei|< wheat, barley^'weol« and hoises,-* and gam* aad gail% the 
peodaee of the moantainaiof Kurdistan.' 1 with that 1’ oould add''to 
thin list an article of native expert manufacture, bdt I oanaot remem« 
her, while writing, a wngle one. 'Those whom we meet here and la 
Asia Minor generally are mostly clothed in Manchester fabrlesi and 
their Harems even derive additional Instre from the soft produce of the 
looms of England. This fact speaks little for the artisans of the soil at 
the present time, and contrasts markedly with the historical record^ 
which asserts that silken textures first emanated from the looms of 
Babylonia. 

The ordinary length of caravan journeys from Baghdad to the follow* 
ing places are as under. They vary, however, from deficient means of 
transit over swollen streams and disturbances in the country. 

• Btjrf. 

From Baghdad, not including stoppages, to Mosul by Kerkuk. 12 

Tehran by Kermaqshah. is 

Sulimaniyeh. 7 

Khanakin .. 4 

Damascus. 30 

Hilleh. 2 

» 

Basreh. 14 

Anah. 7 

Hit.. 4 

Samara. 4 

Badri .. 5 

Shuster. 12 

To the south of Baghdad, however, water transit is in more general 
employ. * 

The character of the great rivers which still give life to this tract will 
be best learned from the brief report which accompanies this paper. It 
was drawn up last year at the request of Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Constantinople, and contains in a concise form, their capabilities for trade 
and navigation. To enter .into a greater detail wonld exceed the limits 
J propose and the time at my command. 

(Copy of letter.] 

^ . . « Conttantinople, May 26fV 1808. 

MMrLoai>,*—¥oar Lordship was pleased to desire a brief report of the 
present'Stata.’Of the rivers Euphrates and Tigris. I have therefore the 
honour to furnish-yotywiA die foliowingobservations respecting theitrt^^^ 

t^JThe Eapbiates has entisely loet its oharaetea as a navigable 
fop.nMany^iyeafrpast^sowittg tolbe embankments which‘foirftietfy''eoli«^ 
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trolled the spring floods in the lower part, between 8akeah4BbeQkji-ai)d 
Korneb, having been swept away about ten years back;/Indeed, <it8 
capabilities for navigation at any tiitie have never been great, though, 

I am aware, the general opinion, founded upon the reports<.of the Eu¬ 
phrates Expedition in 1836, are in favour of it as a feasible route to India. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that Colonel Cbesney’s vessels 
navigated the stream daring the period of its highest rise, and in a.year, 
too, when the flood attained some feet beyond its ordinary, level; con-. 
sequently, no obstacles were met with in the descent of the.stream to 
lead to the inference that any existed. The contrary is, however, the 
case; for many obstructions, both artificial and otherwise, are found in 
its course, that develop themselves only in the ascent of the stream. 
These are impediments to navigation even in the season of its greatest 
height, and during eight' months of the year close its channel.entirely 
to steam vessels of the most moderate draught of water. The character 
of the tribes located on its banks offers also a serious bar to its useful¬ 
ness for commercial purposes; for I am convinced that, unless some 
great political change in the country interposes to coerce them, none 
but well-appointed steam vessels of war could effect the passage inde¬ 
pendent of the obstructions caused by shallows, ancient mill-dams, and 
rocky ridges, which traverse its bed from Hit northward as far as the 
latitudd of Aleppo. The rapids coursing over these during the freshes 
from April to June could only be surmounted in 1841 by the steam 
vessel I commanded, with the aid of two hundred men attaclied to 
tow ropes acting in concert with the steam power; and I question much 
if the superior vessels now built could overcome them without 
similar assistance ; at all events, the delays that would ensue from the 
manoeuvring requisite to effect the object would neutralize the advan¬ 
tages derivable from the agency of steam. A knowledge of its charac¬ 
ter 4n the autumd and winter may be gleaned from the fact of the de¬ 
scent in these seasons occupying the Nitocris from October to April. 
Her draught was three feet six inches, not more than would be requisite, 
perhaps, for a vessel carrying both cargo and passengers in addition to. 
her fuel. In some places, indeed, it was necessary to remove every 
article but the engine, to ensure a draught of two feet six inches before 
these ridges could be crossed ; and then only after several days’ hard 
labour, with anchors and chain cables laid out to force her forward in 
the difection of the current of the river. 

. « Siioh were the impediments met. with in 1841-42; now they are still 
IpjBire,,serious, for the river, has left its. bed at. A1 Hammar; south of 
v^iikeslirSheukb, and is entirely lost.in the marsbea. and vastusw^ps 
oiR .either. side, wblpl} in the spring , overflow r large tract of, country, 
and extend tp the Persian Gulf.. Since the. embaiihmenValluded to 
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iir4b»-6rat^ftTt«f the repdft;) geve way aad immersed ^fhe'^eunroundiag 
cdontryi'’boats of verydight itonnag^ even have been eompelied to 
tramfer their cargoes to> canoes il this part, for conveyance to Sdfcesfa 
Shenkh, the market of the Montafik Sheikhs. To the .anarchy existing 
in this tribe daring the last six years, the change in this fine stream is, 
indeed, attribntable ; for the repair of the dams has been neglected in 
the wars which, doling this period, the rivalry of parties has main¬ 
tained for the Sheikhship; and, weak as the Turkish authorities are 
now, we can expect no improvement in this respect, as each sncoeeding 
year adds to the rnptare the waters originally made. It must, there¬ 
fore, remain sealed to shipping, until, in the coarse of time, it opens 
for itself a new channel.. 

*‘The Tigris, however, is eminently navigable from the sea to Baghdad 
at all'seasons of the year by very ordinary steam vessels drawing three 
feet water. In the autamn, when in its lowest state, a little difficulty 
only is experienced, but this is easily overcome by common activity 
and attention to the proper channels. There are, indeed, no impediments 
to its navigation by steam vessels upwards for a distance of five hundred 
milesj and the tribes, though at times refractory, are in general less 
violent and exacting than those on the Tluphrates. When the trading 
boats have been annoyed on this stream, it is in most cases traceable 
to the stinginess of the agents; and, I am confident, a more liberal policy 
on th^ part of the merchants themselves would secure the passage pf 
their cargoes at any time. This applies to demands made on the- 
tracking boats principally. Steam vessels would not be so liable to the 
visits and importunities of the predatory families on its banks. 

“FromBaghdad northwards, well found, fast steam boats conid reach 
the Upper Zab, and with perseverance might attain as far as Mosul 
from February to June; at other times this portion of the Tigris is 
impracticable from the low state of the water. * 

“ I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) “Felix Jones, 

“Commander Indian Navy in Charge of the Naval Estab-^ 
lishment on the Tigris, and Surveyor in Mesopotamia. 

“ Tp His' Excellency the Viscount Stratfobd de Bedcliffe, G.C.B,, 

* Ambassador Extraordinary apd Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Sublime Ottoman Porte.” 

Both^the -Euphratek and Tigris could, however, be rendered all that 
i's tfksimblk ni^er e£''=gdod governifient. - As it is, they becomU mbfc 
dbktructi^^kffd-‘less aaefur.every^ year. The period of the gv^teet 
H8e‘^1r{<iR^bbtSv4!e& fbe kRd of April Ufid third week in May.' The 
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Euphrates remains at a high level longer than the Tigrisi owing to ,its 
sources being in more elevated tracts. In the latitude of Baghdad the 
annual rise of both rivers averages 221eet| but it oceasionally eaeeeds 
24 feet, and then the plains around are submerged, and Baghdad itaelfi 
owing to the want of proper precautions, is isolated for a time in a sea 
of water. Towards the end of October they have subsided into their 
lowest state; the Euphrates, where it has broken its embankments in 
the lower part, being then but ankle deep, but the Tigris remains avail¬ 
able for navigation, as shown in the report. 

The tides influence the stream of the rivers as far as one hundred and 
fifty miles from the sea, but the flood is not observed to run contrary to 
their course for the last thirty miles of this distance, in which it operates 
as a check upon the current, and this only when its force is not very 
strong. During the freshes the flood is sometimes observed to fail 
altogether, except on the spring tides; at which times the rise and fall, 
from the bar to Basreh, average about eight feet, and this diminishes 
gradually to the Hud river on the Tigris and to Negayb on the Eu¬ 
phrates, where a couple of inches of daily swell serves to mark the limit 
of this phenomenon in nature; and taking as the zero of the scale the 
junction of the Tigris and Euphrates, ten inches for every twenty miles 
of river course will, as near as possible, mark the annual gradations in 
rise from the lowest level at the various places where the distances 
touch. 

A 

The best native boats in use are well adapted for their work. They 
are strongly built, and, though rough, arc of an excellent model. They 
draw, when laden, from four and a half to six and a half English feet, 
according to the season. These alone go as far as Basreh. They carry 
from eighty to one hundred and twenty tons, and sail well when they 
can profit by the wind, which is very seldom on the passage up stream. 
The journey from Basreh to Baghdad occupies with a single band of 
trackers from forty to sixty days; with a double set a cargo has been 
brought to the city in twenty>two days. The distance by the river is 
little short of five hundred miles. On the upper part of the stream near 
Baghdad there is another form of boat used called Siffineh and Teradeh. 
They are curiosities iu model and construction, and are entirely coated 
with bitumen on the outside, or the stream would otherwise flow 
through them. They cannot have changed from the earliest periods; 
indeed, it i^ not unlikely that their lines are those of the Ark of the 
patriarch diminished only to suit modern requirements. The first- 
named if V used for bringing small wood from the jungles at no great 
disMUCM^ for the supply of the town and for other local wants. The 
safotKl is small and.nhiefly employed in net-fishing. The better sort of 
fuel is, however, brought to Baghdad in the Basreh trading boats, for it 
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f« pl^ntiftlt Only la the "jojililes a^oundt Kof'and the HyeHv^,. 
OafejOr *(eorseley"'a'Wioker bhftlte^coal'edf with bitumeny is the dfdiiiafy 
vesaeft ia use for passing the Tigris and for service near the town, ^it 
is very ancienty being mentioned by Herodotus, and portrayed also on 
the sculptures of Nineveh. 

I nloee the paper with the accompanying lists of the various breeds 
of horses,** the most familiar species of the finny and ornithologioai 
groups pertaining to the zoology of Irak Babylonia, or Tarkish Arabia 
as it is more generally called.f Specimens of the two latter I have 
already sent to Government, with a few of the minor insectivora in* 
eluded with them. But we have here the lion, the wild boar, the hyena, 
wild cat, jackal, haras, procupine, antelope, and spotted deer of the 
' larger mammalia, besides a plentiful supply of the ordinary domestic 
animals, superior and inferior, of all communities, including the buffalp 
and camel. The leopard, cheetah, and bear are to be met with also in 
the adjoining mountains of Kurdistan. Of reptiles and insects there 
are a goodly number, and the catalogue will show they are sufficiently 
obnoxious to roan. Snakes, no great variety, and but one or two species 
of a venomous character; these are rarely met with. Water-snakes, 
plentiful but harmless ; scorpions, large, abundant, and venomous; 
wasps and drones, the same ; bees, scarce ; mosqnitocs, of five -distinct 
kinds; and horse, proboscis, and sand flies, all numerous, and of 
very ac|^ve, malignant habits from the latter part of spring to the 
middle of summer: they are ushered in by colonies of fleas. These 
drawbacks to comforts, however, end in the autumn, and a short 
sojourn in these countries soon renders one comparatively indiflerent 
to them and to many other annoyances of highly civilised life. Varie¬ 
ties of arachnids are plentiful, and myriapoda are common enough in 
the jangles about, the river. The zealous entomologist will find also 
a swarming multitude of coleoptera, orthoptera, and neuroptera, be¬ 
sides many beautiful species of lepidoptcra, if he be inclined to woo 
them with the midnight lamp on a calm summer’s night. Some small 
specimens of fresh-water Crustacea may be met with in the swamps 
and creeks, and a few varieties of mollusca are known. Bntozoa exist 
in many of the animals, and the stomach of the pelican is almost 
always literally swarming with these parasites. 

With the flora and plants of a larger growth I am not very familiar. 
What renders the tract more celebrated in this respect than it would 
otherwise be, is its being the native country of the date; a tree whiofi.., 
provides food for men, and animals even, in a region where at^timss,,.. 
in rigorous winters, they might otherwise starve. I have not aj?apes;^,|%,, 
enumerate the fifty-two vf^Tietles whicti are known of this i^seful^refft 
• See pages 386 to 388.' ' t P«ges 389 to 402. 
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bill it it related tltat, in the flourishing periodt of the 
wBt| so overspread with it that on the’main ronds tho trailalltrp'cotfid 
pursue hit way sheltered from the fierce rays offlreVnAit'^itit'^ 
longer the case now, for, cxcejsting the groves which skirt the>-flver 
banks from the sea to the junction of the Euphrates and Tigris, and 
which extend in patches as far as Hilleh on the former Mver, there are 
none to be met with in all the tract until Baghdad is approached. 
Here, immediately adjoining the city, and at the villages watered by 
the Diyaleh, a few groves exist which yield a plentiful enough supply, 
though considered as inferior in quality to the dates around Basreh. 
Under the prevailing neglect these groves are diminishing rapidly, 
being swept away annually by encroahments of the river. The Por> 
tngal orange attains per£ection in Baghdad, and the gardens produce 
apples, figs, plums, almond's, grapes, apricots, nectarines, mulberries, 
nebecks, or jujubes, and pomegranates. If we except the latter, all are 
of very ordinary flavour and growth. The pomegranate, however,'is 
delicious; usually there is an abundant supply of water and musk 
melons in the season: The native vegetables enumerated in the lists, 
in the first part of the paper, are plentiful and cheap, but there is a 
great dearth of these esculents in the winter. Of common flowers, stich 
as roses and stocks, there are abundance, but others are rare. 

To the above, a list of medicines procurable in the Baghdad markets, 
chiefly from herbs found in the surrounding country, or the pl^nce of 
Persia and Asia Minor, may not be irrelevant. I am indebted to Br. 
James Hyslop, the Civil Surgeon at Baghdad, for this addition to the 
report;* and those requiring more detailed information on the climate, 
diseases, and flora of Irak, will do well to seek it of him, for be has an 
ample knowledge of the subject, and is ever iready to oblige inquirers. 

This completes the report, which has been hastily drawn Up, owing to 
the plan of Baghdad having occupied the whole of my disposable time 
for some months past, and other occupations now will not admit 'of 


systematic compilation. This must plead for errors and the rambling 
style throughout. As to the Map, it will, I believe, be found ak'heiirly 
correct as possible, for it has been the labour of many days; ithd'''it will 


be readily understood that such a work has not beefi eoMl'^ltfted 
without anxiety. To the tact and skill of Mr. 'Ooltffi^ddd, a 
..young officer of the Indian Navy, lately aasbefated ilvitb 
leriaUy indebted. The main features are all trigonoroettfiMi^d^d^ffiin* 

9^ nvrow strectsi dcct worked aid 

^ ^>n niiyna,tie compass. ' These mUst DeCessaAiy'‘W^'ikn|>enw 
'jii^peoUi|rw;,h.en cirpumspeciipn' in so 
Revered, too,' as lUe name of Baghdad is^ 


* 'Given m ik Anbendix to this leBort. 
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our bpylurtM} in I may be ^erfnilt^d to bo|>e, 

that" my iabimrs havaaot bemirllijrown awayi eipeoially at a time when 
tbenpaUiO'iMteiitloo in moredpimediately drawn to events enaoting in 

Asia» 

(Signed) Fei«ix Jonbs, 

Commander Indian Navy, and Surveyor in Mesopotamia. 


On the Tribes oj Irak. 

As an Appendix to the general sketch* I have drawn of the Arab 
tribes spread over Irak Babylonia, I now ofTer short notices of distinct 
families,which have come under my observation; first, however,remark* 
iug, these are distinct from the great Bedouin tribes, which have either 
now settled in Irak, or visit it annually on plundering expeditions, or 
to adjust quarrels by the sword or negotiation, as may appear advan¬ 
tageous to them at the time. The principal horde of these independent 
races is that of the ShammarJerbeh(b^^i^) wandering all over North¬ 
ern Mesopotamia from south of Sinjar and the Khabur 

river to the Saklawiyeh west of Baghdad, and even at times to 

the %• stream. They are the terror of the Turkish authorities and 
people. They live entirely in the desert tracts, or, rather, tracts where 
they appear to have become deserted, and, as caprice or fancied neglects 
on the part of the authorities seize them, they issue forth on Ghazus, 
or plundering excursions, carrying off everything far and near, even 
to the gates of the cities. Unable to drive them away, the Turkish 
Government has consented to pay their chief a monthly salary to secure 
his allegiance, or, in other terms, to buy the forbearance of the tribe. 
This, however, serves only a purpose, and, as the chief Farhan says, is 
not sufficient to purchase coffee for his hourly recurring guests. A sort 
of hollow peace is, however, patched up by the contract, and comparative 
quiet, broken only by occasional reports of petty plunderings, exists for 
a time. They are useful to Government ooly under general rebellion of 
the minor Arab tribes, when they are called upon to fall on them witb fire 
and sword, and are prompt enough generally in availing themselves of 
the permission. They sweep the country on these occasions. Friends 
and foes of authority are indiscriminately visited, and, though there is not 
nuioh blood shed* diisre is universal wreck. The tribes hasten fo get out of 
I tbdir w^y; and-so quick pre Bedouin movements, that they succeed odly in 
eeeapingfropi tbpm wiljt^Heir families. Flook8,tent8, household fuYfiffnre, 

• psfs 3^7. 
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crops and kine» are abandoned and fall into Bedouin hands to be driven 
off and sold at the lowest possible price, to any who will pay them in 
ready money. Plnnder being their only Object, they care not to pnrsne 
the proprietors, for they have no real sympathy with the Government in 
these affairs. Farhan, the son of Sofuk, is the chief of these people. 

The Anizch and Dbiflyr (j^^i) are the olheY Bedouin tribes, 
,whieh visit Irak in any strength. The latter generally locate in the 
Desert, about the Montafik territory to the west of the Euphrates, and 
occasionally make forays in Southern Mesopotamia. They cross the 
'I'igris also at times, and levy contributions as far as fiadrai and 

Mendalli Parties of the former range between Najuf (*-*^) and 

Deir (jfA) on the west of the Euphrates, and content themselves with 
occasional forays only into. Mesopotamia. They are generally at feud 
with the ShainmarJerbeh, and, unless something offers as a bait, will not 
come readily on to their pasture grounds. They have not, indeed, force 
sufficient to match them; the strength of the Anizeh being spread ata dis* 
tance over Syria. The Dhiffyr give assistance to the Montafik in their 
wars with one another, and with rebellious families subject to that tribe. 

1 may remark here, as a general rule, that, these Bedouin tribes, and, 
indeed, all others north of Hilleh in Mesopotamia, and Baghdad east of 
the Tigris, profess the faith of the Sunni Mahomedans ; while beyond 
ihooc limits to the south they are of adverse principles and creed, being 
firm upholders of the doctrines of All, and his unfortunate progeny^ Such 
antagonistic feelings constitute the safeguard of the present Govern¬ 
ment of Irak, otherwise it could not endure, weak ai|d despotic as it is. 


Tiibe of Shammar Togha^ wander between the Diyaieh River cufar 
as Kut el Amareht and from the east bank of the Tigris to the 
Nahrwan 



Families included. 

No. of 
Tents. 

Usual Abode. ^ 


i 

Assadaan. 

300 

From Kut to Mchdi. 


Addallabeh. 

200 

From Bebuni To Zeljeh. 


Mejabileh. 

150 

From 2cljeh to Dokhaleh. 


A1 Kafifan. 

100 

From Bokhaleh to Kc- 


Az Zakuk. 

60 

thtycii#v ' 

From Kethiyeh to Taj. 












pBotfinartor manamtAD, 


f 


m 


• 1JV f * ^ a '' 

. fkniffifanelnded*^ 

BHHMI 

:----— 

Viwd Abode. 

< 


Menaslr. 

40 

Bkur. 


Ad Belfiyeh. 


From Dapr to Alaj. 

Aikf Ui 

Nefafisheh. 


From Alaj to Dialeb. 


A1 Bawiyeh. 

40 

On Nahrwan. 


Mirdan. 

40 

On Nahrwan. 


This tribe has been much divided of late, owing to intestine quarrels. 
It is said to have been originally a branch of the Bedouin tifibe Shammav 
Jerbeh; but having settled, as it were, into agricultural and pastoral habits, 
it lost its independence and was degraded; Togha, the affix of the ori¬ 
ginal name, having been given them to mark this event, and to separate 
them still farther from the proud race of^ the other name. It signifies 
a necklace, <‘or badge of slavery.” They have about 200 matchlocks or 
guns, and can bring about 700 horsemen into the field. Their war-cry 
is Sinaaish.” They possess much cattle. 


jjllfl 

Families of the Daour. 

i 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 


Beit Dibish. 

70 

Zuiyeh al Zara. r 


Beit Abool Hussein 
ibn Khaled. 

70 

Der al Akul. 


Beit Tebmaz. 

70 

Sened. > 


The Daour are distinct from the above tribe, though found on 
the same locality. They act, or did act formerly, as guides and 
Government messengers, and, in consideration of this, paid no tribute, 
but were permitted to levy on passing boats five Shamies, one Helaneb 
of dates, and three pounds of coffee. They cross to the west of the Tigris 
when Jit feud with the Shammar Togha, and settle then near Shirsh and 
Shed bay f. They are considered good marksmen. They number 300 
guns, and can bring 300 horsemen to the fight. 


Family at Kut. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 

dWi iStjf ji lAa 

* t «i 

Aahifs^f Kut al Amareh.. 

\ 

m 

Kut al Amareh. 
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This small faiAil'y ai'most always occupies the same lodalttyi that is, 
both banks of the Tigris around the Hye stream. They have about 60 
guns and a fev^ flocks, but are wanting in camels an<f horses^ like the 
Daur. Their chief occupation is as guides, and for this purpose they 
have a small quantity of wheat and barley, and a couple of miserable 
hack horses awarded them annually by the Government, to whom they 
pay no tribute, and, moreover, are permitted to levy the same - articles 
from passing boats as the Daur. Formerly they were in greater consi¬ 
deration, but their allowance has been reduced by successive Pachas. 
They are a quiet and useful people, being well known to the larger 
tribes. For many years the Sheikh has been employed by me as agent 
for the supply of fuel for the steam vessel. He has served too as my 
guide on many expedition^; possesses a good knowledge of the coun¬ 
try^ and in petty local aflalVs both himself and his tribe, who are 
attached to ns, have been very useful. They are of Shiah principles. 

Zoheik Trihe ji *^)- 


Zobeid Families. 

« , 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 


1 

A1 Maainereh. 

m 

1 Baghdadiyeh to Mahawil 


A1 Merad. 


) and Mnsseyb. 


Al’buwatif. 

H 

From Abdallah to Bagh- 
dadiyeb and Nil. 


Adnwijat. 

100 

Brenij to Hu many eh. 


AlJahish. 

150 

Sherhan. 

■ 

Ad Delim. 

150 

i 

Alwej. 


Achellabiyin. 

- 200 

Mesalhiat to Beghileh. 


Al’bu Sultan. 

250 

Shumli to Euphrates. 


Kiraghnl.. 

100 

Shumli to Euphrates. 


Al’bu Aga. 

100 

Anadel el Irak. 


As Said. 

200 

Huriyeh to Afaj. 

<keu2j( 

Ash Shemamteh... 

1 

100 

Ti^.^ihavkh’s household. 


greet family dbcupies Mesopotamia sonlh’^oL'llio Saklawiyeh 
canal as far ntamhes. It ia |K>th.iioiqa4e i^d settled, mixed 

cultivators and predatdry. They possess cattle' In VlSb^dance and 
many good horses.' The heredilairy chief is WadtptmTTjftatF,'■owing to 
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iifoHiiii«}ly tales over the tribe.,. Mom>oC the Mode of ^ ^tjpnd west 
of the BophmUiesieepeoiRUy abopMhe^ladlyeh aeighi^arhoodrpre fproi* 
eil by the hereditary chief and hie adbpreate, ,Two yeam ago a priOe 
waa set upon hie beadf and under the present Qavernment he is the 
Tiobeat land proprietor in Irak. It is considered a powerful tribe, 
being able to raise 5Q0 horse and QOO foot artned with jire-a,rQ}s. ,They 
are of Sunni principles : generally support the Government, but are 
much demoralized of late from'intercourse with the town. Their ^wpr- 
cry is “ Jeheysh,” and their chiefs are from the house of Abdallahi an 
ancestor of great repute, who derived his pedigree direct from the 
Himyar (Homeritce of Ptolemy), a very early and renowned race of Arabs 
in Yemen. Wadi ibivShelfeUeb, the hereditary ehief, styles himself pf 
the house of Abdallah. Those boasting of immediate descent from 
this house now comprise about forty tents; and the whole trljl^e, 
when required to make an oath of more than ordinary solemnity, regard 
swearing by the << head of Abdallah^aas the most binding on their 
conscience, for it admits of no mental reservation. Indeed, the in¬ 
fringement of this oath, ormkiog it without full intention of keeping 
it, was formerly considered punishable with death ; but demoralisation 
is undermining the old statutes of all the tribes. 


Families. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 


A1 Maamireh. 

150 

Baashiyeh. 


Ad Duwejat. 

200 

Resaseh to the Tigris on 
the east. 


Al’bu Kathr. 

100 

1 

Baashiyeh. 


Beni Ajil. 

1 

100 

Rahamaniyeh. 

1 


They are rich in flocks and herds, have good stocks of horses and 
camels, and combine a settled and warlike character. In peace they 
cultivate extensive grounds, under Zobeid protection. 


Familias. 

Tents. 1 

Usual Abode. 


l^ni Zeyd. 

j 

100 

With Zobeid Sheikb. 


Jtl^bn Bedran. 

1 

w 

lekeuderiyeb. 
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The 0rst generally attends the camp of the Sheikh. They are chiefly 
camel proprietors- and carriers, and pay a tribute of 1,000 Shamies 
annnaliy. The latter cultivate, and both have a few horse and footmen 
capable of going out to war. 



Baij Families. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 


Al Hakarseh. 

m 

NifTar. 


Assueyd. 

M 

NifFar. 


Saadeh . 

I 200 

Nilfar and Mesherak. 

» 


These families are of Bedouin habits and origin. They are remark¬ 
able as good horsemen, and can mount about 500 spearmen. They 
have few matchlocks and domestic cattle, but abundance of camels, 
amounting (it is said) to 5,000. Their Sheikh is Aziz al Kaim ibn 
Shihan. 


Arfiyd Family. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 


Ashireh Arfiya.. .. 

mm 

From Shumli to the Hye 



1^1 

in Irak. 


This tribe is smaller than the Al Baij, but, like it, its people are 
classed as Bedouins. They can muster 300 horsemen armed with 
spears, but have few matchlocks. It is said they have 3,500 head of 
camels, but in other cattle they are considered poor. 


Al Hamid Family. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 


Al Hamid. 

300 

In Irak north of the Hye. 

1 . 



Classed as Bedouins, like the two former tribes. Mount ^ spearmen, 
boast of few guns, and| excepting in camels, are poorly off for cattle; of 
these they number 2,000 head. 
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Amareh Families. 

Teats. 

..f 

Uaiial L . 


Adderijat. 

100 

From Teisaaiyn to Hye; 

aablkjJf 

Al Alatfeh. 

A 

100 

In Awudeh north of the 
Hye. 

iXiUtf 

Al Aabed. 

150 

From Huish to Rumiyeh. 


Ai’bu Gharbi . 

100 

From Rumiyeh to Azniber. 


Ahelijiyeh. 

50 

From Azniber to fiedaeii. 


Ai’bu Atiyeh. 

100 

From Bedaeh to Abadiyeh. 

uSfUUJ] 

Ajghranat . 

50 

From Abadiyeh to Zlkh. 

isJlj 

Waled Aberkeh... 

30 

From Zikh to Bither. 


Al Berisat. 

100 

Yuseefiyeh. 


Ai’bu Amireh. 

loqL. 

Heram. 


Arubaiyn. 

100 

Umm cl Bini. 


Ai’bu al Heh.. 

100 

An Nifeshiyeh. 


Waled Faraj . 

50 

Abu Ahmar. 


Ar Ruthan. 

50 

Bither. 


Al Hamas. 

100 

Abu Zufer. 


This tribe, some thirty years back, was one of the most powerful in 
Irak, and ruled with absolute authority, both to the north and south of 
the Hye river, setting the Government frequently at defiance, and levy¬ 
ing « black mail” from all around. The increased power of the Mon- 
tafik under the rule of Dawod and Ali Pachas served, however, to break 
them, and now they can give but little annoyance. Their late Sheikh 
was Derveish al Amir, the latter being the distinguishing title of the 
tribe. They possess about 500 matchlocks, some good horses, and 
plenty of camels, sheep, and oxen. They have frequent quarrels with 
the Beni Laain. Their war-cry is ** Akhuyet Saadeh,” 



Amareh Families. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 

. 

Myah Beyt Nasir.. 

200 

As Sedifeb. 


Al Kerim. 

200. 

North of the Sedifeh. ' ^ . 


Ar Remhha. 

100 

AlAbel. 

Aijil 

Az Zyed. 

100 

Bedat Arhameh. 
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Amareh Families. 

1 

Tents, 

Usual Abode. ^ * 


Ad Debat. 

100 

Bedat Rndan. 


Az Zuahed. 

100 

Abu Ajhirat. 


A1 Gharib. 

1 100 

A1 Zezreh. 


Al’bu Omrah . 


Wash el Hye. 


AFbu Ayisa. 


A1 Akar. 


Adduiheri. 

1 

100 

Junction of the Hye with 
the Euphrates. 


A1 Kuwishat.I 


Tmet'al Yul. 


Al’bu Ajaj.1 

1 

40 • 

Kazmet al Hye. 


These portions of the Amareh are now living under the protection of 
the Montalik Sheikh, and cultivate lands assigned them by that person* 
age. They are poor, and pay for the lands they occupy an assessment 
of 30<) Shainies. They have lost the character of Bedouins, from their 
more settled mode of life. 


Trilfe As Seraj 


Families. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 


Addeliiyeh. 

1 250 

Aj Jilibiyeh. 


Habjiyeh. 

1 70 

Rejajeh. 


Addiyaa. 

50 

Sid al Nasriyeh. 


Al Gharib. 

50 

Al Beiyaiyeh. 


Al Abid. 

50 

Al Muwakef. 


Feratesheh. 

200 

Ashib Abu Bezasiyin. 


Aakyie. 

200 

Al Hemireh. 


Al Mekasis. 

100 

Bedat Ajie. 


Al’bu Debkhi. 

100 

Al Kberij. 

Jil 

Al*bu Reshadeh... 

120 

Nahr Tamer. 


Al’bu Habib. 

70 

Al &ubbeh AH. 


Al’bu Kashi. 

-70 

Nabr Ibn Jeepn. • 


fieitl Akbeh. 

* 

150 

Al KaWimid^^b. 
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Tl|«9e families of Ae Seraj wander over Mesopotaniim 80 tttb»e«st of the 
Hye, ae fftr as the Had river. They own allegianoe to the Moiitafiki so 
far as being protected by the Sheikhs of that large family^ bwt'are 
really almost independent. The tribute levied npon them is usually 
12)000 Shainies aonnally) but, unless threatened, it is seldom but par¬ 
tially paid. Of fire-arths they can master about 4-00, and can, perhaps, 
bring double the number of mounted spearmen into the field. Their 
war-cry is‘<Akhuyet Hamdeb.” They are rich in Arab estimation, 
and possess large docks and herds of cattle, besides camels. They 
give protection, too, to a few buffalo proprietors, and are much feared 
by native trading vessels. 



Family. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 


Al’bu Deraj. 


From Al Awnair to Al 
Jebileh. 

The families of this tribe I am not conversant with. They give alie- 

giance sometimes to the Beni Laam, 

, and sometimes to the Montafik. 

Their tribute is 4,500 Shnmies annually. 

They wander between the 

Tigris and Euphrates south-east of the llyc, and are rich in camels, 
horses, and sheep, and have about 200 guns. 

Disjointed Families. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 

OjjOia. 

Ad-deriya.1 

1 

200 

From Jebileh to Sbetani- 
yeh. 


A1 Mayoof. 

150 

From Sbetaniyeb to Awu- 
deh. 


AI Mariyan.^ 

1 

200 

From Awudeh to Hor.' 


These are great pastoral families on the same general locality south¬ 
east of the Hye, under Montafik jurisdiction. They do not cultivate, 
but possess great herds of cattle, flocks, and a few horses. They may 
have 350 guns among them. 

The principal tribe inhabiting the districts on either side of the Eu¬ 
phrates south of the Hye river is the Montafik jt (!«). The chief 

family is descended from one of the ancient Sberifs of Mecca, whose 
name was Matieh (<“!*»), and who had fled from the holy city, fearing 
the eonsetmenees of a fend in which he wae involved. It would taka 
too much time to recount, in the present paper, the history of Maneh’s 
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proceedings. It will euffice to say, that having by bis talents worked 
himself into authority in the districts which the tribe inhabits at pre« 
sent, he managed to bring the varions families under one head. Thus 
united they took the name of Montafik (laUWt), as that of the tribe; at* 
least such is the report. Its direct genealogy is given as follows 

MANEFI married the daughter of Barakat ibn Mutlii'EsH'Sherif, 
and had offspring, 

MAHOMED, (who begat 
yADUN, eij**^)* who begat 

THAMER, ()»' who begat 

MAHOMED, who begat 

THAMER, who begat 

AGIL, (y*b'jyji ), whd begat 

MAHOMED, who begat 

PARIS, (), who begat 
AGIL, 

The chief families of the tribe were from the Beni Timim 
the Beni Malek el Ajwad the Beni Syud 

AI Khafajeh (*^1^1), Beni Rekab and the Bedoor (jjAdi). 

The tribe is now divided into two parts ; the Ai Ajwad portion in* 
habits the districts north of Sukesh Sheyukh around Semaweh, and the 
regions of the Hye river; the southern Montafik districts south of Sukesh 
Sheyukh to the Persian Gulf, eastwards as far as Hawezeh, and north¬ 
east as far as the Hud, are in the possession of the Beni Malek, impro¬ 
perly pronounced Malich. With the exception of the bouse of Shebib, 
t‘T'it^)tlie tribe professes the Shiah faith of Islam. That name applies 
to the family of the present Sheikh, as does the nameofSaduu 
These are of Sunni principles. Their war-cry is Azyud,” while 
that of the Beni Malek, or the BeniTenanez Zeydan, as they are some- 
limes called, is “ Yetun.” 

For the last five years, this powerful tribe has been chiefly occupied 
in war, party struggling against party, cousin against cousin, for the 
Sheikbship. The Turkish Government has fomented these discords, and 
within the last two years three Sheikhs hUve been acknowledged. 
Mansur es Sadun now reigns, having been lately invest¬ 

ed, but he has met with much opposition from his subjects; and bis 
two rivals, Saleh and Paris, are at hand, the one in 'Baghdad and the 
other in the Desert not far uff, to work on Uie prejudices .of the Pacha 
as soon as a cause for dissatisfaction may et^hj^it jtself in his mind. 
The country governed by the Montafik is, therefore, much impoverished, 
for the cultivating tribes inhabiting it are so opprksiM^ by succeeding 
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Sbeiklit, that ibeir lot ia a hard one indeed. Bukeah-Sheyokh ii the 
chief aeatnf the family governing the tribe. It was a favonrite mart 
of tbh Amba, and much trade waa carried on when the Montafik were 
at peace with each other. Many inflnentied tradera reeided there, bat 
the late tronblea have sent them away to escape, from the rapacity 
of the contending Sheikhs. The tribute paid to the Baghdad treasury 
by the tribe varies according to its strength, and the means the Tarkish 
Government has of enforcing it; but ordinarily it may be computed 
at a lac and a half of Shamies a year, in money and presents to those in 
power. The tribe is rich, however, and could afford to pay much more 
than it consents to do. The whole date districts are in its hands, and it 
further possesses abundance of cattle, horses, and flocks, besides large 
herds of camels. The territory is rich also in rice grounds, and there 
are many tribes of cultivators living, even rich, under Montafik protec* 
tion. Of these the Ahl Jezair (ji and Beni Mansur 

are powerful bodies in themselves. 

Next in order to the Montafik is the great tribe of Beni liaam, 
occupying both banks of the Tigris, from the Hye river to the Hud. 

They are said 

to derive their origin from one Waul, a contemporary and comrade of 
Khaled in the wars of Mahomed, whose power united them under a 
common banner. Their name, Beni Laam ((•Hi ^), signifies the col* 
lected sons.” Like the Montafik, they have become broken from 
internal jealousies fomented by the Turks. Two Sheikhs now govern 
separate portions of the tribe. They are thus greatly weakened. They 
pay an irregular tribute, but they are assessed at about a lac of Shamies. 
excluding contingent presents. 



Ashair Beni Laam 
Families. 

Tents. 

Locriity. 


A1 Syrkheh. 

100 

Ali Ghurbi. 


A1 Weymi. 

300 

A1 Gubboor to the hills. 


Ash Shihhatat .... 

100 

Ali Sherki to the hills. 


A1 Khasrej. 

350 

Nahr Saad to' the hills. 


Ad Dilfiyeh. 

70 

Jowriyeh to the hills. 


A1 Huasan. 

350 

Jibbeyleb. 


Af Nubgan. 

130 

Amareh. 


A1 Atiihibat. 

100 

Ghardali. 


A1 Hulfeh. 

400 

Habbesiyeh. 
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Ashsir Beni Lean 
Families. 

Tents. 

1 

• 

Locality. 


A1 Jaaoureb. 

m 

Al Jebel 


Al Aawuneh. 

n 

Al Nuaseh. 


A1 Harb. 

350 

Kharsaniyeh. 


Al Debbyis. 

200 

Al Haddam. 


Al Hamzeh. 

50 

Beisheh. 


Al Kananeh al Kamr 

500 

Amareh. 


Ad Dereissat. 

600 

With the Sheikh. 

i 


Al’bu PerWi. 

400 

Amareh. 


This is the native estimate of their strength, bat I believe it to be 
much over-stated. An allowance of a gun to a tent, I deem to be their 
strength in this arm. They are good horsemen, have plenty of flocks, 
and herds, besides camels, and tolerable horses. When at fend with 
the authorities, they stop the trade by the river, and at all times levy a 
toll on passing boats. They encourage cultivators, from the Luristan 
mountains near them, to cultivate the great plains they occupy, but do 
not degrade themselves by tilling the ground. They take the daughters 
of the neighbouring Al'bu Mahomed tribes as wives, but will not give 
their females in marriage to them, or, indeed, to any race inferior to 
themselves. Mufkhorr is the present hereditary chief. He is rapa¬ 
cious, bigoted, and niggardly ; hence he has but a partial deference 
shown him by his people. The tribe are all Shiahs of a fanatical class. 
When pressed by the Government, they fly into the Persian territories 
bordering upon Hawezeb. Some portion of this tribe, at open strife 
with the rest, has been located in Persian territory for years past. They 
give protection to Madaan families, who pay for the pasture of their 
buffaloes on a portion of the territory assigned them by the tribe. These 
families are given as under:— 



Madaan Families. 

Tents or 
fiats. 

Loeallty. 


Assowad. 

300 

Bil Alonah. 

p 


Al Hemeydan .... 

200 

Al Mathimimeh. 

j . 4 • 

♦ ! 

Asi^yvadan 

4oq 

t 

Anrsiot . 


Aj Joweybir. 

100 

Al Knssch. . * 
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Median FamilkM. 

log 

lioealit^. 


A1 Zeyrij. 

300 

Abu Arabid. 


A1 Hharishin .... 

200 

fill Makriyeh. 


Ar Rubiyeh. 

150 

Abu Jathiya. 


Al’bu Abud. 

150 

A1 Akashi. 


Benil’arf. 

loo 

i 1 

Al Harsheh. 


They are strong in-gnns, though not so formidable in other respects, 
having neither horses nor camels. Their chief riches are in herds of 
buffaloes, and a few flocks of sheep. Unlike the real Arabs, they reside 
in huts made from the reeds abounding in the marshes. 

The Beni Laam might be able to bring' 15,000 horsemen into the 
field, if united, but certainly not 5,000 in their present state; and, if we 
allow a gun to every third man of these numbers, wc shall have, I 
think, more than their effective strength in fire-arms. 

The undermentioned Arab families wander in Mesopotamia, west of 
Baghdad, as far south as Musseyib. 


Families. 

* 



.A. 

APbu Aamer .. .. 


BeniTimim. 


Azzoba. 


Al Fedagheh. 


Al Birghuth. 


Tents. 

1 

Usual Abode. 


Nahr Dawudi. 


Akr Kuf. 

300 

Nahr AbuQharayeb. 

150 

1 Nahr Mahmudiyeh. 

130 

Nahr Rathwaniyeh. 


They are mixed agricultural and pastoral families, but they are war¬ 
like, possess some good horses, and, if we allow a gun to a tent, we 
shall have their strenj^th in fire-arms. The three first are of Bedouin 
blood, but degenerated. 

The following tribes are met with to the north-west of Bagh¬ 
dad above the SalclaWiyeh canal, chiefly on the right bank of the 
Tigris. 
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Families. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 

1 

Al’bu Saqr. 

• 

200 

From Baklawiyeh to 
Suadiyeh in the Desert. 

VmJt 

A1 Mcshahedcli ... 

350 

From Taji to Tarmiyeb. 


Aj Jebour. 

j 

140 

On the district called Taji 
between Kathemein and 
Tel Qoosh. 

% 


The first of these is wholly pastoral, and of Dellim blood originally. 
It pays tribute direct to Baghdad. The two last cultivate lands usually 
pertaining to the farmed district of the Dijeil. 'They have cattle in 
plenty, a few horse**, and are capable of maintaining a position in a 
territory exposed to Bedouin visits. A gun to a tent will exceed, per* 
haps, their strength in fire-arms. They are expert thieves, and indulge 
their propensities in petty ways unusual with the tribes in general. 


Tribe of Dellim, whose territory is chiefly upon the east bank of the 
Euphrates, from west of Baghdad to the north as far as the town of Hit 
(oiydl iuA ji^). 


Families. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 


A1 Maamdeh. 

100 

From Saklawfyeh to Ne- 
maleh. 

Vijo Jl 

A1 DhuWcyb. 


A1 Ghurbat. 


A1 Maamdeh. 

90 

From Baklawiyeh to Ne- 
maleb. 


Al'bu Shhab. 

200 

Nemaleh. 


Q,irtan. 

60 

A1 Aosijeh. 



Al'bu Obeyd. 

100 

Umm al Rus. 


Al’bu Alwuan .... 

100 

Kabr Feraj. 


A1 Jenabiyin. 

300 

Zoweyht al Feraj. 


APbu Rageybeh... 
Al’bu Feraj. 

50 

60 

Ditto. 

Sheikh Hadid. 



Al’bu Dhiyab ... 

Al’bu Assaf. 

200 

100 

Ditto. 

As fiUfoyneh. 



Al’bu Nimr. 

300 

Nefateb (naphtha springs! 
to Sinadelc. 
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Tb^ tribe is powerful in Arab signification. Its families are rich, and 
combine the peaceful character of the cultivator with the warlike one 
of the Bedouin. Many of its more aristocratic chiefs and people will 
not, indeed, till the soil; they, of course, fatten upon the spoil obtained 
from the weak. The territory they inhabit is a rich one, and 340 
irrigating wells in the districts are counted as belonging to the 
tribe. Each well is supposed to pay to the Zabit 'of the tribe, on 
account of Government, one ton of barley, half a tun of wheat, and 
the value of about thirty shillings In money at every harvest; but 
much of this payment is evaded, owing to the weakness of the 
Government. 

The territory of the Dellim, on the west of the Euphrates, is celebrated 
also for its natural springs of fine water, which, in the spring of 
the year, overflow and fall into the Euphrates. In the summer the 
waters recede; but the ground, which they have left moist, is carefully 
sown with grains, and plentiful crops from tliis source alone arc 
obtained. 

These natural fountains, called Thannayl and Abu’l Kir, arc situated 
about four and a half hours north>west of Kaleli Aahmadi. 

The latter, as their name implies, are impregnated with bitumen, but 
the water otherwise is said to be good and wholesome. The whole 
district of the Dellim, from Hit southwards, is said to be more or less 
prolific in sulpiiur and bituminous productions, particularly where the 
springs are^hermal and salt, as at Hit, having a temperature of about 
93®. Much salt is obtained from them by evaporation. 

Though the occupations of the Dellim are chiefly pastoral, the secu¬ 
rity of their position, their strength, and character for riches lead them 
to ofler much opposition to the Government, for the Bedouins readily 
join them when inclined to be lawless and refractory. The tribe itself, 
indeed, usually throws the blame of its actions upon those people, who 
are ever ready to father the sins of others so long as they enjoy hospita¬ 
lity and good fare free of expense, for “ say it’s me” costs them little at 
any time. The temper of this tribe is very uncertain from these causes: 
the roads between Hit, Baghdad, and Hilleh are kept in constant alarm; 
caravans suffer plunder; and violence, if not murder, attends the forays 
they are engaged in. In the spring they wander as far as the Dijcil 
and Takrit on the Tigris for the benefit of the richer pastures for their 
flocks. Were they united they might muster 10,000 fighting men, with 
a third of that number armed with fire-arms. They possess camels, 
flocks, and herds in abundance; arc hospitable; and some of the chiefs, 
whom I have met, possess an intelligence above the ordinary* run of 
Arab races. 
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3 1 ioes locetted near the Dijeil, ‘north-west of Baghdad 


Families. 

Tents. 

1 

Usual Abode. 


A1 Khasrij. 

130 

Dijeil. 

Cr^i 

Al Majummeh .... 

200 

Belod and Kantareh Har* 
beh. 


Al Makadmeh .... 

150 

Sumcycheh to Tigris. 


Beni Timmin. 

250 

Khatheyreh. 

^ jUAjJl 

Al’bu Hyaza. 

150 

Neighbourhood of .Tib- 
bareh and Beled. 


Aj Jemeyleh. 

130 

Between Sumcycheh and 
Beled. 


The Dijeil is a canal cut from the west bank of the Tigris just below 
Samara, and waters an extensive district formerly containing a vast 
population that resided in towns, which are now seen in ruins on the 
deserted channel of the Tigris. They are cultivators, principally in 
the employ of the Zabit of the Dijeil, who farms the land to them. 
They arc rich too in flocks arid herds. Portions of them #re pastoral, 
and some predatory, for they join the Bedouins at times in their forays. 
All are potty thieves on every occasion. A gun to a tent, and a 
mounted spearman to every three tents, is the full measure of their 
strength when united. 


Tribe of Aheyd^ north of Baghdad 


Families. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 


Al Abeyd. 

150 

Shabeychefa. 

JtoU 

Ash Shawi Zadeh . 

100 

Ditto. 


Al’bu Algeh. 

300 

Nea*r and around Kerkuk. 


Al’bu Hyaza . 

200 

Al Aith. 


Al’bu Ali. 

150 

Hamrin. 


AFbu Reyash. 

150 

Hawi Leklek. 
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The preceding occapy the land opposite the Dijeil arou^ Samara and 
the katula, and extend from the east bank of the Tigris to the Hamrin 
hills and Kerkuk. They are of ancient lineage, and known also as tfao 
Al’bu Shahr or <*iilustriot]8.” They are predatory, and strongin 

horses and camels. Their Sheikh Sadun gives roach trouble to the 
authorities. 

Indiscriminate Tribes. 


Families. 

B 

Usual Abode. 

Remarks. 



200 

( 

' Chiefly pastoral, but preda- 


Aah Sbawan. 

On Lesser Zab.. 

tory on occasions; they 

• 


< 

arc knoan under the eene> 


A1 Bekr . 

200 

North of the Zab- 1 

ral name of Al'hu How- 


dan. 


AlTai. 

500 

South of Great Zab 

. Cultivators and predatory ; 
have muiy camels. 


JJ(^t 

At Bp}atli. 

300 

Between Tik Kliur 

> Tlicse arc more of Turkisfi 


mati and Kifri. 

than Arab origm. Tb^ 
are rich; they cultivate^ 
and are cattle proprietors. 
In war they are bonnd to 









give militaiy service to the 





Uovernment. 




” 

Cultivators as well as pre¬ 
datory ; the last make long 
forays, at times as far south 


^*bu Selman .... 

200 

Zab el Kcbii .. 



< 

as Baghdad. Suliman 


Al’bu Ilauiatl .... 

150 

£ski Mosul .... 

Mirza was killed by a 




party of these close to 
katheineiu. 


R^ni . 

100 

£ski Kifri . 

These are cluefly cultivators 
and cattle proprietors. 




Beni Timun . 

150 

f 

BctweenShidiypli 
aadthe Atheiiu. J 

These are portions of an 
ancient Nrjul family, but 
degenerated into settled 


Beni T^mim . 

300 

Belad Ruz .... 

cultivators in various 
pUrts. 


An . 

300 

Mendali . 

Cultivators and predatory 
at times. 




Khu^nj.......... 

100 

Oholoiyeb Hawis.. 

Cnltivators on the Dijeil 
districts. 


^ M 

A1 Kerkhiyeh .... 

300 

Keshkul and Sye- 
delun. 

Chiefly cnltivators. 



100 

ITemriii ... 

These are chiefly of the 
Momen order; many of 





them profess great sanc¬ 
tity, and go abmt as Syids 





and Dervishes. They have 





camels and horses. 
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Families. 

Teats. 

Usual Abode. 

Remarks. 


Aj Jebur .. 

300 

Dholoiyeb Hawis.. 

CuldTators. 


A) Kerwiyeh .... 

300 

i 

Kare-teppeb. 

Cultivators rhieily, but they 
have some camels. 


The tribes enumerated in the foregoing pages arc those whieli I am 
best acquainted with in Irak. With many T am familiar, but with 
others 1 have no more knowledge than from native report, which is not 
always to be depended upon. Their numbers and strength must, 
therefore, be considered at best but an approximation, for to obtain 
truth in a country whci-c no statistics arc kept, or recognised, it 
becomes a dilficult matter to extract it from the immense mass of fable, 
&c., constantly in the mouths of tliese singular people, who frequently 
deceive, either from suspicious motives or from mere wantonness of 
character. There arc other tribes too which I have been silent upon 
altogether, as, in a month or two, I may be able to offer a more correct 
account of them than I am possessed of at present. These inhabit the 
land and marshes west of the Euphrates, tracts as yet untrod by 
Europeans, but which I propose to visit in a short time. 

(Signed) Fr.ux Jones, 

Baghdadi October 8f/i, 1854. Commander and Surveyor. 


HORSES (iMiJj-i), 


1 have been furnished with the following list of the various breeds of 
horses of Nejid blood, which are known amongst the Sbammar Jerbeh, 
Ihe Anizeh, and Bhiffyr, the chief Bedouin tribes in Syria and Mesopo¬ 
tamia. The principal or chief slock is that named Kahilet Umm al 

Arqub from whence the others arc derived in the follow¬ 

ing order- 


Saklawiyeh Jedraii. 

Saklawiych Aoubir. 

Jladbeb Anizebi. 

* 

Uadbeh cl Berdawil. 


tyl nil* 
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Hamdani Samri. 


Kahileh an Nowaq. 


Maanklyeh Hederi. 


Al Kubeysheh. 


Jilfeh Adhueh. 

aaU. 

Riibdeh. 


Attaweysch. 


Abeyt Shorak. 


Atterafiyeh. 


Krush. 


Saklawiyeh Arjcibiyeh. 


Ash Shehe^b. 


Kahileh al Mosanch. 


Aboyt al Hamreli. 


Wadhneh Khorasan. 

AlJJ 

Al Jaeysheniyeli. 



Those fine animals can be procured with difliculty from the tribeSi 
though the foals born from them of inferior mothers arc readily disposed 
of to the dealers. To procure first>rate horses in Baghdad, however, 
is at all 'times difficult, for the dealers generally secure them with a 
view to profit in the Indian market, and, unless some disproportionate 
sum be offered, they will not part with an individual horse, for they say 
it spoils the sale of the rest. Horses of no pretensions,.or of a very 
little blood, can be got, varying in price from Rs. 50 to Bs. 700. Mules 
can be bought also in the town, but Persia affords the best supply. 
Their price is from 150 Kerens to 250, between Rs. 70 and Rs. 120. 
Of donkeys there are a goodly assortment. The white donkey from 
Bahrein is a fine creature, and fetches about Rs. 70 or Rs. 100 even. 
Common donkeys of tl|(p place may be had at all prices. Camels and 
dromedaries are readily procurable, the best usually selling for about 
Rs. 80 each, and an inferior one costs about half or a third of the sum. 
Those found in Mesopotamia carry about three hundred weight, and 
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are not fitted for journeys beyond the plains^ but there are others avail¬ 
able on the frontier tracts, adapted to mountain roads. These, too, 
carry ordinarily a hundred weight more. Mares of inferior breeds can 
be had, but those of superior stock are jealously preserved by the Arabs, 
Abbas, Pacha of Egypt, offered two thousand pounds for a mare of 
the Ashslichyoli breed, but it was refused by the Dhiffyr Bedouin, 
her owner. This type of horse is said to be found only among that 
people. 



Fragmentary Portions of the Zoology of Irak Babylonia 

Vertebrata.—Birds and small Carnivora. 
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DtteycherRuz .. .. Wader 

DneycherRuz S^heir .. Ditto, 
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Ln&t of Medicines^ Drugs, §fc. procurable in the Bazars of Baghdad. 
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(Signed) Feux Jones. 
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NOTES' 

\ 

ON THE 


TOPOGEAPHY OF NINEVEH, 

AND THE OTHER CITIES OF ASSYRIA; 


AND ON THE 


GENEBAL GEOGBAPHY OF THE COUNTBY 

between 


THE TIGRIS AND THE UPPER ZAB ; 


FOUNDED UPON A TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEY MADE IN THE 
YEAR 1852, BY ORDER OF THE GOVERNMENT OP INDIA. 

BY 

COMMANDER JAMES FELIX JONES, I.N., 

SURVEYOR IN MESOPOTAlflA. 
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TOPOGRAPHY OF NINEVEH, &c. 


Within the last decade of yearSi the museums of France and England 
have been enriched by numerous monuments of Assyrian art| that 
clearly show the soil from wjiich they were obtained was peopled by 
a race who, to its warlike halsits, added many of the refinements of 
civilised life. The researches of Botta and Layard—^so far as lapidary 
tablets are capable of conveying the economy of a nation—have fami* 
liarised us in some measure with the public rites and ceremonies of 
the Assyrians, as well as given an insight into their more domestic 
concerns; and the pens of these travellers have further elucidated the 
subject in a manner of which the praise of the public is guarantee to 
the ability displayed, while the monuments themselves, as patents of 
their energy, remain in the capitals of Europe, until, in the course of 
time, they share in the fate of their Assyrian predecessors. 'Pro¬ 
foundly indifferent, however, to such an event, our savons are in the 
mean time labouring to unravel the mystic characters engraved on the 
records so lately revealed to us; and such is the progress made, that 
we may shortly expect to be as cognisant of the deeds of the “ stout¬ 
hearted king and the glory of his high looks,”* as we are conversant 
with the celebrities of Greece or Rome. The Only desideratum want¬ 
ing, it appears, to complete the picture of Assyria, is a faithful sketch 
of her aspect in desolation, when she is “ empty, and void, and waste; 
when flocks lie down in the midst of her; and when her rivers arc 
opened, and her palace is dissolved.”t This we have endeavoured to 
supply in the three maps of the vestiges of Assyria, made from actual 
survey of the spot. Topography, however, is a dry subject, and we 
enter upon it with diffidence and reluctance. 

The third sheet of the vestiges of Assyria is intended to convey a 
general idea of the region where flourished the principal cities of the 
Niuevite kings. On it the relative positions of Niflirhd and KbowabW 
v;;iil hl^jjreadiJiy ,8?en, with those of Nineveh and ^ ot^er reraaina 
rat^^lly recognised.as belonging to the same period* 

‘ }. ' n ft t *•/! 

* * iMuah X. 12. t Naliumu. 6 , 10; Zephaniab ii. 14. « 
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* 

that,* in its local featuTes„ the region cannot have materially changed 
fince the era in which Nimrod, AsShnr, or Ninos, migrated from the 
plains of Babylonia* to found a dynasty and a kingdom beyond the 
Zab. The great mountain ranges of the Tanrus to the north, and Zagros 
to the north’cast at>d east, in' this^rcglod s^nk almost imperceptibly 
into plains traversed at certain intervals only by slight ridges which, 
having a direction parallel to the sides of the greater chains, just rise 
in lines above the soil or crop forth only in undulaiionsf of varying 
height, from WNW. to ESE. Eastward of the modern Mosul these 
ridges are mostly depressed and broken, offering outlets to the pent>up 
mou’ntain streams which unite to form the Upper Zab, as well as to 
give passage to other tributaries, principally winter torrents and minor 
rivulets, that issue from the Jebel Maklub, of which the Khosr-su or 
Khorsabad stream is the chief. During winter rains this beoomes an 
impassable barrier, while at other periods it is fordable in most places. 
It falls into the Tigris, in latitude 36**21' N., just opposite the modern 
Mosul; and the Zab debouches in the same way, in the parallel of 
35**59' N., enclosing, between its broad shingly bed and the Khosr 
stream, a highly arable plain, diversified, here and there only, by gentle 
undulations and slopes. This plain, a somewhat irregular parallelogram 
in shape, and in extent twcaty*five miles by fifteen, contains most of 
the Assyrian sites we are yet acquainted with. It has a gradual de> 
clination westward from the basis of the incipient mountain range 
of the Jebel Maklub and bill of Ayn-es-safra, which are the most 
prominent natural features in the Nineveh landscape. These, skirted 
on the NE. and E. by the Gomel or Ghaxir<su, as by a ditch, defended 
the tract sufficiently on these sides, wiiile the broad and rapid currents 
of the Tigris and the Zab protected it on the W., S., and SE. The 
Khosr rivulet on the N. and NW., insignificant as it naturally is, was 
rendered too a strong defensive barrier from invasion on these points, 
by artificial works, which we shall speak more fully of in a subse* 
quent page. 

It was thus an admirably selected position. Undulation and vale, 
ridge and plain, alike capable of Ullage throughout the tract, offered a 

* We use these n&mes as the generally reeogniaed appellations of the founders of the 
Assyrian monarchy. The Targuna of Onkelos and Jemsalem supply, however, other readings 
for some of the proper pamea found in our version of Genesis x. 

t The Hamrin, I^ara HiffatyUf SQd Kara Chokb ridges, are curious instances of these 
ll^adations from mountain to plun, leaving narrow but extended steppes of very rich land 
intermediate between them; we shall notice them more in detul b a future papdf. The 
first bounds Ifeso^tamihlri the NB., the latter terminates in the Siujar group, dipping 
below the country west of Arbel, where the Tigris and the Zab course imiietuoualy over its 
depresMons. « 
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sufficiency of pasture at most seasons. Crossed too as it is by the beds 
of many watercourses, and generously visited wHh dews and winter 
rains, it was then, doubtless, as now, a most fertile region. In the 
spring and autumn, when covered with verdure and wild dotlrers, it 
must have offered such teeming plenty with little labour, that man, 
naturally desirous of ease, could not fail to appreciate its bounties. 
The climate too, if unchanged since that period, was favourable to his 
feelings in the primitive state of his existence, and the summer heats, 
tempered by breezes from the adjacent mountains, were doubtless 
deemed cool in comparison with the torrid blasts he had experienced 
in the plains of Shinar; while the rigour of winter in the rugged coun¬ 
try beyond him was equally unheeded and nnfelt in the genial atmo¬ 
sphere of the steppes where he had determined on fixing his future 
abode. 

Here then we may presume Nimrod, Asshur,* or Ninus, first estab¬ 
lished himself, and planned the erection of those cities and edifices, 
the monuments of which, after thirty-five centuries of time, have been 
abstracted piecemeal by the stranger, and borne off as the trophies of a 
nation then unheard*of and void. We shall notice these cities more in 
detail when the first and second sheets of the vestiges of Assyria come 
under observation. In our remarks upon them we shall endeavour to 
maintain the metropolis in the position where it is evident it was first 
designed, notwithstanding some pains have been taken to transfer it to 
other sites ; and, at the same time, shall attempt to do away with the 
prevailing idea as to its vast magnitude, which, founded on the gross 
description of Ctesias, quoted by Diodorus Siculus,! has led many 
intelligent men astray in search of the stupendous walls wherewith that 
author begirts Nineveh. Even the mountain range of the Jebel 
Maklub, pronounced as **calcareous mountains” by a modern writer 
in one page, is made on the weakest authority “the entire work of man'* 
in another; and, as such, is sought to be identified with the imaginary 
ample walls of the ancient city.! This range rises perhaps to 2,000 
feet above the level of the Tigris, and, as we have before remarked, is 
the chief natural feature in the Nineveh landscape; we sought in vain 
for vestiges of such stupendous structures as Ctesias ascribes to 
Nineveh, and which indeed could not have existed on a soil such as 

* This name would seem to imply that of the country, not that of the founder of the 
Aiiyrian monarchy, if the readings of the Chaldee Tai^wi^s are to be adopted; and certainly 
the sense of the pasMge in Genesis x. is not done vtolenoe to, hut, on the conUraiy, is uida- 
tamed by these intopietations. 

t Ctspiis* fragments would appear to be loose in every respeotn Plutaieh, Ai^ Gelling 
Aristotle, end Joseph Soaligw, it would seem, estimate his duuneter for veracity at a very 
Idwsoile. 

X *• Nineveh and its Palaces,” in the Illustrated London Library, pp. 83,94,97. 
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Independent of ite connoetion with eeriptom): eveots, and with^'lbe. 
themes which excited the inspiration of the prophets, the tract tepre * 
seated on Sheet lll,t hes high claims to the consideration of the 
schpl^ and antiquarian. Here are the mines wbioh connect the present 
civilisation with the history of the past; for all that we know of the 
early world, and all future knowledge that we are likely to derive, will 
doubtless be traced to the fortuitous occurrences recently enacted on 
this soil. Nineveh and its celebrities, as mere names, were just indeed 
discernible in the wake of subsequent historical events, when tho 
spades of Botta, and Layard revealed them distinctly to our view, and 
this too at an appropriate time, when enlightened minds were prepared 
for their study by long application to other records in a cognate oharac* 
ter, though in a different tongue. To us, indeed, this concurrence of 
physical and mental energy appears more' than a mere coincidence, 
and what may yet ba disclosed to us, from the interpretation of the 
records still entombed in the 350 square miles of the district, we are 
at a loss even to conjecture; for while fresh tablets are being exposed 
as the work of excavation proceeds, cuneiform studies have acquired 
a stability which cannot but lead to success. Its claim to our regard, 
however, is not solely confined to the interesting discoveries but lately 
made by our travellers; the scene before us was the theatre of other 
renowned actions long subsequent to the struggles between the 
Assyrian and the Mede. Even when their names were as a proverb 
of the past, and England’s fame lay buried in the future, this region 
between the Tigris and the Zab shone as the stage on which sove¬ 
reign actors contended for the empire of the world. Darias here 
resigned his sceptre to the Macedonian, and Persia, after acquiring a 
second ascendancy, again fell before the victorious legions of Hera- 
dins at the fatal battle of Nineveh. Mirwan, the last Khalif of the 
line of Ommiyeh, relinquished too his sovereignty and his life on the 
same, field) and from this reverse a new dynasty arose, that of the 
Abbaspiyin, whose power, emanating from Baghdad, governed the 
world for the long space of 520 years. The banks of the Khaxir, the 
Tigris, and the Zab have indeed witnessed much bloodshed, and if thus 
consecrated to posterity, they are no less sacred as the early seats of 
GhjriQtianity, for the faith as taught by the first missionaries is npt yet 

* Layard’s testimony u eoneluaive of the exaggeration of the aooient imters. See N&avsir 
and Its Beoains. vol. u. chap. 2, p. 276; and Niebuhr, in his Lectures, dncarda aAtpgsthSr 
tbs sfidenos of Ctesias, irhea consideniig the historical value of ancient chromdes. > f 

t These "Sheets'* not bemg amongst the Government Records, copies are iiot<|^ten m 
thisSdeetiina < ^ 
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wholly obliterated, tl^agh maob distorted by unmendkies and Mhaiii^^ 
Five distinct creedsatill dourieh on the traes faefoie ns; in the?€ tt ebefc 
and Yezidi faiths, Wb think, the first Ghaldaio worship, terminatingtiti 
snbse^nent Magian forms, may be traced; and the transplmntefd israeiite 
wanders, like the captives of Tobii’s time, eqnally contemned and 
■•{nirate from his fellow man; while the Christian sects^^ierhaps from 
Uie persecntton they have suffered—are distinguished as the moal 
ignorant and boorish of all. The schools and colleges, both Mabome* 
dan and Christian, onoe so celebrated here, remain only as mere names, 
while the distingaished works which emanated from the cpot are either 
lost, swept off, or destroyed. In fact, in whatever way we contemplate 
the country presented to us, a vivid interest is excited, pregnant with 
heroic examples and moral lessons, adapted alike to the statesman, the 
soldier, and the priest. But we musttqnit the instructive pages of 
Assemannus and lay aside reflections suggested by the incidents related 
in the Anabasis and in writings of a subsequent age ; our task is topo« 
graphical description, and a laborious one we find it, for, embracing, as 
it should do, every subordinate feature with fatiguing precision, we 
cannot hope to escape the charge of prolixity, as well as that of ventur¬ 
ing beyond our depth in endeavouring to relieve the monotony of 
geographical narrative. 

Ae the nucleus of Assyrian dominion, we may denominate the terri¬ 
tory abown in Sheet 111.* as Central Assyria, for hence emanated the 
large poasessioiis afterwards inclnded in the several names of Athur, 
Aasbuff, Atuc, or Assyria. It was known also to the older historians 
and geographers as a part of Adiabene ( the name of the pro¬ 

vince watered by the Zab, or, as it was sometimes written Diab, or 
Adiabf though strictly speaking, perhaps, its proper appellation as a 
mere dsstcict of Adiabene was, as written by Strabo, Calachene; the 
term having reference to the period when Nimrud, or the Calafa of 
Geueeis, flonrished as the chief city after the destruction of the original 
IKneaeh. Nimrod, indeed, is still occasionally called Ataror Assyria, 
and waafcnowu as such to the Arab geographers.f We have pointed out 
in the paper on that place the probable manner in which these names be- 
eomemttaebed to Nimrud, from, as we believe, its beiag the latest inha¬ 
bited oiiy of the region, which in the cuneiform tablets is r^resented by 


meaning, if we rightly understand Coione! Bnwlinsou, ** the low cm- 
Uf Ainr or Asshnr.” These charaoters ^oqld diioe represent gen^c 
for 4be land, in the same way as Shiwu repcesentod 3ahyloiiin; 
1 ^ the utterpretatians of the Chaldee Tas^gtnftnof Onltoios’aad Jtevn* 


* 


Vide the Moond note on the preceding page. 


t See Yakut, in hu M’lgiiB Id hwhten. v 
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mgMmmihli Anrseaw o{«lia 

aV’^BHmiad.foisg i&et*afll;o£«u^«alMii(itiia«MSi 

m Ma4 is^ovr '^enioti < o£ ifao 'Btbla. Many leaiaadi AMHti 
aimog wboai aem aMuedgid dtviMMi ttaBeva^ ^Itrlhia mdtngdiiS' 
agraaiag with tb»«a«*wct; aad a paMlig»«in<fiiealr,r q4wtedtiO^’4M»> 
aiitfaf>»<i£<tb« artialf'^oii ABayria in Kitto^>jOyclopiftdia|rioiu^aRa tibia 
vlawiof the eabjeiMI. c liennathtn, " 'Fhey ibaU ^wow theiasd'of ibaefatit 
arkb 'tbaeword, even the tend (^iVSstred,^ deeijgpnliDgtbe eo—tq r 

aa watt aa tbe aoeepted name of the founder of its pairaitiee 'edifioMd 
Tbaaaneb waa a euatom of anoieni tirnea, and pertaina to ibia day is 
the aaat, ia evident from the naroea being new indifferently mad by 
the Arabe, who not only alee eharacteriie Egypt by ita title of <^MiBr,Ff 
but identify it equally aa well by that of '*Ardh Pharaoun«** or the 
** land of the Pharaohs,^* «* t 

The conformation of the land and the poaitiona of-'ita ehiaf edifiaaa 
will be best seen from the map. We have no wish to reeapituiata) bui 
we must here express aa opinion, contrary to those who have sfwoit* 
lated on the exact form and dimensions of Nineveh, that it had no 
defined limit on the tract before us, such as Layard conceives it to haim 
occupied iu the area within the angles formed by the metropolis and 
Khorsabad at one, and Keremlis and Nimrud at the other extrafluty 
of the line.* On the contrary, we are disposed to view the Assyrian 
cities as placed where locally best suited to defence and convenience 
within the natural boundaries we have specified, without regard to miy 
regularity on a grand scale, though the towns themselves, espeeially 
Nimmd an'd Khorsabad, in their order of alignment, bear evidence of 
much care in construction, as does the capital also, for the superiae 
ends it was designed for. Led away by the gross relations of Ctasiaa, 
with reference to the size of the capital, and by its inferred magnitude 
from the pagqs of Jonah, the writer of Nineveh and its Palaces, a work 
fmbliehed for the Illustrated London Library, in his second chapter 
has indulgedr too in an erroneoue theoretieal view baaed on the aerioiSa 
mistake of another sort which we have pointed out befbre»t and whiab 
indeed negatives bis ugaments, otherwise founded, as far aa wa oan 
see, upon mo system at all. We are sorry to expose these errara^ but 
sUenite would only serve to perpetuate an hypotbesja which mnsl 


* When this written «re nuderitood Laysrd to mesa these porifione ss fomiog the 

WOfwd Ninen^; but wahwsainceb^res^ 
to h^ere we heve misiiiteq[n»ted the sense of his remerhs on this head, end that hia cpnjec- 
tOi W thia^ldhi^i^m onr ow4 id a genend view. 

f Itt pa|^ rif dtis 'file woilc* sHuded to is fttHn As pen sf^Bt 

gsasdri^aada>to^|blbm w4artahm t( isMid»d 4o^^ 
penjjl^yith ^ fine .b ,be qno^ w p jpiide fpr t^ 
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strangely mislead ipstead of instruct. Mnch labour, indeed, has .bees 
lost is searching for uralls where it is evident none existed, aSd iha most 
zealous missionary—were he to denounce aloud in the publio/ etrasts, 
as Jonah is presumed to have done—would find an ample three days’ 
employment in the capital and its immediate suburbs; or, were his 
mission but a simple visitation to the four principal seats in the Nineveh 
district, a modern curate, with no other incitement than bis small pit¬ 
tance, would easily perform the journey and his task in the specified- 
period ; for the entire circuit is but 61^ English miles. We incline to 
the belief that Jonah’s enumeration of its inhabitants has reference to 
the whole of the tract in our map, which includes a space of 350 square 
miles, and might accommodate a proportionate population of six or 
seven hundred thousand souls, including their abundance of cattle, 
with much ease. 

In the opening page we have characterized the incipient mountain 
ranges of the Jebel Maklub and hill of Mar Daniel or Ayn-es-Safra as 
the chief natural features in the scene. The attention of the traveller 
is soon, however, drawn from these to observe and speculate upon the 
numerous tumuli which cover the plain in every direction around. 
These constitute the artificial points of the Nineveh landscape, and are 
represented in our map by dark shaded circles, such as distinguish 
conical peaks in cbartography. These are all the undoubted work of 
the human race, but whether of the Assyrian period or of a Parthian 
era, there are at present some doubts. Some refer them to the latter, 
principally from the absence of anything tangible to theorize upon in 
the more regular tumuli, most of which, as we at present see them, 
being mere mounds of earth elevated in different places to heights vary¬ 
ing from 20 to 80 feet above the plain. Others, such as the great 
pyramid at Nlmrud, are found to be regular structures of sun-dried 
brick; observable only when the interior of the mound is arrived at, 
from the action of the elements on the outside having, in the course of 
time, reduced the material to the consistency and form of its original 
earth. The principal ones have square platforms, at present but little 
raised above the plain, though evidently connected in some way with 
the higher structures adjoining them. Though now rounded, and for 
the most part preserving a beautiful conical outline, we are disposed to 
think most of them were originally of a pyramidal form, the gradual 
crumblrng of the apex and falling dtbrii having served to obliterate 
the angles in the lapse of time. There can be no question, we think, 
ol their purpose being other than for religious observances; as, from 
tila'oarliest times, " high places” were deemed essential to these forms; 
ihd the custom, moreover, with little variation, is still perpetuated by 
every age and nation, whatever be the creed. From the days when 
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to’K let ue^ beiidt«iift a*towep^* were firit utters, emittenoee/eireM 
prefeti^ed-for taorifiee end prayer.* Traces of thia preference still 
oxiet in tlie steeplea of oar-own oboroiies and tbe spires of* oar emther 
dmis; end tbe minarets of Islaniy the pagodas of Burmah, China, ajid 
India, are^ we conceive, but perpetuations of the ** high places” of the 
Magi, wfaieh, perhaps, when artificiaJ, were raised on the model of 
their arefaetypes, the pyramids in Egypt and the tower of £lhinar.t 
Nimrad, in ouv eyes, has consideration, indeed, as the chief spiritual 
residence of Assyria, from the lofty end peculiar structure of its 
pyramid; while Nineveh, we conceive, is entitled to tbe temporal 
honours of the capital, in which the Ninevite sovereigns were simply 
monarchs, whereas in the former they would seem to have performed 
also the functions of high priests. At all events these structnres have 
preference, we think, rather as Assyrian than Parthian relict, from the 
fact of the cuneiform inscribed brick being found in some of those that 
have been excavated; and we may, perhaps, identify much that is 
related by Diodorus Siculus,! concerning the works of Semiramis, in 
this respect, with the singular eminences before us; as well as of her 
descent from the mermaid>goddess Derceto, as yet, we believe, only 
found represented in the scnlptures of'Nineveh and Khorsebad. To 
continue the subject of these extraordinary piles. From tbe situation 
of some of them along the Khosr’s course they may have served too 
as rallying points for defence. The principal ones north of the 
Zab, shown in our map, are those of Tel Chimeh J3>), Tel 

Sabt J3), Khazneh (■*!>»■), Kerumlis§ ( 

Fadhliyeh Beibokb Nejmok Tcltbameh 

Abbasiyeh (*is«***), Tel Yara and Chittel The 

rest are comparatively small, and those of Tel Biila and Sherif- 

khan or “the oit^ Tarbis,”|| partake more of the nature of 

mounds coverihg considerable ruins than that of isolated eminences. 
The latter, ftidbed, has proved a temple of Sennacherib’s, having been 
recently ex^ttevated at the desire of Colonel RawHnson. These works, 
more than anything else, speak of the populonsness of the distriet, and, 
indeed, of alt Assyria |f for they exist in every direction within the ex- 
tended'limits of that empire: every homestead appears to have had one 
atti^ched; and if really for sacred practices, we may imagine the 

* See Luciaa en Sscriitcra, 1—4. t Bshel. 

t hook ii. ^sp. 1. " dhe caused high mounds or eminences to be raised wherever slib 
fixed her camp.**, 

'I Svtdenti^ a ndiglona edifiee; Ibis enneiTorm name, aceording to Cotofiel RiciAiMoft, 
beiSg that of a god of Ae period. 

H '<Vl fegfy 

57 i 


of the cuneiform tablet!. 
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sublimity of the seen* presented by the assemblage of4he congregations 
around the Yariona altars in the open air. A signal by day» or the sacred 
fire at night, diiiH>^&yc^ sanctuary, might have prostrated 

the whole nation—under the great canopy of Heaven only—in simol* 
taneous prayer. Beneath these eminences there yet'cxist two archaic 
treasures which, if excavations are continued, must be discovered. We 
advocate, however, more strenuous efforts for this end, for there is no 
knowing when the pleasure of the Porte may cancel the present firman 
in our favour, and leave us in the dark just at the time when some new 
phase in cuneiform readings requires the greatest light to be thrown on 
the subject. The old proverb, « make hay while the sun shines,” is 
equally applicable to Assyrian harvests; and while the rays of Osmanli 
friendship are warm upon^us we should gather in our crops, for there 
are other and jealous gleaners in the field. 

The rivers of this region are classic streams, and, noticed as they are 
by writers of every age, they require little remark from opr pen. Of the 
Tigris, enough has been said of its present locality in the succeeding 
papers; a bridge of boats at present spans it at Mosul, where a solid 
structure previously stood at no very distant period. From appearances 
above water it certainly looks like a modern work, and, we believe, 
has received repairs, even in the last century. Such a structure did 
exist, if we recollect right, when the legions of Heraclius crossed the 
Tigris to fight the disastrous battle of Nineveh, and the present remains 
may, therefore, be the identical piers over which that emperor, on his 
favourite horse Phallus, some twelve centuries back, marched to the 
conquest of Persia, then governed by a Sassanian monarch, whose 
ancestors may have constructed the bridge as necessary to their 
repeated designs upon the Roman frontiers in Syria and Asia Minor. 
That no bridge existed here in Alexander the Great’s time we gather 
from the difficulty he experienced in crossing the Tigris,* though no 
enemy opposed his passage: and, we may presume, the Spot was 
equally devoid of one in the most flourishing period of Assyria) from 
its absence on the sculptures, where, however, we have the name 
of the Tigris in the cuneiform little differing from the various 
names preserved to us at the present day. On the map, the characters 
representing it, as kindly furnished by Colonel Bawlinson, are 

^ R 0 +- fA ('‘enifyiog The River 

Hattikkar or Hattiggar), the first two letters being the determinative of 
• liver, while ^ , y-y reference, the Colonel 

*' He forded it in the autumn, not an easy task, even at thia seafon. 4t others it is im* 
passable on foot. * 
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tbiokii to the brahcb of the Tignia tfaes 'waahiDg the rooiHHki^l^'Koi* 
ynoiik aod Nabbt'Yanus. As ibU river was so well known in the early 
ages W6 may well eipress adme suiprise at its being oobfouaded with 
the Eophratee by many authors^ ymrtioiilarly by Ctesias and Diodorne 
Siculus, at a later period. The error is easily accounted for, however, 
on other gronuda ibaii Ctesias being a proverbially lo<»e writer^ and 
we have in some measure pointed out the oonfusionas existiog lo the 
present time, in a previous paper* in the Geographical Transaotiooavif 
Bombay. The fact is, this gross irregularity in the nomenolature has 
arisen chiefly from local events, and has been perpetuated by writem 
whose chief object appears to have consisted in collecting every amount 
of information, without critical examination of its value. It is as gross 
an error of speech t» 5t7a, at the present day, as it was doubtless in 
the age of onr first historians. The error, indeed, is not confined to the 
vicinity of Mosul alone; it extends as far south as Samara on the 
Tigris, and is^to be explained in our own day by the constant wander¬ 
ings of the Dellirn, the Jebour, and the Shammar,—the great tribes in 
Northern Mesopotamia—from the banks of the one river to those of 
the other. The Jebour, and the Dellirn especially, own the large 
tract east of the Euphrates from the mouth of the Kbabur to Felugia 
opposite Baghdad; and having drunk of its waters from infancy, it 
remains a cherished appellation, and with them a generic or normal 
one for most streams they meet with in their periodical wanderings 
to the Tigris in search of pasture, where it is considered more exu¬ 
berant and of a better quality in the spring. Possessed toof as the 
tract itself now is, by a new people originally from the west of the 
Euphrates, which river they were familiar with, the name has become 
in a measure patent for the Tigris with the lower classes in the towns, 
not qxeepting the boat and raft-men who ply upon it) of every degree. 
To t|M Arab geographers and the less illiterate portion of the modern 
community, it is, however, well known as the Dijlor Dijleh the 

Hiddekel of Genesis, identically the Khali,t Hattikkar, or Hattiggar 
of the Cuneiform Tablets, and through the Greek Tiy/w, our form of 
Tigris. The ignorant Arab, moreover, while wrongly designating it 
the "Frat” or Euphrates, will readily admit bis error if reasoned with 
on the real distinctive titles the streams separately bear. The confu¬ 
sion, indeed, appears to have originated very early in the constant 
changes which the country underwent during the incessant wars main- 

V 0» tkSilfelihaitiWatt of Acaophoii ond Ponfada of Oftta. \ 

t This tma, 1 bdieve, it atiU to be traced m tbe country; it» found apphed to old water- 
ehampdia. flee jay jonniqrja aeareh of the Median Wall end Opu, m Bombay Geognplnoal 
Tnuactions. Khali and Cbab are mdifiinrently used at tbe present time for tbe old water- 
courae ao lo^ Mafounded Oitfa the Median Wall of Xenophon, and known laore generally aa 
tbe Sid’i-IflmrtM, or Kimrod'a dike to the modem Arabs. . 
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tained for extension of emfdre, in which the inhabitants of a region 
were, as ca{)lives, transported en masse to twell the distant possessions 
of the conqueror. The countries beyond the boundary of the £ophra> 
tea were ever the coveted possessions; and the Assyrians^ we know, 
gained an extended frontier westward of that strean^, whose population, 
as captives of war, thus carried with them to the banks of the Ti^ia, 
which they were subsequently to colonise, the associations aad tiie 
names attached to the homesteads of which they were individually 
bereaved. The descriptions of Herodotus, Xenophon, and Arrian are, 
however, testimonies too strong to affect our positions in favour of a 
change, even were we unable to point out the mode in which such and 
other discrepancies prevail in the pages of Ctesias and Diodorus. 

The Upper Zab is the ne^t principal stream in our plan. Having its 
source in many tributaries from the Kurdistan mountains,* it fall# into 
tlie Tigris over a broad shingly bed, interspersed with several islands, 
in latitude 35^* 59' 30*' north. There is evidence in its banks that it 
flowed in a more confined space in early times, its occasional fierce 
character as a mountain stream coursing over a hard bed having now 
widened its valley to an extent in places equal with the Tigris, though in 
the autumn it is insignificant enough. This extent of valley has reii* 
dered it difficult to bridge, and in no place is the poverty of the Turk* 
ish government so conspicuous as it is in the passage of the Zab, 
where, on the main ru'id to the principal cities, we have, as a means of 
crossing, but a couple of rickety rafts of nine feet square, worked by a 
few Yezidi Kurds in connection with the miserable hamlet and post* 
house located at the Kellaks of our map, where the road from Baghdad, 
past Arbil, leads on to Mosul. Wretched as the site is at present, the 
oconrrenoes connected with the second name invest it with an interest 
singularly pleasing to the traveller, for, unchangeable as things are in 
the east, these spots doubtless mark the identical fords passed by 
Alexander the Great, in pursuit of Darias. Here, indeed, we may 
presuroe the conqueror encamped to refresh his weary followers after 
the bautle, which, so far as coujecture and history guide us, was fought 
on the toggue of land intermediate between the Zab and its tributary, 
the Khtisr. 

The army of Darias, we imagine, occupied the superior portion of 
the gentle slopes leading from the summit of the tongue to the Khazr’s 
bed, which stream is recognised by philologists as the Bumadus of 
Asian's history, through its modern name of Gomel, as used in the 
north districts of its course, by the simple and prevalent interchange of 
the B for the i^nd B for the X in the name.f GoroSl or Goinelna thus 
becomes Bumadus, curd the Gaugamela, where Darius was encamped, 

• “ Sogdun mountains” ot Arrian. t Colonel IUwUnson,wo believe,holds this opinion. 
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may.wiih more eal'tftiiily be iden^ed with the aotoal seme of the 
stream, elthoogh Rieb^tieefktbeeiioh’asi kilefsaoe, ssggeeteddnRy^we 
believe, by the eetebreherd Resneih The preeebt Tel’Aewad msyi 
therefore, mark the elte' of'the Oan of this»CriiMitary, whateveroti 
own aigttifiowttoil^ may' be. 'At ail event*, Aitfan'e diataneea of the 
artniee from eaeh other and descriptions of the locality ooinoide is-a 
remarkable manner with the present featnres. Sixty stadia's length 
westward on the main road would place Alexander’s army in the de> 
pressed plains afonnd Keremlis, shnt out by the intermediate eleva* 
tiohs which, skirting the west bank of the Oomel or Khazr, conndot 
the heights to the right with the hill of Ayn-es*Safra and the Maklttb 
range to the loft. A large army encumbered with chariots and armonr 
could only follow this road, even if Darius bad not seiected a position, 
unfavourable as we think it, between the two streams, one of which, 
the Zab, difficult of passage, was in bis rear. Doubtless, personally 
he bad the means of retreat across it, and to this, perhaps, his defeat 
may be asorrhed, for he was in evident'alarm at the character of 
his adversary, or he would not have permitted him to pass the Tigris 
with the impunity he did. It may be, however, that Darius him* 
self had reached thus far only on bis road to oppose him, and & 
fortuitons event, perhaps, aided in accomplishing his overthrow. But 
we are digressing w'hile endeavouring to point out « the hillocks ffing' 
m ike middle" which hindered the army of Alexander seeing' their oppo^^ 
nents when at the distance of sixty stadia, and will conclude this part of 
our subject with a reference to the map, where it will be seen an advance 
of the thirty stadia, mentioned by Arrian, would place the Greeks oti 
the level of the ridge just east of the artificial tumuli Tel Amir and 
Tel Husseyn, in •*ftell view of the barbarians" where the great council 
of war was held, and where Alexander exhorted* his captains and fol« 
lowers to maintain their ancient valour in the field, which was so soon 
to destroy the prestige of the Persian name, and revolutionise all Asia 
for two subsequent centuries at least. 

Previous to this great event, however, there was another equally 
glorlotis to the character of the Greeks, in part enacted on the same soil 
We allude to the retreat of Xenophon and the celebrated Ten Thousand 
through this territory. Though we have no tangible position described, 
we arc at nd loss to decide upon the exact point of the Greek's passage 
of the Zab. From the twenty-five stadia, enumerated in the Anabasis, 
as performed on the day of crossing, before coming to the valley and 
the villages west of the Zab, we are confident that the army forded the 
stream. Which then bore the name of Zabatns, a little above its'jwndiHeia 
with the Ghaxr or iCbasr-su. This latter is undonbtedlyridentiCal with 

* See Arri«tt*s Expedition of Alexander the Great, book lu. riiape. 7 to 15 Inrinsive. 
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the valley formed bp » iotre$Uy^' kUmto th« Greeks tuffqrtit m> niQob 
annoyance by ^e enemy as to retard their advaooe^aQdtbereis no 
question of their snbi^qaent positions on the region erebraoed by onr 
map; for the harassed legions wei^ evidently bontiing their steps to 
the Tigris, where at least one Bank oraa safe tfroro* annoy mice, after a 
diversion made to ford the Zab in the best available spot above the 
eonAnence of a considerable torrent, which rendered that river im¬ 
passable in its career through the lower anH softer soils below. They 
moved early on the following day, to give time for the passage of the 
Ohazr in face of an active enemy, whom, a little beyond, they defeated 
with some loss, thus enabling the march to be performed without diffi¬ 
culty for the rest of the day. Twelve geographical miles may, there¬ 
fore, be fairly allotted to this performance, anxious as they were to 
proceed, yet vigilant and in battle array, and we accordingly leari ibern 
irom the banks of the Kbazr-su, at Gbaza*Khan Teppeb, in a direct line 
through the gently undulating valley, past the position of Khidr Ziyas 
to the Tigris abreast of Nimrud, which ruin is too distinctly described 
in the Larissa of the Anabasis, to admit a doubt of its identity, though 
twenty-two centuries have elapsed. If, indeed, uncertainty exi-ted it 
would be dispelled in the next position near Mespila, where tlie inter¬ 
mediate distance of six Parasangsean scarcely be more correctly deba- 
ed ; the “ Castle of the Medes” or ancient Nineveh itself, being, by oiii 
map, a little under seventeen geographical miles. 

The Zab, indeed, is a well-known stream, and abounds in beautiful 
fish, some of which attain a very large size, partieularly the Firkh 
A Bood donkey-load, found also in the lower Zab, Diyaleb, and 
other streams emanating from the Zagros. Singular enough the name 
of Zab has from the earliest times been maintained to the present 
day. The Arab geographers and historians wrote it iit the tame 
way as it is found engraved on the cuneiform tablets, in terms 
meaning “ the higher or upper Zab,” the characters Zab 

al Ala, or Zuab al Ala, answering to tlie Assyrian, 

- Tf 0 R -«T -r c<TTT 

a 

pronounced as Zaba-elita by the learned Assyrian commentator. 
Xenophon gives it as the Zabatus, while other Greek writers name it a« 
the Lycus, Avkos, ** the wolf,” this being apparently a mere Hellenised 
form of^Zab, which in the Semitic dialects, especially under the Arabic 
form of vl) or vs bas the signiAcations of wolH and ** reatless,” 
awdNis ia applied to tlie disorder eveated among BookaJlyiftha aiidilen 
approach of the animal of that nanto. The tqrmy indeed, ijji^ qpite 
'hharacteristic-pf (|ii ,wayi|yprd and stt44enly j}j[i|pSlp 9 uij'pnqr^,t 8 (|MSn 
acted upon by hill thunder-storms. The province of Adtabape 
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itt ^me sIsO) ll jfl'Mtppo«c<]^ fmHIithlt Md itt aitlier Btreain» being ta 
the AraroaaBf aceordlttg to the writer of the article on Ass^ia in Kitto, 
Chadyab, or Hadyab. We aoepectf indeed, that mountain strearos like 
ihe>Zafo and Khasr-sn, in tkif laiier Aitffrian djfnastiett bore a eacred 
character, from the labour taken to oondnot thenri by the canal and 
ondergroitod tunnel represented in our map, originally emanating 
from''' Negoub, bol afterwards extending below the hills from the 
banks of the KhaeT«su to Nirnrnd, which in its observances at the 
chief asylum of religion, may have required the employment of 
mountain water thus brought, perhaps by a praise-worthy veneration, 
to this sanctuary; for the Tigris, even at the present time, is not 
so far distant as to^ necessitate the undertaking of such a work for 
the ordinary wants of life, when a canal dag in the alluvial plain 
from the bend of the river at Selamiyeh would, at any time, convey 
the fluid to the base of the great pyramid and the palaces to the 
west of the town. The eastern suburbs of Nimrud, also, isolated 
as they arc from the enceinte of the original town, would seem to have 
risen in a subsequent age, as if designed for purposes connected with 
the great conduit terminating at the base of the mounds. The high 
cliff, through which the mouth of the aqueduct is tunnelled at Negoub, 
shows that the Zab originally ran deep on the northern bank, and 
maintained a constant stream in the canal. The river, however, it is 
evident, subsequentlv abandoned this work for the opposite shore as 
Its bed gradnaliy widened, and hence the continuation of the tunnel 
beneath the elevations which lead to the banks of the Khazr, which 
stream, we may suppose, was permanently dammed near its junction 
with the Zab, to turn its waters fully into the excavation. For the age 
it is undoubtedly a great work, and, moreover, bears testimony that the 
science of levelling was well known to the Assyrian people.* But a 
small portion remains at present entire at Negoub, the encroaehmeots 
of the river having swept off the parts connecting it with the remnants 
near Gubbeyeh, in the course of time. It is neatly chiselled, through a 
hard sandstone and surface-conglomerate, to a depth, perhaps, of forty 
feet; the sluices and dams which regulated the supply of water being 
ingeniously formed from the original rock left standing in the centre, Tbe 
..work is referred to, we believe, in the Assyrian records; and an ioserfp- 
tion'forraeiiy existed at Negoub, which, thrown down, has been carried 
ofl or broken by the parties employed in Assyrian desecration. At all 
eventa it no longer remains in situ to proclaim the name and charitable 
purpose of its founder, though these and its own title have been rescued 

14 y r 

* Much ingranity sad hydmuUc ikill are here evident m the Auyrian people, the 
cSiiil *for 'c^t siflei^ cootreiy to the Uahiral coarae of every atresia in the 
AaWet. * 
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from oblivion; tht Jatter hjive furnished us by Ckilonel {UtwUnso^, as • 

Pati-kanal, the last word evidently the << canal” of our own langueyia*^ 
The Arabic Negonb (v>^) is a mere modern appellation applietl 4#' it, 
as a tunnel or ** bole” in the rook; and Kariz that of its oopiMot* 
ing arm with the Khazr, is a compound Persian term in genefal^lle for 
subterranean water channels. The latter tributary of the Zal^ in the 
country represented by the map, is generally known as the Ghaar^ hut 
the real orthography, as given by Yakut in the M'ajtm>a}>baldaQ, is 
Khazir the former being a corrupted form of it, used only in 

speech. 

The remaining stream of the region is the Khosr-su, the character^f 
which is more minutely given in the paper on Nineveh. It rises in 
the elevations north of Khorsabad, but we were not allowed time to 
accomplish more than an imperfect survey of its course, from the west 
of that ruin to the Tigris. Indeed, for the same reason, we were cbm- 
pelled to abandon any lengthened operations at Khorsabad itself, though 
we were enabled to connect its principal features trigonometrically with 
its sister cities, in which work we derived all possible information and 
assistance from the kindness of M. Place, the French consul, then 
resident there. We observed, however, of the Khosr, .that though at 
times a mere rivulet, its deep and tolerably wide bed, by shutting up its 
outlet at the margin of the Tigris, and supporting the accumulated waters 
by strong dams at appropriate positions on the gradations of the country, 
could be filled to any extent, and thus converted into an effective barrier 
against aggression from without. We are persuaded, indeed, that such 
a system of defence was adopted by the Assyrians for the protection 
both of the capital and Khorsabad, which places were doubtless insu* 
lated from approach by the simple retention of as much water as was 
necessary in the Khosr and its adjuncts around the latter city. This 
subject is, however, touched upon in our opening conjectures upon 
Nimrud, and we see no reason to alter the opinion we have hazarded 
regarding the necessity of establishing the mass of the population on 
this, naturally the weakest side of the district before a$. On the 
-contrary, we are more than ever impressed with the idea, purely on 
geographical grounds, that Khorsabad arose as a stronghold of Assyria 
stmttUanieoQsly with Nineveh itself: though it has been generally held 
tb Wave less claim to antiquity than other sites on the same soil. ' Of 
'its 80i;^turee and other works of art, considered with reference to the 
gloty 41 the founder of the palace (Sargoa), we have no|hiag to olTei’t 
but award itearobaio honours from tbe earliest period,' io^onsideralioii 

I t M ' 

* See rIio Layvd’i Nmeveh and Babylon, chap. uvi. pp, 616,617, sod note y. 
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of the BeoeMity for its positioli' atone* ^ Aftlt all, the pBlace of 
Sargon may consist only of an embellished suite of apartments, or a 
temple of a later period built upon, or adjoining to, the original 
structures. 

Were -we, however, to draw an inference of the age of Khorsabad 
froi^its monuments, we confess a desire to support our local arguments 
by me presence of the fin«tailed monster on its walls; which efl^gy 
exists also at Koyunjik, while absent from the sculptures obtained in 
Nirnrud, as if out of its element there. Under its various appellations 
of JDagon, Odakon, Derketo, Atergatis, Oannes, and Noah, it seems 
pretty generally understood that the device subsequently worshipped 
in many parts of the east emanated in Babylonia, where it heralded 
the descent of the people from the patriarch of the Hood; and as such, 
we may presume, in the chambers of Khorsabad and Koyunjik, typi> 
fied the race of their founder as originally from the plains of Sbinar. 
Semiramis is named by some anibors* as the offspring of a mythic 
goddess of this nature, who, as a mermaid,' may have represented the 
patriarch’s wife, as did the merman, our second progenitor, Noah. At 
all events the symbol, in combination with these historical person- 
ages, has a signification of some value, perhaps, in the considera¬ 
tion of the comparative antiquity of Assyrian and Babylonian ves¬ 
tiges, and in the former place, may also serve as a relative index for 
determining priority oY construction in its several edifices. Colonel 
Rawlinson, we are aware, has long held the opinion that the Baby¬ 
lonian vestiges in Southern Mesopotamia are those of the most early 
structures of the human race, derived partly from the history of the 
people and partly confirmed by his own observations on the spot.f 
We but allude to the figure in two of the Assyrian edifices as indica¬ 
tive perhaps of their being the first established positions in the region, 
as well as confirmative of our own ideas that Khorsabad vras an out¬ 
work of Nineveh at the dawn of Assyrian existence as a colony. The 
lofty tumuli of Teltbameh, Nejmok, Beibokh, and Abbasiyeh, erected 
at regular distances on the Khosr’s course, and midway between the 
extreme posts, speak of a vigilance essential to the preservation of the 
dams which rendered the Khosr a sufficient bulwark against invastpn 

* See Diodont* Sieulos Sipeemily. ' 

t Within the last fw months other Babylonian mins have been bnwgbt to hght that were 
never before known te Europeans. Our active Vice-Consul at Basrah,^ Mr. John Taylor, 
eacorted by bit ^nh xrienda, visited the most prominent of these, termed Aim Shehreyn. His 
journals are in the hands of the trustees to the British Museum, and tbmre are not wanting 
people in every way ealeiilated for anch enterprise, who are ready to ezplMe the region aa soon 
M the anthorities have irttied the qnsstioa. JLet us hope the French an bM the tint ta the 
field, as at Nineyeh and Khorsabad. « 

69 i 
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from the north-west. In the inscriptions this stream ‘is written 


W j& ^ —(({ and If & ^ 


which Colonel Rawlinson pronounces as "the river 

4l 

Zakapbirati;" and the signs Tf'Q- Jf jy ^ have, he 

thinks, reference to the modern name Khosr found in the geo¬ 

graphical dictionary of Yakut. It is written indifferently by the 
moderns Khozr and sometimes further corrupted to Khusru. 
It has been thought too that Khorsabad derived its name from a per¬ 
mutation of the letters in that of the stream, but this is not the case, 
though the title Khorsabad is a'corrupted form in itself, from Khurus- 
tabad as given in the M’ajira-al-Buldan of Yakut. This 

latter is the name of a village which grew on the spot long after the 
Assyrian period; but Yakut notices the older ruin, under the name 
of Sarghnn, which is found too on the tablets excavated by M. 

JBotta, showing that the Assyrian name attached to the spot a few 
centuries back only. It appears on the cuneiform tablets,*according 


to Colonel Rawlinson, as 




" Dur Sarginabut whether it 

ever possessed or not a previous title, must, perhaps, remain in the 
obscurity of the past. 

We here close the more general description of the locality, to enter 
upon that of the capital, better seen on the large scale of Sheet T. 
Before doing so, however, we would call attention to the Appendix 
(No. 1), where the interested reader will find the names of the various 
places noted in Sheet III., written in the Syriac form, with both the 
proper and corrupt modes of writing thefr Arabic equivalents. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that the more corrupt orthography and pro¬ 
nunciation are most in use, at the present day, among the lower classes; 
and the significations of some of them must be considered doubtful 
also, from the difference of opinion expressed in the country as to the 
true, meaning of many of the terms. 



Remarks on the Mbtrofous of Assyria, 

the Capital^ as shown in thsfirst sheet of the Maps** 

Itiis evident that in 'the selection of a site for "the greatnity,^ ‘the 
founder of Nineteh v^as not actuated by chance or caprice al<ince ; fo?' 
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mriittle ittgetmitjl^ has been displayed ift taking adirabtageof tba natnral 
ftfatnres of the country) so as td adapt them to the proposed end, that of 
pirot|ction and defence from the encroachments of his fellow-men. But 
before entering into the dimensions and details of the metropolis of 
Assyria, we call attention to it only as the principal city of the 
distr^t included within the four streams shown in Sheet III., and 
distitietly'specified in the paper accompanying it. We need not look, 
indeed, for the extended walls ascribed to it by Ctesias, for it is 
evident they never existed, except in the imagination of the writer; 
and the “exceeding great city, of three days’ journey,” enumerated by 
Jonah, instead of being, as is generally thought, corroborative of Ctesias’ 
accuracy, is simply conclusive, we think, of the character of the Nine- 
vite abodes, separate, yet contiguous to each other; for the term “jour¬ 
ney,” in our opinion, implies a going-out from one to the other,'*^ for 
the necessary visitation demanded by the mission of the prophet. More 
wilt tie said on this subject when we consider the identification of the 
spot bearing the name of Nineveh at the present day. 

We have here only to remark that the implied population, from the 
metaphorical expressions of Jonah, could not be maintained within the 
circumscribed limits before us. 

But that the worn-down mural structures of our map are those of the 
principal city of the region there is little doubt, and we infer therefore, 
as in other countries,f the capital derived its name from, or vice versd 
gave its name to, the district where the founder first determined on 
fixing his abode. The phrase, “a great city,” might indeed, with every 
propriety, be collectively or individually applied to either one or all of 
the. Nineveh edifices; for it must be remembered, the people of the 
climates we are treating of were, from the earliest times, dwellers in 
tents, from the Nile to the Tigris; and walled enclosures, however 
diminutive, possessed, in their eyes, a relative magnitude which we 
cannot question in the present day. 

* From Nineveh to Niimiid, in round numbers, is eighteen miles ;'thence to Khorsahsd 
about twenty-eigb4 snd back to Nineveh by the road fourteen miles. 

t fixesqiUfled, in sonny chanties of England idone: Yorkshire, Gloueestorshire, Netting- 
liamshire, and. others, where the “ shire,” as derived from the Saxon “ soir,” simply means a 
division, or sepmte territory, and the chief town took the name of its onginsl lord, or first 
possessor. We have the same term in the Persian term “ Sbehr,“ city,” applied to 
separate eongregatiOBa of mmi: and m the similar Arabio word we can perhaps trace the 
extended meaning of "renowned,” or "wide-spread,’' a fisvounte title for illnstrious cities, as 
well as personages, of the olden time. We are indined, indeed, to consider that in the 
words Nineveh and Ninot we traoe the name of Ntnurud; the m and m in the middle 
of the names being common enough mutations in every language j while the terminations 
ef>U and ns'‘aril * leferal^ perhaps, to Sedutie and OrMk forms, with Whkdt t|ie 
learpp^ may ^milata nwudagof "house,” or Vfihode.” Nimrad it suppqied to he 
a componiid nam; the lattw qrllable in the Hdnrew bdpg expressive of the v rebel,” 

m ":g%bty,'** k ficeor&mee wlm hii character. 
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•*l8 not thi« Oroftt Niti^veh I have'built 1”* tniijf b* .rfmrdoauMt 
dxultbtioa in thd mouth of the AsByrfau tnon^h Who raised the first 
edifices over the heads of barbarian men ; bat, in the present oivilisa* 
(ion of BuropS, such language would be intolerant in prince or subject^ 
for the simple reason that man is daily «fafniliari8ed with progressive 
^rt, which enables him to conceive and behold the roost stupendous ob» 
jbcts with less admiration and astonishment.' The superficial observer 
may, therefore, derive no interest from the dry topographical details 
of a-spot more insignificant, in respect of size, than a seeond'rate 
borough town in Europe; still the associations connected with its foui;* 
dation-~‘it8 subsequent rise to power, and reverses to degradation>->it8 
monuments and records, but recently exhumed-^tnust invest it with nu 
importance that will attach oven to the crumbled walls, which, for 
twenty-five centuries at least, >have concealed the materials which fill 
up a large gap in the previous history of our world. 

In considering the map of the capital of Ninevehf We must exclude 
from our mental view all human structures,' and regard, at first, the 
natural features of the spot alone. Imagine the Tigris, then, thirty'five 
centuries back, confined by the oiiffs now seen at Bash-Tabiyeh 
abutting further to the north*east, in a valley of two>thirds of its pre* 
sent breadth only, and for this reason attaining a somewhat higher 
level than it does at the present day, especially in the floods. As the 
dip of these countries is all southerly, fluid pressure will also, unless 
diverted by local irregularities, impinge on the southern curves of the 
land. This has led to the abrasion of the western cllfis, and diverted 
the Tigris from its original position, now occupied by the village of 
Armushiyeh. In the low season of the stream, from September, to 
January, during those remote ages, let us regard it as occupying the 
curve it does now, just east of the wooded island, near where the road 
leads up the cliffs to Tel Keyf, past the tomb of Sheikh Ahmed*al< 
Kharaza.l From this point, to have flowed over the site of the modern 
village of Armtftlhiyeh, at the season and time we speak of, it must 
have had its eastern margin just in the line now occupied by the sduth- 
wei^tern Wall, the alignment of which we may presume was laid out 
along it; and, indeed) the gentle curve at the 80 uth*west' angle of the 
city will warrant this inference alone. As the spring drew on, wS can 
i ’ , 

* quotatioa is here, perhaps, 8 little distorted) but is equally applicable to Nineveh as 
t^nuD^n. Sacred au4 ^fane writers agree iti dktinguiehing it by the term " great/* 
^lia * a ^Ibedeal fiagmdnt of Diodorus fficolae, Nivor jovyoAi} is employed'to express'its 

Afsgrriiw Sheet I. *'Aa jehsognythie tAeteh of the remeissypf 
||liBR4h,,titlj.tb^^p«««eofmodCT^ f. 

^ A Mahoi&eaaa doctor of some reputation m the neighbourhood, though we eoulu not 
lUH^min ihe piienpe natliTC clafmt for vl^eratio&> ' ^ i 
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feadily conceiva Hie rising water^ bonad in by the abrupt precipiees of 
the right bank, extending its approaches more to the east, up the gentle 
incline, as far as the margin of what we term the spur, or lower crops, 
emanating from' the nndalations north of the city, until the highest an¬ 
nual level had been attained, in the season of onr May. At this time 
we can picture to ourselves the steep cliffs north-west of the tomb of 
the modern Mahomedan Sheikh Kharaxa, begirt to some height by the 
swollen and rapid Tigris, which, passing onwards, swept more gently 
into the inclined and shalldw recess to the south-east, occupying the 
embayment as far as the mill of Arroushiyeh, and beyond that place 
submerging, in its spring career, the then winter delta of the Khosr-su, 
with the low grounds now marked “ swamp in the map; covering at 
the same time the ground plots of Koiyunjik and Nebbi Yunus, then 
not raised, and filling the valley and ravine (No. 29), until checked by 
the rising grounds bounding them on the south, which its waters then 
embraced, in their descent onwards towards Yaremjeh. The bard 
sandstone cliffs north of Kharaza, as well'as the softer sedimentary 
deposits forming the old river margin lower down, bear evidence of 
this water attrition in an unmistakeable extent. 

Keeping in view this spring aspect of the Tigris in the early ages, 
when considering the natural form of the land at the period, let os quit 
the margin of the great river, and range eastward along the banks of 
the Khosr-su. As we progress across the spur it will be observed that 
the land, on either hand of the rivulet’s course, has a gentle rise, until 
We stand on tbe^ position occupied by the east wall of the capital on the 
crest of the spur, and that the country declines to on extended hollow 
plain, before rising again into other lofty and more distant undulations 
beyond. From this point the general direction of the Khosr-su, to the 
gorge west of the ruined position of Hasbemiyeh, is nearly north, 
keeping, however, a rather winding course through the hollow plain, 
terminating at the declivity of the crest, until it meets, and is^diverted 
westward by, somewhat more elevated slopes, abutting eastwards from 
the position No. 11, where, If we take up a new position, we perceive 
that the Khosr-su, by channelling the land at our feet, can be led south¬ 
wards along the east face of the spur into the vale and ravine deline¬ 
ated at No. 29. Turning northwards again, we skirt the crest of the 
spur to its junction with the low range from which it is thrown off, 
and with which a few cropping mounds alone connect it, separating, 
at the same time, the recess or bay on the west side from the hollow 
plain and l^d of the Khosr-su on the east; while the original low range 
itself sweeps here to the east, as far as, and beyond, the gorge west of 
Hashemiyeh, where there are numerous ravines, so deeply fnrrowed 
by the action of winter tortents, that the designer of the city could not 
606 



to . foresee. ^^4 prov^e^v for the . acfse^ione to. t|ie < walera of Mm 
l^hoer. i^elff; nioflt, vim in the present. have been at timef 

wholly impassable; and, indeed, if happening conjointly with the sea- 
sen of .^llppd. in the Tigris—-when we are, contemplating ournoeAtaJ 
avgryey* 7 -tbe platform of Nineveh, for the most part, mn^t have prestent- 
l^n,,unwholesome swamp. The words of Nahum,*. but Nineveh la 
of,old like a pool of water,” in reality would seem to convey ikt primi¬ 
tive aspect of the site at a certain season of the, year. „ , 

, To enter into detail as to the motives fs^Xor the selection would be, 
perhaps, a profitless task ; but as we proceed we shall siee the skill oX 
the designer enabled him to convert the morass into a habitable ppsi-. 
Mpn^ strong enough in those days to defy the power of mankind, as well 
as to become the “ treasure house ” of the surrounding natioim, whioh 
its people had despoiled. 

We will now view the locality under the autumnal garb we consider 
it to have worn at the period we are discussing, when the waters of the 
Tigris had receded, and occupied, in respect to space only, the number 
o/yards, as in breadth its bed does at the present day, but, in regard to 
position, the course we have pointed out two pages baclc. At this sea- 
aon, the stream of the Khosr, represented by an ankle-deep rill, slowly 
wound its way among numerous islands and shingle-fiats in its bed.-; 
and the spur of cropping undulations, which under the spring aspect 
resembled an almost isolated peninsula, was now edged by a-bread 
pxpanse of pebble and alluvium, deposits of the retiring floods. Tb^is 
U the period for operations, and the Assyrians, let us suppose, are 
gathered to the task. The cut along the east face of the spur, to the 
pouth, is rapidly completed, and a corresponding one, on the opposjl^e 
side of the Khosr, to the north, is stretching its channel to the verge 
of the range, where the spur is thrown off, to meet a canal cut fronu.tfae 
right bank of the Khosr, about a mile north of the gorge near the 
position of Hasbemiyeh. This cut is the city moat or, iAAer 
ditch to the capital, and, where meeting the canal, is on a perceptibly 
higher level than the southern portions. To continue this ditch the 
spur is**separated from the rangc.it was attached to by a opt of nipa 
fept deep, crossing it in a direction of south-west,.froipjuptphpva the 
lunedon of the canal to the east (No. 28) margin, of.the Tigris; 


* Nahum u. 8 . , . . , * 

* f ^ perhaps, to point out the Khonrchaonel at the weakeitlKnuidiuy qfthv 

aUttiet iivmr. The bulk of the population was bei^e necessaiy to its defenees} piid iS 
WiilUk by the Rhosr*s junction with the Tigris, the mt^ eonreiiiiait siteires fhaifd 

lrf«r«pUi d, whether for trading purposes or for pro^^n defence. -See slsa"^ 


nd,** where the sulye^ is fiirther conside^d,. 


/ ■'■t- 9' iffy 
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^tiaiiaUo&, Booth bf lli4tKltd«rbifd,.«t‘retefkhig’flpt 

90 easy dooUne; to the fftVitte lit No; S9| o^hioh eoiinehtod it mHhik^piitl 

with the Tigris also. ' r . > « > . 

, While these eroavetidnH #ere prooliedfag,ihe walls of the oapital;wl 
Itaey presume, were being fashioned of san^tltied brieks out of the earth 
extracted from the trenches, and of btooks of stone, which, we believe;; 
0 B farther examination, will be found forming their basement through* 
out the alignments of the city; for, in most parts where the wall bad 
been dug into, neatly heWn blocks of limestone have been extraoied^ 
and, indeed, may be passed on the surface of the soil aronnd. Thehr 
regular cut surfaces lead us to conclude, however, that if the Baby* 
lonians, under Nimi^od, first founded the city, the walls must have beeh 
fashioned by the expert masons of some other land, where lapidary 
science and the tools necessary to it had already attained to a re¬ 
spectable standard, which could not have been acquired by the founders 
themselves, whatever may have been their skill in the construction of oMV^ 
nary bricks, which they had doubtless some experience of from Bubei 
tuition, under the discipline of a Nimrod, in the plains of Shrnar. At 
all events the perfect form of these cubes of masonry, combined witii 
their singular position->if they do really exist throughout the founds;* 
tions of what has been considered by some as the archetype of cities— 
would point to an architectural era long antecedent, perhaps, to the 
foundation of Nineveh.* We believe the question hast been already 
settled by the learned in favour of the antiquity of Egypt. The subject 
is-still, however, curious and interesting, considering the author of the 
Pentateuch (himself an Egyptian), in the pages of Genesis, accords to 
Mesopotamia and Assyria the geniuses of design and execution id the 
establiehment of permanent abodes. This is, however, a digression 
from the subject in hand. 

> The excavation (No. 12) is prepared, we infer, for the reception of 
.the Ehosr and the protection of the city. As soon, therefore, as bom* 
plete, let us imagine a dam (No. 27) of massive stones being carried 
across the bed' of the Khosr so as to connect the ridge of the spur sepa¬ 
rated naturally by its current. The Khosr—or at least a part of it— 
thut turned into the new channel, joins the Tigris by the ravine at No. 
tfab ^remainder, by partially damming the stream further to "fiib 


* XenophoD, io the fsmotu Retreat of the J0,000 Greeks, notices s plinth af polished stone, 
ibdhhik lower pi^ ofthe wsUs of the lledian city, wbieh is identicpl with thst heii^ its, 
it tow fufibC shdli i saA‘^w stotoment esn be veri^hy the cuiiooe ^ 

eonglndWatS iii A featnte in the^ ditdl^ 

‘IMMaitlwIbiite, fU inaliyiSieeb tne sesnied sides to prerent wato. aj ^ 

UoB,'ia-tiMeahkaltoiilBM>iypa^.' " ' ; ' ' ' ^ ^ 
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north, fiUiag the canal extending from lie right bank to No. Sir^and. 
there bifurcating, one branch occupying*the , eat eeparating the epnr 
from the range (Nos. 12 and 23), the other conrsing down the decUne 
to the sontb to join the pent-up basin in' its bed at the dam, where, 
nnfttpported, during the freshes of spring and in heavy winter rains, 
there roust have been a pressure threatening considerable danger to 
the growing city. This was, however, provided for, and the risk rouch 
lessened, by erecting other substantial dams* (27, 27, 27) in advance 
of the roain one; and a semi-lunar fosse, with a sluice gate,t of .slightly 
irregular form, named in the map; the central ditch (No. 13) would 
seem to have been subsequently added for further security against 
floods. It has a deeper channel at its head thaji the city moat (No. 
12), but, where it was conducted into that aqueduct below No. 11, the 
former becomes increased botb in depth and extent. 

It is evident, hovvever, that these outlets were deemed at times 
either insuflicient in magnitude for the purpose, or that danger from 
without required a stronger bulwark to guard against the surprise of 
an active enemy, by the formation of the great eastern ditch and ram¬ 
part, No. 14 of the map. This in itself, for the age we speak of, is a 
work of great magnitude, considering it is cut for upwards of 
two miles, with a breadth of two hundred feetf through a peculiarly 
hard and compact siliceous conglomerate, perhaps the very worst of 
all soils to excavate and remove, for neither the pick, the chisel, nor 
the spade can be used with advantage in it. This ditch occupies the 
whole breadth of the flat or hollow at the base of the spur, ^he 
rampart thrown up on its east side acting as a great barrier to 
the Khosr’s farther progress eastward, and at the same time, by 
a sweep at its north extremity, enclosing the ravines at No. 26 .so as 
to accumulate their supplies as well as carry off all redundancy in,ex¬ 
traordinary floods of the Khosr. Thus the defence of the city on the 
land pr Median side was amply provided for by shutting the great dam, 
which, we may infer by the remains, existed at No. 29, so as to close 

* Remains still exist. 

t See dam in fosse just below the Ayn.al-Demlamajeh. The otbw ontleta qqpear also to 
liave had dams and duices for arresting the rapidity of the cunent in its descent into the mine 
at No. 29; the places they occuined are shown in the map. At No. 33, where the spur has 
been separated team the range, for the reception of a part of the Khosr waters brought by the 
cansl to No. 24, the obstructions are placed teethwise from either side of the bank, to cheek 
the velooity of the totrent in its paaihge over the spur, before draeending into the low receia 
beyond the dift. ^ « 

t The east bank is the great rampart facing the plain beyond. It varies in bright fimp rixtj 
to ri^ity feet ibove the level of the bottom of the ditdi et the jnesent day, thoogh roada have 
Ki'^^rer it many eentories barir. It it formed ften the exeevalsd aeil of the ehenwd it 
its hete. 
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j)f»ipace fietween th«>Aoa4H trail andtheteitiMjP ridgea 

riatogimmediataiy flouiliwatdofit. latiiivc wajTr not only the three 
exeitvated channels forming the defences 8oath«oast of the Khosr's bod 
a^onld be filled, but, if neoessary*, the large’ open space including the 
bed of’the Khesr to the north of the dams f27, 37, 37} might be convert* 
ed into'a lake extending from the east wall of the city to the great 
rampart beyond the outer ditch, by simpiy preventing tjia farther dis. 
charge of the Khosr’s abater through the canal No. 84 into the Tigris at 
No. 28 of the map. The pressure, indeed, on the dams (28 and 22) at 
the margin of the Tigris was doubtless very great under sneh ciroum- 
stances, bat, wc may presume, it could be relieved by sluices at any 
time; and the cross dikes, acting like lock gates in the canals them* 
selves, would prevent the whole force weighing on these positions 
alone. Appearances too in the present road to Khorsabad, crossing to 
the north'Cast angle of the city from immediately north of the great 
monnd of Koiyunjik, convince us that the eastern ditches and canal 
of the Khosr had here an outlet to the Tigris also, thongh at present, 
by the crumbled wall near No. 24 having filled up the bed, we do not 
observe the actual point of connection. Immediately within the wall, 
however, and around the mound of Koiyunjik, the bed is well marked 
that must have isolated fhe palace of Sennacherib from the adjacent 
quarters of the town. This branch, separating into two arms 
at the north-east angle of the Koiyunjik monnd, 'fel^ info the 
Tigris to the west, and into the delta of the Khosr, then, as we have 
often repeated, near the mill of Armushiyeh. The water defences, 
therefore, could not have been mure perfect; and the beauty of the 
landscape must have been considerably enhanced by their variety and 
disposition. 

Having, as far as wc are able, described the lopality and the system 
adopted by the Assyrians for turning the natural streams into artificial 
defences, let us consider the enceinte of Nineveh itsblf. The principal 
wall is evidently that on the east side; it is raised on the crest of the 
spur of rock selected for the site of the town, and forms a slight curve, 
in the natural direction of the rock, with its contexify to the -irorth- 
east by east. That the wall was originally continuous, the remains 
of the great dam in its line, as well as the water-channels to thb south¬ 
east, leave no cause to doubt. It is now, however, ruptured, and the 
Khosr again flows in its ancient bed. Ffotn the Khosr the portion of 
the jBvall northwards is the highest and most considerable ill respSift^^fi) 
dimensions, averaging, in its preiie^t <!rumbled state, forty-six feeta||pv|i 
the actual soil, which, as the ewaiW the spur, is course more elaisatlM^ 
than the surrounding land. A slope, partly legitimate, partly^ dfbviM of 
♦ 616 
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wall, forms a glaoU of*one fotindr^d and thirty faet boriaontal width on 
to the city moat in^tbis-part, which latteNk ten feetm depth; and at 
No. 25, where there appears from the existing rjuine tothaee been «n 
outwork, the water admitted* to it would seem to have passed beneath a* 
bridge to its connection, as well as to have been carried around the east 
side of the outwork itself. This portion of the wail is 6,800<feet in 
length, while that south of the Khosr, varyiug little from it in height and 
breadth, is 9,200 feet long, having, at 4,000 feet, where the main road 
to Baghdad now passes through, two tumuli more elevated than the 
adjoining parts, from which much fine masonry, bearing cuneiform 
legends, has been extracted. At 7,850 feet from the Khosr is another 
elevation, which probably contained also a loftier edifice, that would 
seem, from the dam in the bed of the moat, to have acted as a keep to 
the work, as did the buiidingi enclosed by the tumuli to similar dams 
lying just eastward of them in the moat, as well as in the beds of the 
central and eastern ditches beyond ; for a covered way to all appearance 
led from the walls to the open platform or semidune adjoining, on 
which, in time of invasion, could be assembled a large force for the 
protection of the dikes, the only vulnerable points exposed to an enemy. 
The outwork at No. 25 from its position would also imply its formation 
for a similar object connected with the dams in the canal and moat to 
the north of the city. 

The north wall of Nineveh lies across the neck of the spur crop¬ 
ping from the undulations to the north, and extends from the north¬ 
east angle of the city to the Tigris, in a direction perfectly straight, of 
6. 55° W. from the true meridian. Its length is 7,000 feet exactly ; of 
which 2,333 feet is carried over the rising ground, the remainder 
falling with an easy decline to the margin of the Tigris, here, at the 
present time, so far as we can judge, in the same position as it lield 
when the city was marked out. At the same distance of 2,333 feel, 
being precisely half way between the elevated structure on the ridge 
and the north-west angle of the city on the Tigris, is the position of a 
gateway with a road, at present, as perhaps In olden times, leading to 
the pass ascending the great mound of Koiynnjik. On the east of this 
gateway, w'hich, to distinguish it in the map, is named “the porch of 
bulls,*’ is an elevated circular mound covering some splendid speci¬ 
mens of colossal sculpture, homotaurs, and other sacred figures, that, in 
their aingular position, quite hid from view until (frowning abovej?ou, 
occaaion'''sensations which to transcribe would be at variance with 
topographical detail. From this point another 2,333 feet conclfidel tl;e 
jnjjlp^^wall, helre broken and much worn down by ila'coatigilllyi^^o 
ipPiver. Masses of stone, imbedded in the soil beyond ibe ftjD|^pf 
Urn city, point to the dam (No. 28) that retained iho water 
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ndHb. Tbiii W«H, siMii’iA «eetioti« has an nneven summit frnm 
beiag^ rained tvet the inSiqinaHtiee of the nataral rook we have pointed'ottt 
near No. 23, wbieh nnmval ebowa the position of the toothlike obetrnc* 
tions in the cnt, for breaking the veiocity of the onnreht of the oanal in 
its descent into the lo-wer gronod. 

We<now come to the nrest face of the city, which, adoording to onr 
view, was originally washed by the Tigris.* From ^the north-west 
corner to a cnlminating point of the.wall on the bed of the stream, 
north of the Koiynojik mound, is 3,500 feet; its alignment for this extent 
being at an accurate ri^^ht angleJrom the north wall we have just de¬ 
scribed. This portion is broken by several gaps, worn through by the 
footsteps of men and animals during centuries of progress, and its 
dimensions compared with the eastern wall are inferior and low. The 
area comprised within the angle of the walls and the einbayment 
formed by the rising grounds of the spur, wo have characterized before 
as Originally a swamp ; but after the erection of these ramparts as a 
defence against the river, it appears to have been appropriated as the 
quarter for the more stable buildings, perhaph tboso of the notables of 
the city, judging from the dibris of edifices and other signs within. 
The former forms only the northern of the three portions which com¬ 
prise the western wall of Nineveh ; for the great mounds of Koiymijik 
and Nebbi Yunus, covering the palaces and temples of its kings, occupy 
considerable spaces in the structure. The central portion is that ex¬ 
tending south of the Khosr to the mound of Nebbi Yunus in a line of 
S. 40* E. for 2,700 feet; and the southern or third, forms a slight curve, 
then evidently along a sweep of the river, to the south-west angle of 
the city. This latter wall is 4,000 feet long, but of somewhat more 
irregular construction, being low and broken by gaps, as the rest are, 
converging at the same time towards the great eastern wail, which is 
separated only from its southern e.xtremity by a transverse wall of 3,000 
feet, meeting it in a direction of S. 6* E. 

In more general language the enceinte of Nineveh may be said to 
form an irregular triangle,f having its apex abruptly cut off to the south. 
The sidee of this figure have a length respectively in the order describ¬ 
ed as follows. 


* In the inimptions thia p<ution (xf the itream Kema as if represented by 




rif H|<- ' Colimel Rawbnson, however, cannot yet decide on the subject; but gives 
as more general terms for the Tigris, the cuneiform equivalents ft ]& + 

end *’>- the Kiukkar end Hatiggarof Enghsh oriiiogiq^» ^e 


oTtbe GrSefes, anA tlie T^ris df onr ovm geography. 
T With more propriety it riiouM be termed a traperidm. 
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’ * ' ‘ f I - *«**•/. f ’ 'S( ^ n. 

Tbe east wall,, .. 

The north wall.^ , 7,|)JQ., 

Thfi west walU including space pccupipd by tbe^reat , 

mounds of Koiyunjik and Nebbi Yupus .... 13|6QP 

The south wall....... 3,QO0, ^ 

Making a total circuit of..., 39,600 


or 13,200 yards, equal to seven miles four furlongs of English statute 
measure; just one-eighth of the dimensions assigned to the city by 
Diodorus Siculus.* 

The contained area of the quadrangle of Nineveh from the above 
ipeasuremonts is 8,712,000 square yard**, or 1,800 English acres of land; 
^nd if to an inhabitant of a dty^be allotted fifty square yards in the com* 
putation of a census, the capital Nineveh would have accommodated 
a population of.one hundred and sevealy-four thousand souls only f 

!3ut of the existing remains of Nineveh, the most remarkable and 
interesting are undoubtedly the great mounds bearing, at the present 
time, the appellations of Koiyunjik and Nebbi' Yunus. Tliese, 
nipnilments of man’s labour and decay, have towered above the plains 
of Assyria, perhaps in their present form, for twenty-five centuries of 
tinie.l Their positions with respect to each other and to the north-west 
and ^o^th-west angles of the cit> will be observed to have been design¬ 
ed, for'their centres on the alignment of the western wall arc cqnidis- 
tpnt from one another, and from the named points also being, in fact, 
placed at each intermediate third of the entire length of the face of the 
capital then bordering on the Tigris. Koiynnjik^ is the most considcr- 


* The fragments of Ctesias which Diodoms quotes would seem to be loose in evety respect, 
f About a fourth only of the number computed by those 'who bare eoniidered the- meta¬ 
phorical enumeration followed by Jonah. See Gognet, Ouginea det' Loix, Ac., tomei), 
quoted by Gibbon. We muat, however, compare the prophet’s imphed census of thq mfaahit- 
nnta with hu Itinerary, and identify accordingly the whole distnet included within the lour 
■treams, ipeoitled in page 3 of the paper accompanying the general map, aa coroprehpn^l^d 
m the pn^bet’s deaignation of Nineveh. 

4<6ubeequent to the rum of the city, Koiyuiyik would eppesr to have been uspd ocpasiou- 
al^ae a defenaive poation in many of the nsn which (myo waged the 

their weatem neighbeura. Xenophon noticea a cairtle, tqi tht; ntf^ also TpqttHf 
xii. 13). In tha.tliirteenth cemtury toio, Abulfaraj piid,fipr-he})>^op^.)% fo^qier^ 

Oyuaat, p- 404, the latter in hu Chronicles, p, 4(11. mqqtion a “ cptt^hvn’* tWo> „ < , 

* ‘f Tfaiia leraa m the Turkish neme «t present given to pqat ipound* a<td tf in^(^|jy 

tMtten’tithhr as or acoetding todheoiilhogniihyaif.ilir. JtassaaNfnhiaki 

MllitfS!!' ^'doubted. As a favourite resort df fb^r fldiikiSf 

depinvdffore «tnct\jr>h^^enWe, Wf .“ytelSm 

• JWMml» known by the apHi^bon ,qf 

IS til doubtful signification, but the n>ot|i^ has n latitude,of ,, i n t < ffl itp < int«|lVi,W>^. 
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tfblE’in YiEMot of the two, and may be appropriately named the Abro- 
pdHb of Ninetreh, for the tfminence bounded on three sidea by thoNxmtets 
of tho Khosr (ted through the city into ite old bed near the mill (Vom 
the moat and oanal ht No. 24) must have been isolated from the 
surrounding edifices, while washed at the same time by the protecting 
current of the Tigris on the west, where the wails had‘Openings to 
admit of the debouchure of the north-eastern stream. 

The beds of these are well marked at the foot of Koiyunjifc, and the 
purposes they fulfilled are as easily recngoizcd on examination.* The 
shape of Koiyunjik is that of an irregular oval, somewhat elongated 
at its north-eastern extremity; which, however, occupies the more 
elevated portion of fbe plain the eminence stands upon, though in itself 
inferior in height to the south-western extremity. This latter riseh 
ninety-six feet above the Khosr, near its junction with the Tigris. Its 
sides, on the east and north particularly, are deeply furrowed by the 
rains of succeeding winters, forming broken ravines, at uncertain inter*- 
vals, in the steep declivities which conduct, over debris of the super¬ 
structures, from its summit to the adjoining plain. The surface, in 
general ilat, now exposes numcrons mounds of loose earth, thrown up 
above its south-west extreme, and is dotted also with them in Othet 
parts. We ascend the pile, and find these hillocks being daily added 
to by the excavated soil from deep trenches, w'hich yawn in every di¬ 
rection beneath and around. A closer inspection shows man is the 
labourer; and, busy iii his vocation, we see him in the bowels of the 
knound, running to and fro with the pick, the shovel, and the basket, 
endeavouring to rescue from oblivion the long-lost labour, and even the 
lost history of his fellow-man; for among the operations we discern an 
eminent palaeographer,f regardless of mud below and rain above him, 
transcribing from the lapidary tablets which face the chambers and 
galleries excavated by the indefatigable JJayard. Koiyunjik has, in fact, 
through the exertions of the latter, proved one of the greatest repositories 

applied to " variegated flocks’* or ** great embankments.” These modern names, as far as we 
can see, cany, however, no weight with them for the identifleation of the more aneieat aamea. 

* It must be remembered that tlie Khosr was shut ont from its original channel Anther 
to the eaat on the building (tf the city. The lower portion adjoining the Tigris in ita shape 
offered, however, we presame, a convenient ditch for the separation of Koiyfinjik on the east, 
and hence the oanal M to it from the north-eastern angle of the city enclosure. 

t Colonel Rawlinson was daily thus employed in a most inclement aeoMn: book in bind, 
aometimes seated in a swamp, som^imes- protected only by an ambedlB from tiie torrentt 
ooorsing down from-ahore, he persevered and aueeeedod in obtainit^ eofnes of all the legQilC 
Jkableta uneovered within the mounds both of Nineveh and Nimnul. It was ludicfoas and 
ipteresting, indeed, to witness the shifts he was oceaaionany put to toobtaiua 
i^n a defsced and meeitaiii ehaiaeter of the iiueriptions. Hisaetititjrbf 
ehtt imnuil lue favourite etndy Iti’evefy eitttktiim, ie eortainly deseriling of tit fhetolk'irtdids 
Che jpiblie and hie ntnaerouffrietads inoet eetdlaUy wish him. 

62b 
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oC A9$yrian art *, .ati:dita.rf}cord«f M if h<)pedt Jliro|igh,4Af |Hliwev«fiknoi» 
and skill of the formar^will develops to uetbe econoiay Mtha 

were jllastrious and great as a nation at,a period inat.witlriii %hm 
horizon oC oar mental capacity of time. The pajiaioestitemplffr ftod* 
sculptured galleries of the Ninevite kingSt buried beneath their owfk 
Tuinsy and those of the superstructures of many auceeeding dynasties 
in Kolyunjik alone, cover in extent of surface about one hundred 
acres of ground, of which a small portion only has been thoroughly 
examined.* ; 

Ncbbi Yunus, the other artificial turoulua within the eneeinie of 
Nineveh, covers au area of about forty acres. It {s of an irregular 
^hape, but more ^precipitous and abrupt than Koiyunjik, espeeially on 
its western face, which originally joined the wall of the city, though now 
separated from it by roads on the north and eoulb. A deep ravine 
divides the surface, which is generally flat, into two portions; the east 
one being used as a cemetery by the inhabitants of a village occupying 
the summit of the western and larger portion, on the north edge of 
which is a conspicuous white building, traditionally covering the last 
resting-place of the prophet .Tonah.f The site, therefore, in Mabomedan 
eyes, is a sacred one; and hence the erection of the village adjoining^ 
chiefly inhabited by Kurds, who are muleteers and cultivators of the 
flats around. As a necropolis it is also a favourite spot, from ita pror 
pinquity to the shrine ; and the base of the mound is therefore thickly 
studded over with the last emblems accorded to humanity«~>the head 
and foot-stone that connect him with his mother earth. This it is that 
renders excavation of the tumulus so difficult; but no one who passes 
can doubt but it conceals, like its neighbour Koiyunjik, a stately edifica 
of an Assyrian age,| and likely, from the sanctity attached to it at the 
present day, to have been a much-revered spot,§ even in the early times 

* W« ioMrt, for the'beneSt of the ouriout, that Koi 3 ninjik eontuiu abont 14,500,000 tom 
sad, jta noigUxNir, Nebbi Yunus, 6,500,000. On the supporitioii, theicfore, of 1,000 
men being able to excsvate and remove 120,000 tans of earth anmialljr, these artifioel emi- 
nenoes would require respectively about 120 years and 54 years for their completitm hv^tb)* 
nuOiber of people. In their construction, women as a ell as men were employed 1^ flu 
-dwpots of the day. This we kara from the inscripittons deciphned by CokmehRawlineoa. 

• t Th» Gkiistuns deny that Jomh died in Nineveh^ but aoknowledge AeS a ^Ofaristim 
ehuroh oocuined Ae place of the present Mahomedan mosque and tomb, said to have bseni 
bnilt overiAe fonner on the Mahomedan ooeupaflen, flee Bieb, li. 32, in a foot-note. 

fiilMt flue was penned, flu POoiiaof Moeul bae opened Ae motadd by As aid of comlMa 
essfloirad for the pUrpote. Two ^bndid btdl% ninch defoeed, nod toOme cbomben formed<nC 
4s^ IwlliSB tbs mo^onn legend wore oiqimed ornn^r l>AinikdnA|mkof flmiMm lAa 
b oll | ll PSS < fli nuf Wss to e it foot bigfa, eoidigiiom to-Ae ooMOtlkd Ao w S pkrt Ksad^* 

SttjliiMlbhAiirflufomsbtioaof • Mi<> > m. 

i^ilSIillinmsirily.bad otsopulchro in Ninoteb, Aomdupooedto te g ard Amtonibnf Nabbi 
l^msose Ae mm^eaia btwuuied wiA> An .llAi ol dqr.Ovid anfoby ^dAWi^ 

1 wiitnra, who. morf or lees conflicting ia Ae eirAmstnees oS bit bumh Mohn Ae< wbdlrofldnin 
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w»«r« )n tk(6f t«eU^W)<raa 

v^aemtlSd^ii'7aliBr4y8 aitaebtttg^^o •ibyAfarfbaa' (Nihklnii||a8, an^ fo 
tMdiUo&aHy famted -with intemt^ aa ifaa 'theatret af thbir pllgrinna]^ 
and o|>eratiottf. ‘ * 

- Tli« peaked eofie, aurmounting the eapoha of Nabbi yttnua, eah be 
aeen frem a eonsiderable dietanee, aad, atnccoed white, it glitteiY id the 
landePape as the nios''t eonspteuoas object in Niaeveh. ^Itapekk 
ascertained as 136 feet above the junction of the Khosr with the Tigftsf 
though the mound itself is believed to be of less elevation 'than Rfoi- 
ynnjik. Accuracy in this respect, surmounted as the mound 'ii with^ 
houses, could not bo expected; and, unfortunately, the constant raind 
we experienced so relaxed the cobwebs fitted horixontally in the tele^^ 
scopes of our theodolites, that angles of elevation conld not be relied 
on, thongh those given cannot be far from the truth. 

The above eminences exhibit the only vestiges that are in any way 
reroaritable within the area of Nineveh. There are, however, some low 
mounds of dibrit aoonmulated north-west of Koiyunjik, which point 
out the situations of buildings; and, on the rising grounds to the east, 
here and there, may be traced the alignments of others jnst abov» the 
surface of the soil. They offer nothing of interest, and we agree in thb 
opinion given by other travellers, that the enclosure never contained 
any vast connected pile of buildings, like our modern cities, but bd the 
contrary, exhibited spaces of garden, and occasionally plots of upeir 
ground spread over with tents, as may be seen at present within thO 
€neeinte of Baghdad. Under whatever dynasty, indeed, Assyria is 
viewed, wc must always attach to its people inclinations fkvourable to 
nomadic life, consistent, indeed, with the aspect of the country and 
their great origin as pastoral races. The love of wandering, moreover; 
must, as now, have made these families difficult of control; and hence, 
doubtless, the policy of fencing them around with fixed abodes soon 
became apparent to those who, phrenologically speaking, possessed the 
organs of government and power. We believe, indeed, that the d|spo* 

Minor,^bom TSrsns to Babyton, the aceneof it. We •ball aliode to the nibjeet dfjnbi hi the 
pqpar on Nuxumd, the great pjrnnad of wbidi bemg anppeaed by some to n^weaMt toe real 

* On the otoakuta of Mosul, on the opposite ade to Nmeveli, we have the lesbgnized grave 
rif>fieth, toetfaprdsoni^AdaBi. The tomb ut mudi MVeiwI by botii <A»wtuuie and Mahome- 
danaoftoedistnin. Naltoiiilah Sbyto, “Seth, timpto|dlet of iiod,^ k toe heme Wit'’ 

tilitouttaradmiqpedBagofhjttir hcfcarewetocrediltlMtalia of hie hitfiel hw^ cedotolM" 
Ike nwA; tie last rtotiiig-fflflM Of A fngn ItoMnagecf*! labsiq^* age Mri lesa'tHftcHitoi'' 
age ftom the original Adam of onrraee? Co n i idwito| j ii w>< tobMO i toe a iy toea iiwn toi OMifaKN 

rieinitlat^ioveriBd'toai,uvo>ai^|tomdK(k'bd'joatifffld>m too azpe'aiatiid*ef'niNI&^4ffl 

oMtototoidi on tote aftoatetvoMtenlto^eawditNtetetoNhpdfbirto^ 

yonopMitoehmeaBMNo^ do Af iiOjwSsoo',o0w »}*!*'<* 
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•ition in tbe people to stray had originally as-muolr to do^.Mdth the*ebii- 
•tfuction of the enclosure before us as eonsideratioas 'of difeheh Imd: 
in the meantime we are deviating from oar oitm path in'tlie topography 
of Nineveh, which we resume with a short account of a spring in the 
central ditch, No. 13 of tbe map. . : ( . 

This pool, at the present time known by the Turkish name l>emla- 
majeh,* is situated in a recess of the west bank of tbe 'exoavated 'Cbhu* 
nel. It appears to ooze from a stratum of limestone just showing below 
the superimposed conglomerate of the bank ; and whether it has wept 
on unnoticed since the fall of the Assyrian ibonarchy or not, we leave 
others to determine. Tradition has, however, invested its waters, 
which are pure and wholesome, with remedial properties in various dis¬ 
eases, that have, doubtless, in this singular country, been handed down 
from age to age; and the grotto before it, supported by its humble 
pillars and neatly executed arch of a venerable appearance, clothe it 
also with the honours of age, even did not the singular custom of anti¬ 
quity,f that of driving nails in the crevices of the stoiies, remain to 
our view at the present day: “ as a nail sticketh fast between the 
joinings of the>stones,” is here indeed literally witnessed, for we have 
large nails driven in to their heads, filling the crevices of every seaiU. 
Were the practice a modern one, as suggested by Ricb,:^ nails of every 
period would be found imbedded in the masonry, expressive of the 
benefits derived from the virtues of the water, for Rich regards thhm 
as §acred relics; but why the presiding nymph should be wooed by 
the hammer and the votive ofTeringof a nail, as he supposes, we have yet 
to learn.§ Wo incline, therefore, to the belief that the arched masonry 
of the period was so far defective in the science of keying that the 
process of studding with iron nails was necessary to the firm uUion 
of the blocks in the formation of the arch; otherwise the nails woNild 
be found in conspicuous crevices only, and not, as they are. Wedged 
around the entire seam. 

The little fount of Demlamajeh has, however, other attraofiofis for 
the English traveller; nor can he read a name carved on the grotto 
there without sympathy and regret,—sympathy for the bereaved lady 
so feelingly mentioned in the delightful pages of Kurdistan apd 
Ninovch,” and regret that Claudius Rich, who, with a true antiqdtilnti 

^ corruption of Demlamakch, a term applied to awster ooang 

It ia Tturkidi. 

t gecitosiarticiw xxvU. 3. 

{{Jja^asd regarda the areh aa the work of a Greek or Somea^p. We tttuik odiw«iM 
i||giM|j|e pcureiliag- practioe noticed'in Eedeakationa, whieh wocdd»' wv prepulnei, nAv it SS a 
P^tier period. w ■ ; :0; , . 

. :,)a^|Ueh, in bia Kvdiatah ead-NiMveh," dsematlieae emhlemt'^eZiirMrive olh r eg i a t sied 
vow in tbe event of recover; from aickness.—Vol. ii. piig% 34. " 
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0i?lK]|«Uy.t«^Afl»a9«d'«ii4 ably wtote upon* both Nioeveb and 
ip^yl<^p,.ji)u>Qld not biUMwlf bava bean spared to wifnese (he feealts of 
^bMripi^eigbtr achieved <by Layarda few yeara later only. Fmc ahe 
fire! dejUdled notices of these, placea we ace eertainly indebted to that 
eminent man, who, as a traveller, treated all sufajeets, whether geo> 
graphy, history, or antiquities, with an inherent skill that cannot fail 
. of being appreciated by those who follow his foot^prints on the same 
soil. Nothing indeed, is wanting in his descriptions, though be was 
but a passer-by; and for labour in detail, where he bad opportunities 
ofeoxvey, be cannot be surpassed. Like the geologist, indeed, who 
predicts the existence of precious metals from observations of the soils, 
Rich, thirty years ago, presaged the existence of Assyrian^ monuments 
in the mines from whence they have been exhumed.* 

The prejudices of the Osmanli bad, however, not then relaxed, or, 
from Rich’s well-known liberality and zeal, our museums would have 
been stored with Assyrian relics at the commencement of the present 
century. At that time all that we knew of either Nimrud or Nineveh 
was from the pen and pencil of Rich, whose survey, engraved in the 
volumes edited by his widow, will be found as correct as the most 
diUgent enthusiast can desire; indeed, were it not for the renewed 
inquiry into Assyrian subjects, the present survey we have the honour 
of submitting to the public might have been dispensed with, for its 
value chiefly consists in corroborating the fidelity of his positions; 
and otherwise, thongb quite unnecessary, stamping bis narrative^with 
the broad seal of truth. He was the first real labourer in Assyrian 
fields. 

Before concluding we may be permitted a few words on the identity 
of the ruins we have so often traversed, and have attempted to-deiineate 
as they exist in situ, opposite to Mosul, at the present time; for it 
appears to us that Layard, in remarking, «the evidence afforded by the 
examination of all the known ruins of Assyria further identifies Nimrud 
with Nineveh, and that the former represents the original site of the 
city” (vol, ii. pp. 245, 246, of Nineveh and its Remains), is in exror. 
That the former was endowed with the namef as a part of the dietrict 
of Nineveh, or as the capital of a subsequent date, we will not deny; 
bjufljbiat it was par excellence the capital of Assyria from the earliest times 
we cannot subscribe to. In the disquisition upon giving a now locality 
capital of Nineveh in favour of Nimrud, the eminent explorer and 


* We infer thu from hu rough notes and front his fragments, cnncifbrm nid other cnnfiilly 
^oiigh -h* nowhere direnthr asserts their existence, fits joumnh hie, in- 
I m>^lt»4>f^^lij(^FTiticns. not c( mtootion. Ibis death fnweiitmg hu opk&ann 

bmng emho^d mth the former. ’ -v > 

I tins frutiier whaa eonsideniig the positHin ef.l^torad m 


the p^ier accompanying its phtn^ 
63ft 
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wicHoron Assyria has palled ia the whole of the surroandiag^iaiat iiMer* 
mediate betweea^the Tigris aad the Zab, to aid ioswitlUngihpooA&Md 
ar^ of the latter to the rank and dignity of a meieopolis 1 ThO'.eame 
argument* that has been adopted for Nimrud in the eande sense is surely 
appUopble also to the larger quadrangle around Koiyuajikf whkh, besidee 
tradMionally bearing the actual name of Ninevebf fNinua) for ages»is 
culpable of containing all the Assyrian vestiges yet found at Nimrud 
aqd its locality. The broad walls and noble water defences of the 
former appear to us, indeed, of more importance in a oategorieal inquiry 
of this nature, than all the historical accounts published of the capital 
since the flood.:^ These are more or less vague and conflicting, and 
mislead instead of instruct. They should, therefore, one and all be set 
aside in favour of ocular evidence, where, as in this instance, we have 
it, even if, from the earliest Himes, arbitrary opinion, founded on tradi¬ 
tion, had not decided in fixing the Nineveh of the world. In opposi¬ 
tion, therefore, to Ctesias and Diodorus,^ to Strabo and Ptolemy,|| wa 
must be allowed to retain tlm capital where it is self-evident its founder 
established it. We cannot consent, indeed, to sell its birth-right for the 
moss oijlummtry the former^ two have presented us ^itb, though even 
at the present day the Tigris is confounded with the Euphrates by hall 
the population of the district. Xenophon, in the Anabasis, thpugh be 

* Ituiciary and inferred eensua of population firom tbe pages of Jonah. 

t The characters •cfT flt It represent the name in the cuneiform urritings 

of Assyria, equivalent to the Hebrew, mpg The Septuagint wntes tbe name fiintvi, 

Nti'fvi}, and the ordinary Greek writings Na>oB, as the form, while in Latin it is 
denominated Ninus. Sm Kitto, under NineoeA; ^ and Colonel Rawlmson supplies 


-rft IB' 


«s the monogram fw the city. 


t The Khosr boundary, as the most aeceuible point, would require the bulk of the popu¬ 
lation for its defence. We shall refer again to this subject when considering the position of 
Ninwud w the next paper. 

i These anthon place it on tbe Euphrates, an egregious but commm enough «n», as we 
have before^pointed out. 

II Nimrud is evidently defined as the Nineveh of fhese geographers, and at the period .they 
wrote it doubtless held the title, acoerding to eastern usage, after the destnu^on of tlw capital. 
Strabo’s identifyiag the region as Calaebene is copelusive, howevor, we tluidc, of l^iituiidfs act 
holding the original title of Nineveh, for it has been recognised by Colonel Bauhaaoa ei|»the 
Kelkhu of the cnneifonn wiitmgs, and the Celah of Genesis x. As such, it was doubtleu the 
principal city of Colachene, the name of the district in .Strfbp’s tune, i^, firoqi,being the 
lest inhabited, known also as the representative of the original Atur or ^eveh, its contem- 
poraiy qty from the first foundation of the monarchy thore. 
f i%teroh, Anlus Gellius, aad Joseph Scaligei^ are cqnrpet in thea^ 

th|j B|gprj pdvi^tiiy,ef Ctewas, hisftagmentoshm^emm^^ymtpdMiiojth^^ ir- 

a(«MH|p”we beljeve the statemento of the latter geogp^pheri. Ptdemy» tq^appl^ < 

^kil^^y to Nimrud wUlji ^ held caidc as the mpUsltf a lateral^ Ai^epaai^iliie,.. 

anhj^ again in ^ deaoiiptioB of Nimrud. 
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nlAkeB tWiiity ||i foiiis'i^pddfe 
Mdcjalki, ^iho dapitat hf the kiogdbtn the Medha';‘ at KaistJ' i»e 
pveiame-ae, from its'e^ttent in eoroparisdn wHtr the neighbouring LaTtaii^) 
which 'can be no other than Nimrudf and-the fact of its requiring'the 
spe^al interposition of the gods for its capture by the enemy. Xeno^^ 
phoB, indeed, is noa»herc so lax- as any of fhe other ancient writers that 
have been qOofedv and in geographical details he far excels them in 
peiapieuityand acuteness. In the region we are considering, every foot 
ofhismwsterly retreat is apparent; and if aught were wanting, either in 
distances or description, to recognize the whereabouts of the Oreeks at 
the tfoae of passing the Great Castle and city of the Medes, we have the 
very name of Mespiia, by a simple transition of oriental orthography, 

. rendered in the modern one of Mosul.* 

Lastly we have the tofhb of Jonah erected on one of the principal 
mounds within the area of the city, bearing to this day the name of the 
capital to which bis mission was especially ordained. Though his 
reputed death and burial here may not obtaimSnliicient credit to waril^t 
its positive identity as Nineveh, still the name of Jonah itself in con* 
nexion-at all with the desolate site before us, brought down from age to 
ago in a country where habits, customs, and traditions are proverbially 
as unchangeable as the sun above, stamps it with a reputation that might, 
otherwise be questionable. The name, however, has doubtless been 
applied to other ruins oocttpying contiguous positions, and, indeed, as 
we have said before, we consider the territory included between the 
Tigris and the Zab, south of the Kbosr, as comprehended in the proper 
name.f The positions of Selamiyeh and Nimrud, as being inhabited 
to a later date, would retain the name after the abandonment of the 

capital and in this way Yakut, and other Arab geograpliers ttot over* 

> 

* Mespila, or ''central gates,” &c., named, we prestime, by tbe Oreeks from 

being midway between the Persian Oulf, the Euxine, tbe Mediterranean, and the jCatpian 
Seaa. The term, after Alexander’s conquest, soon became converted into Maspll.and MuMril,' 
to be f^her oorrapted into the Azabicised Mosul, after the Mahomedan conquest. dUj«. 
signiftes " jobing or connecting,” and is equally applicable to a spot from whence emanab^. 
the diverging convan routes that led to Persia, Mesopotamu, Syria, ud Northern Asb Minor, 
in early time* u in the present day, when we see it as the central mart which connects the' 
tradmrs dr the surrounding countries in one common pursuit. 

t Iit''^be lame way as London and its environi are included under the same genend term of 
London, when not necessary to particularise a sbgle IwsaUty; hut we speak of die dty of 
Londoiifllibe words must be held as ognificative of the city’s Hmits abue. 

X Many instaneb of this may be quoted j Seleucia retained the name Babylon long after the 
ori^nal ^yUm was destroyed; and Baghdad, evbi af the jufesent rime, is named soin^im 
aftac ^'ori^nal Bybel; at lekat, theepiaeo^ chair Of the bisbopa of Babylon, aftw 
WBf tebk rtot In Baghdad, and atill atanda, thdi^ b w tottering a^ 
statiCks^'aa^MAhiihophtiiiDgthetitbortiabyloh. Seleuda,too, ||aveitaunw 
pboea alter #'ima alMndone^ Uttd dfBaki Baghdada, hr' " Old Baghdadi,’’‘a j^^y' 
aaaortmsBt, tiiough m these caaea tltaname of Baghdadhai'returned to llie'bn|ioid &Ui, liiit' 
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critical in inquiry, beeartte'possessed of their fcnowledgfe’df^AMjlUiian 
Aites, that is, by 'the simple traditions of a ncl^ people. These have dwih- 
died to mere village^ since the Arab geographers passed from the scene, 
and hence the name of Nineveh or Ninna again attaching to its primitive 
position in proximity to Mosul, which place in the present day even 
affords the patronymic of Mosnlawi, not only to its own inhabitants but 
to' those of the villages at a considerable distance around; the country 
north of the Zab at the same time receiving the title of Ardh Mosul, in 
much the same way as may be supposed the capital, Nineveh, gave its 
name to the identical district in olden time. The extent of the Nine¬ 
veh of Jonah, its population, and much cattle, need not, therefore, 
alarm the greatest sceptic, though we must confess the dimensions 
given to the city by Diodorus Siculus* to be as irreconcilable with 
truth as the most determined Munchausen Of ancient or modern times 


could desire. We are, however, more inclined to attribute error to the 
stadia of his manuscript than culpability to himself or his informant, 
p^ticularly as he gives a correct distance of seventy furlongs or stadia, 
when describing the flight of the rebels, as the interval between the 
mountains and the capital of Nineveh, a few pages further on.f ' 

We now close this paper, with hope it may in some measure eluci¬ 
date the map, on which every care has been bestowed to render it de¬ 
scriptive of the interesting spot. Our observations extend to' Nineveh 
alone, as all connected with the modern Mosulf will be sufficiently ex¬ 
plicit in the map itself; and any comments we have indulged in not 
bearing on the subject we have undertaken, it is hoped, will be received 
as inserted only to relieve the tedium of geographical detail. We 
have, however, to remark that the whole country contained in the plan 
is under cultivation, even to the summits of the walls of Nineveh and 
the eminencesof Koiynnjikand Nebbi Yunus, wherevbr the plough can 
furrow uninterrupted by the artificial obetruetions of the ancient works. 
These fields and farrows have been excluded from .the plan render 
objects more distinct; but the teader hitnaSlf can reflect how much the 

" Old Baghdad*'' being raini of more modem pontionsi founded by caprice or koeeMity, and 
agam de^ed for the original city. The modem Baareh too atandi on the rite of AMleh, 
whirii name is loat and replaoed by timt of the eity of Sittdbad, now aden in naia five .tnilea 
veat of the modem Baareh, bearing with the ignorant the name of Jama AU only, that of part 


^of a moy<|^ue, the single |^ile left erect there. 

' V fnateoJ of 'foui; hundred and eighty ata^, ihe rirehit of iufe walhi ur hut Sne-ei^th, or 
ri^V«t^»-' ‘ ‘ i .w . ' 

t CH>ntyWhbbkVohap. i. 101, with of the liihe hodk and elm|ft^, in t|ih'£n{^Ii 

' Biirohjhri'p.'ia»7’of 


qnole the .apt wOrda of S 
'* ‘^ofllJin^vehj'fie ilSwt 
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^ bvtbuidqrt iikfkm Mtioa of oeatanos, baa Ji«d to 
par^briaiii {84aeiiig maa^a worbfittf^ their preaeat Height, and what 
remaioa'for H to eiSeet ere the erombled walls be swept to a level with 
the earfaoe of the plain, which, to the west between it and the Tigris, it 
mostly of comparatively recent sedimentary formations, added to an¬ 
nually by the detritus of structures Worn down by the combined 
e|forts of rain and the plough. That the walls which, after so gretd an 
interval of time, show such remnants, must have been originally^ 
ample dimensions and strength, we cannot doubt, even if historioai 
records were silent on the subject *, and these relate that four hundred 
thousand men where thrice defeated before the city was laid siege to; 
and then, to effect .its capture, after an investment of two years, the 
rivers, at the interposition of the gods, brought about what man had 
hitherto been unable to achieve.* 

To reconcile this part of the account, however, with modern appear¬ 
ances, we have only to piotnre to ourselves an unusual flood in the 
Tigris, with the dikes in possession of the'«.enemy, and an extraoifli- 
nary downfall of rain swelling the Khosr to each an extent as to break 
down its triple dams at No. 27, near the east and principal wall. The 
prophecy, that Nineveh could never be taken by force till the river be¬ 
came the city’s enemy,” would be easily fulfllled by their destruction, 
and the panio-stricken king, under the conviotion that the oracle had 
been accomplished, must have at once abandoned his empire and his 
life. “Their memorial had perished with them,” indeed, had not the 
literary acumen of Rawlinson been at hand to develop the wonderful 
discoveries of Layard. To the former, in anticipation of the approval 
of Government, we have inscribed the map of Nineveh.f Though but 
a small tribute, it ie one of admiration for the physical and mental 
energy which, in the fields of cuneiform and geographical inquiry, he 
has perseveringly displayed, and which we have been an eye-witness 
to for many years past. 

Nimrnd and its topography form the subject of the next paper to 
aceompany Sheet II. of onr maps. The limited time at our disposal 
would not admit of separate plane being made of the excayations at 
either place. The excellent work of Layard, however, supplies gll 

* Oiodofw Swulua book iL diap. 2, makes the Euphrates the destroyer of the dtf. ThU 
is aeonlbsion of names whidi we have eadeavoiired to point hut as still oonunon enough m 
thp ssasSqr* After great rs^eetton u oonnectioo with the surfime lerels of the locality, 
however, the fUiosr,*eiid not the Tigris, to hare been chiefly instrumental in its ruin, 

BMHf so s|^ the Wills eont^gnous to the Tigris an in all respects, as regards the adtniSlion 
et ^ i fawtri tf unthesa, as ysrihetss ever thqr were. There n indeed, ap Cnee of s t^ve 
tgi ths iidscliftsTigris wU^ saa he sttrihntsd tA'thf eflwts of the stMsm* 

t Shspt 1st o<the Vestigsesf Adwyns. 
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dflfioHuieiM OB tkitaad every other <<mli}eo^ thet eMy'be teqtsired lor 

B fnll 0QmpreheBticin»<4 tlM vestiges of Assyria. < > 

* 

TopOGRArHT Olr NlMRVOt 

, Illustrative of Sheet 2nd of the Vestiges of Assyria, 

Though we have for consistency’s sake lent odr endeavours to meiii* 
tain the capital of Assyria on the spot it has so long Occupied, and'have 
objected in the previous paper to the grounds on which Layard has 
essayed to transfer the dignities of the metropolis to this place, we 
quite concur in his general observations respecting Nimrod, which, 
geographically considered, it is presumed held the second rank among 
Assyrian cities, and it is not unlikely that it attained a greater import* 
ance after the destruction "of the original Nineveh; the position and 
religious character of its edifices rendering it, we infer, a favourite 
residence of the monarchs of Assyria. In eastern wars, too, the de** 
strnetion of the capital from the earliest times appears to have been the 
chief incentive to conquest; and, razed as the original Nineveh is stated 
to have been on its overthrow by the Medes, the remnant of its people 
would, after the excitement had passed away, naturally congregate in 
the neighbourhood of the sacred edifices, and around their altars 
endeavour to erect again a shelter for their wives and children, before 
settling down in their turn as a subjugated but protected race. 

In the plenitude of power, and, indeed, while advancing towards 

that state, we may conclude that the Assyrians, as well as other nations 

ambitious of conquest, would first of all secure themselves from foreign 

invasion; additional grounds for placing the capital On the banks of the 

Khosr are thus furnished, as, protected as the territory otherwise is by 

the Tigris, by the Zab^ and by the hilly range of Maklub, defended 

again by the Gomel or Ghazir*Sa, the m>rth*weStern boundary, skirted 

only by the small rivulet, is by far the weakest point. Oontmon prn- 

dence alone would, therefore, dictate thh necessity df establishing the 

bulk of the population on the most accessible poirilion. Hence the 

situation of Khorsabad at one extremity of the lifae,' and NineVeh, the 

capital of the country, protected also by the TigHs, at the other. Tbdse, 

connected by a series of posts at dams situated at intervals along the 

ICbosr^e course, in relation with the noble water*defenees of the metro* 

polfey ''by^ keeping the Khosr at a high elevation,^'tnust have^unswered 

adihirably ahw bulwark against apprnaob from tHk^aisailable qtntrfts^; 

anUd H^^BIc^^lfeavonb also wa must regard' the ‘ftxmKty Of Niferud M 

pe^^grlylidipfgd'foibe 8itun(ioh>df^)iibvifimkl g^t 

h^pMki8bed> tbe^boriehed e^blsfes^bTreliision)* W feoipWsinco^i^ 

to (hem, and the palaces essentiahNeither the magnificence or reerea- 
« 
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but a small fores was naaded^l# iratolitovmr Uni saaurkf nf^t^aipasliidv 
where tranquillity invited to the ebs c r v a nces of the faith, as well as to 
the enjoyments incidental to ex^steaofjln^ a esNot^barbarous condition of 

, ,, , ^ 

That Nimmd, as the representative of UtineveK^ remained inhabited 
toftie lastaa the protected asylnm of its«j|eatters4 peqplfiutli^ia (Pin, 
perhaps, be little donbt, for (he broad face of .the oonniry spaafca of Ale 
abandonment by the Tigris eta pqriod long snbseqnent. to its ^|»dir 
Uen (and the excavated capal, brought with snob diligence and'dnge*. 
nuity from the distal^ fyb, supplies a conjectural page iq its .histbry. 
which, affirmative of its sanctity as a^ cherished position, 'points 4o ate 
occupation as a city so long as the tunnel and canal on the west bank 
of the Zab remained open and intact; and, as was the custom in 
ancient as well as in modern times, it donbtless bore also'the name of 
its great archetype, Nineveh. We may date* its decline and «dltal 
desertion from the time the former wae severed from the aqueduct by 
an encroachment of the river. When this event happened we cannot 
ascertain, for history is silent; but identified as Nimrqd is .with the 
Larissa* of Xenophon’s Anabasis, we learn that it was deserted at least 
twenty-two centuries back, and, perhaps, for a considerable period pre¬ 
vious to his passage through the country. The account he gives of ita 
capture during an eclipse of the sun has reference doubtless to its 
degradation on the fall of the Assyrian monarohy. The recital ehowr, 
however, that the current of events connected with these interesting 
ruins bad not then stagnated in the dark abyss of time. 

Notwithstanding the additional materials placed at our disposal by 
the recent discoveries, we must ever remain dependent in ar'grtat mea<i 
sure OD conjecture for the comparative antiquity of Assyrian sites. 
Even with thf oorrect interpretation of the Assyrian records, after yeara 
of learned and patient investigation by Eawlipson and others, we may 
not be nearer the truth in this raspeot, for the tablets' cq>pear to be 
records more of individual prowess than of historical or geographical 
detail, though among them there are legends of great (Value, doubt^pfs, 
to both sciences. In considering the ipeiative antiquity of several cities 
comprised within the liqMta of au/origiqal kingdom like Assyria, gODea- 
logipai lints would eecjp bf tjbe surest guide for the'Attainment of 
pqnsqtresults. TbAse^^ bOtWavar, oan only be regarded as approxims.tq 
laadpsiks to' thiatkapiof Inqniryr not as the ‘^open eeeame’/ of Jiuth 
.eJl4iri»ey’may.»efve only .to reuogniaetbe restorer 

baww,,pgr|iaB*^urUllf\ihi/il»a.waigft«iridp(itMfnameni,” oven pfgvjutisi 
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jii(I#e4» JO ih^ mveiuiQyi o( letters or of eo|ilptw».^^|f;Uiii4y 

late exeetMlpa ,^splejre4 at Nirnrud in Jhe <^iistfiii0iei|| 

the galleiien^aod apartmeats, in the finiehed dataU of eoetai|(V’ ^9* 

aod in oarviitg of its many-lined elaN of xnaeoiury» aH ^ 

era of refinement, both in art and ecienpei that could not hayp pertaiped 
tp the dawn of Assyrian existence, bat must have been tbe 
long study, founded on system, during years of ptosperity pad |;epp 0 e.* 
The surest test of antiquity must be sought for, therefoiCji in tfie, earlier 
hieratic forms of sculpture, which we believe can be traced, ia tfie 
coarse stone and colossal bullsf of Koiyunjik and Khorsabad, perhaps 
covering still ruder fprms of a more primitive type, in the same way as 
the creations of a subsequent period, when higher art prevailed, are 
found displacing the works of a past generation. 

From all we saw, indeed, in our hasty survey of the Nirnrud palaces, 
we are inclined to regard them as the last monuments of Assyrian skill 
when she had reached her zenith of prosperity, and her people the 
acme of comprehensiveness, as mental endowments were then deve¬ 
loped in the race. To these gradual developments we must asoribe 
perhaps, the fickle nature of their worship as characterised in the 
religious emblems now open to inspection; and if the winged deity 
of the Persians, found in most of the monuments of the Aebssmenino 
kings at Behistun, Persepolis, and other places, as is generally admitted, 
originated in Assyria, we must conclude that the emblem itself, 
copied by the Persians, pertained to a form of 4o<^trine which, though 
blended with primitive idolatry, at all events embodied an idea of ona 
supreme God, distinct from terrestrial beings, yet likened unto humanity, 
indeed, baring for its type the great model of the Creator portrayed ip 
the first chapter of Genesis.^ This model is nowhere found at Koii 
yunjik and Khorsabad, but is represented on the monuments of the ipter 
palaces at Nirnrud and, adopted by the Persians, affords qvidenpa 
that Nirnrud existed long after the former were deserted, for effigies such 
as this are not the idle creations of a day, but most have become the 
accepted emblem of Jehovah only after matnred reflectiou«hf^ ended 
iA oonviotion as to former error. With individuals suefi jlransj^^pq/ktioiis 
occur only after years of thought; witk nations in the enjoyment pf 


* Lsytrd noticn of one of his eerly dieeoveriea that it earpesaea ihoae of Khohebad.—-See 
** Nineveh and i|s Remains/* vol. i. eha|i. ii. p. 41; and agaui in papa S3 he adds of lothera, 
* Ahhoogh the relief waa hmar, yet the oc^hw was, perhaps, more catCftil end tne tfash those 
if Khosasbad/* and thil daearipti^ il s^^ellnhiy^lfsrBdibnstic of the earliaA pidMiA swlp- 
tnmseijfiisned t jse pase64 
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mtiata sf eeeiy age ImdS, IMdiapa, pnt a too htsrd istennsin^ 
I Layard'a Nineveh vol. li. p. S!02. 
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ahit^ eith%# itt tba^ihdlllNiapf a 

Of of <sentariila\ 1ifra''l^(brAied 

dh^A^diM Vfith this enibi«nh‘^4 dfi^setnibats^ from Palesline* litfdtt^ 
A^syrlhlnto Persia, or whellt^!^ ft epWknjj; fdrtb in ‘Assyria and ^4lated 
to the east and west, iisi an intricate qnestion That it obtained as the 
latest sytnbbi *oF divinity fn Assyria^can scarcely be deniSd from its 
ado|>Hon by Pdrsla; that it became engrafted on the pttre dabitliti doo- 
ttrineh held by enlightened generations preceding may be verified, per¬ 
haps, on the relics in our musenms; and that both sncceeded to Icoitism’, 
or the corrupt idolatry practised t)oon after the re-peopilng''of *l1ie 
earth, subsequent to the flood, we may presume from the light''thrown 
on the subject by Biblical writers, and from the absence of the effigy 
among earlier ^idole, as the monsters of polytheism themselves stand 
revealed to us in the subterranean passages of Koiyunjik, which we 
belieVe to have been the abode of the primitive hierarchy of Assyria. 
These colossal homotaurs, which seem to have presided over thC early 
mythology of Assyria in the absence of Ormnzd himself, winged as 
they arc,express care and protection, While their human features imply 
Godhead in the more exalted faenltios of the mind. 

Thns intelieotually formed, the fabricators of such works could not 
remain in Ignorance of a still highei order of creation, apart from the 
globe they occupied. The firmament above them, by day and night, 
exhibited a splendour over which they had no control, but which their 
reason led them to view as replete with omens, good and evil, to man¬ 
kind. The result of study and contemplation soon exhibited the 
latter in the divinations and sorceries the Chaldeans were so celebrated 
for; and to the former may be traced that profound system of astro¬ 
nomy, which, above ail other sciences, leads the mind into regions 
where it is lost in wonder and amazement at its owh diminutiveness. 
In the science, then but imperfectly developed, men could only con¬ 
ceive a Great Cause in invisible action, and took to worshipping it 
through its moirt prominent and mysterious works, the sun, moon, stars, 
air, earth, fire, water, and the winds.f 

The imagination would, however, still intrude the portrait of an 
invisible origin, and as in the first chapter of Genesis we are told, 
** Man was made after God’s own image,” it is not surprising that the 

* Ws have tiie Sgws on a (grlmdar beanag tha Phoenioiaii uumpfaon, 

' 

aadMeaninilar elBgy on the wall ofa mommy pit m Egyjit, describednmiiv the Imadof *' Bimal'* 
m the Bibbeal Cydopsedtacf Kicto. It also sboonds oo the eyfaaders at Babylonia spd\d«syns 
WhoaiMetiMrvrttli lyMtolriir’SiAiadsm^ Msndtteeand bidt of Asaytki tteam^fia^esy 
however, we ragatilaaeraa^ ft» fitter Chan elh«voa wtikh the dgUTeof OemnldiSiaKasiik. 

' t HerodotiMT, M Cbo, art. nxxi. 
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tdM b«dflnr«6 a with the whole 

on the Bohjeta Nf sfllij and that the repfesentations of-the Ileiij!iehj(Kl>ld 
appear' ahew dlveaied of their more brntal forro»md^te«Nled vlri||h, 
abord thh'hartHly gronps in the pictare; the diminisbed proportioa«« at 
the same time, conveying a rude perspective idea* of Hie habitation in- 
iofinity and space, w'hiie the winged circle corroonding the figure not 
inaptly illustrated His attributes of ubiquity and eternity.'^ Compared, 
indeed, with' existing emblems of Holy and evil personages) where 
the limbs and features are painted with\daguerreotype exactness, 
we'may deem the Assyrian Ormnxd as the most simfile aiiid pure of 
the olass.f 

But under whatever phase we view Nimrud, whether in relation 
to its claim to remote antiquity, or as a sacred position of a later 
Assyrian period, it is full of interest. In the latter sense, we are 
inclined to regard it as a seat of Magisra, where the occult soiencee, 
blended with faint notions of a pure deism, were earliest fostered, and 
disseminated in a corrupt form, which subsequently provoked and led 
to the reformation of Zoroaster. Birds hovering over) and bearing away 
the entrails of the dead in the Nimrud sculptures, seem to savour of 
Magian funereal observances, in much the same way as Ormuzd’is 
represented presiding over the living gronps. In the generality - of 
the Nimrud sculptures, indeed, we were struck with the disproportion 
between them and the more colossal forms of the monster groups of 
Koiynnjik and Khorsabad; while those of the human class at the 
former place invariably wear a marked superiority in size, as well as 
in elaborate execution, over similar personages in the mounds of the 
latter places. To us this seemed particularly illustrative of the march 
of mind in tke protest of timet ^ claiming for man an intellectual 
position in advance of the animal emation, while, at the same time, it 
withdrew from Nimrud pretensions to a very remote antiquity.:|; Its 

* With our extended ideas at the present day, a sbgle eye invested with a halo of glory, 
relipt ss it is of pagan ages, servea to typify the ali'sedng but invisible Origin of Nature. ^ 

t. In lliQ east, there ia a vast number of miserable edifices boasting the title of Christiim 
ehliucbes, whose exterior aspects axe the least offoMiive parts shout them] for withb thsy„i^ 
fufiof uj(Msemly pictarea, executed in the very lowest s^le qf psinting,, % ert ye eannot mfil 
it. Cprzon. ip hie *' Ufonasteries of the Mvent,” givM p ludicrous scrount. , some of^ thesf 
^uubt, which disgrace bnmen nature, however low the bte^e^ may bej and on uiia soil from 
whenea^aQ.maay |pble monuments ^ye been exhumed, the Christian traveller has to deplore 
the low atandai^ of the Christian mind, which, in the' present day, can revbenra efiigies of 
holy peraonagea compared with which the idols of the AMynuma an'nagolarly anparior, l;Otb. 
in id^ezpiesaion and hnman^ design. . " i / 

Whether these horned human bulls, lions, &e., raeriVed in' at ekf fii^ divine 

IdMonin, the hnB ie.often en attendant, «r, ia^qed, n«dp the seat Kthiwaa^ Jeho^* .. ^ 
later **«"*»i when die veil bed been raiibd bhltlf'tflMifiRd t|N ba[ltMi|iofih4iMfriiibMi^l6eife 



TOFoa«4iraiP' ot immavEn, 


m 

tsU«i9 400 oxhibil a*>‘«ofi£9Q«iOAi ofi logout 

ioonmoiaiod events. v^CItoy«tJioei, «iiioreovei>» tlmt eQi»pQ«itioit)(«94 
pelitl ofttif rafihy-eitoelled io i(t sohools} osd that .opeestive Utleil mitii 
aeqotred, in tbo ratio'domanded by (ho ioemailiic ipedigreo aAd deodt 
of a long line of kings^ , 

On the other hand* however^ tho olaims of Nimwtd to be regarded 
as of a synchronous era with the rains opposite hl(osul> now denomU 
nated Niaeveb,. must not be set asidei for they are cogent, and time, 
perhaps, will pronounce them eonclnsive, thongh we cannot agree with 
Layard that “ Nimrad represents the oriffintU site of the city,”* for 
reasons we have specified both in this and the preceding paper on tho 
capital. Actuated by a fair spirit of inquiry, we express dissent on 
what may be considered pure geographical grounds alone. We have 
no desire indeed to overset theories founded on the ample experience 
and erudition which the able illustrator of Assyrian monuments has 
brought to bear upon a subject intricate and bewildering in a super¬ 
lative degree; and our hints, therefore, it 'is hoped, will bo regarded 
only in the light of suggestions placed by the wayside, losmoothon 
and net obstruct the progress of others in the great road to truth. That 
other great cities of the day were established at a ootemporary period 
with Nineveh, is evident from Bible relation, confirmed by existing 
ruins on the spot represented by Sheet III. of our “ Vestiges of 
Assyria,” all of which have been more or less explored by the enter¬ 
prising Layard, who, after careful analytical reasoning in sUut has 
pronounced the early structures of Nimrud as deserving a first rank in 
the classification of human fabrics in this part of Asia, if no(<^ the 
world.t A synthetical conclusion, in some measure verified by Rawlia- 
son, who, from recent investigations, is inclined, with little hesitation, to 
identify Nimrud with the Calab of our Bible and ChaUkb O^x) of the 
Beptuagint.l 

We now call attention to the second sheet of the vestiges of Assyria 


monsters may have been degraded to a subordinate place in the temples, impsTstory to their 
ezdtttdon altogether. That they were deified in Egypt, and countries bordering on the Medi- 
terrta'eaa, there can be no doubt, from mihierons scriptural notices of the worship; and that 
their frontal decorations served to typify sovereignty and power, if not dirinhy, in the pemm- 
ages who adopted them, We have full warrant of from the pages of Daniel a^ toe coins of 
the Macedonian period. Alexander the Great ia always tons decorated, and to toe present 
day, among orientals, is scarcely known by any other thle toan 2u*l Kumein, 

* Ninerra and its ^msins, rol. ii. p. 346. 

f Ningyyh imd its Bemiuna, voL iL p. 325, ^ ^ 

..1^ t^,pftoe Jewsf and^landAawlinsonrecognHestoec9gn||9^nni 


W rfe ^1(r intWcnni;!*^* Options. 
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in which we have endeavoured to delineate the^featavee of^the ooimlry 
where Nimrud or Calah once donrished. ae a oomidembte' city, of 
that region, if not the actual seat of dominion, Layard} with muoh 
rcaaon, aaoribes to Assyria two periods or dynasties, in which the more 
reeept monuments of its people were separated from the earliest, per¬ 
haps by an interval of many centuries. Adopting this view, we must 
refer the statements of the geographers Strabo and Ptolemy, as to the 
position of Nineveh, to the later period, when Nirorad stood alone as 
the “Omega” of the Ninevite kings, and possessed the name in virtue 
ol its singular position, after the earlier cities had ceased to exist. The 
former places it between the Lycus and the Tigris,* the latter on the 
first of these streams. In a strict sense we cannot demur at either rela¬ 
tion; for) though actually bordering on the Tigris, there is nodonbt but 
that NimriicMatterly derived its water from the Zab or Lycus by moans 
ol a great aqueduct, ingeniously conducted from that' stream to the 
south-east angle of the city where it borders on the Shor Derreh, a petty 
rivulet but boisterous winter torrent, having its source in the isolated 
hill of Ayn-es«safra to the north-eastward. The embankments of the 
great canal alluded to, where unbroken by the river, are traceable in 
their whole extent to the Zab; and in a subsequent age, when the 
famous tunnel at Negubf had been left dry by the waywardness of 
that stream, we find an underground tunnel or Kariz;^ connecting Nim¬ 
rod with the waters of the Ghazr*Sa. We have spoken of this work in 
the description of the general sheet of Assyria. At present the state¬ 
ment serves to show the important position held by Nimrud during the 
latter-dynasties of Assyria, for though almost within arrow’s flight 
of the Tigris, even after its abandonment by that rives, the con¬ 
struction of a broad canal twenty-five miles in extent, through a hard 
pebbly soil, was deemed indispensable to the requirements of its 
population § 

At tire present time Nimrud stands abandoned alike by the Tigris 
and the Zab, and the viscous current of the Shor Derreh rivulet, ming¬ 
led as it is with bitumen oozing from thermal springs in its bed, sterns 
oaly to mock its desertion by the sweeter streams, as it ejects itself 

t ■> ■' 

* It u not at all iqiprobabls but that Ptoleiay*a poaiUou has uq vballevei; t9 

Nimrad, but to the Nmeveh of our map, opposite to the modem Mosul, 
t Thu u referred to m the cuneiform msenptioD Iqr the chr^ters 

S 0 ^ - <k >-K 

N^pb M • modem Arab name, hterally “a hide” or "perfiiration* , 

Amiapi eomsemA tbemme of 

tsAnver groudb when tbs mtermadiate Jandi#ef,a |ui|^te]ev4wm«'(.' } 

i See also genml ^p»on this head, where the work u deemed nfel^mif'^siia. i 
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than-a^rinlto aii4i» 

<|te«ter|bwliib.lti«.2ab^frti«»htiie>deat^ vaoaK paiiatailca' 

obiim«t>irfx nilea froAk’ &la araHa!' Thatvila ;palaeeiB'aii4 halk vbaiii 
areotacl arere; lilce tha firi|^aal Nineveli^ begirt by^pleaaa'nt waters, there 
caa be no rpieslien'; norieigteat inventioa ceqinsiteilo depict ibe conm 
stant strag|fle» which man had with the deraefatiB 'the iremote agesi 
to.fceepit sobcMrdiiiate.td the ^objects be. had deeigned. > We have,)as we 
have previoDoly mentioaed, a eonjeotaral page written on the. face of 
the valley bcfota usf everywhere the progress of the Tigris is well 
maibed, froito the period when its waters first embraced this eaily 
temple of the hnmaii race, to their divorce and subseqnent attachment 
to the ragged outline of the precipices bounding the valley of the river 
to the ^west. Traces of its career in the remoter ages are sIfU discern¬ 
ible in the abraded clifis on which the edifices of Nimrud stand, as also 
in the shallow indenture at their base, once occupied by the ample 
stream, but now almost obliterated by the plough. It seems probable, 
indeed, that the valley of the Tigris here, as well as in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Nineveh, was more confined at the period we speak ol^ and that 
the same causes'* have acted in a greater degree to widen it to its 
present extent. Deeper beds, occupying intermediate positions between 
the eastern boundary of the valley and the present channel, mark also 
the Tigris’s courM in a mediaval period. That named Serat ai ’bu 
Debbanf by the modern occupants bears unmistakeable evideaee of; 
the wayward eharacter of the ourreut which doubtless caused at the , 
same time so much anxiety in the minds of a free people, for, in the 
progress of tbe stream westward, they must have felt bereaved of tfaeir 
principal defence.. Hence, doubtless, the construction of the great dam^. 
Awaiyeh| across tha channel of the Tigris, the remains of which, stiU 
the terror of raft-men, have given rise to many ludicrous traditions, and 
formed a subject for exaggeration even with Snropean travellers.^ -In 
the.low season the Tigris (tumbles and roars over the massive masonry 
it if composed of; mid^eiii a calm night, can be heard at many miles* 
tanoc, moaning sts it were a requiem over departed grandeur. .< We 
witness here, indeed, the vanity of human labours from the beginning, 
and reqnire no written'tablets to ebronlcle the ever-constant action of 


* Fhid preiMve on tiie itdyibr xa wntltyti effirveii bwhsjfii iiitiitod by eirthqual^a. 
t hijt* " Hie i^q|kl^ji wny,^. jp at^neveftsetraum epmmon to the Aniba 

t *' Sound,'* *' ^eWmbier.” ft is elw esfled oceanonslly the Sskur Nimrod, Cr 
“Nimrod'eroeka** -v. / 

of his vsptliv k is’il^ tapoin Iqr the i ^d e b a y ufe t s i wi ly 

firthoias.-See'-htt^Vofifiiic 

66b ' 
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Natote Which time has portrayed with a trathfulneMPthat will eodvre'; 
the traditioin of the country ascribe the erection of the danttoolh'tb 
Nimrod and Darius, but in the last name we may, perhaps, disoern m 
Median occupation of the city, long after its first foundation, when such 
a work became necessary to confine the receding waters to the eastern 
cHfis, in order that the town should not be insulated from so essentia) 
an article. Appearances on the west bank of the river lead ns to con¬ 
clude that the work was of some extent; and, if we are not mistaken, a 
portion of it will be found extending below the soil as far as a tongue 
from the rocky ridges lying to the WNW.* The opening of the great 
canal from the Zab dates, we presume, from the partial or total destruc¬ 
tion of this work. 

We need not enlarge on the geological features of the tract contained 
in the srcdtld sheet of the vestiges of Assyria. They arc in roost re¬ 
spects similar to those in the locality of Nineveh, excepting that the 
higher ridges west of Mosul, which join the Sinjar groups of rocks, 
abut, with a less easy decline, on the valley of the Tigris in the 
neighbourhood of the Zab. The ridges on either side of this stream, 
indeed, from the Kara Chokhf range to Sinjar, appear mere continua¬ 
tions ; the higher portions separated only in the line of their direction, 
daring the process of cooling, into vertical laminee, while the lower 
undulations thrown oif from them are mere bubbles cropping forth on 
the surface, when the ridges themselves are depressed beneath the 
superstrata, generally of limestone and conglomerate, over the whole 
region. The Tigris, as far as Nimrud, is upheld on its sonthern or 
inferior slope by one of these laminGD, which, acting as a great barrier, 
terminates at Mishrak, a rocky elevation or cape surmounted by three 
conspicuous pealcs when viewed from the north. Here, however, the 
opposition ceases, and both it aAd the Zab have availed themselves 
of the outlet afforded by one of these deep depressions to break 
through the superficial bubbles of the crust, and, after many tortuous 
checks, unite to form one grand stream, coursing silently, but deep, 
through comparatively plain lands, in a more steady course towards 
Babylonia. 

' The effect of this antagonism has, however, operated to widen 
the valley of the river in the struggle of ages; and, likb a^'gmas 
serpent, the more scope it has obtained the wider it .has spread 
'its convolutions. These, sinuous enough in the low seasop, .afn Ipp 

, , I) .tj 

* We bed not like raeane of eroinng the river with our inetniniente to prove whet ^ id* 
veae^, nor would time adwt of the delay in the conatmetion of refte. ^ ^ 

Beme<^Shi|^ ihouat on the aumnut of a lidf^croahiag thsi^hetwesnthslUMrtr 
dhk ff^per Zab. .. . «• k f . i*. t 
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.toDNlMl^fliriho greater pNrt of ihe . valiay. rjlii. ij^o. jpnngi mUng rQ{t tiia 
dasarted beda^ ' and in periods Qf dofidirtha^watarsilikaa vaat^ aaai ayaa 
reacfe tbadeftertad.-abodes whieh); oenturiea ago,, tbep both furniabad 
and protected. Lika the victims of .lHantalusV, cupi. a beaieged people 
in Nimrod-niayi indeedi have perished frpm thirst,in.sight of the fluid 
which, a few months or even days later, inandation bi^aght to their 
very doors. At these times the fine crops. in the valley are swept 
away, and their owners, with the little household- furniture they can 
snatch, accompanied by their families and cattle, beat a precipitate 
retreat. Security is afforded them on the wrecks of the Assyrian 
palaces. In the autumn and early spring, as represented in the map, 
the valley of the Tigris consequently presents a broken surface. Broad 
isolated fields, lying either cultivated or fallow, contrast prettily with 
the excavated hollows left by the receding river. These eshibit pools 
of water interspersed with a dark scrub or broom, the natural product 
of old water-courses; while the rich waving green of the crops, ena¬ 
melled with every variety of wild flower,' now under the light of a 
spring sun,'now lathe shade of a passing cloud, glittering with,the 
early, dew or the passing drops of an April shower,. combine io render 
Nimrud in these months a favourite locality with most men. With the 
nomade and other lovers of Nature, modern or ancient, it must always 
have held a twofold estimation. The .mud hamlets of Naifeh-Dera- 
wish* and Nimrud, as winter abodes of the present ooonpants, infested 
with wild cats, crawling with vermin, and crumbling under the 
wretchedness of construction, show, however, that man alone disfigures 
ascen<^where Nature has ever been bountiful, and where he himself, 
branded as a “ barbarian,” once stood pre-eminent and conspicuous 
enough to excite the admiration of states deeming themselves civilized' 
only after thirty centuries of progress. If “ barbarian ” then, how shall 
we designate him now ? For the ethical speculator, indeed, an ample 
and instructive field la open on the banks of the Tigris; though we 
will not deny a similar theatre exists on the shores of the Thames also. 
Philosophers, sentimentalists, utilitarians, ei hdc ^ems owns, have 
drunk alike of the former as of the latter; yet now,-except in Australia 
and in other rena,ote isles of Oceania, we can nowhere find man so 
attaofaad to thet-zero of. human, happiness, which he has sunk to from 


* Brnwish: ilua name has bMn thought by many a ^boinedan corruption of 

Darius M Dariqnillsh.' It is hot anlikely, conridering that Dam at Darius is Mdittonaliy invested 
with tlH tales and woika of fte nogbboorhood as well as his great prototype Nimr^. Both. 
uamSiNindciBd, may btvO ' * significarion, thoniih us^ as rnSre meaningless epitliets in 

the mouths of igumwt wandn^ of the preset^ day; for, perheps, they are the only 
ld!¥'i£ t9te‘hi&&^ v^ieh Nimritd Boarishiei3'f''lB 

latter as the chief, id the foriher as a secondary eity. 
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the eojoymeitt off'tt'full mniiiire of prosperHyeicIpoirev. > Ambttbu^ 
only of fteedunif Ife ii eontent in hie rage, end'wilt not barter them for 
the eitk and ermine of a ehachled existence; thoogh covetous enougbol 
the latter, if .bte to possess himself of them by 

*' The good old rule .... the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power ; 

And they should keep who can.*' 

We have again wandered a little from the subject in hand, but, 
Bedonin-llke, onr disposition rs to stray from the'direct path to scan 
the expanse around; and in the absence of other interesting objects, we 
may be excused plucking an inviting flower, so long as we delay not 
to extract it by the roots. We will now quit Laya'rd's hut in the plan, 
and direct our steps eastw^^rds, along the margin of the old bed of the 
river, past the mouldering walls of the mud hamlet that has usurped 
the name of the ** mighty hunter Nimrod,” pertaining to the long' 
buried vestiges of the splendid halls beyond; our giride is the high 
pyramid marked 7 in the plan. Before we reach it, however, we are 
sensible of having ^stumbled into a hollow way, fliled from a ravine 
and winter torrent coming from near Tel Agub or Yaknb, north of the 
city. Absorbed as we are in the dark piles before ns, we heed tiot the 
swamp we are wading through, further than to observe, on coming to- 
the margin of the ruins, that the conglomerate of the tertiary rocks 
bounding the east edge of the valley has not only been scarped artifi¬ 
cially, but is also well worn by the water-attrition of a long period. 
The conclusion at once is, that the Tigris itself flowed here at< a very 
remote time, and this is further confirmed by the continuation^of the 
bed, and a well-marked water-line or beach, as far sooth as Tel 
Chimeh. This bed now receives only the winter contributions from the 
ravine north, and the Shor Derreh rivulet south of the city, which 
latter, wiTen Nimrud was in a flourishing condition, we ate led to 
believe, had its debouchure lower down, on the line of the embank¬ 
ment of the great canal, where we see the opening below the Isotated 
undulation south of the eastern suburbs. This isolated piece of'fr)Ck 
soil appears, indeed, from the debris of buildings upbhi it, and frotd'its 
singular conformation, to have been connected originally brith the' rock 
undulations on which the city was first designed ; the 
roent that we now see separating them having beeb fcribisd b^#e 
oothbined back-water action or eddies of fbe'Tigris, mid tbC^prdilsN^ 
and pelwoia^fons from the Shor Derreh in the Hipsd uf ages. 

brekan and incomplete td the aoalhrioolt,cmtltti}lj^li4fllN^9i<^ 

, t^Hilll^ilations bad been swept,away by 

character of the xsountry is the same; VhfWs 
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•oiMMii'tl Jiolglii of tirelitj^ oodc thirt|c fftoi obotMlio ftlkjr 

oC<tbie fiver’wfMre it ohota^oo it, but more 4iettBt an4Qktioii»fit04o •« 
ekfaliaoof eighty ao4 tiiaety ieetr'cnlmiaeHog ia etUlbighet pointer 
about five and a half tnllee north of $e}amiyeb« * 

Breaking through the crops or tertiary bubbles there bordering the 
valley to the east, the chief stream is the Sbor Derreh rivulet, emanating 
from springs in the hill of Mar Daniel. At seasons it is quite dry in 
the lower part, owing to the water being turned on to the upper plains 
for irrigation, but in the winter and spring the torrents come down with 
great violence. The same may be said of the next, an inferior rill* 
coming from the plains and undulations north of Tel Yakub. They 
are both lost in the •valley of the Tigris, at points separated only by a 
mile and a half of undulating land. 

The tongue at the end of this has been selected for the site of Nimrud, 
the second, as we deem, in rank of the Assyrian cities. Compared 
with the capital Nineveh, it is insignificant in size, though equal in 
interest, as the mine from whence England, by the exertions of Layard, 
has obtained her principal monuments of a people previously looming 
as shadows only in the mist of history. What remains of the enceinte 
of Nimrud occupies an area of a little less than a thousand acres. The 
northern half of the city only appear** to have been protected by a regu* 
lar wall, which is still traceable; but, unlike similar structures at 
Nineveh, they could not have been remarkable for great altitude or 
dimensions. The noble water*defences of the capital are wanting too 
to this city, it being surrounded on the north side by a mere moat of no 
great extent, apparently fed by the damming up of the Tel Yakub 
ravine to the north, the waters of which being subsequently led into the 
ditch at the north*east angle of the city, thus connecting them with the 
Sbor Derreh stream on the east, and the Tigris to the west, when it 
flowed past the platform of the palaces, then, as we infer from appear¬ 
ances, erected on the margin of that stream. The more prominent and 
regnlar walls of the city are as near as possible in the direction of the 
trao cardinal points; the northern one having an outwork or projecting 
buUreasf jnst midway of its length. Gates appear to have been situat¬ 
ed at uncertain Intervals in the wall. They will be best seen by 
lefernnoe to Uta pUltt as also will the broken and irregular alignments 
of tk§ cUy to tbq ^oth, a great part of which is seemingly wanting, 
being,W* ywept away by the combined action of the rivulet 

and^bfl fiver, In Ihe preceding paragraph. As at Ninevqb, 

It tMtk* We oMdd get so fixed seiiM for k, ft hsrisg stllsa^ 

•eNSiwsf iydtseyilMbfklblfsM > » ^ » 
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the interior displays no evidence of buildings beyond a reddish hue of 
pulverised brick imparted to the surface of the undulations, urhioh are 
higher than the walls beyond, though in the north-west angle we 
thought the affgnments of houses were traceable in the soil. The 
plough has, however, done its work he^e also, for the mansions'of rich 
and poor, if they ever existed within, are alike levelled, nor are the 
stately temples of its rulers left unfurrowed ; the coulter and share, 
aided by the atmosphere, having, indeed, atomized every structure ex¬ 
posed to their action; and where the cypress should stand as the fitter 
emblem of their sepulture beneath, we find its place usurped by the 
waving richness of spring crops. 

Though now occupying the extreme south -west corner of Nimrud, 
the platform enshrining the temples and halls of its kings appears 
anciently to have held a mdro central position with regard to the sur¬ 
rounding town, then extending, as we have surmised, much further to 
the south. Be this as it may, the platform surrounds all that is, now 
attractive onlhe spot, and once contained the trophies that now adorn 
the Assyrian halls of our Museum. The four palaces from whence 
these were extracted occupy the west face and south-east corner of this 
platform, which is an irregular parallelogram in shape, the north side 
being somewhat shorter than the southern ; it encloses an area of sixty 
acres. Layard has named the interior palaces, the north-west, the cen¬ 
tral, the south-west, and south-east edifices, which nomenclature we 
have retained 'as appropriate.* Encircled by a much-worn parapet 
rising at present a few feet above the platform within, they form 
of themselves a separate enclosure inside the city wall. On the 
north-west corner of this, where it is connected with the latter, is 
erected the Great Pyramid that looms so conspicuously over the 
Assyrian plains. It rises 133 feet above the low autumnal level of the 
Tigris, and about 60 feet above the platform of the palaces.f Recent 
excavations have shown the pile as based upon a rectangular plinth of 
brickwork, aligned in the direction of the cardinal points, and faced with 
finely cut blocks of limestone, having recesses in the sides at regular 
intervals, and a semi-circular bastion projecting in the centre of the north 
wall, much in the same way as the buttress described in the enceinte of 
the city. Above ,the base it is composed of sun-dried briolcs; its apex, 
worn'down as it is at present, rose doubtless to a much greater eleva* 

. , \ K 

* Deep ravines separate the apartments on the west and south fiuK of the enclosure. 
torrents of centuries, coursing firm the summit of the mounds to the plain, have in a jpeat 
meMu^^defined their extent. . *1 

,t'^|;l^,elsva^lon» W*y he a little ia error, firom the causes ^e^yiqna,p« 4 ^^ 

8wK mde it 1441 feet, but he had nqt instruments mth him for any.aocafite ipasii^nff^ 

** Kurdistan and Nineveh,” vol. ii. chap. xvui. p. 132. 
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tian. Tbe cramt|}B(il 

ed the bac« in the hpff 4H»riy^i9idifef«jt^ 4tf 

pyramidal form, stiU faijiUy,trepfBhip founded^ oudiop oCiiihe 

mass). No remaiaa have yet beeiji fopod widiili<tl>ie eid)[(olar atraeliofe^ 
althoagh evideotly designed Ibr a special purpose^aiid setTaieed as tJie 
creation of fancy alone. Shut out as the Nimrud palaces are from the 
other Assyrian positions in the neighboarjhiood by iuterveniag undula¬ 
tions of some altitude* we are disposed to view its erection simply as a 
tower of communication, whence alarm or religious observances might 
be either signalled or seen from a distance around. The whole plain to 
the foot of the mountains is distinctly visible on a clear day from its 
summit, but a few feet lower down all is bid by the contiguous land. It 
is only reasonable, therefore, to refer its elevation to a specific object 
such as this, without seeking to identify it with the Busta Nini, 
placed by ancient writers in several localities of Asia Minor.* From 
the absence of such a monument in the capital, while we witness 

* 

* Were Ninus entombed in Nineveh at all, we ihould perhaps seek to identify the site of 
bis mausolenm with that venerated at present as the last re*ting>plaee of the prophet Jonah, 
firom the simple fact of the first Cbnstian fathers not recognising the grave as that of the 
missionaiy of Nineveh. Yet doubtless a grave existed there, and we may infer a more than 
common grave, from the fixed and unswerving bigotry of all onentala ui receiving, in this 
respect, what has traditionally descended from age to age; nor is it likely that early Mahome- 
keen in inquiry on matters of this nature, and doubly prejudiced, as they were, against 
Christian ediflcea, would blindly accept a Christian chapel, perhaps decorated with the hated 
CT»blenis of their fiuth, as the sepulchre of Jonah, unless a tomb invested with necxologieal 
honours from a remote period rendered the spot, in their eyes^,worthy of memorial and p^- 
servation. Rich, who took great interest in such subjects, spent much time in inquiiy during a 
residence in the neighbourhood, and he states that the Christians distiiictiy deny Jonah’s 
burial on this spot (Kurdistan and Nineveh, vol. ii. chap. xiii. p. 32); and in this respect most 
authors agree with them, placing his tomb at Oatli>hepher and lyre in Palestine, the pseudo- 
Epipbonius even allotting a portion of the cemetery of CenezoBus to the reoepti<m of the 
prophet’s body. See De VUts Proph. and the Paschal Cfaron., quoted by Kitto. The 
Christians had, however, a sort of hermitage on the site of the present tomb. This hermitage, 
only to Jonah, in Christian veneration for his misrion to Nmeveh, may haveb^ 
erected near the prininpal feature of the Necropolis, generally, from the senctity rttadied to 
the dsnd, the loot memorial irf a cify. Its posUaon on this might be regarded in keeping with 
the of im edifice raised by mistere ptety and enthusiasmi and, mi the Mabomedan 

invasion, a pardonable deceit connecting the chapel and the grave, while it preserved both 
from min, may' ^vd originated and perpetuated an error which renders the site a noli m« 
tai^s^ peUtioli to 'Bm i^ade of the aSitiqpfariait. Could we eonvinee the ’Ulema of sneh an 
eurar^imd'poiiitont the psqihetrs grave to tiiem in Palestine, Islam crediilify, partakiDg more 
of superstitioa'than raspeet, mightdeem tiie work a charitable one which separated the cotrapt 
reliea of their isce fteih the remaine of a heathen and proserihed people; a little money 
would then {kit ne in poieeheion of the myeterione contents of the mound. Since the above 
wee written we heard ef operations having been eommeneed by the ’IVirks themselves, dhd on 
e tn eiB teM idnte*^cdfe^’spcdlmens of Assyrian seiifytiiiooii^elcitelirifii 
the flnmdatlQiis of the mf^f^eed efthe prophet. 
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stmilftr onei on a smaller scale spread over the wbnle' o<mtttr 3 r|‘' wi* alts 
Inelined to view it as a religious erection of a later dynasty af-a timtS 
when the practice of the early Persians, « who made tlieir< altatfls *tba 
high places of earth o*er-gazing mountains/* first tame into voguif^ 
The sacred fire blazing from Its summit might have conveyed the sigaat 
of sacrifice or prayer to all similar positions around, answering in the 
latter respect to the minarets of Islamism in our own day. Becent tk- 
Cavntinns have shown too that it served for other national purposes; it 
having borne on its south face a grand tablet commemorative of a series 
of events recorded on a single stone, perhaps of thirty tons in weight. 
Thrown down from its position, it now lies in fragments at the foot of 
the pile between the north-west palace and an adjoining apartment, 
which, to distinguish it, is named “ the Temple of Mars*’in the plan 
before ns. But whatever cause may be assigned as the origin of this 
singular monument, it has served as an attractive object on the plains 
of Assyria for many ages past. As a ruin it excited the attention of 
Layard and^Rich in the present century, as it did that of Xenophon 
upwards of three hundred years before the birth of Christ. He names 
it Larissa; and from his description it would appear that the masonry 
of the base, so lately exposed again, was then conspicuous, though it 
could scarcely have been more perfect than it is now. Nimrud 
indeed, in every phase of its singular history, is pregnant with interest 
to the European, whether in connection with the footprints of the 
indomitable Ten Thousand, or in relation to its own previous career of 
glory and renown. Invested with local traditions, the long winter night 
of the Arab is enlivened too by their relation; and, though he is not 
over-critical in regard to the truth of the narrative, he is as much inter¬ 
ested in his subject as the most ardent philosopher of our schools. 

In the superficial sketch represented by our plan there is little else 
attractive in the ruins of Nimrud. The palaces, buried in the interior 
platform, have been minutely described in Layard’s interesting pages. 
We saw them under the disadvantages attendant on the preservation 
of the sculptures; for they had been but partially cleared again of the 
rubbish heaped over them on Layard*s departure. We saw enough, 
however, to satisfy an ample curiosity, and only regretted that the 
brief time at our disposal from other active duties would not admit of 
detailed plans being made of the interior on a large scale. These would 


require a long residence on- the spot, and, moreover, to effect them, the 
halls and temples must be laid bare again, at an expense perhaps in¬ 


commensurate with the object in view. The eastern suburb appears to 
Itft^lwed'formed after the modelling of the originul touro. Its 

Mghty-tlnee feet sSove the level of the plahi. I em led toh^eve theeS'endifeiiOSt 


were aomrhow cennerted with the renal from the Zeh. Perhape the water vrai raiad^hy 
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Oil Uie tioiitb> udoi higfaor thiuiv the of ^imrud, though jowev 

than thu greal pyramid* v^onld eaem tovoavet other monameiits of the 
period; and, indeed* were exeavations nudertaken on a grander ioale, 
under an able taperintandeot, we should .^OQbtless derive as much 
material as arohssologists could ever expect jto possess, or, indeed, as 
the nation at large could desire. 

There are, moreover, other positions contiguous to Nimmd which 
would yield similar relics; one of which, under the modern name of 
Selamiyeh, that of an Arab village of an early Mahometlan era, occu* 
pies a portion of Sheet II. of our Vestiges of Assyria. Now only a 
miserable hamlet, it was of considerable importance, even in the better 
days of Islam, the oriental geographers, in a confused manner, identify* 
ing the site with Athur or Assyria.* 

But without these notices, we could not fail to recognise the crumbled 
and almost obliterated walls as the structures of a synchronous period 
with Nimrod and Nineveh. Their remains enclose an area, at present, 
of four hundred and ten acres; but part of'the city, at no lime of very 
great extent, has been swept away by the Tigris, or severed from its 
precipitous position by the shock of an earthquake. The alignments 
of the south*west face, pow on the edge of the cliffs, washed at times 
by the Tigris, extended further to the west while the city was in exist* 
ence, and the north-west wall, meeting it from a northerly direction, 
formed a right angle overlooking the stream. This angle, and all that 
stood upon it, have long since disappeared in the flood ; but under the 
debris of more recent edifices, forming high mounds iu the interior, w'e 
might be certain of meeting with Assyrian monuments, aS/ we have 
done at other places.f The soil, indeed, cannot be scraped even with¬ 
out exposing long-covered buildings, the materials of which are promi¬ 
nent also in the sections of the ravines passing through the city. Similar 
ravines confine the cit^ on the north and south; the former having 
warm springs, like the Shor Dexreh, in its bed, that emit petroleum, 
and, at the same time, aid other sources in tainting the otherwise pure 
air of the locality with fumes of sulphuretted hydrogen, which, in a 
dense state of the atmosphere, lie sufficiently low to infect the whole 
plain. An alkaline clay, much prized in the baths of Mosul and by 
the Arab females of the neighbourhood, abounds too in the banks of this 
ravine. 

emtei hen for the minily of fiio western pelsees, on the greet ^sm heing ruptnied 
by the flood. 

* T^ttt, ia el^Buldan j end Abulfede, under the heed of AmIU. 

t A frmi^of e ine cyhiito,^beeriiig e geneelogicel meenption, wae obteined et Sfle- 
miyeh. ‘^<KaS§l^-st|j^piBd ^tfa e n»w fbnn of neme, end e stone wkh etedldiitag 
IiQei,offtiofliewbet,iadB4'|iai>mnired|koin,tbeviUege, beipeehytoo, emineef entifeifiet 
notyetexenuned. « < 

♦'675 
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We have no more to offer on the subject of NiiQra4> 
having already said too much. The present aspe^oi of the epot'^fg, 
however, suggested ideas which, though in some mef{inre 
our subject, we have ventured to pen, to relieve the .dryness of geogra* 
phical narrative; and, in the accompanying plan, have endeavouted to 
delineate the features of the locality as faithfully as we are able. To 
the enterprising explorer of the region, as a competent judge of l^s 
merits, and as a small token of the interest we have taken in his career 
and discoveries for the last twelve years, we inscribe Sheet II.* of the 
Vestiges of Assyria, feeling assured ot^he approval of the Government 
of India, under whose authority the survey was made during the last 
spring. ' 

Narrative op the Nineveh Survey. 

We have now done with the more-known vestiges of ancient Assyria, 
and those who require other detailed features of the region included in 
Sheet 111. must follow us in the narrative of the survey, where*occasional 
particulars of its modern aspect will be found interspersed among the 
notices of our daily proceedings. These are recorded only as an 
estimate of the pains taken to render the work as perfect as possible 
in the short interim allotted to onr labours. 

Tips East India Company, ever the liberal patrons of science, at the 
request of the trustees of our national museum, caused the survey'to be 
made. More pressing duties, however, prevented its accornplishment 
at an earlier period than the last spring, when we set out from Baghdad 
on our errand, with the instruments and party necessary to the under* 
taking. We were at a loss, however, for an psistant, until Dr. 
Ffyslop, with the sanction of Colonel Rawlinson, generously, offered 
his aid for the purpose; and through his active exertions in t|ie 6eld 
we are mainly indebted to the completion of the survey, for our iime 
was very limited indeed. To his zeal in the department, the Flora -of 
the Nineveh region will be known. We will not forestall bis obser¬ 
vations on this head, but acknowledge his ready compliance with onr 
views with the thanks it deserves. 

To ascertain the meridian distance of the region we were preceding 
to from Baghdad, it was necessary to make a carayan journey.by.„eajity 
stages, to give full effect to the performance of the ebrotnomotefs, 
which, excellent instruments by Dent, we btd with us. They lu^fd 
admirably on the way, and gave results when compared 
fajly adjusted dead-reckoning from.day to day,,as creditable to.,^heir 
n^eljeuoe as j^^jrrojborative of the cajre with whiqh. they^.bgdi 

The daily,. ljrayer8^^,^qdo.,«p. 

1 * QasplaiMfcskofonethousiBdfflettoniiDeb.'' 



'#tffei th« dbnemtidnt tbken, are etbbodied in ibt Ap}>eri* 

Tt will kudlce'trere'^to record that the great mioaret of Moiiil, In 
iatilade'36*i^0'l6' iittrth, baa a meridian di%tanee of 1* Wait 6f 

Baghdad; a quantity Which eatinot be far from the troth, 'fho other 
obaervations on the joarney wilt form the basis of another, map, that of 
the great military road between the modern capitals of Assyria ahd 
Irak, now under constrnction, and continued as leisure Will permit. 
We therefore abandon the records of this part of our journey for atime, 
and open our notebook at the Upper Zab, which strearll u'e reached in 
thirteen days from Baghdad. ' 

Here We experienced the first' great delay we had met with, for it 
oeonpied from 2 f. m. on the preceding day until the morning of the 
next to cross the stream by the frail and diminutive rafts worked by 
the villagers of the two Kellaks, who are a mixed people of Yexidis 
and Boht Kurds, cantankerous enough in the exercise of their vocations 
as ferrymen across the stream. 

Such delay the traveller experiences on the great post road of 
Turkey, and, if all else were satisfactory, this fact alone augurs ill of 
(he administration. ' Though we did not get dinner until midnight, We 
must cease grumbling, to admire the pretty scene open to us at sun¬ 
rise, such as is presented by gentle pastures, sloping to the banks of 
the stream, and covered with the flocks and first lambkins oftlia sea¬ 
son, frisking around the black tents of the shepherds, which dot the 
emerald carpet spread by Nature on the'bapks of the Zab. Ascending 
the tongue lying between it and the Ghazr-Sn we see the great plain 
of Shemamek, bonnded by the Kara-chokh hills, dotted with the 
tumuli of former jraces, on the left of the Zab. To the west, beyond 
the meeting of the Qhazr, the view is interrupted by the ridges from 
the Jebel Maklnb and Ayn-es-Safra, shutting out the great Nineveh 
plain; We observe, however, a conical pile, just capping above the 
ridge, and are told it is Kereralis, a structure of an unknown age and 
people. This glimpse of a past generation increases an anxiety for a 
'neater Inspection; but we.descend into the glen pf the Ghaza by an 
easy decline, and find ourselves shut out from all beyond it. Here an 
ancient tumnlns, called Tel Aswad by the Arabs, and Minkubi by 
’KiCb, points perhaps to the position of a keep that anciently guarded 
' the ^ibrd 'of the Ohazr, which stream becomes at times a fractious 
^to^rcnt, quite imp^sable to caravans. When we passed it was 
bMwHfi^ over pebbly beds in diffafent channels. 

We'bad tb make a long detour in search of the most shallow plaeea,. 
tii^eai^mqfeiiigIncidents were derived from the alarmoroof fliffl* 
ii8, witbtbeii^ ctotbea dm np to the chin, they 
stem the tefrent... .An ^honr.bfonglit us on the levt^Uof the midges to the 
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we^t, and the, Nj^a^veh babiiationS) and aingnJaie 

a), once spread, out before us; but tbe capitals still lay hid behind itba^. 
undulations which border the Tigris to tbe east. . Here l^e green mesO* 
dows of the insecure tracts are exchanged for tha ridge and farrow; 
peotiHaritieB of tilled land, interspersed with the hamlets of a^compai^ 
ratively civilised people, which, pleasing enough in the prospects they 
hold out -to the owners, afford at this season but a dull track for the 
traveller, especially when softened by the moisture of constant rains: 
The pace is thus a heavy one to the city, and is much lengthened, for 
the upper way has to be kept nefir the base of the isolated hill of 
AyU’CS'Safra, which has on its summit the remains of a rChristian 
church, dedicated to Mar Daniel, a venerable pastor of an early Chris¬ 
tian period. The hill is sometimes known by the latter name, but the 
former, “ the bile fountain,” is its real appellation, derived from a 
sulphur spring at its base, which is said to possess remedial proper¬ 
ties in hepatic derangements of the system. Birtullah is next passed, 
which we are informed is a Christian village. This boasts of a stone 
house, that had been a few years ago the pretty mansion of a Mosul 
Pacha; and an oblong building of stone, on the east of the hamlet, is 
pointed out as the church dedicated to the Virgin, who, with the Syrians, 
Jacobites, and Chaldean Catholics in all this tract, has even a higher 
veneration than is accorded to her by similar sects in the West. But 
we must pass on, as a drizzling rain is urging us to shelter ourselves ih 
the city, and besides shuts out the .features in the landscape around. 
We shall, however, pass them again; in the mean time we ascend the 
undulations near the hamlet Kojak, and, for the first time, see the Tigris 
again, since quitting it at Baghdad. On the west of it the domes and 
minarets of Mosul are dimly visible through a drizzling mist, and pros¬ 
trate before us are the walls of the celebrated city whose history but a 
short time.ago lay buried in the piles on either hand. We sweep past 
the white, tomb, which bears the name of the missionary of Nineveh, 
erected on the summit of one of them; and, ere the reverie we have 
fallen into is well commenced, it is broken again by the clattering of our 
cattle’s feet over the boards of the floating bridge which connects thsi, 
living city with the dead. Thus, fairly in tbe mnddy streets of .Moeul„;. 
we add to tbe bustle and animation which prevail, even on such a. 
miserable wet day. We were, however,' soon honsed in tbe comfort^le.. 
roon^ of the, lady* whose hospitality is so generously dispensed ath|ijp»sal,^ , 
and,at her table were introdnoed ^o two of the memb^rsf of,the eomtaiSf' 
sion^yei^, fO;ex|>lore.the anitiqnjitinn of,Mesopotamia ,by'tba Govern-- 

|ha .'fealvi^, Colonel apd:; dtPr: 

lud^ty of pnr..ftieAd',l4iya(d, diese -h9arn«d<soea»r,^»w|il» .w^.fearj(|l|ld>^i 
* Mn. lUiMin. t Meiiri. Freniel snd Oppeirt. ’ 
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foretf^lid. thd etenitag * we inspected die'^dld 
meik» vases,' gold eatings, necklace, and other enrioas ireliifs daily 
obtained from Koiycinjik, as well as a v|8t amount of written tableti^ 
lying stored for transmission to EngFand. There was also a gold coin 
of Tiberias Cmsar, found near a tomb; a relic, doubtless, of Roman 
occupation. 

For the three subsequent days we were prisoners, as it were, in hfosul. 
It rained incessantly day and night, and though nothing could 5e 
attempted in the field, our route from Baghdad was well calculated and 
protracted within doors. With a limited time only, it was necessary to 
do something; and on March 12th we accordingly moved out, in defiance 
of the wet, and pitched our camp in the swamp at the foot of the Koi- 
yonjik mound. Colonel Rawlinson had joined us the day before, on a 
tour of inspection of the work now in progress by excavating parties. 
The 13th, however, gave promise of amendment in the weather, and, 
as soon as the ground was fairly dry, the base for future operations 
was measured, and piles, where needed for triangulation, were 
erected in the neighbourhood. Angles, too, were taken at the principal 
points, and the heights of the mounds of Nebbi Yunus and Koiyunjik 
ascertained. 

The next day, being Sunday, the people rested, but we were com¬ 
pelled to proceed with the construction of the map, or, with the short 
time at our disposal, coupled with the wet weather, we should never 
complete the work in hand. The latitude p£ our principal position 
was well ascertained to-day, by the sun’s favouring us for a while, and 
the azimuths for meridian values were procured also. Thus we had 
fairly commenced; and while our labours were in progress on and 
around the mound, the French artists attached to M. Fresnel’s party 
were occupied in sketching the sculptures. 

March 15tk ; daybreak .—^We were on the mound of Koiyunjik, and 
managed to procure the first round of good angles, it being a brilliant 
clear morning. These enabled ten principal positions to be calculated 
and plotted on the map, and by the time these were finished the hour 
was convenient for corroborating the latitude of the previous day. 
This differed but one second from that of yesterday, and was thus far 
satisfactory. While this was in operation, the French consul, M. Place, 
made a visit to the camp from Khorsabad, which he is still excavating 
with bur little sutooess. Colonel Rawlinson had, boU^ever, gone to^ ' 
visit the' Pacha, and in the afternoon we traced in the whole of thef> 
western wall bf 'Nineveh south of the Kbosr, measuring it and 
curves'vrith tf* Chain'tite whole'way. From its contour it ' 

the fi</t^ed^long rit, into the position it ndw holds settitk 

of die city. < , * * . I ^ ‘ " 
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’ Marth 16M.*^Th($ gretA monnd of Koiyanjik wm 
the base vritb the chain. The bed of a stream to the hdsthi 
present channel of the Khosr to the east, show that It was 
a stream of water, and appearances suggest its having been led in f^m 
Ihe Dorth*east angle of the city wail. .There is a dried>«up weH inear 
the mill of Armushiyeh, where the stream seems to have 'bifnreated 
In olden times. This work was placed on the map' in the forenoon, 
and the la4itude was agkin ascertained, but 4* less than yesterday. 
In the afternoon the northern alignment of the walls of NineYeh-wefre 
traced in their rectangular form, and the dtbris of edifices within 
marks the principal ones as having existed there. Vfsted the north 
gateway, which we designated “ the porch of bulls.*’ The hiound on 
its eastern side has been opened by Layard, and the interior exposes a 
magnificent sight to those entering suddenly from without, for colossal 
bulls of an excellent form, with human heads crowned with the 
peculiar tiara of Koiyunjik, stand in grim and stately majesty in the 
depth of the caverns of the wall. These are unfinished, as if the 
sculptor had suddenly dropped his chisel and fled In alarm. Most of 
our party were inclined to take the same course, and, certainly, an 
indescribable feeling of awe seems to creep over one while contem* 
plating the groups in the mysterious position they occupy. Our Arabs 
christe'ned them Jemas, or “ buffaloes,** being the animals they are 
acquainted w'ith as most resembling them in size. From this position 
the wall was^carried over the natural rock ridges of the country ; and a 
little beyond the highest part w^e observed the spur to have been cut 
through te form a moat for the protection of the north side of the city, 
in connection with the works of a similar kind on the east face. The 
survey to*day was completed as far as the Khosr’s passage through the 
east wall, the height of which Was ascertained as given in the general 
sketch; Returning to the camp along the Khosr’s course we suddenly 
came upon a party of young girls, who had selected a nook of the stream 
to bathe in out of the direction of the usual roads. Like water-nymphs, 
some (lived, while others hid themselves, as they thought, from view, by 
assuming a crouching attitude with their hands concealing the face, 
like the ostrich imagining itself hidden when itself blind to exterior 
objects around. It is evident they had not anticipated the prying eye 
bf the surveyor so close to them, for their clothes were at a diafanee and 
could not be reached without a greater exposure, so they quietly'tnain* 
tSained their attitude, and the laughing of those swimming in the wafer 
the enjoyment afforded by the discomfiture of^their compahibiis. 
a'jmtty sij^ however; and the water streaming'frbrti tbef^ foiig 
' JiUy bkir^owtr their Ikir and supple figures^ glistening wCf 
ing sun, offered a feature of modern Naiads such as is seldom itelf,' dnd, 
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defieieiiiJii. Ike kumaa groups. repTr«eiiti#. m the 
BlN^ieut kails in tbeir,.«ioipi(7* Tkose Assyrians, we luspeeV werj|>a 
iealous and crusty .raw,, or they would have favoured us wUk few 
full-length specimens of their ** womankind.” 

March 17^^.T<-Operatlons were continued around the mound of Nebbi 
Yunns, and its entire circumference meaHured with the chain, to the 
amusement of the villagers who inhabit the modern buildings-eontigu* 
'Otts to the tomb of Jonah. They offered, however, no molestation; and 
a loquacious Syed,-after assuring us on his own authority that Nineveh 
in reality stood here, volunteered a mass of information quite foreign to 
that sought; but be pointed out an old course of the Khosr, contiguons 
to the west wall of Nineveh, which we subsequently traced to the 
deserted bridge of three arches standing on the plain; showing that 
this rivulet changed its coarse to its present outlet into the Tigris not 
very long ago. After breakfasting at the camp and placing the morn¬ 
ing’s work upon paper, we proceeded to the east wall, south of the 
Khosr, where we left off yesterday, and traced it to-day as far as the 
conspicuous mounds which rise high above the wall where cot through 
by the Keremlis road. Here parties were employed extracting the 
finely-cut blocks of stone which seem to form the base of the moral de¬ 
fences of Nineveh. These bear mostly a cuneiform legend of a line or 
two only. The examination of the various fosses that defended the 
capital occupied the afternoon. They are certainly well designed for 
their purpose, and, when the dams were properly attended to, mast have 
surrounded the capital with a triple belt of water in this part, or, 
when necessary, isolated it altogether from the contiguons country, in 
the midst of a large lake. Other stations were taken up to-day ou the 
hill of Arhachiyeh for extending the triangulation. We bad from this 
a full view of the plain as far as Kho|sabad. The shady green slopes 
of the ancient tumuli contrasted with the lively verdure of the fields, 
and the white tomb and mud structures of the present population, in a 
remarkable and pretty manner, rendered the severaU objects very 
distinct in the telescopes of our theodolites, though we experienced 
much difficulty in naming them for angular values from the stupidity of 
our guides. On our return, as night set in, we suddenly missed one of 
our party, as if he had been spirited away. We scurried over the plain 
and ascended the dikes in every direction without success ; and while 
bewildered and alarmed at bis abrupt disappearance at that hour, fie 
stoqd at our. feet lathe grey dusk and silence of evening as if.ljy 
edebantment. We had forgotten the little grotto of Demlamajeb ab4 
tkp. pure i water of Tfalsbe’s fountain commemorated by Bicbv.v Pff 
bad ^not; and, being thirsty, after the day’sja|>|ij|t|^4^ 
bad' dfbPP^ suddenly into the,deep trench where it enists,ci nnknown 
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to. the party preceding him, and, to onr relief, as snddeill|'^ emeigid 
again when we were in real alarm for hie safety. The night threateaed 
to be a wet one, and the clouds, acouranlafing in heavy masses onvehe 
Kurdistan hills, sugared ill for our operations^on the morrow. 'W e 
found on onr arrival at the tents a company of dancing boy's preparing 
for our amusement; but, being able to dispense with the disgusting 
performances of this class of Turkish hybrids, they were dismissed, 
much to the chagrin of themselves and their native admirers. 

March IBt/i.—The circuit of the ancient city was completed by 
measuring the walls in the south-east quarter to the dam, the remains 
of wiiich are yet visible in the bed of the Tigris, on the south of the city. 
Yaremjeh, an ancient pile, was visited, and its position ascertained from 
angles on its summit. These, too, extend onr triangulation to the east 
and south-east. The pile itself has been washed by the Tigris many 
centuries back, and may, indeed, occasionally, in periods of inundation, 
still stand in the flood. Half of it has been swept away, exposing a 
section in which pottery and large limestone slabs form alternate strata 
with about eight feet of earth. The artificial portion is quite distinct 
from the marl and loam formation of the original cliff it reposes on, and 
puzzled os much in conjectures relative to its construction and use. 
Rich says the natives regard it as the “potteries of Nineveh,” suggested 
to them, doubtless, by the quantity of urns imbedded in the soil, which, 
however, led us to conclude its origin was owing to the use of the site 
during a long period as a Necropolis for the dead, as at present. The 
top is covered with graves and tombs; and a village of the name stands 
on the neck connecting it with the cliff, formed by the wash of the Tigris 
in a remote period. The margin of the river, its islands and sand¬ 
banks, were traced on onr way back to camp. 

March 19M.—The storm that had been impending the last twenty- 
four hours burst dn us last night, and before morning onr camp and 
the village of Armushiyeh were as isolated positions in a “ Slough uf 
Despond.” The heavy squalls threatened to blow the tent down, and 
it required all our ingenuity to sleep within the compass of an umbreila 
spread out to shelter us from the drippings from the roof. It waaim- 
possible to map in such a damp atmosphere. We, therefore, betook 
ourselves to the saddle, and the day partially clearing enabled nS to 
transfer the northern plain, with its villages and river face, to the map. 
On this many edifices doubtless stood in an Assyrian age; for the pm’ 
sent villages of Ba-Aowireb, Beysan, Reshidlyeh, Sherif Khan, atad 
Gubbeh* are known to have relics of the times thickly spread in the 
soil cqw.which they are huilt. The monastery of tHr 

smtudkmt a distance, like a castellated mansion of the Crasadlt'4triil^dn 
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ao.RnoieQt {.qijniulu^; and the portion of a quadrangle a little louth of 
14 near thp elevated ridgesi points to an Assyrian position half swept 
off by the floods. The mound at Shcrif-khan, or Sheri Khan as it 
is now oorrnptcdi has proved to be a temple of Sennacherib’s, and 
, the rerqains of a fine canal on the east of it would seem formerly 
to have led the waters of the Tigris to Nineveh after it was aban* 
doned by the stream. A fine cylinder, some valuable tablets, and 
other curious trifles have been found here, but no sculptures that 
we know of. « 

We were caught in a heavy thunder-storm, and had to take shelter 
in the village of Beysan, where wc wore invited into a smoke-begritned 
hovel, destitute of conveniences of every kind. It was evident the 
inmates cared for nothing but mere animal existence; and as wc arc 
by no means particular, we lit our pipes and listened to the conversation 
of the groups which soon assembled around. A Baghdad pundit as¬ 
tonished the community with his talcs, fully believed by the ignorant 
and unwashed villagers of this district. A Suni himself, his sarcasms 
were particularly levelled against the Sbiah«, whom he accused of every 
crime against God and man, confounding them in his category of 
infidels with the singular classes who form the population of Resbidiyeh 
and Sherif-khan. These villagers arc of the Ila Ilahi persuasion, or, as 
they are named here, Cheragli Sunderans, or “ extinguishers of light,” 
from their religious ceremonies being mysteriously conducted in the 
dark, and hence are attributed to them the orgies which are said to have 
been enacted on the festivals of Venus, both in Greece and Babylonia. 
The license that is said to pertain among<»t them we are not prepared 
to deny; we believe it, however, to be much exaggerated by those not 
admitted to their observances, which exclude all other sects. They 
are an inoflensive people, and, while tenacious of the intrusion of others 
on their belief, they readily enough cloak their true religion by the 
profession of Mahomedanism, perhaps dreading the persecutions which 
they have been too often subjected to. We shall allude to them again 
presently, and in the mean time hasten back to our camp, having been 
debarred visiting their villages by the furious squall which lasted for 
two hours, in which hailstones, formed of transparent crystals of ice 
on the outside, had, as a nucleus, a pellet of snow within. We had 
never witnessed them of such a size, the largest which we measured 
being an inch and a half in diameter. Our horses, exposed as they 
were, became frantic with the pelting they received, and tried hard 
to break away; one, indeed, succeeded in doing so, and scoured 
through the swampy loam of the plain as if wild with torture,and 
affright. 

The next day was one of pitiless rain, accompanied by heavy gusts 
68b 
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of wind; and, as nothing could bo accomplished in farlberajie0-.of 4hiS 
survey, we devoted it to exploring in the bowels of Koiyaflijk« in, the 
vaults and temples of which wc were, in some measure^ sbaj^erodl 
from the down^pour above, though our progress was, traMIko, thraogji 
the drains below. We ‘.were greatly entertained, however, with. the. 
scones opened to our view. The galleries from ball to hall, tunnelled 
out by Layard, exhibit sculptured bas-reliefs on all sides< We see the 
mode of transporting the colossal bulls from place to place by the Assy*> 
rians, and the orderllf march of their armies, in whioh the various corps 
are distinguished by peculiar equipments of arms-and dress. Descrip* 
live scenery of the country passed through is detailed with a minute 
regard to local features, and the animal and vegetable productions are 
delineated on the shores, or in the rivers and seas adjacent to the line of 
march. Here are crabs, fish',*and tortoises; land and aquatic birds, and 
a variety of trees and shrubs, either spread on the plain, or covering the 
sides of the hill^paths, in the branches of which are perched the neste 
niid younglings of the feathered tribe, craving for food, or essaying a 
(light on their own account, in the true fashion of nature. The en¬ 
trances to the halls arc guarded by colossal bulls, and watched over by 
various deini-gods in the Assyrian mythology, of which the .biped 
merman or mermaid is the most genteel, habited as it is in a scply robe,,, 
terminating in a fin-tailed skirt of great elegance and propriety of curve. 

1 n the king^s apartment we have»the monarch occupying the state chair,, 
surrounded by regal emblems, among which the tent, chariot, and 
umbrella are conspicuous. He wears the peculiar tiara of the Kqji- 
yunjik sovereigns, something resembling tbe bead of the Persian of the 
present day. Before him his chamberlain is ofibring gifts, while captivea 
sire kneeling in supplication, emblcmatio of bis power in life and death.. 
Then are displayed'a long string of prisoners, and the spoils of war#, 
attended both by horse and foot, among whom is observed a cart drawn, 
by oxen, bearing sacks of plunder, whereon are seated tender women# 
not wanting in maternal solicitudt, though absorbed in the'contemplated 
horrors of the fate awaiting them. Consolation appears to be derived;, 
from the kisses bestowed on the infants in their arms ; and we envy 
while wc admire the mind of the Assyrian sculptor, who, amid, the, 
stirring scenes be has portrayed, has not forgotten the emotions which 
characterised humanity, even in tbe fiercer ages of war and blood* 
Other females follow on foot behind, and are distinguished fronLeunuch*- 
by their loose robes and long bair, the latter being habited in girdles, 
and conspicuous by elaborated bushiness of tonsure, though tbe faces of 
both alike sbiooth and undignified. Next are cramels laden with : 
boo||[^jtttcnded by an ^arined escort. .Then, follow th? regular troOjps.^ 
thuM^elrneted and plumcdi bearing a lance, sword, agd^dagger, comr.. 
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10 “ advance of the atahers and slihgers, 
bo(li>^0f^li4o)i bodice are faithfully repi^sented by their weapons, 
and^by a lighter'dress and gait on the march. The silge operations 
against- ar doofited city are next shown on a centre panel; the ladders 
are placed against the wall, and some who have jasoended are hurled 
headlong from |he battlements, while torches, stones, and other missiles 
are discharged from the works on those below, with the intention of 
destroying the engines which are being pushed ^ an inclined plane 
in contiguity to the walls, so that the people cdinccaled within can 
undermuie while protected from the enemy. There is the testudo, 
serving as a shield before the archers, to render their aim more sure 
/and deadly than it would otherwise be. Similar operations are de¬ 
signed on'the walls of another apartment, which perhnps was dedi¬ 
cated to Victory. The entrance is by a narrow way, flanked with the 
portraits of two hideous griflia-headed monsters, menacing with a mace 
in one hand and a short dagger in the other, preceded by a human figure 
with extended arms, as if denouncing vengeance against the rebellious 
subjects of the great king. Here the besieged city has fallen, and the 
punishment of the refractory inhabitants is witnessed in the impale¬ 
ments, and slaughter going on around. Women and children are flying n 
by a postern door for safety in the neighbouring glens, and the whole 
is, perhaps, as true a picture of Assyrian government as can be desired. 
The much-disfigured remains of two ^mewhat diminutive elephants 
are not far removed from this hall. From their high position in the 
mqund, we suspect them to have originally occupied a loftier post in 
the edifices of Koiyunjik, and their disfiguration seems also to imply 
their exposure for a great length of time. We think them creations of 
an age subsequent to that of the temples adjoining, from the above 
surmises coupled with the appearance of au inferiority both in 
design and execution, when compared with the majestic forms of 
similar animals at no great distance to the north of them: we mean 
those of the colossal homotaurs, in the great << hall of bulls.’* Though 
defaced at present, the attitude and proportions of these display 
majesty and dominion in no common degree, and, arranged as they are 
in stern array in the dark caverns of Koiyunjik, closely attended by the 
castigating and lion-crushing figure of the Assyrian Hercules, 
confess to a feeling which partook of mingled admiration and alarm, 
though not nsntllly taken aback by snelr or any other prodigies. We 
were somehow impressed with the idea that the presiding genius of the 
temple would momentarily issue from the dark labyrinths beyond, anid 
demand the reason of our intrusion. Our flesh crept indeed at the 
thought of the forty stripes save one, which might be inflicted 
eentehoe of a <^-bakcrV dozed’* from a lictor, armed with a tribfach'itlatcd 
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weapon sucli as h4i gasp's.* C^rtaialy^'as works'df‘artflhey* atfa 4iie 
creations of mind and chisel, and we are at no loss to oonetivo^lbe 
illiterate mollftudes of that day prostrating thomselvei before 
like these, when we see the Christian commtinily^of the present 
time reverencing the puerile productions of the most degraded art, as 
displaced on the walls of the chnrches in the immediate neighbour-^ 
hood,t and, indeed, in ail parts of the cast. The chambers and gaN 
lerics of Koiynnjik^at have been opened exhibit also a mass of records 
in the cuneiform character, both separate and attached to the sculptures; 
and will doubtless yield more, if properly excavated. We have an idea 
that other works of a still more primitive age lie entombed beneath the 
floors of the present apartments, which we ihuuglib were considerably 
above the base of the moiHid. Not a third of this large pile has yet 
been systematically examined,' and we shall soon have to deplore the 
wreck of the sculptures already exposed, for, calcined as they are" from 
the eflFecls of fire, they must moulder and fall from the positions they 
occupy; nor will they bear removal from the walls. 

March 21st was devoted to investigating the positions on the west of 
the river, but we had some difficulty in getting there, owing to the 
• flooded state of the Khosr and Tigris in the last three days. The former 
' we forded, with the water up to our 8addle*flaps, and the lalter was 
crossed in the ferry boat, after much delay, owing to the rapidity of the 
current. The bridge, warped bver to the western 'shore, now floated 
useless, in a sheltered position alongside the houses of Mosul. In the 
ferry<boats horses and men are promiscuously jumbled at much risk, 
particularly when one of the former may be viciously disposed, which 
happened in this case. To keep the peace, however, water had to be 
sprinkled among them ; and, in a short time, when the splashing of the 
oars and the shouting commenced, in order to extort << bakshish*’| from 
the passengers, their vice had subsided in alarm at their own*!position 
on the moving flood. We wer^ struck at the number of dumb people 
employed as ferrymen in Mosul, and, for our own part, could have 
wished ’the proportion still greater. It would have saved the pressure 
on the tfympanum, which pained us greatly, while subject to the din 
occasioned by the shouts and anathemas that were bandied about by 
thenmob; but we found ourselves at last on the other side, and proceeded 
to the great minaret of the city. Through the civility of Syed Mu#* 
tafa, the holy personage in chargee of the mosque, we were allowed to 

* He is armed with a “ cat>o’-tbrcc-tailsan instratti^t squired upon to suit modem 
ideu for the mahitenanee of discipline. ' ' ■ 

t N^ne can look upon the daubs hung up in the mpnert^.-of.-Sfari^orjis, w in other 
similar-edidcj^, without pain^ evidence of the low standard of the Christ mind bere> 

Arebicised Peniah word from ** to bestow’* 7 It is In common use kb over 

Egypt, Syria, and other parts of Asia Minor, where it implies''* largesse.** 
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^Yt^iooka th» whole tp >Ui« Ijiyw 
of fhriiiMiHaliiffr and beyond the Z«]^ aledi Nimrnd and the YmWe 
positions wera^ dearly in view^ apdfwe had the gratidoatloti of obtaiaini 
a good round of angles, •which corroborated every position we had ilii> 
dependetitly determined. The Mullahs people gare ns ^11 the informa* 
tlon we desired. Our proceedings, however, furnished scope for 
speculation in the townspeople below; some thought we were looking for 
a position to plant guns upon against the town,'whi^h it is thought we 
are not long hence to occupy ; while others turned over the idea of the 
rained mosque being required for a Christian church, when that event 
should take place; it having been the site of one, we believe, before 
the Mahomedan invasion of the country. The present building was 
raised by Noor-ed-din, in the 755lh year of the Hejrah. The double 
spiral staircase is still in good repair, but the column itself is some- 
what^bent, and shaky in appearance. The architecture displays the 
neat and compact brickwork of most of the older Saracenic buildings, in 
fine preservation for its age.* Our next proceeding was to stroll care¬ 
lessly through the northern quarter of the town, and it being a Sunday 
afternoon, we derived some pleasure from the appearance of the gay 
groups of Christian ladies and children, dressed in every variety of 
colour, seated hi the green grass which overspreads the open part of 
Mosul, from a little north-east of the great central mosque to the walls 
on the north. The men, in black turbaris, were congregated in knots 
at a distance beyond. Their amusements were not, however, derived 
from cOnver'tation alone ; for vve observed a passing bottle and heads 
alternately thrown back contribute a little to the exhilaration of the par¬ 
ties, though there were no gross exhibitions to offend. We were 
saluted respectfully, in passing onwards to the Bash-Tabiyeh,t a mo¬ 
dern pile of some strength and elevation, forming the north-cast angle 
of the M&sul walls. This is said to be built on the foundations of 
old monastery of Mar Gabriel, a Christian edifice of early times. It 
is washed by the Tigris when high, and stands seventy-five feel above 
the cHffs, near which arc some sulphur springs, called Ayn-al-Kabrit,t 
bordering the stream. Bash-Tabiyeh is in some repute as a dungeon 
of more than ordinary strength and depth. We did not test it by a 
descent into its vaults, but passed gradually onwards, along the rgm- 
parts of the town, to the Sinjar gate,§ every bastion of which, and indeed 
around the whole town, was duly added to the map in the evening. The 
wall is a simple looped curtain, of no great strength, supported by irre¬ 
gular semi-lunar bBitions, varying in size, having a ditch, on an average 
6{ twenty .fbet Sn depth by fifty broad, beyond it. The positions of the 

• Upwards o^&ve 'centarMi. t Turkish, signtfyuig "chi^bsstion}** 

t Aisbjic. § J*^**^l Bsb-es-Sui|at. 
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principal tombs and public mo{>que8 were also carefnlly asqartidiMdi'M 
well as those of tbe gates on all sides of the city. The Pachfk’e private 
residence, and the barracks for the artillery, stand on the marfiiiBof-tfao 
Tigris, to tbe sonth'east of the walls, and tbe arsenal, or Top-Khaneh,* 
intermediate between them and the gateway called Bab<>el>Top!e,t pr 
« gate of the gi!ln,” near the water entrance to the town. Some little 
distance east of the Top*Khaneh is the venerated mosque of Khidhr 
Elyas, one of flie many buildings dedicated to the prophet of that name 
distributed over the Mahomedan emp}rc4 To the west again is the. 
tomb of antediluvian Seth, or that of some one who has usurped the 
honours of his name and burial. Nebi Allah Sbytb,^ Seth, the pro¬ 
phet of God,” is the title given him by all sects, and, from the concourse 
of people visiting the shrine, it is one of more than ordinary sanctity. 
These tombs, and the public buildings as above enumerated, south'east 
of the town, are very picturesque objects at a distance, but a nearer 
approach shows the former surrounded by the huts and tents of the 
miserable population of the suburbs ; and the distant beauty of the 
Pacha’s residence and barracks is dispelled by the want of regularity 
in the design of the wing«i, which appear to have been pitched upon the 
main buildings as circumstances suggested the necessity for their con¬ 
struction. Yet, we believe, they were actually planned as they stand. 
Taste, however, i®! purely conventional in Turkey, whether as regards 
architecture or costume, individual convenience being more consulted 
than elegance of design; and in the cut of “inexpressibles” they have, 
in our opinion, the advantage of us in both respects. There is a toler¬ 
able market beyond the walls on this side of the town, and the bazars 
within are well supplied with fruits and grain, both of which ar» 
plentiful and cheap at all times. The bouses are superior to those of 
Baghdad, inasmuch as they are built of limestone and a coarse gypsum, 
abounding at no great distance. The streets are not, however, to our 
faste, being narrow, irregular, and cobbled with a huge pebble, most 
inconvenient to tbe feet of both horse, and foot, especially after heavy 
rains. Cemeteries exist in the open parts of tbe town within the walls, 
but amply stocked burial-grounds border the town ditch, from the Bab- 
CB-Sinjar to the tomb of Seth eastward. There are a few raised tombs 
on these mounds of corruption, the principal of which are named Penjeh, 

and Kathyb-al-Ban, u)Mi Our ocottpation obliged us to take 

stations near some of the graves, and we were much disquieted in our 
task by tbo plaintive cries which recently-bereaved women were-otter¬ 
ing over tbeir buried relatives beneath. One yoBStg and strikingly 

* t yb Cofhiptnkiid AikUe an^TurkisI^. 

t lit is known also m tlie'Jains-al-Aliluoar,(»r "red mosque,” thoughttsinoirririihe appear- 
•Mehdies ita name. sJJf ^ Arabic. 
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6tiir j$vd*dnd'e, absMW^ lis'sti^ In lier^ 
gthf. * Har heart seemed breaki&g, indeed, by the depth' of her soi^, as 
she threw herself at fall length oti the ground and embraced the enVfe^" 
soil which separated her /rdm the departed. We quitted the scene bi* 
such lamentation, glad enough to recross the ll^ris, to opr camp in the 
desolations of Nineveh ; but we shall return to llCosur hgalUi after the 
completion of operations to the south. ^ ‘ 

Having spent an intermediate day in laying down the prelimlnariesf 
requisite for the construction of Sheet Til. of the vestiges of Assyria, 
we struck the camp at Koiyunjik, and were in full march for Nimrud, 
on the morning of March 23rd. Crossing the Khosr, now much subdued, 
we kept near its old bed, along the west wall of Nineveh, and then 
ascended the undulations beyond the ravine, to the south of it, in a 
direction for the village of KaTa*qush (** black eagle**).* The road lay 
past the hamlets of Kojakf and Eytler*koi ‘,X which latter borders on 
a defile and torrent coming from the plains and rising grounds to the 
north-east. These, as well as most of the villages in the Mosul district, 
have reservoirs for accumulating rain-water in their vicinity. Some 
Hubara, a species of bustard, were here and there observed on the 
route. They were, however, too wary for our guns, but we neverthe¬ 
less enjoyed a breakfast al fresco on the heights, in which Soyer*8 
patent stove was brought into action with success. Wc pushed on 
again, stopping to take angles occaoionally for determining the posi¬ 
tion of the Lak-koi§ and Alircsh|| villages. Near the former, another 
ravine with a torrent Is passed, over a substantial bridge built by a 
liberal and pious Arab, as a charitable work. An inscription records 
the name and purpose of the founder, and a fine ancient Teppeh^ stands 
on the slope of the ridge, not far distant from it, in the direction of the 
village. The map, however, shows the situation of these as well as other 
places; we therefore confine ourselves to noting the beauty of the . 
country, which in this season can scarcely be equalled. The gentle 
slopes of the ridges are of an emerald green, set off by herds of antelopes 
gamboling in the distance, and large flocks of sheep enjoying the pas¬ 
tures ‘on every hand. A plentiful variety of flowers diversifies the 
picture; and though we were in the saddle the whole day until dlVk, in 
taking up tiew positions for the survey, we experienced no fatigue. As 
night set in we reached the camp, pitched in a clear open,spot, near a 
reservoir at the Christian villagO Kara-qnsb, which occupies the 
crumbled mounds of some ancient position we are still ignorant of. 

We seemed objeeie of much curiosity to these people, and wera 
favoured, wilih tb^ 4gltMaop«<* of thC'Xresh ruddy-faced girls that pahsed 

§ Turkish. Q Persian? t “Monftd,** ipb Turkish. 
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to and fro with their pitchers, for filling«t the resp«vpir«i ^ Their *open 
smiling countenftnces offered a plcmsing contrast to thosSfrof the. shy 
and sallow beauties in the towns. They were evidently nmuaed einpr 
proceedings, and we thought were quizzing our whimsical oos^mss. 
The men stalked about, morose, yet silently inquisitive, though hsup* 
ing at a respectful distance. This seemed odd, considering we were 
Christians lii^e themselves, and had anticipated a far different rcoeptiqn, 
when our wanderings should throw us among those of the name. 
It proved otherwise, however. In every Christian village we came to 
we found the men abrupt in character and speech. The courtesy 
generally experienced by the Englishman from all sects and classes of 
Mahomedans was absent in the Christian villagers, who strolled about 
with a hrmquerie that was piarked, if not openly annoying. The priests 
of the community kept aIoof,''nor did the head men, as is the custom in 
Mabomedan places, ask the stranger if there was anything needed to 
his wants. It appeared mysterious, and, after witnessing similar be¬ 
haviour subsequently in other places, we set the Christians down as the 
most thoroughly unenlightened sect in the Turkish empire. They 
certainly enjoy a greater freedom here than in other parts of the same 
territory, and rudeness may therefore be partly the result of comparative 
independence; but we have since thought, in connertion with the 
accounts we have heard, that much which we witnessed was due to our 
persuasion as Protestants alone. Led by the priesthood, and protected 
by the Homan Catholic powers, this may happen with the ignorant; 
nor can we well express surprise at it, when the better educated of the 
clergy here, to suit (heir own purposes of exclusiveness--as was lately 
the case at Diarbekir—seek to injure the Protestant missionaries of 
America in the opinion of the Turkish authorities, by insinuations 
latently propagated by themselves. 

March 24f^.—^'I'he caravan was despatched, as yesterday, by the road 
leading direct from Kara-qush to Nimrud, while we continued our 
survey. Before proceeding, however, we visited the outside of the 
Syrian Catholic church dedicated to the Virgin, for the purpose of 
examining the cuneiform-inscribed bricks brought from the neighbour- 
'hoodiBf Kereralis, for the repairs of the building. These bricks looked 
quite fresh and new, and, according to Colonel Rawlinson, were inapfess- 
with the name and titles of Sargon. Prayers were performing iu the 
church, in a monotonous chant; and, booted as we were, we had no 
curiosity to enter. The interior of the village, and costume of the 
,people gave, however, no favourable idea of their wealth or oleanlioess, 
and passed on, concerned at the prospeqt,presented by ,the first 
Christian village we bad alighted on. 

been drawn across the brilliant clear sky of the previous evening, and 
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«)i|^sed UB Bhoi^eni.. BeUavrBt»*^n fttniflciiil movmti lay on 

oQr left, wheve we {troeeeded for ftnglftSi^hfob we got from the summit 
Of oiie of the two tombs bnilt upon It is sometimes named Kaca* 
teppeh,t or « blaok moapd,’* the former name being also that of a 
'siitage a little to the south-east of it. The appearance of a ditch 
surrounds the pile, and inclines us to regard it as an ancient keep or 
stronghold, for the protection of the. fine valley watered by the small 
ritmlet, which, coming from the Ayn-es-Safra hill, flows past Keremlis 
and Kara-qush onwards to Nimrud; and an imperfectly defined cause¬ 
way, from the mound across the ditch, in some measure confirms the 
idea. Rape in full blossom covered the bed of the latter, in pretty 
relief to the dark mound and green sward beyond. Ploughed fields 
and cultivation cease below this point, where the territory of the roving 
Arab is entered upon. The tents of a party of Delliml were, indeed, 
adjoining the mound, and we had scarcely dismounted when the chief 
rode up, and courteously invited us to his camp, in the following terms: 
** Peace be upon you ! in the name of God enter our tents; they are 
yours; come and partake of what we can lay before you.” The words 
of the Mussulman robber, empty as they may have proved, sounded 
grateful on our ears, and cast a deeper shade over the Christian picture 
we had just left; for the courteous frankness of the Arab contrasted 
weH with the surly silence of him who has had the Samaritan for a guide. 

We had breakfasted again al frescOf and resumed our movements 
onwards to Kbidhr-£lya8,§ a Christian church, over a piece of country 
hitherto vacant in our maps. Rain fell, and we bent our steps towards 
the building of the above name, partly from curiosity, and partly to 
shelter ourselves under its roof. We could not, however, gain admit¬ 
tance, the low and strong door being fastened, and all our shouts 
proved abortive in procuring answers from within. Some of our people 
proposed to fire the gate, but this, of course, we would not permit; 
and after waiting patiently for an hour, we quitted the spot, having ex¬ 
amined the sacristy, partly sunk under ground, in the base of an Assyrian 
mound near the chapel. This is a much-revered spot, where Mar 
BefaaaB,or, as it is more properly spelt, Mar Behnara,|| an early Christian 
martyr, is said to be interred. It dales as far back as about the third 
eebtury of Christ, and is, perhaps, one of the oldest sanctuaries now 
etandiag devoted to Ohristian observances. It boasted formerly of an 
excellent library, and has stMl,' we believe, one or two pictures of holy 

* Anluc.^ ^ ^ t Turkwh. 

t ira of tibe nine tphs M gKWtVuuly of the name owung the tenitoiy on t»th 

ndes of ihe gnphratea, hetSeen'kehi^ s^^t. Blood fends have cansed them to sepamte. 

$ " The propbet^Ehts.^ 

II “goodname,” Pentan. 
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p€r90ttag«•^byuh• >€ftrly »unter»r tboiig|i ^y'«vv4it.ipisfa«ifl-i0ni >«ii4 
defaced. Prom etriUioet it has the apiif«f«|io^'4>Qiy»<of«#^attt^)iold« 
there being nothing in character to. denote if'nO’Ui0<mhodo'9ffeMigiefl 
and petoe. If has, indeed, on many oececaone^ hod ter ■tand^n atege, 
in the preeanoue position it holds, snbjeet to the asaatrits and dmnaddo 
both of the Bedouins and the Turkish soldiery. We observed 'penple 
moving off as we approached, and the adjoining villages' were' tenaat- 
less also; a sure sign.of alarm,'perhaps caused by our movements 
from hill to hill, in furtherance of our work. The sacristy is a neatv 
circular apartment, ornamented with marble pieces, ernoifixes, and 
inscriptions in the Estrangelo character. It is said to be connected 
with the chapel by a subterraneous passage, similar to that which 
leads from the outside to the interior of itself. This we could not'hit 
upon, and we heard it had Seen blocked up when the Turkish soldiery 
on one occasion tore up the marble floor, in search of treasure said 
to be concealed there. Marble ornaments, inscriptions, and scrolls of 
great beauty, are reported iu the fittings of the altar and chancel of the 
church itself; all of which bear a very early date, and arc much* 
esteemed relics. We were, thereof, disappointed at not viewing the 
interior. The inmates, ignorant of our intentions, acted wisely in 
maintaining a strict concealment. But they were evidently watching 
pur proceedings, as, when we got about musket'shot olT, they showed 
themselves on the walls, and had we returned and urged an entry a 
second time, it wonld perhaps have led to an open fight. Some of our 
Bomnn Catholic servants, indeed, some days after proceeded with the 
intention of praying there, and had nigh been shot for their aeal by the 
Friar Tuck order of monks who watch over its security. Khidbr Elyas, 
the name of the prophet Elias, is a mere non de guerre, given to' the 
place by the Christian priesthood in troubled periods, to enlist the sym* 
pathies of the Mahomedans, who venerate all the inspired personages of 
Jewish history and tradition. * 

We now bent onr steps along the valley of the Shor Derreh,^ on the 
same track, indeed, which the harassed 10,000 Greeks doubtless look 
twenty-two centuries back, and in a short time stood on the crumbled 
'#aUs around the palaces of Nimrud. Crossing the great waste in the 
interior of the ancient city, 4 hare sprang from its seat hmong the 
mounds and afforded a burst for a few miitutM ; the horses *wcrey^<how- 
ever, too tired for g run over the plongl^ed lands; and puss sbowdd sfas 
had the advantage by soon doubling out'of sighti « We gpve no'inorh 
than a passing glance at the excavated palaces in the platfernt around 
<h4 |^at pyramid, but made direct for the ftnitt patched near ffaeiRind 
* fw attgeant brickUhVrirtw ia rs^kMB. 
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tMf wtH* wotk6d^n'Mirvti4fti»g|ilMi«M efiiha pteoeding^diffl, pmioiM 
t»(lt«'«omfB«i«Mifii«iil4>f>fiMtbtrto)Mr«lioMr.^ ' .]> 

26th.*^Tke day Inroke wtib a tbfedtMuittg aspaot, bat aftar^iift 
adjttstrag oac in8tra«Bea<i| the new base lib# was measated for tbs 
targe«>soBle snrvey ef Nioirad exhlidted oa Sheet II. In the middle 
of our task the rain broke on as in a perfect storm, oompetiing as >10 
retam for shelter to oor tents, and these afTorded but a poor> setreati 
We Were soon in the midst of a sea of watery the whole plain arofuNi 
being sabmerged by, the torrents that/ell. The wind, too, blew a 
harrioane, and at one time, notwithstanding the ropes were backed,'* 
threatened to leave, ns exposed to its fury by- carrying off the tents 
from above as; fortunately the gale took off in an hour or ao, bat 
everything was oonlpletely saturated. It required all onr oars, indeed, 
to keep the maps and instruments from being spoiled. Such a palpa¬ 
ble darkness at midday could seldom be witnessed ; earth and sky 
seemed blended in one general gloom, as' if the anger of the gods 
still rested on Nimrud ; the curse of Job in its fullest extent seemed} 
indeed, about to be realized while the storm lasted; The w;ld oats 
which infest the ruins were driven from their haunts, and coursed over 
the plain, through pool and mud, like ** legion possessed," in search of a 
aeourer retreat in the mud hamlet adjoining. Further operations it was 
evident were at an end for this day, bat the morrow brought with it 
better auspices, and the base was completed, not without risk of rheu¬ 
matism to the whole party. A good round of angles was obtained fioAi 
the summit of the great pyramid; these enabled us to oompute its posi« 
tion independently of astronomical observations. These weres bow* 
ever, obtained also, and in a very satisfactory manner oorrobomted out 
jriangulations; an agreement certainly not anticipated, considering the 
unfavourable weather we bad encountered. From the summit of >th« 
pyramid^the wbgle of the great plain is dislinotly iu view, but a fsW 
feet down the intervening land^ shnts out everything beyond the dis¬ 
tance of-a mile or so. This fact alone inelines ns to think it was need 
as a.pharos for signalling the places around; tbe trenobes throng it 
in every direction lead to the conclusion of its being a iolid atrnoture, 
such as is described by Layard. The great tablet Itee in Aragmen^oft 
ite< south side, and % fine view of«tbe excavated gallerieC faced with 
senlptnred slabs in-the ,Ta?loiifr palaces is obtained from this eminenoev 
Mosul and the rains of Nineveh are distinctly seen* to<^ tbough; at 
eighteen miles' distance j-’as-also'the numevoue Assyrian fumnld Intba 
plains south-east‘oC;tbe!-drdH< /n ihe afteraepn the 'Tei'Keraaft^ wftS 

, vhftJi f? Tnge aMSHuk'* . 
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eEftiiiined and add«d to Hbe map, with the Itnet of watatPianegis^wJiaie" 
the Tigris aneieatly flowed along the paUioea«of>iNiiiitnd io this^spe^. 
We experieaoed some difficulty, indeod, in extrieatiiig omselvessiijira 
the swhmps occasioned by the waters of tha Shor Derreh'flowing into 
itsibed. Mt was nightfall before we reached the teaits» f t . ;j <‘<,,4 
t .The following day was fine, and the extent of thO'Wafls of Nimrod 
was completed. While effecting this, some party tbad s^ fire to the 
tntumen springs in the bed of the Shor Derreh; the fames and smoke 
tainted the whole plain around; this practice appears to be a prevalent 
one with the idle Arabs in ll|e vicinity. To*day our horses exhibited 
much fatigue, from the necessity of visiting every spot in order to fix the 
positions aright. / . - . ^ 

ihfarc/t A leaden mantle had again been oast over the whole 

sky, and shortly after daybreak rain fell in torrents, precluding all works 
abroad ; but the confinement served to bring up the map, and the indoor 
work of calculations, 6cc. 

. March 2Qth .—Raining still, and the effects of it beginning to tell on 
our wearied beasts as well as on ourselves. The best horse, indeed, 
appears in the last agonies, and various remedies are brought to bear on 
the case by our Arab friends; an old greybeard Moslem is called in to 
recite a particular verse from the Koran, adapted, as he says, to such 
accidents; but it failing, a young girl was produced as a secondary 
resource in such cases. Lifted by one of the bystanders, she was seven 
times placed astride on the prostrate animal, while the greybeard 
chanted anew the formula prescribed for such maladies. Still the horse 
remained obstinate, and would not recover, and at last a proposition 
was made to walk him thrice round the graveyard of the village, 
could he be only made to stand. By dint of blows and manual 
exertion, he was at last placed on bis legs, and with difficulty drag¬ 
ged through the ceremony that was announced as a certain resto¬ 
rative. Alas! however, it was ineffective as the former, and«,elioited 
a laugh on the horse Jailing again, after the termination of the 
ordeal.*This was conclusive of aVrant of faith in the infidel portion of 
Ike bystanders, and hence the failure of the remedies in the minds of 
our Arab friends. These facts are mentioned, only to show how simple 
Arab 'Orednlity is, and to what extravagant acts superstition will ICad. 
An Arab of the Zobeyd, at no great distance, we are informed, too; 
ptORVesses a stone of wonderful powers in case of stran’gury; but the in- 
erednlity we had already displayed was suffioient reason fmr its being 
hid'firom us^aatts properties, we were-told) would certainly deterioratei 
ift«apiMd.4o'^w^cb inflnenoes.' Copious bleeding) however, brought 
about what the charm»>hBd failed to produce, and we were gratified in 
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tlMuevettuigyOttioai celnra fiom'tiaoiii|^tb«4rtYer*»^bMktilo4h« 06^ 
Viidi to^ find .'tha.ftoimel ogam MgSy thDiigb.iiadijrknfstokiad 

The old^btfdifol'ttM tim with its modem oourso, 
Moloding the gioat dam atAwai^'wore UraeeKlJii lbieday;<tho Freaoll 
party from Khoriabad were oi» gneate for:tbia eveaiog. Th^*.had 
aariTod in the morning) and ocon pied the day in.axamlnation of.fhe 
mined ohambexaand palaoes in the moiindaof'Nitarad.« Odthie oooa* 
aioa a sbhep was killed for the worktnen by direction of Colonel Bawiin* 
800) and the feaatwas enlivened by Arabehante; and dancing to the 
sound of the dumbek,” the « daff,”* and the lyre, kept up to a late 
■hour. 

March ZOth. —All nature is gay enough this morning under an vmp 
clouded sky, and many new and gorgeous flowers are opening under 
such influences, to be consigned, however, to a premature blight, as 
soon as their beauties attract the keen eye of our botanical companion. 
The earth over the ancient palaces was literally enamelled with the 
little delicate lily,' which, Colonel Rawlinson believes, gave its namd to 
the celebrated Susa, or Shushan of scripture. The ancient beds of the 
Tigris, to the south were traced in to-day, the principal one being that 
of Sirat al’bu Debban, or <*the prowler’s way,” which bears evidence 
of being occupied by the river for a very long period. It is now quite 
dry, and affords a species of broom used by the Arab women of the en¬ 
campments around in the clay ovens hastily erected wherever these 
people pitch their tents. We passed many camps in our wanderings 
of to-day, and were welcomed at all; men came forth inviting ns to 
dismount, while women bore on their heads we 11-planished bowls of 
buttermilk, which we did ample justice to under the fatigue we had 
undergone. The principal tribes, at present pasturing on the Nimrod 
plains, are the Shemeroteh or Shemattob, a branch of the great family 
Zobeyd, now occupying Babylonian Irak; the Jeheysb, another part 
of the same great tribe, both separated for a long period; the Agadat, 
which are members of the powerful tribes of the same name, owning 
the tract west of the Euphrates between Anah and Deir; the Hadidin, 
originally from the Syrian plains about Aleppo and Antiocb; the 
Al’bu-Bedran, another portion of the Zobeyd; the Al’bu Selman ; the 
Jaif; and the Jebonr.These are all, in fact, discontented members 
of larger tribes, who have sought asylums here, either from oppres- 
siona, or from having blood feuds of long standing' with the more 
powerful families they are connected with, and are so far degraded as 
to have-lost the .Bedouin .chak'aoter, and habits,* still professed by some 
of the fieuniliesfthey sptanglfrom;; 'JNiey are.jiow but partially nomadei 

f ArshissSseftffii p e ei u r of drum. 
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Ifcyr they occupy mud villagot in wittter, aud waodeii^ in apdilf 
for the benefit of paaturiog their floeka Mt tb«^feittl« kutde-adjoinkag 
these fine aUeams. The eastern suburbs of Nimmd.and valley of^tfie 
8 hor Derrah were added to the map to-day. -r : • 

Frofu this time to April the 14 th) the minor details around Nimrod 
were* filled in; and the course of the ancient canal) leading from the 
Zal^ was traced as for as Oubbeyeh) a high mound with evident 
remains of building around it in 'the soil at the base; this is - on the 
bank of the Zab near its junction with the Tigris; it would) doubt* 
less, yield Assyrian relics, if opened. Near this are located a party of 
Ma’amreh Arabs, also of the Zobeyd families : they are all Syeds or 
descendants of the Prophet, and, if we are to credit their own tale, 
not robbers but simple Momenin, or those who prefer peace and the 
study of religions doctrines'to^iolence and a predatory life. They had 
the appearance, indeed, of sanctified beggars in rags, as ready to steal 
as to pray ; they were, nevertheless, well-disposed and courteous, 
living here in great dread of the Shamar Bedouins located in the wilds 
on the other side of^he Tigris, who, they inform us, frequently cross, 
though the river is at a great height, and carry off all before them. A 
few nights ago three women of their party were suddenly set upon by 
a band that had crossed the flood on inflated skins: they were stripped 
of everything, and sent back to their tents in puris naturalibus; an out¬ 
rage of only recent perpetration among true Bedouin families, who, by 
their rude laws, until very lately, under every provocation, spared 
women an indignity of this kind. Such atrocities show how degraded 
the Bedouin has become ; but in justice to him we must say they 
are committed in retaliation of injuries which the female members of ' 
his family have suffered at the hands of the Turkish soldiery when they 
have fallen into their power. We cannot be surprised, therefore, if the 
Bedouin'virtues, under such examples, give way to acts that were 
formerly foreign to their nature. 

Our further operations among the ruins of Assyria must be summed 
up in outline, for we are pressed with time, and indisposition will not 
permit of a lengthened detail. Layard has treated so fully on these 
subjects that we should, indeed, be engrossing -public attention to little 
purpose, were we to dwell further on these, at present, well-known 
localities. The contents of his second volume, now put intoonr hands, 
warn us that we should stop; it will therefore suffice to say that the 
ruins of the ancient Assyrian town, now occupied by Selamiyeb, were 
carefully surveyed, as were the features of the country, heretofore un¬ 
known, oeeupying the space between the Zabaixl Khorsabad. The mape 
theittaelves, we trust, yvill be explicit enough on these points; and, in 



eoiii»lq>dliig» wft lH>ps)^tt>> cdd> ta oiu kaowlfdgs of theta inttvMtiag 
regiont by « mort extensWa exaBtlnaUpfi, at a bo very dlatant period. 
Tlie bills bordering the €ihaEr«8ti and the 2iab ye& reqaira more dbtailed 
notices; and the grbat ruins of.Bbemamek and Arldlt prolific as .tkejjt 
are in ancient sites, should find a place in onr maps, which, by-thp«bye, 
are grievously faulty and defective as they at present stand. These 
we propose to amend as opportunities offer, and append to the present 
sheets some astronomical and geodesical data, which, in connection 
witfi the work before us, will aid in filling a material blank. ' ^ 
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]M 47 A5 

lonlS 47 

7.5 31 .50 

76 87 84 

76 93 30 

70 90 88 

44J1^^ 

44 0 44 


^44J|9_84 

0-00136 

0-00136 

0-00135 

0-00130 

0-08178 

0-081 »8 

0-08178 

0-08178 

0-30781 

0-80077 

0-40157 

0-40537 

0-84140 

0-849119 

0-84900 

0-84346 

0*.599fl8 

0-39643 

0-34700 

0-39086 


H. D. 

3 

i 


0''497 

3 


0 60-00 
0 00-60 
0 66-00 
970-iO 


Alt. 




01 44 00 
01 

80 09 16 
- 1 87 

ao'ao 88 
8088 8 
84 4 8 
160 98 60 
78 II 08 
44 91 90 


0-00186 

0-08178 

0-4076-4 

0-84466 

0-83300 



4- 3 68-9 

_ 

' 





4 80 03 






C> Drcl. 

4 80 61 17. 






00 

li. m. a. 

b. m. a. 

li. ni. a. 

b. in. a. 

)i. m. a 

1 > n. BA 20 0 » 

3 38 10-3 

3 30 4-1 

3 30 41-6 

3 40 17-5 

3 41 49-0 

- 


40 44-84 

40 44-54 

40 44-84 

46 44-84 

45 44-84 



I 84 IS.H 

1 84 18-8 

1 94 IS-8 

1 84 13.8 

I 84 13-8 

H. 0. 

10*-96 

6 48 17-04 

0 40 9-74 

6 48 40-14 

6 00 10-14 

0 6r4i-14 



4- 13 14-49 

4- 13 14*49 

4- IS 14-48 

4- 13 14-49 

4- 13 14-48 


39-85 

0 01 38-30 

a 8 17-10 

0 8 64-.50 

0 8 30-00 

e 4 oa-.5o 

3 1 

64 

6 64 38-0 

6 55 98-0 

6 65 68-6 

6 Od 35- 

0 08 0-6 

i 1 lis 

0 

0 33-80 

0 64-00 

0 60-00 

0 60-00 

■-‘ymmmmmmmmm 


4- 83-48 

e 64-00 





dil 

lio 


98-981 

471 

70 


11. SO fl. V. T. 
1). 00 8. U. 60 
D. 00 S. M. T. 


0 66-98 
1 36- 
H 3n-9i> 


4- 88-831 
© Rt. Aae. 99 30 |7-S7 
89 80 40-90 

84_ 

Camp. Cent. J^tlMC 


H. D. 

3 

I 

Equa. 


■480 

3 


lit 


i-sa? 

81 

8 


~ 1401 
18 16-79 


m. a. 

n. 19860 8. N. T Khan Nnhnran, Feb. 36th. 0 41-48 

Oeln In 801 hra. at II a. dally. - I8‘1 0 

D. I8S60 8. M. T. Khan Nahrwan, Feh. 80Ui. 6 80 33 

D. 13830 S. M. T. ndll Abbu, Feb. 80th. 0 66-98 

DiA of Long, in Tima .J^^SO^ 

m. a. 

n-I88flfl 8.M.T. Khan N'nhrwan, Feb. 96th .. 0 03-73 

11.19800 6.M.T. Deill Abba*, Feb. 80th . 8 90-38 

DiA Long, in Time.... 1 ao-&5 


II. 19860 n I M-OS a Dlff. Long. .^ 81 sft K. 

M. 1-4800 => I 90-05 = Diff. Long . 0 81 8 7 E. 

.Veana give IWlI AlllM Khan Nahnran . 0 81 8i~B, 

Khan Nahitran R. Baghdad... 0 6 00 E. 

Ddli Abbn B. Baghdad. 0 87 88 











491 ^ 


vtytzi ON tHfc 

3aD Station^—(2k» TRAVEHia)—^ eb. 28th, 1852, 

KARA TEPPEH. 


Place of Observation 


Mer. Alt. Sun*9 Lower Limb for Lot. 


fi. 1). SD'au 

_8 

n,o| 


Utfrl, 
I'orr. IK'cl. 


10 » 17 

+T4ff3r 

8 0 RC;^ 
8 l i a4-7 


8. 

8 . 


04° 14' 30* 


Indea Error 


no 

04 

10 

IM) 

47 

7 

.30 

t'orr. Somdr. 4- 

19 

3-3 

47 

33 

38 

80 



43 

37 

“S N. 

D«cl. 8 

13 

36 B. 

Iiut. of Kura Tcppcb^S^ 

34 

_48 N' 


Altitudes of Sun’s Lower Limb. 


Tune by 

B. 13898 

All. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

It. m. R. 

o / » 

0 10 

O t 0 

0*0 

O 1 0 


8 .94 13-3 

66 00 00 

65 0 UO 

69 10 15 

65 30 .-M 

66 85 40 


A .94 40-3 

4- 30 

4- 30 

4- 30 

4- .90 

4. .90 

■ 

8 96 1-0 

8 66 83 

8 66 68*6 

60 00 SO 

6.9 0 30 

65 10 49 

B!i 37 6 

55 30 10 


37 30 16 

37 34 46 

37 38 -33 

37 43 33 

87 48 ■ 6 


S 75 

4- 14 30 

4- 14 ‘JO 

4- 14 37 

4- 14 37 

4- 14 38 


37 44 41 

87 4811 

37 63 40 

97 6V.99 

38 3 33 

Citron. S. 

S 05 06 

- 88 16 94 

88 16 34 

08 16 34 

08 1.9 34 

88 16 34 

4* 0 50 

34 34 43 

34 34 43 

Si 34 43 

34 34 43 

34 34 43 

Eqna. 

8.. 1 06 

100 34 48 

l«0 38 18 

100 33 50 

100 38 00 

160 43 40 

— 13 .97 

80 13 34 

80 14 38 

80 10 38 

80 10 03 

80 81 30 

long. Time 

8 48 68 

3 90 40 

63JI^« 

M29M 

62^3^ 

69 81 04 

93 18 47 







6 48 18 

IS 

’ 



. 


T. from Koon. 

aj|(M9_ 

0-004.93 

0-001.93 

0-004.93 

0-004.93 

0-00463 

.ft:0B3.93 

0-08896 

0-08396 

008365 

0-08365 



V4!.'10e8 

0-33004 

0-33770 

0-93680 

0-33410 



11-88036 

0-80003 

8-80;l86 

0-88860 

0-80838 



0-31803 

0.31019 

8-31403 

0-31318 

0-31050 


11. Biff. 

10 1 i 

0e*-38 

0 

33-834 

038 

li. m. R. 

3 11 61-4 

h. m. R. 

h. m. R. 


84 

8 48 8-0 

3 11 35-1 

3 11 3-0 

8.0 1 

1 34-807 

4- 12 97-37 

8 48 34-0 

A 48 60-1 


+ 

8 


fi 48-07 
B.8A-S 


0 1 5-07 
8 S4 18-6 


Boel. 

8 

.00 

16 34-67 

8. 

0 63-47 
0 61-87 
0 61-07 

P. B. 


16 24 






0 61-87 





280-06 

II. 

,B. 

-463 

n. 60. B. 

B. 00. S. SO 

0 62-01 

1 45 



0 

B. 60. B. M. T. 

8 87-01 



2-718 



10 1 

i 

67 



1 1 

£ 

7 





' 4. 9-H(>0 
12 64-67 



Eqna. 

S 

13 67-37 


1 


0 1 39-27 
8 S4 40-3 


0 fil-n7 


0 I 93-47 
8 M J-B 
0‘ 91 07 


h. m, R. 

8 10 83- 7 
8 488/.3 
+ J1 87 
0 3 98-07 
H 69 33 
0 91-07 


li. m. *. 

3 10 8.0 
8 40 S3-I 
+ IS 67-37 
0 3 60-47 
8 66 68-9 
0 61-07 


m. •. 

n. 13866. 8. M. T. Klian N'nhrwan, Fob. 36Hi ... 6 41-48 

Gain In 00 lin. a* 11 h. dully. — 80-26 

D. 13890. 8. M. T. Klian Nahrwaii, Feb. 38th... 6 11-88 

B. 13860. S. M. T. Kora Tepiwb, SStli. 0 63-01 

Dlflr. liOnt. in Time. I 40-78 


m. t. 

n. 19860. 8. M. T. Khan Xahrwan, Feb. SSth.... 6 03-78 

D. 13800. 8. M. T. Khan Tappeh. 3f«b. 28lh. * 

Biff. Iioog. In Time.. 


m. a. " ' * « 

11. 138.98 a I 40-78 a Biff. l/mg.. 0 99 13 E. 

D. 19800 c I 43-98 = Biff. L-mg.. 

Means give Rare Tep)ieh £. Khan Kabrwan. ^,^99^0^ 











48 ? 


At the same Station as Yesterday.—Feb. 2dTH, 1852. 


KARA TEPPEH, 

Aiiitudes of tho Sun'* Lower Lmb. 


Time by D. 188/19 
b. m, t. 

8 87 49 
8 98 SO 
8 88 S3 
8 30 14 
8 89 37'S 
143 68-3 
8 88 40 
Chron. 8. -b 0 40 

8 30 80 ‘ 
Ealia. >- 18 40 
8 83 40 
J.ong.Tlmo 8 69 40 
0 83 00 
18_ 

T. from Noon 0 37 00 


« 


H. Dior. 

50*08 

0 

30 

0 

1 

i 

t 

840 08 
88 34 
6 07 

00. 


0,0: 

1 37,3*06 


■r 

0 13*1 


7 40 65*8 

Decl. 

m 

• 

03 10 


90 

F. ». 

97 33 10 


•470 

0 


30 

i 

8*850 
, 237 

0 

A 

48 

1 

l/s 

8 


4- 3*143 

Equa. 

a 

18 43*10 
18 40*30 


Alt. 


Alt. 


AH. 


AH. 


Alt. 


o 

40 

11 

# 

50 

40 

88 

& 

40 

f 

34 

V 

50 

o 

4Q 

/ 

49 

O 

95 

40 

00 

# 

45 


■b 

30 


■b 

30 


+ 

so 


-b 

30 


+ 

.90 

■Jo 

18 

80 

40 83 

80 

40 30 00 

40 

48 

-SS 

ST 

31 

10 

83 

0 

10 

S3 

11 

U’ 

83 

17 

30 

83 

81 

87 

83 

83 

37 

"i* 

14 

8 

+ 

14 

8 

“b 

14 

3 

*b 

14 

3 

■b 

14 

3 

83 

80 

18 

83 

80 

48 

83 

31 

S3 

88 

30 

W 

‘43 

30 

40 

97 

63 

10 

87 

03 

10 

97 

S3 

10 

87 

03 

10 

07 

03 

10 

34 

84 

43 

34 

84 

43 

34 

84 

43 

34 

84 

43 

34 

34 

43 

105 

38 

3 

105 

43 

30 

foo 

49 

SO 

ISO 

03 

83 

m 

67 

38 

77 

40 

a 

77 

31 

47 

77 

04 

43 

77 

60 

41 

77 

08 

40 

54 

88 

50 

84 

80 

5 

64 

83 

10 

04 

81 

11 

04 

10 

3 


0*00413 

0*00413 

0*00418 

0*00413 


0*08306 

0*011.905 

0*0HS00 

0*08300 

8*38436 

0*.98978 

D*.98I01 

9*31986 

Ibsisoi 

9*01008 \ 

0*01083 

9*01007 

9*00080 

0-90070 

jl|38801 

9*82074 

9£^ 


^009 


h. m. a. 

h. m. a. 

h. m. a. 

h. m. a. 

h. m. a 

3 38 18*1 

3 37 47*7 

a 37 16*0 

a .90 .93*0 

3<80 00*7 

0 81 41*6‘ 

8 88 18*3 

8 83'4I*3 

ft 83 00*1 

8 83 80*3 

+ 18 40*3 

4* 18 40*3 

4* IS 40*3 

4- 18 40*3 

4* 18 40*3 

H 34 88*8 

ft 34 58*6 

8 33 .90*8 

8 30 08*4 

8 30 10*A 

ft 87 49 

ft 88 SO 

8 SN 58 

a 80 14 

8 SO 37*0 

0 30*8 


0 .98*8 

a .9«*4 

* (i 3R*I 

0 38*0 

0 38*3 

6 8»*4 

0 38*1 






a ) " ioaT~ 
n. 69. 8. T. 0 /was 
I). 00. 8. 59 I 05 
D. 00. 8. M.T. 8 3.»da 


m. ». 

D. 18A5D. 8. M. T. Khan Nahrwan, Feb. 83th .. 5 4I‘48 

Gain In 89} hn. nt 11 *. Oolly . — 41’08 

I>. 18839. ft. M. T. Khnn Xabnrwi, Fob. 80th .. 0 00*40 
U. 18880. 8. SI. T. K»rn Teppell, Feb. 80th .... 0 QH-oa 


Ulflr. Ijuiib. Ill Time.1 38*10 


D. 10900. ft. M. T. Khan Nahrwan. JBib. M 70 

D. 1*4800. 8. M. T. Kara Te|i|ielh FSb. 38th .... 8 »l*fl 9 
nitr. Long. InTliiio. : .1 ao-Hii 


D. issao S r 38*10 => Diir. tonf. . 0 34 l» B. 

D. 18800 B 1 SU*B0 a Diff. LoiiR. 0 84 38 E. 

Meana lira Kora Teppeh IL Khan Nahrwan. )U 40 RJ 

' Meana by Yeatenlay’i Obeervatlons. 85 30 K 

Kara Tnppeh E. Khui Nahiwan .... SO 7' E. 

Khan Nahrwan E. Bui[liOad. 0 OB. 

Kara Teppeh B. Bogbilad .. 












K 0 T £8 ON TBfi 


Station (7w Traverse)—-March 5th. 

ALTUN KIUPRI. 


100 ysrds NW. of the Khan. On a Mound. 


Mer. All. Sun's Lower Limit for Latitude. 


S li. SA m. Loiif;. Tlnip. 

11. U. 57'^! 

a 

' ns'80 

WH-IM 

A-TB 

”+18'4U-8 

i sa a-a 

I)CCl. 5 54 5a‘U8, 



DO 

8 

SO 

Indci Error 


-1- 

30 


00 

H 

so 


48. 

4 

85 

Corr. tlrmdr. 

■b 

13 

88 


48 

10 

47 


00 




41 

40 

13 

Pwl. 

6 

64 

68 

' Altun Klupri 

3S 

46_ 

81 


.10 

80 

0 


i 


Altitudes tf Tenus.—March 4th, 1852. 


Tliiwi by n. 18a.i0 
li.ni. a. 

H. J). 5 SS a9 

A 60 0 

5 07 48 

A AS 40-3 
0 1 1 
ai» 40 ao " 

6 07 63 
Chron. fl. 8 40 

Ifoo S8 ' 

,^iif. Timr aJMJ 80 
T. from Noon .1 04 13 


H. Diff. 




76*-0 

3 

-m-B 

_60 

•Airii 


+ 3 SI-8 
8 8 6-3 N, 

0 Dccl. 8 S 67 

00 _ 

P. IK “8r34 03 


II. ]>. 11-00 

_^ 

I 88-00 

- - < I A I 

+ A1-73 
1 10 03-08 
9 n». Aw. 1 10 87-41 


II. I). ■ 0^870 

8 


* I is 


87-888 

018 


+ 88-440 
88 1 80-00 


Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

oil 

08 SO 46 
+ .10 

oil 

08 43 10 
4- 30 

Oil 

08 0 AO 
4- .10 

Q / ! 

07 4.1 80 

4- 80 

O 1 ! 

06 ,11 66 
4- SO . 

08 S7 IS 

AH 43 40 

(W 7 80 

07 43 tM) 

00 08 80 

Si'as 07 
— 1 85 

34 88 30 
- 1 85 

84’ 8 40 
- 1 80 

33 61 63 
- 1 86 

M'atl 10 
- 1 88 

84 87 18' 
81 .14 3 
83 40 31 

84 31 86 
81 64 3 
A1 46 81 

34 8 14 
81 64 3 
33 43 81 

33 00 90 

81 64 3 

88 43 SI 

33 84 48 

81 64 3 
.13.46 81 

IS8 6 30 
7(1 3 18 

41 .1(1 0 

168 00 40 
76 00 34 
41 .18 .10 

isi 41 38 
76 60 40 
41 48 .16 

lAl 80 .13 

76 44 66 

41 64 87 

161 4 A 
73 38 8 
49 7 81 

o-ootao 

0-0(Kl70 

0-38800 

0-88813 

0-00436 

0-00070 

0-38340 

D-8ii834 

0-001.16 

0-00070 

0-38830 

0-88300 

0-00435 

0-00070 

o-.iom 

' ..0-88478 

0-00435 

0-00070 

0-30700 

0-89064 

0-80018 

0|30m‘ 

U-.1U7a5 

0-31108 

0|3Iimi 

h. m. R. 

3 38 8 

1 16 87-41 

68 1-80 

h. m. 1 . 

3 38 31-6 

1 10 87-41 
68 1-80 

h. m. 1. 

3 .14 10-1 

1 10 87-41 

08 I-tO 

h. m. a. 

3 35 10-5 

1 lA 87-41 
.18 1-RO 

h. m. a. 

3 37 8-2-5 

1 10 97-41 

68 1-80 

6 46 31-.i0 

4- 11 60-60 

0 47 ()0-80 

4- 11 60-00 

6 48 .10-40 

4- 11 60-50 

3 40 30-80 

4- 11 50-30 

A 61 61-80 

4- 11 60-60 

A .18 81-80 

6 65 30 

6 68 31- M 
OdO 0 

0 00 iiU-OO' 

0 67 48 

0 1 3U-.10 

6 SH 40-6 

0 3 48-30 

0 1 1 

8 48-RO 

9 48-80 

alii-iio 

3 40-80 

8 41-30 


8 48-a» — ■■ .. . ——— 

8 41-00 
8 40-80 

8 41-80 m. 1 . 

8 00-06 O. 18860. 8. N. T. Khon Nabrwnn, Feb. 86tb. .. 6 41-48 

I). 60.'8. M. T. 8 41-01 0*ln In 106 bn. At II •. dully. I 

1). 00. R. SO 8 41 n. 18860. S. M. T. Khan Nuhnran, Mh. 4th .... 4 mt 

1). 00. 8. M. T. 6 8-a-Ol II- 18860. 8. M. T. Alton Kliipri, Mar. 4th. 8 41*01 ^ 

Dlff. liong. In Time.JLSSi' 


Q Rt. Am. 83 1 OB-11 
84 


08 01-80 

H. D. 

-ATS 


3 


J 1-784 


ll 88 


— 1-779 


m gg-ao 

Equa., 

li 00-60 


O. 19800. 8. V. T. Khan Kahrwan. Jtn. 4th.... 0 03-73 

D. 19800. 8. M.T. Altun Klupri, Mar. 4tb .. 0 «Vt 

mir. Long. In Time.. 1 80-89 


m. a. 

I). 18860. B 1 30- 9 : nur. Long. 

D. 18800. : 1 30-89 ; DMT. Ii0a(. 

Meam fire Altun XiuprL W. Khan Nahrwan. 

Khan Nahriraa B. Baghdad. 

Altun Kliipil N. Baghdad. 


S.38 83 W. 
0 99 49 W. 
'Bo 87 W. 
0 00 8 . 

Id 37 











TOPOGRAMPr 4>F wiiiavsn. 


Station 9tr (StbvTkatbrbs).—^Margh 6TBh 

ABBIL. 

The place of Obsemtion immediately at the NW. edge of the base of the 
Mound forming the Citadel. 

Mer. Alt.* Siriut for Lat. 


Time bjr D. 18850 

li. m. f. 

5 68 8-5 

6 S8 08-S 
SBOaS 
0 0 0 



88 60 

43 


8 69 

Tf 

Chron. B. M. T. 

-I- 4 

10 


TT 

w 

Long. Time 

8 30 

10 

T. A-om Noon' 

8 7 

11 


H. n. 

fl 

I 


9 Itoel. 
P.D. 

R. D. 


74'-fl 

3 


883-8 

y-.! 

1-8 

83-83 


+ 3 38-3 
0 8 0-8 
0 0 01-7 V 

00__ ■ 

80 68 OH-S 


IJ»-0S 

3 


83-00 
II-O 

A I 

•¥ 34-34 
1 84 41-00 
9 Rt. Am. 1 86 10-84 


H.O. 



Gut Am. 

Comp. 0 Cent. 
H.D. 


88 804 
88 8 64 60 
^8 83-30 

•4_ 

0 60 33-70 
' 613 

3 


;|jE 


Bqui. 


1880 

at 

_i? 

- i-eio 
11 34-17 
II SoM 



74® 

37' 

SO* 

Indei Error 


■f 

80 


tT 

38 

00 


87 

10 

00 

Sef. Par. 

— 

1 

10 


8“ 

IT 

TT 


00 




TT 

IS" 

To 

Deal. 

10 

80 

70 

Inf. of Arbll 

W 


00 


MT. 

8 . 

N. 


AltituAea of Venus. 


Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

3s M SO 

0 f If 

tfS 10 80 

0 / # 

6 00 

& s'l 80 

+ 80 

4 30 

4- so 

-t-Hite 

08 41 00 

(M 10 SO 

68 830 

67 5i4P 

34 80 SO 

84 0 .15 

34 8 46 

88 63 66 

- 1 83 

- 1 SO 

— 1 86 

— 1 86 

34 10 06 

34 8 80 

34 1 10 

as sr& 

BO 68 68 

80 53 .58 

80 63 68 

HO 58 88 

30 11 00 

30 11 00 

36 11'00 

30 11 00 

131 84 08 

181 13 87 

lill 0 17 

1W6D87 

75 48 1 

76 80 43 

76 38 8 

76 80 48 

^M»66 

J^98J4 

_4I_8I^ 

41 36 14 

0-00630 

0-00550 

0-00550 

0-00650 

0-08300 

0-00300 

0-00300 

0-00800 

o-sooao 

0-305.51 

0-30707 

0-30874 

0-8S0S3 

0-88101 

0-88168 

0-88801 

»2ii52 

0-81488 

0-31716 

0-31031 

1 

li. m. e. 

li. m. 1. 

b. m. «. 

h. m. 1. 

3 83 18-3 

8 30 18-8 

3 30 40-6 

3 37 84-3 

1 86 10-84 

1 36 10-84 

1 85 16.84 

1 85 10-84 

50 80-70 

50 36-70 

60 86-70 

50 30-80 

5 51 11-84 

6 58 5-74 

6 68 48-44 

5 53 17-84 

4. 11 88-80 

-t-11 88-80 

4 11 88-80 

■f 11 88-86 

a 08 33-50 

0 08 88-00 

d 04 Od-70 

H 4 80-60 

0 08 8-8 

6 68 68-5 

0 60 88 

0 0 0 

4 81-00 

4 80-80 

4 80-60 

4 sl-70 

4 a<wt 


4 81-70 
4 30-30 


D. SO 8. V. T. 
D. 00 8. 60 
D. 00 B. M. T. 


188-70 
4 80-076 
«-6 
4'88-176 


D. 18860. San down yMterday. 


m. *. 

D. 18800 B. M. T. Khiui Ifahi-wMi, Nor. 0th. 0 68-78 

D. 18300 S. M. T. Aitiil, Hnr. Otta. 4 63-173 

Dior. Iions. in Time.. 8 00-6.^ 


Ariiu W. Shan Nabnmn.'i oesdO.a M ll W. 

Sbui Nabrwan S. . BOOB. 

Artli N. Boahitad.m 11 W. 








496 


VOTES ON THE 


Station 10th (9th TRATBasB).>~MAHCu 7 th. 

KELLAK. 

On the Upper Zab, at the North end of the Village. 
Mer, Alt. * Siriua for latitude. 


74® 07' 

46* 

Indea Error 

+ 

80 

74 

28 

15 

87 

14 

7 

Ref. Par. - 

1 

16 

87 

12 

51 

00 



52 

47 

00 N. 

Decl. 16 

81 

10 8. 

Lat. of KeUak 8(1 

15 

S3 N. 


« 

Altitudes of Venus. 


t 


Chron. B • 

t-ong. Time 
T. Amin Koon 


13850. 

Alt. ' 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

h. m. 1 . 


O t 0 

O / 0 

0 • 0' 


5 56 40-5 

70 55 SO 

70 80 26 

70 20 80 

70 18 00 

70 6 80 

5 56 80 

4- 80 

4- SO 

4- SO 

4- 80 

4 80 

6 57 1-5 

70 50 00 

70 30 53 

70 87 00. 

70 Id 80 

70 6 00 

6 67 83-5 

3 67 40 

284 88-5 

5 SO 55 

85 28 00 

35 18 27 

85 18 SO 

85 0 15 

35 4 80 

— 1 82 

— 1 82 

— 1 22 

— 1 28 

— I 23 

85 20 88 

80 24 17 

as 17 05 

80 24 17 

'85 IS 08 

80 24 17 

86 7 68 

80 84 17 

85 a 07 
80 84 17 

4- 8 

•6 15 S3 

80 16 6.8 

80 15 S3 

30 15 63 

86 16 68 

5 60 55 

152 6 48 

151 57 15 

ISI 52 18 

151 48 08 

151 48 17 

8 64 80 

70 a ‘24 

75 38 37 

75 60 00 

75 54 01 

75 51 88 

8 05 86 

40 86 40 

40 41 82 

40 44 01 

40 46 00 

40 48 81 


It. DIff. 


9 Deel. 

p. n. 


Vb 


74*-1 

3 

O-OQOIS 

0-00612 

0-00012 

0-00351 

0-00S5I 

O-OOSSl 

822-8 

0-38105 

0-.384.3a 

0-88602 

7-4 

0-8IS54 

0-H1425 

0-81401 

290-7 

4- a 40-7 

0 81 6.3-8 W- 

0-20612 

^20880 

• 

0-20066 

9S5 43*8 
n 

h. m, a. 

b. m. I. 

h. m. R. 


80 94 17 


S 30 SICl ' 
I iiO 40-71 
48 85-1 


S 81 47-3 
1 SB 40-71 
40 56-1 


8 82 12-7 
1 2B 40-71 
40 53-1 


H. Dlff. 




Il*-04 

8 


88-18 

1-10 


4- 84-28 
8B 6-40 


9 Bt. A»e. 1 » 40-71 


5 47 33-01 

5 48 28-81 

5 48 48-51 

+ 11 7-61 

4- 11 7-61 

4- 11 7-61 

6 SB 41-42 

6 58 80-82 

0 50 00-09 

5 56 40-5 

6 00 80 

0 07 1-6 

2 64-02 

8 64-89 

9 04-59 


2 54-89 
8 64-52 
8 64-58 
8 08^ 


0-00612 

0-0B3.M 

6-38070 

8-81492 

0*80125 


hi m. e. 
a 82 84-7 
1 86 40-71 
40 36-1 
0 46 10-51 
4- II 7-61 
6 00 18-08 
6 57 28-5 
_2 54-62 


0-00012 

0-06851 

0-88786 

0-81597 

0-80276 


b. m. I. 

8 82 501 
1 20 40-71 
40 58-1 
6 40 84-01 
4. 11 7-SI 
6 0 48-48 
6 67 40 
9 68-48 


H. Diir. 


0*820 

8 


97-678 
088 

M-eoi 

88 12 86-80 


878-20 m. i. 

D. 68. a. M. T. 9 54-44 D. 18860. S. M. T. Khan Nabnron, Mar. 7tb.... 6 63-78 

D. 60. 8. 66 96-6 D. 18860. 9. M. T. Kellak, Mar. 7th. 8 84-04 

n. 60 , 8. M. T. 8 24-04 niff. Jiong. In Time. 8 90-68 


28 18 04-00 

© Rt. Ate. 94_ 

Comp. Cent. 0 46 56-1 


II. niff 

•630 

a 

in. •• 

KellA, W. Khan Mahrwan.8 90-00 

«i 8 te M w. 

Khan Xabrww B. Baghdad. 

* Kellak, W. Beghdad. 

... e 00 a. 

.. 0 40 88 w. 

®l ^ 

1-887 



1 1 

08 

. , * 








TOPOORAPSV OF mmVEH. 


49^ 


Si^fhta at Mfr. Iftmam's Hotaa {BrUUh Covaut). 

1 

MOSUL. 

To find the Lat. and Long, of the Minaret of Moaol, bmring 299^ 300 yds. 

Mahch 11th, 1852. 

Met, Alt. Sun's Lower Limb for Latitude. 


Jl CD 

Long, in Tiilta* S isfSO 

es'-sa 

a 




11^70 

80 

h 

90-49 

80 

i 

10-88 

* 


1-98 



iat'70 


•f a 48-7 

s 81 88-8 

Decl. 8 84 87-8 


N. 81° W. 800 ydf.’ 


I. Error 


Corr. Seindr. 


Lat. Houm 
Diff. Lat. 148 jiX*. or 
JM. Moiul Mlnarot 


aS 80 as 

30 

09 30 oB 
40 40 37 
4- IS 84 
SO OS 81 
90 

80 04 .iS N. 
8 84 87 8. 
88 SO 18 X. 

_±* 

80 80 X. 


Altitudes of the Sun’s Lower Limb.—March lOM. 


Time bj D. 18NS0. 

h, m. *. 


34 3S-S 
84 SS-S 
38 1S*8 
an 41 
88 8'S 


Cliron. S. 
Kqua. 

Long. Time. 


8 170 Jja- 

8 as 18 

4 - as 

8 80 43 
-JO 87 

8 air 18 

8 S3 


6 

19 


38 18 


T. Awn Xoon 8 97 44 


H. Dlff. 


88»-73 


870-77 


Dec). 


4- 6 10-77 

3 SO 11 

4 01 30-77 a. 
00 


.r. D. 04 01 81 


H. Dim 


•0B7 

8 


All. 


Alt 


Alt 


O 

50 

/ 

44 

So 

0 

50 

/ 

.38 

a 

o 

50 

89 

a 

40 


4- 

80 


-t- 

30 


4- 

30 

so 

4S 

00 

BO 

S-2 

so 

01 

00 

10 

85" 

88 

80 

9S 

30 

86 

25 

30 

s 

+ 

14 

18 

-♦- 

14 

18 

4- 

14 

13 

83 

30 

48 

as 

40 

.38 

86 

44 

18 

04 

1 

31 

04 

1 

31 

04 

1 

31 

88 

SO 

18 

88 

SO 

18 

88 

80 

18 

ISS 

08 

SO 

iso 

08 

81 

ISO 

00 

01 

77 

60 

18 

78 

1 

10 

78 

8 

00 

S8 

88 

SO 

08 

80 

38 

58 

18 

48 


Alt 

si B SO 
4- 30 


0-00107 

0-00881 

0-31834 

0-8IW74 

0-81208 


0-00107 

O-O0301 

0-31710 

O^n.4 

0-81073 


0-00107 

0-00391 

0-81009 

0-H0BS7 


D-.30044 


0-00107 

0-09301 

0-31478 

0-8081 8 

0-30788 


Alt 

S? IN 00 
4- 30 


SI 

0 

90 , 

61 

IN 

80 

90 

34 

40 

86 

80 

16 

4- 

14 

IS 

4- 

14 

13 

SO 

48 

ss 

80 


88 

94 

1 

81 

04 

1 

81 

30 

SO 

18 

80 

90 

18 

ISO 

10 

IS 

ISO 

IS 

11 

78 

8 

18 

78 

7 

as 

68 

10 

88 

08 

14 

07 


0-OOlOT 

0-09801 

0-81838 

D-eoToa 

omooas 




363-38 






80 

i 

10-07 






4 

A 

8-01 

h.m. a. 

h. m. 1 . 

b. m. «. 

h. m. e. 

he lOe Fa 

* \ 

jL 

! 8-01 

8 30 87-1 

3 SO 6-7 

3 84 46-1' 

8 34 ie-7 

8 33 04-1 


4- 10 87-4 
8 86 00-3 
8 34 88-8 
88-8 
88-8 
88-8 
88-7 
80-8 


+ 10 87-4 
B'SS 81-7 
3 84 SS-S 
80-8 


8 80 14-0 
4- 10 97-4 
N 83 48-8 
8 3S IS-S 


80-8 


8 as 41 
90-7 


8 SO 38-8 
8 80 8-8 


-88 




3-949 

80 

i 

810 

4 

■A 

44 


4- 

44 


D. SO 8. M. T. 80-80 

D. 00 8. SO 67 

D. 00 S. H. T. 1 83-00 


D. 18800. 8. H. T. 
O. 13880. 8. M. T. 

Dlff. 


Khan Natirwan, Mar.' 10th 
Moiiul (House) Mar. lOtii .. 
Long. In 7'ime... 


9e*8 


m. «. 

, 8 88-78 
. 1 83-80 
. S 80-07 


+ 

10 88-18 
Squa. 10 


ht 3. 0/0 

Moaul (Home), W. Xhati Nalmran 8 804)7 > 1 88 81 W. 

Minaret, X. 81° W. 800 ]Nle.mDiff. Long...._0 W. 

MoeuI Minaret W.Khan Kahnran. 1 89 40 W. 

/ Khan Xahrwaa E. Baghdad. 8 0 0 E. 

Moaul MliMMt W. baghdiid ;. 1 18 40 W. 







NOT18 ON THS 


\&ighi8 at tfu Camp of Koiyunjih Village or Aramushiyeh. 
RUINS OF NINEVEH. 

Met. AH, Sun'e Lower Limb for Latitude, 

March I4th, 1852. March 15th, 1852. 


liong in Tima. 


h. ni. a. 
2 33 30 


H. Oifr. 


30-13 

_ « 

118-30 
30-00 
10-71 
I 1-07 
luo-ou 
4 - 3 40-3 
3 20 47-4 9. 


I^r. Ref. 


Of# 

101 50 00 

0 e a 

103 47 10 

H. Diff. 

60 60 63 

31 88 36 


43 

- 41 

”11 

60 60 13 

31 88 34 

4 - 10 8 

4- 10 6 

61 16 10 

51 SO f>0 


00 

00 



38 44 41 N. 
S 33 37 S. 


t'off. Decl. 8 38 30-0 8 , !«*. of Koiyunjik 30 31 ill N. 


88 31 00 N. 

1 00 07 8 . 
80 81 03 IT- 


118-38 

30 ! % ® 

^ i lB-73 

_L»» 

- 100-07 
3 10-7 

Decl. 1 .37 7 -0 9 . 
Corr. Decl. 1 00 38-7 8 . 


Altitudes of the Sun's Lower Limb. 

March 13th, 1852. 


Time by D. 13830 
h. in. e. 

8 30 40 
a 40 S'.'> 
H 40 34-3 
8 40 48 
8 41 18 
303 8 
8 40 3.V0 
Rqlie. — 0 38-4 

8 30 47 
liiin(. T. _3_S3 ^ 

3 38 17 ■ 
13_ 

T. from Noon 0 31 43 


30-03 

0 

304^0 

10-08 

1-07 

aflria 

4 . 8 1.3-0 
3 44 30-3 
3 30 43 
00 

03 30 43 


H. oiir. 


4 - 4-483 
0 84-08 


0. SO 8 . M. T. 8-7 
D. 00 8 . SO 1 30 
D.60 8 . M.T. IM?" 


34 31 00 
4- 80 
34 ^1 80 
37 10 46 
4- 14 31 
37 83 00 
03 SO 43 
SO 81 4 
130 SO 63 
78 18 80 
60 S3 30 


0-00064 

0-00300 

9-80078 

0-88083 

0-80113 


li. m. «. 

3 89 66-0 
8 SO 04-4 
4 - 0 88-3 
8 80 48-0 
8 30 40 
S-D 
8-7 
3-7 
3-3 
8-0 
-36 

T. 8-7 
1 30 


O / If 

34 SO 80 
30 

64 80 SO 
87 14 63 
4- 14 81 
87 80 10 
03 SO 43 
80 31 4 
ISO 41 ‘i 
78 30 81 
60 61 IS 


0-00034 

0-00300 

0-80330 

0-88001 

9-88004 


li. m. e. 

8 80 .<13-3 
0 30 87-7 
4- 9 88-6 
8 40 00-8 
8 40 8-6 


O ' iV 

34 30 SO 
4- 30 
64 37 8 0 
37 18 40 
4 - 14 83 
87 S3 03 
03 60 43 
.30 81 4 
ISO 44 48 
78 3-2 34 
SO 40 88 


0-00034 

o-oosee 

0-30436 

0-88041 

0-88880 


li. m. I. 

3 81 ) 11-3 
“8 30 48-7 
4 - 0 38-6 
8 40 374 
8 40 34-6 
*■ #.7 


o # , 

34 46 10 

4- 80 

. M 43 40 
87 38 60 
4 - 14 33 
87 87 18 
03 60 43 
30 31 4 
ISO 48 68 
78 84 80 
60 47 17 


0-000.34 

0-00800 

0-80307 

0-88080 

0-88080 


b. m. «. 

8 38 48-3 
8 81 11-8 
4- 0 38-6 
8 io 60-8 

8 40 48 
3-3 


01 * 
64 64 no 
4- SO 
34 64 30 
37 87 1.3 
4 - 14 88 
87 41 87 
08 60 48 
30 81 4 
ISO 68 88 
78 SO 41 
60 46 04 


0-00034 

0-09300 

0-80171 

0-88807 

0-S868I 


h. m. I. 

3 38 38 -0 
8 31 80-4 
4- 0 88-6 
Ihil 14-0 
8 41 18 
_ 8-0 


m. B. 

D. 19800 9. M. T. Kben Nahrmn, Mar. ISth .. 0 68-78 

D. 18800 8 . M. T. KoiyunJIk, Har. IStb. 1 83-7 

Dim of liOng. In Tim.. 31-08 


D. 18800 m Koiyuidlk W. Khan Nahrwan .... 1 80 16 W. 

Khan NaRrwan B. Baghdad. 0 00 R. 

Kolyuajik W. Beghdad ..'. 1 14 16 W. 








TOPOaRAI>HY OF NINEVEH. 


m 


"lights for Mates, at the same spot. 


KOIYUNJIK. 


April 13th, 1852. 


Attitudes of the Sun's Lower Limb. 


Time by O. 13NA9 

h. Ri. I. 

8 16 63 
8 63 la-6 
> 8 63 4U'6 

H 58 8 
8 88 86 
la 1(1 
8 83 69 

Chron. P. - 4 • 

8 48 60 
Equa, — 30 

8 40 90 
Lung. Tima 3 63 80 

- 8 60 89 

^8 _ 

• T. fruui Noon 0 08 Oli" 


Ale. Alt. Alt. 


Alt. Alt. 


70 

t 

46 

0 

70 

t 

60 

0 

40 

o 

77 

/ 

4 

80 

0 

77 

12 

0 

ao 


-1- 

30 


* 

80 



80 


-f 

so 

70 

40 

60 

76 66 

10 

■77 

6 

00 

“77 

18 

‘00 

38 

38 

30 

88 

38 

6 

88 

as 

30 

88 

86 

80 

-I- 

14 

61 

-I- 

14 

61 

-I- 

14 

68 

-b 

14 

03 

88 

Sri 

10 

88 

48 

06 

88 

47 

83 

"W 

61 

33 

80 

08 

0 

80 

68 

6 

80'68 

6 

80 

33 

6 

80 

31 

4 

80 

31 

4 

30 

81 

4 

80 

31 

4 

186 

03 

80 

168 

67 

00 

166 

1 

83 

166 

6 

83 

77 

60 

18 

77 

68 

33 

78 

00 

40 

78 

41 

40 

30 

17 

67 

80 

16 

87 

SO 

18 

34 

80 

11 

34 


77 31 60 

_ ■¥■ 8 0 

77 93 30 


88 41 10 



78 8 8 
80 9 4 


H. DUr. 


64-38 

6 


* I sV 


830-38 

8-72 


830-00 


— 6 30-0 


Deel. 0 13 83*8 


9 

90 


0 68-8 N. 


P. D. 80 68 (M-8 


H. Riff. 


8 60-0 


Bqua. 


; -050 

6 


4 00-4 
8 58-0 

10 ON-a 
8 69-Od 

8-000 

83 

D.60F.Mr.T. 
D.a0S. 0 . 09 
D.e0 8.H.T. 

6 7 

4- S-ibB 

0 36-00 

1 07-34 

0 80-08 




o-oatss 

0-00300 

9-83013 

0-80106 

0-38130 

0-00663 

0-00300 

0-SI874 

0-80180 

0-31006 

0-00663 

0-00800 

9-81743 

0-80006 

0-31788 

b. m. e. 

3 IS 37-0 

8 47 33-4 

4- 80 

b. m. a. 
a 13 18 

8 47 47 

4- 80 

b. m. I. 

3 11 40-4 
8 48 10-6 
4- 80 

8 47 63-4 

8 48 17 

8 48 40-0 

8 61 63 

8 03 10-0 

8 53 40-0 

8 60-0 

a 60-5 

8 60-0 


0-00663 

0-00889 

8- 81098 
0-80004 

9- 81088 


b. m. i. 
a I I 88-4 
~8'48 81-0 
-t- 80 
8 49 Ol’O 

j_aa 8 
Voo'-4 


18860 

18860 


8. M. T. Knlyiinjlk, Mardi 18th 
r. M. T. KolyuiUlfc. April 18th 

Gain in 81 dayi . 

Dally Gala. 


0-00688 

0-00800 

0-81484 

O-SOOOT 

TS'Moa 


b. ID. 

a II 


8-9 


8 48 80-1 
4- 80 
"b 40 30-1 
8 68 80 
8 08-0 


m. a. 

. 0 8-7 
8 60-60 


4 08- 80 
0 7-818 


I). 13800 8. M.T. Kolyunitlc. Ketch lath .... 1*83-7 


D. 13800 B. M. T. KoiyuqJIk, April 13th. 1 07-84 

Gain In 81 daye.8 6-11 

Dally Gain. 0 O'*’* 
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TOPOGRAPHY OF NINEVEH 


BAGHDAD. 

Sights for Diff. Long, between Koigunjih and Baghdad. 

April 18th, 1852. 


Altitudes, Sun's L. Limb. 


Tiiti« b; I), mao 

h.m. ». 

0 SI 
0 SI 84 
» SI S4 
0 S3 la-? 
0 8S_I« 
IIU (MI'S 
0 SS 03 
4 - 83 
0 ss'sa 
-+ il_ 

0 S3 00 
3 87 40 
~a S8 SO 

IS _ 

8 34 31 ~ 


Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt 

O f H 

04 84 10 

O t F 

94 42 20 

0 t « 

04 40 00 

O s » 

94 58 SO 

oS 10 00 

47 17 6 , 

47 81 10 

47 84 65 

47 30 10 

47 SB 30 

4- IS 0 

4- IS 0 

4- 16 0 

47 40 04 

4- 16 0 

4- 16 0 

47 SB 14 

47 3« 10 

47 44 l9 

47 64 30 

70 0 7 

70 8 7 

70 0 7. 

79 e 7 

70 « 7 

SS ID 40 

83 10 40 

St 10 40 

88 10 40 

as 10 40 

mt fi8 01 

ino 03 00 

100 06 61 

100 10 Ofl 

IflO 30 96 

m 60 no 

80 01 03 

80 03 .86 

SO 6 S 

80 10 IS 

as 80 40 

39_34_44 

38_a^ 

88_90J4 

83 16 34 

04)0700 

0-00700 

0-00700 

0-00700 

0-00790 

0 07808 

0-07803 

0-07803 

0-0780S 

0-07HOS 

0-34080 

0-93803 

B-3.37A8 

0-33804 

0-93930 

0-79087 

0-73017 

0 79880 

0-79837 

0-737,34 

04)8889 

im^ 

0-05931 

0 -OBn-u 

(riMSM 


H. niflr. 


80 

8 


Iteel. 
P. D. 


II. Viff. 


SO I 

6 Vj 


Squt. 


00 _ 

70 00 06'8 


63 36 
ft 

h, m. a. 

h. m. a. 

h m. a. 

h. hi. *. ' 

h. m. a 1 

3fll-7ft 

j!fl-I7 

3 37 40-3 

3 37 10-3 

3 86 60-0 

3 30 37 7 

3 36 44 

0 33 19-7 

0 39 40-8 

0 93 Ou-1 

0 S3 9S-S 

9 34 16 

-43 3 

- 43-3 

- 43-3 

- 48-3 

- 43-3 

4-30 

0 31 sn-4 

0 91 S7-5 

0 39 10-8 

0 83 30-0 

0 33 33-7 

SHI‘J-38 

0 SI I.T6 

0 31 34 

0 31 54 

0 93 16-7 

0 33 0-7 

- 4 63 38 

10 58 4S-7 

10 63 66-6 M. 

33-0 

'98-5 

99-8 

88-3 


33-6 

33-8 






•873 

ft 


I>. SO S. M. T. 
J). no 8. 80 
D. no fl. M. T. 



s-sns 

380 

43 



m. R, 

n. 13380. P. M. T. Eoifanlllr, April ISth .8 5o Ofl 

Gain In 6 day«. at 7-818 a. daily. + 30-00 

1). ISHBO. K. 51. T. Kolyunjlk,.April 18th . 4 88-78 

D. IShSO. B. M, T. Baghdad, April 18th. + 88'1 

Dlff. Iiopg. in Time.ft 01-88 


m. I. 

D. 19300. 8. M. T, Koiynnjik, April ISth . I 07-34 

Gain in 5 daya, at 818 a. daily. ** *‘00 

n. 19800. R. M. T. Koiyunilk, April I8th. 1 08-0S 

D. 19800. B. M. T. BagMad, April 18th . 13,8-08 

DUf. Long. In Time.06^ 


O. I38S0. = ?'o*-8S s Dlff. Tamg.1 16 38 

D. 1S800. = 6 08 7 =» Dlff. Long. 1 10 »» 

Meana give Kolyunjik W. Baghdad. 1 16 00 W. 

My the rate up, Koiyunjih W. Baghdad .... 1 14 16 W. 

Meana of Bales, Koiyiipjik W. Baghdad.. IIB# V- 




















FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE GENERAL BIAP OF ASSYRIA AND MESOPOTAMU. 

TaXie showing the rentlt of the JatronomieOl and Traverse Operatwns on the main Road between the Cities of Baghdad and Mosul. 


478 


HOm ON THN 



ire) lioncttiHle of ae Hiniret of tfce Sok-ol-OkaiU at BagWad, 44^ S8' Bast. 



TOPOQ Iil li Wiy 


Draieneg mdde on the Journ^ to Me^t for tKo delitmaHon of the toad he^tfkn it 
add Boffhdad, eommencin^ from tki^Khan yahrtoan^ whkh it tn hit. 33** and 
€ m il e e eoot ^ the latter eUy. 

a 

1st TWveese.’—Feb. 2Cth> 1852. 

, KHAN NAHRWAN to BELLI ABBAS. 


Coarus corrected for variation thronghout, which is 4” west; average rate 8 milea per hmr. 


Coann. 

Time*. 

OIttancea. 

K 

8 . 

& 

w. 



m. 



te 



KT- Sfy ft . 

3 

■15 

•067 


'130 


N .07 

E . 

25 

1-25 

•488 

* • • • 

1-151 

V 

a 0 a a 

N .63 

£ . 


2-00 

•008 

• « • 0 

1-782 

.... ^ 

N .57 

E. 


1-25 

•681 

• • • a 

1-048 

as a a 

N. 48 

■ E . 


1'80 

1-204 

• See 

1-338 

• a a t 

N, 39*16 

E. 


1-00 

•774 

• ■ • • 

•033 

■ P • • 

N .50 

E. 


1-25 

•803 


■958 

a a a f 

N 424 

W . 

30 

1-25 

1 142 

• • • • 

a a a a 

•508 

N. 4 .'i 

K . 

40 

2-00 1 

1-414 1 

• • • ■ 

1-414 

a a a • 

N. 41 

B . 

00 

3 00 

2-204 

' • e • • j 

1-908 

a a a • 

N. 70 

E. 

30 

1-20 

•200 

• • • • 

1-1G4 

a a a a 

If. 74 

E. 

30 

1 00 

•270 

• • • • 

•901 

a a a a 

S. 78 

K . 

15 

•76 

• • • • 

'219 

717 

a a a a 

8. 83 

E. 

5 

•15 

• a • • 

•018 

•140 

a a a a 

mm 

E. 

50 

2-00 

1-053 

a • • • 

•433 

r 

aa #• 

N. 80 

E. 

05 

3 75 

•478 

a a a a 

8 708 

aa f. 





18-733 

■337 

10'563 

•508 



4 * 


•887 


•508 

- 


V * 



||M 





PVilHPI 



■■■ 


1 



sue lat 13' 9or Vt Diff. hpig. 18' 15' K 

COk K. 61^ 57' B. SO-8 mitea. 

70 b 
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NOTES ON THE 


2nd Tkaveiise.— Feb. 27tu, 1852. 
DELHI ABBAS ,to KARA TEPPEH. 


Couneii. 

Time*. 

Bhtancci. 

N. 

B. 

B. 

W. 

N. 4° E . 

m . 
70 

3-00 

2-0a3 

« • « • 

*•209 

• • • • 

N. 6 E. 

78 

3-88 

3-830 

• • ■ • 

•400 

• • • • 

N. 60-30 W. 

13 

•65 

•334 

• • * • 

• • • » 

•358 

N.21 E . 

22 

100 

•034 

• • • • 

•3.58 

« • • • 

N. 20 E.. 

40 

1-50 

1-348 

• • • • 

’(m 

4 • • » 

N. 30 E. 

25 

1-00 

•eoc 

• •ft 

•500 

• « • • 

N.43 K . 

.35 

1-70 

1-243 

• • • • 

M60 

• • • • 

N. 34 E. 

15 

•75 

•022 

« • • • 

•410 

« « a • 

N. 28 E . 

10 

rSO 

•441 

• • « • 

•236 

> • a • 

N. 16 \V. 

25 

1-25 

1-202 

■ • • • 

• • • • 

•345 

N. 18 £ . 

25 

1-25 

1-189 


•380 . 

• a • • 

N. 1 E. 

05 

4-50 

4-500 

• • * • 

•078 

a a « a 




10-531 

« • • • 

4-408 

•003 

3-506 

•903 


Diff. lat. 10' 02* N. DifF. long. 4' 16* E. 

Co. N. 10° 20' E. 19-0 miles. 


.■3rd Traverse.—Feb. 29th, 1852. 
KARA TEPPEII to KIFRI. 


Couraeo. 

Times. 

Distances. 

N. 

s. 

B. 

W. 

N. 17° E. 

m. 

05 

3-25 

3-108 

1 

a a « a 

•060 

a a a a 

N. 10 £. 

20 

1-00 

•961 

a a a a 

•276 

a a a a 

North. 

23 

1-16 

M50 

a a a a 

a a a a 

a a a a 

N. 8 E. 

25 

1-25 

1-238 

a a a a 

•174 

a a a a 

N.10 E. 

' 27 

1-35 

1-298 

a a a a 

•372 

a a a a 

N. 2 W. 

43 

215 

2-149 

a a a a 

a a a a 

•076- 

N. 27 W. 

22 

1-10 

•980 

a • a a 

a 4 a a 

•409 

North. 

68 

3-35 

3-3.50 

t • a a 

a a a a 

a a a a 

N. 6 W....n. 

14 

•70 

•690 

a a a a 

a a a a 

•078 

N. 0 E . 

20 

1-00 

•995 

• a a 4 

•105 

a a a a 

N.12 £. 

38 

1-00 

1-858 

a a a a 

-395 

4 4 4 # 




■ 

a a » a 

1 

2-272 

•047 

1-625 

•647 

* 


Iftt. 17' 47' N. Diff. long. S' 49* K. 

Co. N. 7° Off E. 17’Oi^ei. 














































TOPOOfiitPHy Of NINEVEH. 


4«1 


4th Traverse.—March 1st, 1852. 
klFRI TO DUZ KHURMATI. 


Counes. 

Timei. 

StiiBiices. 

N. 

S. 

E. 

w. 

N. .* 


8-60 

1*534 

• • • s 

• • • » 

3-145 

N.66 W. 


1-90 

1000 

ess* 

a • a • 

1-666 

N. 78 W. 


1-36 

•417 

• • • a 

• a • • 

1-284 

N.78 W. 


•70 

•216 

* • s ■ 


•066 

N. 71 W. 

26 

1*30 

•423 


• • • • 

1-280 

N. 69 W. 


2*00 

•717 


a a a a 

1-807 

17.69 W. 


300 

1-076 

• ass 

• • • a 

2-801 

N. 60 W. 

16 

■75 

•305 

a s a • 

a a a a 

•086 

N. 61 W. 

48 

2*35 

1-139 


a a a a 

8-055 

N. 48 W. 

12 

•60 

•401 


a a a a 

•440 

N. 86 \V. 

16 

•75 

•007 


a a a a 

•441 

N. 81 W . 

7 

•85 

•300 

a • • a 

a a a • 

•180 

N. 26 W. 

88 

1-66 

1-496 


a a a a 

•097 

North. 


•50 

•600 

a a a a 

a a a a 

a a a a 




10-219 

a a • a 

a a a a 

17-062 


Diff. lat. 10' 12* N. Diff. long. 20' 40' W. 

Co, N. 59“ 13' W. 20*0 miles. 


5th Traverse.—March 2ni>, 1852. 
DUZ KUURMATI to TAOIJK. 


Coune*. 

Tltnec. 

DiiUnceg. 

jr. 

S. 

E- 

w. 


m. 





% 

N. 84®W. 

90 

4-60 

8-731 

a a a a 

a • a a 

2-617 

N. 61 W. 

63 

203 

1-608 

a a a a 

a a a a 

8-059 

N. 26 W. 

14 

•70 





N. 26 W. 

13 

•05 5 

1-6C3 

a a a a 

a a a a 

•811 

N. 26 W. 

10 

•60 3 





N, 82 W. 

16 

•75 

•630 

a a a a 

a a a a 

•397 

N. 44 W. 

30 

1-60 

1*070 

a a a a 

a a a • 

1-042 

N. 30 Vr..... 

70 

3-60 

3-031 

a a a a 

• a a a 

1-760 

N. 8 W. 

6 

•26 

•248 

a a a • 

a a a a 

•036 

N. 30 W. 

60 

2-60 

2-165 

a a a a 

a a a a 

1-260 

« 



14-221 

a a a a 

a a a a 

9*801 


Diff. tet. 14‘ IS'N. Diff. long. Iff 00' W. 

Co. N. 840 36'W. 17*3 miles. 
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MOTES ON 


6th Travkhse.—March 3rd, 1852. 
TAOUK TO KEBKUK. 


Courm. 

TIdim. 

Dlilaneci. 

N. 

8. 

B. 

W. 

M. lfi°W. 

Dl. 

26 

. 1*06 

l-OOO 

O 0 • ■ 

• 0 0 • 

•280 

N. 53 Wo.o.oo . 

60 

2-60 

V506 



1-897 

1-060 

Pf. 82 W. 

40 


i-eo0 

• 000 

• o • • 

M. 87 W. 

20 

1-00 

■801 

• « • o 

• 000 

•464 

N. 26 W. 

10 

•50 

•4.'i3 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 • 0 

•211 

N. 33 W. 

80 

1-50 

1-268 

• ■ • • 

• •to 

•817 

N. 33 W. 

66 

2-75 

2-300 

• • • • 


1-488 

N. 7 E . 

80 

4-00 

3-070 

• • « o 

-488 

• • • 4 

N. 7 E. 

85 

1-76 

1-737 

• • • • 

-213 

» • • • 

M.-U E. 

10 

•60 

-486 

• • • 0 

-1-21 

» • • • 

N.87 E . 

10 

•.lo 

-440 

• ■ • 0 

-227 

• • • • 

K.29 £ . 

80 

1-.00 

I 312 

• • • ■ 

•727 

• • • • 

N.17 E . 

40 

2-ei) 

1-013 

• • * • 

•586 





18-981 

• • • ■ 

2 364 

6-328 

2- 364 

3- 972 


Diff lat. 18' 50' N. Diff. Jong. 4' 46' W. 

To. N. ll'*.‘H'\V HI4inilci. 


7tu Traverse.—March 4th, 18.V2. 
KERKITK TO ALTUN KlUPRI. 


Courses. 

Tlmoa. 

Diktaiicea. 

N 

8. 

£. 

W. 

N. 67“W. 

m, 

50 

3-60 

1-302 


• a # • 


N. 34 W. 

87 

1-85 

1-634 

• • • « 

• • a • 


N. 67 W. 

28 

1-60 

•817 


• • a • 

1-258 

N. 03 W. 

17 

•85 

•380 

• • • • 

• • • « 

•757 

N. 28 W. 

10 

•00 

•441 

« • • • 

• • ■ • 

•236 

N. 37 W. 

23 

1-18 

•018 

• • • • 


•692 

N. 23 W. 

25 

1-25 

1-151 

• « a • 

a • • a 

•488 

N. 3 W. 

10 

•60 

•490 

• • • • 

• • • • 

•026 

N.CO W. 

33 

1 06 

•826 

• • • • 

• • • t 

1-429 

N.63 W . 

22 

1-10 

•409 

» • • • 

• • • • 


N. 17 W . 

10 

•60 

•478 

• • • • 

• • • • 

‘146 

N. 33 W . 

10 

•60 

•410 

• • • • 

• ■ • • 

•272 

M. 37 W . 

7 

•36 

•288 

• • • • 

• • • « 

•217 

N. 3 W . 

13 

•65 

‘G40 

• « • • 

• • • • 


N. 13 W . 

16 

•75 

•724 

• • * • 

• • • * 

•194 

north . 

35 

1-75 

1-760 

• • « • 

• • • • 

• a • • 

N. 10 W«. . 

22 

1-10 

1-083 


• • • • 

•191 

N. 78 W . 

3 

•16 

•031 

• • » • 

• • • • 

•147 

M. 06 V. 

23 

1-16 

.•486 

• • • • 

• • • • 


N. 40 W . 

67 

3-50 

8-681 

• • • • 

• • • • 


N.31 W . 

30 

1-50 

1-280 

* • • • 

• • • • 

•773 

• 



18 307 

• • • • 

( •••• 

14-263 


Diff. I«t.rl6' 19* N. Oifr. long. If 30* W. 

* Co. N. 37° 63' M. SS S mlleo. 






































































TOPOGII4«Hy OP iriNEVBH. 


ih'H TRAVEasE.~MABCH 6 th, 1852 . 

From ALTUN KlUPBIj on the Lebsbr Zab, the Zab-el-Abeal or Abul 
Feda, to ABBIL of Alexander’s Campaign. 


Coniwi. 

Tbnat. 

Diitancw. 

N. 

s. 

e. 

W. 

N. 18“W.i.. 

m. 

47 

8-35 

2-269 

• • • • 

HH 

•648 

N. 26 W. 

30 

1-60 

1-350 

« 4 • • 


•634 

N. 3 E. 

39 

1-95 

1-947 

• • • • 

•102 

• * • • 

If. fi W . 

29 

1-45 

1-444 

• • * A 


•126 

N. 26 W. 

50 

8-50 

2-200 • 

• • • • 



N. 17 W. 

48 

2-40 

2-205 

• s • • 


•708 

If. 8 W. 

10 

•60 

-495 

• • • • 


•070 

If. 16 W.. 

45 

2-25 

2-173 

• • « • 


•882 ‘ 

N. 11 W. 

8.5 

• 4-26 

4-172 

• Si* 


•811 

If. 0 W. 

126 

7-25 

7-211 

• • • • 


•760 

- 



25-621 

• • • • 

•102 

5- 389 
•102 

6- 287 


Diff. lat. 25' 37' N. long. 0' 25' W. 

Co. N. 11“ 27'W. 20-1 miles. 


9th Traverse.—March 7th, 1852. 

From ARBIL to KELLAK, on the Upper Zab, the Zab-el-Ala 

OF Abtil Feda. 


Counra. 

Time*. 

Distances. 

I 

N. 

8. 

e. 

W. 

N.6S°W. 

HI. 

44 

2-20 

•009 

• • • • 

s » • • 

1-960 

N. 43 W. 

20 

1-00 

•731 

• • • • 


•682 

N. 36 W. 

37 

1-86 

1-516 

• S • • 

• • • ■ 

1-061 

N. 68 W. 


1-30 

•487 

• • • • 



If. 77 W. 

19 

•J>5 

•214 

s • • • 



N. 48 W. 

25 

1-26 

•836 

• s • • 

s • * • 


]f.59 W. 


1-46 

•747 

« ■ • ■ 


1-243 

N. 63 W. 

12 

•00 

-361 

• • s • 


•479 

N.63 W. 

4 

‘20 

•120 

• • • • 


•160 

N. 70 W. 


3-05 

1-043 

• • • • 

» • • • 

2-866 

S. 76 W. 

7 

•35 

• • • « 

•091 

■ • • • 

•338 

S. 77 W. 

39 

1-06 

• • • • 

•439 

• • • • 

1-900 

N. 89 W. 

31 

1-66 

•027 

• • s • 

• • s • 

1-660 

S, 01 W. 


2-00 

• • • • 

• • « • 


1-740 

- 



7-080 

1-600 

6-680 

1-600 

t • • • 

17048 


Die W. 5' 86' N. Diff. long. 21' W, 


CoiN.7r4&'W. 17-0 miles. 
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NOTES ON THE 


10th Traverse.—March 8th» 1852. 

KELLAK, ON TUB Upper Zab, to MOSUL and NINEVEH. 


Counsi. 

TIiu«r. 

DUtsnec*. 

N. 

a. 

E. 

w. 

N. 83°W. 

m. 

38 

/ 

I'OO 

■232 

• see 

• see 

1-686 

N. 80 W. 

60 

2-06 

•612 

• • • s 

■ ate 

2-006 

N. 68 W. 

71 

3-66 

1-300 

sees 

esse 

3-292 

N.42 W. 

24 

1-24 

•021 

• see 

esse 

•630 

N. 67 W. 

38 

1 -no • 

1-036 



1-693 

N.61 W. 

48 

2-40 

1-104 



2-000 

N.80 W. 

24 

1-20 

•208 

• s • • 

.. . 1 

1 182 

S. 72 W. 

33 

1-05 

• • • • 

-610 

• s s s 

1-669 

S. 86 W.. 

86 

4-25 

sets 

•370 

I sees 

4-234 

S. 77 W. 

60 

3-(® 

n s • s 

: *076 

• see 

2-023 




6-402 

1-656 

3-847 

1-666 

esse 

22-613 


Diff. lat. 3' 60' N. Dlff. long. 27' 60' W. 

Co, N. 80° 13' W. 22-5 miles. 


Aggregate of Daifg Uesulta. 



N. 

- S. 


E. 

W. 


12' 30' 

• a 

Diff. long. 

Iff 16' 

a a a • 


19 .32 

• s 

II 

4 16 

• e e e 


17 47 

a a 


2 40 

e e e a 


10 12 

a a 

II 

a e a a 

Off 40- 


14 13 

a • 

II 

a e e e 

12 00 


18 69 

a a 


a a a a 

4 46 


18 10 

a a 

«| 

e s a I 

17 .30 


26 37 

e e 


a a a a 

6 26 


6 .36 

a 


a a a a 

21 00 


3 60 

a s 

II 

a e a a 

27 60 





26' 10' 

llff 19' W. 

rwan.. 

2° 26' 34' N. 




26 10 E. 







Feb. 20, 18.52. 
Feb. 27, „ 

Feb. 20, 

Mar. I, 

Mar. 2, 

Mar. 3, 

Mar. 4, 

Mar. 6, 

Mar. 7, „ 

Mar. 8, „ 


» 

» 

SI 

»s 


DifF. lat. 


Oiff. long. Mosul, west of Khan 
Kahrwan 


Lat. of Mosul. 36° 19' .34' N. 

Khau Nahrwan, east of Baghdad 


84' 00' W. 
6 00 £. 


Diff. long. Mosul, west of Baghdad.1° 18' 90' W. 


Lat. of Mosul by dally results . 36° 10' 84' N. 

Lat. of Mosul by synoptical table. 30 10 66 N. 


Mean lat. of Mosul. 36° in' 46' N. 

Diff. long. Mosul, W. Baghdad, by didly results, + 80' to Minaret.... 1° 18' SO' W. 
Do. . do. by synoptical table ... .. I 17 02 W. 

Means. Mosul Minaret, west Baghdad 


1«17'40'W, 


















































A Synoptical Table of Courses and Disfanees made daily hetmeen Baghdad and Monti. 


TOPPORA^HV OF NIHEVEH 
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NOTES ON THE 


Station 4th (3rd Travrrbb.)—Fkbrvary 29tn, 1852. - 


KIFRI. 

Mer. Alt. * Rigel for Latitude. 


W)0 82' 40* 
I. E. ao 




03 

53 

10 



40 

IMI 

'85' 

ih-r. 

and Par. 


— 

54 



40 

55 

41 



00 





48 

4 

To; 


Decl. 

8 

92 

40 

lAt. 

of KIM. 

— 


80 


Ylmc by D. 


Chron. S. 
Long T. 


12BSD 
b. m. *. 

5 oa 33-0 

6 57 8-3 
a 57 40 
0 5H 11 

0 58 44 
i»8 1B>8 

5 37 30 
■f 0 47 

6 tl4 20 
S 60 48 
irOt 38 


_00 

p. n. R3 6fl-08 


H. Dift 
* 

i (rjo 


10»-90 

3 


32 88 
73 
0 


+ 3S'70 
0 58 8 Q-08 
Rt. •iC, 9 0 58 WTO 


H. D»r. 

■ <1* 
i ItIh 


0<8S7 

8 


AUitudea of Venua. 


Alt. 


All. 


AH. 


Alt. 


li. in. II. 

3 .80 40-1 
SO 53-8 
1 12 OO-OO 


h. m. R. 

3 .80 3t-l 
50 53-8 
1 12 00 86 


li. in. I. 

8 80 53-7 
58 63-8 
I 12 60-8S 


h. m. «. 

3 40 8.8-1 
58 6.8-8 
1 12 50-85 


0 45-08 
0 40-38 
B 44-78 
227 10 


Alt. 


C ' 

04 

' t 

24 

0 

80 

o 

04 

f 

11 

0 

20 

o 

03 

/ 

58 

0 

30 

o 

60 

i 

40 

00 

o 

as 

SO 

0 

45 


■4- 

so 


■¥ 

30 


■¥ 

30 

• 


30 


+ 

80 

04 

We 

“04 

11 

50 

m 

60 

UO 

Ha 

40 

80 

■oa 

84 

15 

32 

12 

25 

32 

6 

55 

51 

"oo 

.10 

31 

53 

16 

81 

47 

7 

— 

1 

32 


1 

.38 


1 

83 

— 

1 

38 

— 

1 

34 

33 

10 

S3 

32 

4 

22 

31 

67 

67 

81 

31 

42 

31 

46 

38 

83 

50 

08 

H3 

SO 

08 

83 

SO 

08 

83 

60 

08 

83 

60 

08 

.34 

41 

80 

84 

41 

30 

34 

41 

30 

‘34 

41 

SO 

84 

41 

30 

ISO 

48 

31 

1.50 

4-a 

00 

150 

35 

35 

ISO 

20 

20 

160 

28 

11 

75 

24 

IS 

75 

21 

00 

76 

17 

47 

75 

14 

40 

76 

11 

85 

43 

13 

32 

43 

10 

38 

43 

10 

50 

43 

22 

68 

43 

90 

02 


H. DIff. 

7 7*-I 

3 






4 |A 

1 931 3 

61 

0-00244 

0-00244 

0-00244 

0-00244 

0-00244 


0-08501 

0-03501 

0-03301 

0-08501 

0-08601 

0 

0-40140 ' 

0-40207 

0-40452 

0-40002 

8-40750 


287-0 • 

0-8.1350 

0-38003 

0-8.1040 

0-83097 

0-88798 


+ .3-67 

0-32444 

9*3804g 

0-32843 

0 38034 

o^ssm 


5 60-.'l3 






Decl. § 

"a 8-82 N. 







h. m. «. 

3 40 50-5 
58 68-8 
1 12 50-83 


'6'60 .18-76 

6 51 11-75 

5 51 44-36 

0 52 15-75 

6 52 47-15 

+ 12 41-03 

+ 12 41-03 

+ 12 41-03 

+ 12 41-08 

4- 12 41 83 

0 3 20 33 

0 8 53-38 

0 4 25-08 

0 4 57-88 

0 5 28-78 

5 50 35-5 

5 67 8-8 

5 57 40 

. 5 58 11 . 

6 58 44 

6 44-88 

0 46-08 

0 45-08 

0 40-88 

0 44-78 


>8 Q71 
024 
78 


D.SO. R.M.T 
11.00.8.60 


0 45-42 
1 68 


I).00. 8.M.T. 8 48-42 


+ 88-778 
2 2 40 8 4-28 
® R.A<. 22 47 03-lS' 

84 

1 18 60-85 Com. O ceiitn-. 


m. 1 . 

D. 12850. R. M. T. Shan Nahnmn, Teb. 25th .... 8 41-48 

Onln In 80 hn. at 11 8. dally... 48-87 

D, 12850. B. M. T. Khan Nahnran. Feb. 30tb .... 4 50-11 

D. leOM. 8. M. T. KIM, Feb. 80th. 0 48 42 

Dlff. Long, in Time. 1 40-81 

m. a. 

D. 12800. R. Iff. T. Khan Nabiwan, Feb. 20th.... 0 53-78 

D. 12800. B. M. T. Xlfrl,Feb. 80th. 8 48-48 

Diff. Long. In Time. 1 40-00 


H.Diff. 


-408 

8 


l\l 

lio 


-404 

88 

4 


— 1-881 
» 48-10 




D. 12850. aT 40-81 a DW. Long.S 87 lib S. 

S. 12800. a 1 40-00 a Dlff. Long. 0 07 80 B. 

Xeani glre KIM E. Khan Rahnmn. 0 87 80 k 

KhaB-Nahnran B. Bai^M.. 8 JL 

XUH B. Baghdad . e 88 92 m 
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Statiok- fi.—{4 th Travbrse)—March Ist. 


DUZ KUURMATI. 

3/m Alt, * Uigel for Latitude, 



03° 

SO' 

40* 

Indaa. Error 


+ 

SO 


08 

so 

10 


40 

40 

0 

Ref. Pur. 


— 

SI 


40 

44 

10 


00 




48 

10 

00 

neel 

H 

89 

40 

Ijtt. uf lltu Khurmati 

HL 

1^ 

01 


Altitudes of Venus. 


Time by 1>. 1S8S0 


Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

All. 

h. III. n. 

* 

a 1 > 

o .1 * 

O t M 

O t 0 

0/1/ 

0 4 88-3 


OJ SO 00 

08 80^ 

04 10 40 

08 8 SO 

01 04 UO 

0 0 6 


+ SO 

4- 30 

4- 30 

4- 30 

0 A SI 

0 3 08 

0 0 18*0 

87 08 8 


08 SO 30 

■ 08 81 "3(» 

04 11 10 

08 a 00 

01 04 30 


31 18 10 

SI 10 40 

~ 31 0 SO 

31 1 30 

30 37 Is 


- 1 SO 

- 1 SO 

• - 1 30 

- 1 87 

- 1 87 


31 10 40 

31 0 4 

31 a 70 

30 09 63 

30 00 38 

0 0 90 


80 SI IS 

83 80 13 

H3 80 13 

83 83 13 

83 80 2.3 

rbroii. S. + 6 10 


34 03 1 

34 03 1 

34 03 1 

34 S3 I 

34 33 I 

(1 10 48 


'14U 34 04 

140 87 18 

il40 88 IS 

TiO 18 07 

140 IS Oa 

Iions. Time 8 08 *84 


74 47 87 

74 43 30 

74 41 0 

74 80 13 

74 SO on 

.fruin.Nooii a I9 18 


43 .30 47 

43 34 30 

48 87 7 

48 30 10 

43 41 IH 


H. inir. 70*7 

0 00887 

0*00887 

0*00987 

0 00887 

0*00987 

3 

0 0H(Hi3 

0 08003 

0*08808 

0*08008 

0*08304 

18 1 ' 970 1 

0*41887 

0 44003 

0 48181 

0*49470 

0 48.77.1 

0 SS701 

0 88842 

0 83870 

0*88003 

9 83031 

I 1 10 3 

0 34784 

0*34704 

0*34043 

0300(18 

».<6IU.t 

24G 4 







+ 4 06-4 
u ao 41 i 


nerl. « .14 48.0 

li. m. 4. 

h. m. «. Ii in. 1 . 

ha III* Pa 

h. m. t. 

• 

immmmmmmm 

4 44 416 

3 40 10 0 3 40 43 0 

3 40 0 3 

3 46 87*7 



1 3 18 31 

1 3 18.71 1 a 18*31 

1 3 18*31 

1 8 18*31 



1 0 11*17 

1 0 11 17 10 11*17 

I 0 11*17 

1 0 11 17 

It niir. 

0 07 10*98 

A 07 40 88 0 08 14 08 

0 08 85 78 

0 08 07*18 


3 

+ 18 80 60 

4- 13 90 75 4- 18 80 03 

+ 18 89*55 

+ 18 20 05 



0 0 4003 

(1 10 18*03 0 lU 44 03 

0 11 0*33 

0 II 80 7.7 

'■*1 i 

89 Ul 

<1 4 88*3 

0 0 .7- 0 0 31* 

(1 0 Of 

0 0 18*6 

1 

81*00 

0 18*83 

0 13 03 A 13 73 

0 13.73 

A 14*83 


4* 3010 

6 1.7*07 




1 

2 48*81 

0 17.73 




Ate. 1 

8 18*31 

0 13 33 



nia 0* 



S 14 83 

D. 18800. B. M T. Klian Nabrwan, Feb. 95th. 

.... 0 41*48 



e7*80 

Qain in 133 hra. at 11 «. dally ... 



H. DIff. 9*330 

O.60.a.M.T. A 13*40 

D 18800. 8. X. T. K}ian Kalirwaii, Muroh lat 

.... 4 40*11 


3 

D.60.S.I>B 9 9 

B. 14W9. B. M. T. One Khurmati, March let 

.... 0 13*47 

18 U 

38*000 

1>.(I0S.MT. 7_8^ 

Bifl*. Long. In Time 


.... 98*84 

1 

1*807 





+ 80*879 




Oln la 

89 00 18*00 


n. 18800. B. M. T. Khan Kahriran, March l«t 

.... 0 68*73 

1C. 92 60 48*83 


D. 18800. 8. M. T. Dux Khurmati, March lot 

.... 7 28 4.7 

84 



Jliir. Long. In Tima 


.... 98*78 


1 B 11’17 


H. Biff. *610 


3 

14 IJ 

1*007 

1 

104 


- 1^ 


IS SfSI 
Xtina. 18 


1. 

D. ISMS B 98*84 » DUT. Iionf. .. 

J). 18800 B S8*79 m Ottt. hottg. . . 


Meant aln Rn* Khnnnatl B. Khan RiOinran. 
* Xluui NalHwaB £. Bafhdad. 


fiut KInuiiiatl B. Baghdad 


o / » _ 

U 7 OK. 
0 7 II B. 
7 8B. 
0 B. 
>^B. 











4m 


NOtBS ON THB - 


Station Traybrs*)—March 2nd, 1S52. 

TAOUK. 

Mer, Alt. * JRigel for LatUutte. 


Iiidea Error 


Tar. Itef. 


Dorl. 


Lat. of Taoiih 93 


08“ 

00' 

10* 


+ 

.10 

09 

ita 

40 

40 

90 

30 


— 

63 

40 

SO 

93 

01) 



43 

,10 

35 

9 

39 

40 ' 

93 

7 

40 


Timr by T>. UrtSO 
li. m. I. 
a I 40 
0 !i II) 
a 2 9(] 

0 3 07 3 


Cbmn, 8. M. T. 

I/ing. Time 
Time from Xoon 


8 80-3 
"O 8"«7 
+ 4 SO 


fl U 37 
8 37 4 0 
a 8 47 


H. Diir. 


70»'4 

S 


9 »ecl. 


920-2 

7-0 

a-8 


840 8 
^ 4 00-6 
7 1 ia’7 
7 0 18 ■ K. 
00 


p. D. 83 34 41 


H. Dlff. 


_a 

83-04 

TOO 

8-6 


9 lU. Am. 1 


+ 84-38 
7 e-49 


H. Dlff. 

8 

» 


1 7 41-07 


0418 

» 


Allilude* of Fenus. 


Alt. 

o t It 

04 41 90 
+ 80 
. ill 43 no 

93 31 00 
— 1 33 
33 10 SO 
83 34 41 
35 7 4B 
130 31 S3 
70 10 37 
43 01 30 


0-003.18 

0-08733 

9-40780 

0-83-303 

o-Aiios 


h. m. N. 

3 40 37-3 
1 7 41-07 
I a 37 03 


D. 

D. 

D. 


60 B. M. T. 
008 60 
00 B. M. T. 


4 18-07 
4 18-37 
71-68 
4 17-803 
8 10-3 
0 97-106 


*7443 

081 

403 


0 Bk Am. 
OoMp. © Centre 

H.Dtff. 


Is 

A_ 

-I- 00-841 
88 64 3-1 
aa 34 88416 
84_ 

,1 08 as-oS 


•340 

s 


Alt. 

f H 

04 31 43 

_+_30 

04 9-2_I5 
99' 10 7 
I 33 



b. m. e. 

3 41 8-1 
1 7 41-07 
1 3 87-06 


3 63 40-39 

3 64 10-89 

+ 19 17-03 

+ 19 17-05 

0 0 3-37 

0 0 37-B7 

6 1 40-0 

0 9 10- 

4 17-97 

4 n-M 

4 17-87 



Alt. 

Cl t M 

04 31 33 

_+30 

04 g~l 66 
33 10 67 
— I 39 


0-0033.7 

0-08793 

0-41010 

0-83.131 

0-33413 


h. m. §. 

9 41 38-3 
1 7 41-07 
I 6 37-63 
0 64 37-09 
+18 17-08 
0 
0 


0 04-07 
S SO. 

4 181)7 


All. 

aim 

04 19 60 
+ SO 
04 l3~ilo 
89 8 40 
— I 39 


S3 

U 

as 

83 

0 

35 

33 

5 

07 

83 

54 

41 

89 

64 

41 

83 

64 

41 

33 

7 

40 

33 

7 

40 

86 

7 

40 

150 

17 

09 

ISO 

11 

59 ' 

160 

7 

94 

73 

8 

31 

76 

6 

60 

76 

3 

47 

43 

33 

SO 

49 

30 

31 

48 

68 

40 



h. m. a. 

9 41 OO-I 
1 7 41-07 
I 6 97-03 
a 64 38-89 
+ 13 17-05 


0 

0 


7 16-87 
^87-5 
4 ~l8-37 


m.e. 

D. 19860. B. M. T. Klwn Nabnran, Pcb. 98th 3 41 -48 

OalD la 147 bn. at II i. dally-.. 1 7*34 

D. 19860. 8. H. T. Khan Nahnran, Mar. 9iid. 4 84 14'. 

D. 19860. B,.M. T. Taoulc. Mar. Snd. 4 17-803 

Olft Iiong. Ill Tima .. 10 -843 


It m. I. 

D. 13800. 8. M. T. Ehaa Nabnran. Mar. Bod. 3 63-73 

D. 19800. S. M. T. Taottk, Mar. 9nd . 6 3P103 

Dlff. Long. In XhDe .. 13-693 




1-030 

34 

97 


BipM. 


- 1-701 
19 1 8-73 
Ti~ 17-03 


D. 19889 m lO-aiu ar Dlff. Lon| . S I i W. 

D. 19800 at 10-385 m Dlff. Long . 0 4 8 W. 

‘ V Meant gite Taonk W. Khan Nnhrwan ...^O ^ o W. 
> ^ Khan Nahrwan B. Baghdad ...... 8 6 00 B. 

Taottfca. Baghdad.. .f -84R. 
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Station 7.-<<STa^^iiA?«it8B)^MA«CB 3 rd, L8ii2. 

K^tCVK. 


Mtr, Alt. * Rigel for Latitude, 

090 !»■ <0* 

I. Error_+_*'• 

09 30 ill 
40 10 a 
IHur. B«r. - aa 

40 0 B 

00_ 

M ao 61 X. 
nocl. 8 39 4 B H- 
lAt. of Kcrlcaufc «a 98 09 N. 


Altitudes of Venus. 


Time bjr 1). 198AP 

h, in. *■ 

6 aO 31 
a no 40 
6 68 14'6 
0 0 8 
0 0 97*6 
90 rA 0^ 
0 08 89 
+ .9 50 
■■fl'OS 13 
9 57 4 0 
8 6 8 » 


Alt. Alt. Alt. 


Alt. Alt. 


0 

00 

47 

m 

90 

0 

00 

thAo 

0 

00 

iiO 

0 

16 

0 

00 

/ 

8 

0 

00 

0 

06 

s 



*1* 

.22 


■¥ 

30 


+ 

30 


•f 

SO 



M 

(io 

47 

bn 

Tiir 

88 

90 

'm 

30 

M 

' ST 

8 

so 

05 

58 


88 

93 

.*» 

33 

10 

10 . 

83 

13 

93 

«5~4’ 

!o 

82 

69 



1 

28 

— 

1 

98 

_ 

1 

38 


1 

20 

— 

1 

8V 

33 

92" 

27 

as 

17' 

'43 

S3 

“11 

64 

iT 

3 

M 

mWil 

83 

94 

17 

89 

94 

17 

82 

94 

17 

89 

94 

17 

82 

94 

17 

.3.1 

SH 

09 

85 

98 

09 

sr, 

98 

09 

85 

98 

09 

80 

98 

(» 

131 

14 

40 

151 

lo' 

01 

isl 

04‘ 

13 

150 

66 

6 

160 

iB 

6» 

75 

37 

93 

76 

.15 

00^ 

73 

39 

0 

76 

97 

32 

76 

94 

56 

49 

14 

30 

49 

17 

18 

49 

90 

19 

49 

24 

48 

48 

37 

34 


9 Bl. AlC. 1 II 90*87 
1 19 4*04 


If. Dlff. 


70*0 

3 

0*00.183 

0*081114 

0.304U8 

0*»*-'700 

0*00383 

0-08UI4 

0*30015 

0*83703 

0-0038S 

0-0HPI4 

0*30757 

O'MBaaa 

0*00883 

0*08014 

l)*3U0HU 

0*89890 

0*33|7s 

0*00888 

0*08014 

0*40108 

e*83B83 

•I 

A 

1 

928*0 

7*0 



335-0 

0*31556 

0*31703 

0*31887 



4* a 06*0 

7 81 47 






9 Uecl. 

P. D. 

7 .15 42*0 N. 

00 

82 24 17*4 

b. m. a. 

3 SO 23*3 

h. m. *. 

3 30 47*0 

1 19 04*04 

1 1 44:01 

h. m. a. 

3 .17 17*3 

1 13 04*04 

1 1 44*01 

)i. m. a. 

3 38 8*e 

1 19 04*04 

1 1 44*01 

b. m. a. 

3 38 30*7 

1 I'J 04*04 

1 1 44*01 




1 1 44*01 

H.Diff. 


10*00 

8 

6 60 19*16 
+ 12 4*05 

6 50 30*55 

4* 19 4*05 

5 61 05*0.1 
+ 13 4*06 

6 51 62*50 
+ 13 4*06 

5 59 10*86 

4* 12 4*06 

“1 


32*07 

1*10 

0 8 10*30 

6 68 31 

0 2 40*00 

8 *18 40 

0 3 10*00 

6 60 14*5 

0 8 60*00 

0 0 a 

0 4 38*40 

8 0 97*i|ll . 

1 

I 

3 56*90 

8 04*60 

a 5.1*5 

8.68*0a„ 

^ -ffiSSoo 


S65-6 . 

8 86-Otf' 

9 3l-8 


D. as S. 8 &6*3 

lI.Dlff. B-SOO D. 00 8. SO 9 30*1 
0 n An a <1 


“1 

A 

27*886 

030 


4* 28*815 
29 67 40*67 

G' Bt. Aoe. 

89 08 16-4» 

94 

dompc Centre. 

1 

01 44*01 


m. «. 

D. 19050 8. N. T. Khan Nahrwan Feb. 85th.. 5 41*48 


floln In 171 hni. at 11 a. dall^.1 10*34 

n. 19800 8. M. T. Khan Nahrwan, Mar. Brd ..T 38*14 

D. I3H60 8. M. T. Kerkulc, Mar. Srd . 8 56*8 

ZMir. Long. In 'Nma . 0 ^ 97 ^ 

m. a. 

1). 19050 8. M. T. Khan Nahrvan. Mar. Srd .. 0 68*78 

D. 19800 8. M. T. Kericuk, Mar. Srd . 0 86*4 

Dlff. Long. In Time. 98*88 


H. Oltr. 500 

8 


0 I i-oeo j,. iswHi - 37 M t- ni/r. Long.. 0 0 Aw.. 

I 30 J>. 18800 C 38*88 » Dlff. Long.0 7 4 W. 

Hhonn ghm Kerkuk iT. Klian Xahnran.. '7 01 W.' 

19 6*70 KhanTfabnran B. Baghdad .... 8 00 B. 

19 4*<i3 ‘ Korkuk W. ilagMttd. ..'. ' JiMWr,. 
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ficrrm on the 




Obseroaiions made ut the Hailing Slations on the road frdm 

Baghdad to Mosul. 

1st Station.—Khan Naiirwan.—February 2jth, 1852. 


Hearing WSff'. 300 yards. 


T<hI Klinn XHhnvnn .M 5ii <M) IT. 

rjace of Ubwrvuiiuii ENH. IMK) jila. — Ulff. lot. 116 yd*, or _ _ * 

liOt. of Floce of Ubtervotiun . M M 08 If. 

No. m. *. , N. 

I’hronORietrr. Tlrnt. 18H60. R. M. T. Bauliilnd. Fi-hruar\ 93rd b SO'lMi n.iininit dolly 11. 
Llironometer. Dent. 12000, 8. M. T. Unghdod, February 38rd 0 83 00 Ooliig Mean Time. 

6't<n'« Lower Limb p.m. • 


Tiinei by a Wutrh. 

b.m. a. 

3 18 80 
3 10 6*6 
3 10 40 
3 30 4-6 
8 30 311*6 
»7 88*6 
a ID 

W. S. M.T. -b 0 60 
a 30 84 
I-ong.T. 9 67 40 

38 44 

Eqiin. — 18 84 

\ from Noon. 13 30 


II. n. 
I6I I 35 76 
18*08 
0 10 69*6 a. 
0 111 38 0 a. 


Dect. 


P. D. go 10 38*0 


H. T>. 
J.H i-jojt 
— *101 
18 SI 41_ 
Xqna. ja sL'31 


•W. R M.T. S8lh 
1). ISW® K. Watch 

I) . 198.30 R. M. Y. 
11. 13800 n. I8S60 

J) . 19800 B. M. T. 


0 01*4 
0 61*0 
0 .31*8 
6 I 330*1) 
0 61*08 
1 10*5 



Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

All. 

Alt. 

A t a 

n t 0 

O / f7 

0/0 


61 5 80 

52 53 3(1 

5.5 30 40 

52 33 10 

53 36 40 

Jr 80 

+ SO 

4- .50 

4* 30 

4* SO Index Error. 

64 5 so 

6» 5.5 50 

52 40 10 

63 83 40 

58 30 10 

37 3 .55 

80 .5(1 55 

30 50 5 

30 40 50 

so 43 6 

+ 14 34 

+ 14 34 

4* 14 33 

4* 11 81 

4- 14 83 Corr. Senidr. 

37 17 10 

87 11 111 

37 4 33 

37 1 18 

30 67 87 

00 Id .50 

DO 10 30 

00 10 30 

00 10 30 

00 Iff 30 P. D. 

.5.1 53 3 

33 .53 3 

33 5.) 3 

.53 53 3 

83 .53 8 Lut. 

100 *27 1 

lflF5i~ i 

Iflil 14 10 

100 10 65 

180 7 ORum. 

80 1.5 30 

50 10 30 

80 7 5 

HO 5 *27 

80 3 34 i Ruin. 

52 5(1 11 

58 50 11 

6S_8_37 

53 4 14 

&1 0 7 Ulff. 

0*00572 

0 00673 

0-00672 

0*00.572 

0*00.573 Coaec P, I). 

0 08084 

0 0M)54 

0*0h054 

0 0M0H4 

0*08054 Hn*. L.it. 

n 32050 

0 *2.5308 

0*3.5457 

9 21.576 

0*28711 Cnkiii A Ruin. 

U*DOIOO 

0*00*227 

0*tM)2m 

0*00*276 

0*0030.5 Sill Diff. 

0*21844 

0*22001 

0*2*2273 

0**2*2600 

043(I(M 

h. m. a 

b m. a. 

b. m. a. 

h. m a. 

h. m. a. 

3 11 67*4 

3 13 33*3 

3 I.) 12*1 

3 15 .51*1 

3 13 63 

+ 1.5 35*3 

4* IS S5*.5 

4- 13 35*3 

4- 13 36*3 

4- IS 36*3 Eiiuatu. 

3 35 38*7 

3 35 57*0 

3 30 .57*4 

3 80 50*4 

3 37 18*3 

3 15 .50 

3 10 6*3 

3 10 40 

3 30 4*6 

3 30 80*6 

rt n2'7 

n A9>1 

fl 63*1 

0 51*4 

0 51*0 

0 61*8 


m, a. 

D. 19860 R. M. T. Baghdad, Febnmry 8*rd . 6 30*05 

Oaln in 54 bra. at II a. daily . —34*76 

I). 18850 R. M. T. BaKhdad, Febraan 85th . H l4*ao 

1). 13860 R. ‘iHj T. Khan Nahrwan, February 35tb ,. 5 41*48 
Uttr. of Iiong. In Time . 37*18 


' in. a. 

n. 13800 R. M. T. Baghdad, Februarr OOtti.R 83*0 

D. 13800 8. M. T. Khan Nahriran, February 36th .. 8 an *7a 
DMT. of liong. In Time . . 90*83 


a. 10 

J>. 13560 -B 37tl5 a RtiT. leMf.... 43 B. 

D. |•J5en B 30*88 B Diir.Lang.. 5 13 B. 

Xeana give Khan Nabraran £. Baghdad., 













TOPOGauPHy^ OP .rivbveh 


2nd SiTAT10N.>~(UT Tim9IMW)»^F»BRWARY 2aTH« 1852. 
DELLI ABBAS. 

Place of Obaervation 150 yards £. of the Bridge over the Khalia. 
’ Mer. Alt. * Rigel for Latitude. 

Iud«x Krrar 

Con. 


l«t. of Dclb AbhM at 


060 

7' 

80* 



SO 

03 7 

00 

‘4? 

38 

33 


- 

63 

47 

aa 

08 

00 



49 

84 

68 K. 

8 

38 

40 S. 

SL 


0 X. 


lima by D. UHAU 

li. m. *. 

6 M m-a 
s 6A saa 
a 65 68*6 
a 60 aa 
a 6H 0-6 
■ 980 sn -0 


Cbron. S. 

T/nia. Time 
T. from Noon 

H. ]). 


a 60 H 
+_0 60 
0 03 BO' 
a 60 9 0 
8 08 3*» ■ 


t 

no 


W *'0 
__ 3 

M3'7 
3-0 
6 


9»8-e 


46 11 -a c 

9 n», Amu. 46 44*84 


Altitudes of Venus. 


Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

AIL 

O ! 0 

O i 0 

a t 0 

t n 

03 4 00 

08 40 80 

08 81 60 

83 17 40 

4- 80 

4- 80 

4- 30 

4- SO 

0.-1 4 SO 

08 40 60 

08 38 80 

08 18 10 

31 38 16 

81 98 90 

31 10 10 

of 0 6 

- 1 34 

— I 80 

— 1 30 

> 1 80 

SI 30 41 

31 91 00 

31 14 30 

SI 7 90 

86 90 DO 

85 90 0 

80 90 0 

86 90 0 

34 04 0 

84 4 0 

84 4 0 

84 4 0 

161 3 60 

180“66 “8 

]M 47 A5 

lonlS 47 

7.5 31 .50 

76 87 84 

76 93 30 

70 90 88 

44J1^^ 

44 0 44 


^44J|9_84 

0-00136 

0-00136 

0-00135 

0-00130 

0-08178 

0-081 »8 

0-08178 

0-08178 

0-30781 

0-80077 

0-40157 

0-40537 

0-84140 

0-849119 

0-84900 

0-84346 

0*.599fl8 

0-39643 

0-34700 

0-39086 


H. D. 

3 

i 


0''497 

3 


0 60-00 
0 00-60 
0 66-00 
970-iO 


Alt. 




01 44 00 
01 

80 09 16 
- 1 87 

ao'ao 88 
8088 8 
84 4 8 
160 98 60 
78 II 08 
44 91 90 


0-00186 

0-08178 

0-4076-4 

0-84466 

0-83300 



4- 3 68-9 

_ 

' 





4 80 03 






C> Drcl. 

4 80 61 17. 






00 

li. m. a. 

b. m. a. 

li. ni. a. 

b. in. a. 

)i. m. a 

1 > n. BA 20 0 » 

3 38 10-3 

3 30 4-1 

3 30 41-6 

3 40 17-5 

3 41 49-0 

- 


40 44-84 

40 44-54 

40 44-84 

46 44-84 

45 44-84 



I 84 IS.H 

1 84 18-8 

1 94 IS-8 

1 84 13.8 

I 84 13-8 

H. 0. 

10*-96 

6 48 17-04 

0 40 9-74 

6 48 40-14 

6 00 10-14 

0 6r4i-14 



4- 13 14-49 

4- 13 14*49 

4- IS 14-48 

4- 13 14-49 

4- 13 14-48 


39-85 

0 01 38-30 

a 8 17-10 

0 8 64-.50 

0 8 30-00 

e 4 oa-.5o 

3 1 

64 

6 64 38-0 

6 55 98-0 

6 65 68-6 

6 Od 35- 

0 08 0-6 

i 1 lis 

0 

0 33-80 

0 64-00 

0 60-00 

0 60-00 

■-‘ymmmmmmmmm 


4- 83-48 

e 64-00 





dil 

lio 


98-981 

471 

70 


11. SO fl. V. T. 
1). 00 8. U. 60 
D. 00 S. M. T. 


0 66-98 
1 36- 
H 3n-9i> 


4- 88-831 
© Rt. Aae. 99 30 |7-S7 
89 80 40-90 

84_ 

Camp. Cent. J^tlMC 


H. D. 

3 

I 

Equa. 


■480 

3 


lit 


i-sa? 

81 

8 


~ 1401 
18 16-79 


m. a. 

n. 19860 8. N. T Khan Nnhnran, Feb. 36th. 0 41-48 

Oeln In 801 hra. at II a. dally. - I8‘1 0 

D. I8S60 8. M. T. Khan Nahrwan, Feh. 80Ui. 6 80 33 

D. 13830 S. M. T. ndll Abbu, Feb. 80th . 0 66-98 

DiA of Long, in Tima .J^^SO^ 

m. a. 

n-I88flfl 8.M.T. Khan N'nhrwan, Feb. 96th .. 0 03-73 

11.19800 6.M.T. Deill Abba*, Feb. 80th . 8 90-38 

DiA Long, in Time.... 1 ao-&5 


II. 19860 n I M-OS a Dlff. Long. .^ 81 sft K. 

M. 1-4800 => I 90-05 = Diff. Long . 0 81 8 7 E. 

.Veana give IWlI AlllM Khan Nahnran . 0 81 8i~B, 

Khan Nahitran R. Baghdad... 0 6 00 E. 

Ddli Abbn B. Baghdad. 0 87 88 











491^ 


vtytzi ON tHfc 

3aD Station^—(2k» TRAVEHia)—^ eb. 28th, 1852, 

KARA TEPPEH. 


Place of Observation 


Mer. Alt. Sun*9 Lower Limb for Lot. 


fi. 1). SD'au 

_ 8 

n,o| 


Utfrl, 
I'orr. IK'cl. 


10 » 17 

+T4ff3r 

8 0 RC;^ 
8 l i a4-7 


8 . 

8 . 


04° 14' 30* 


Indea Error 


no 

04 

10 

IM) 

47 

7 

.30 

t'orr. Somdr. 4- 

19 

3-3 

47 

33 

38 

80 



43 

37 

“S N. 

D«cl. 8 

13 

36 B. 

Iiut. of Kura Tcppcb^S^ 

34 

_48 N' 


Altitudes of Sun’s Lower Limb. 


Tune by 

B. 13898 

All. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

It. m. R. 

o / » 

0 10 

O t 0 

0*0 

O 1 0 


8 .94 13-3 

66 00 00 

65 0 UO 

69 10 15 

65 30 .-M 

66 85 40 


A .94 40-3 

4- 30 

4- 30 

4 - 30 

4- .90 

4 . .90 

■ 

8 96 1-0 

8 66 83 

8 66 68*6 

60 00 SO 

6.9 0 30 

65 10 49 

B!i 37 6 

55 30 10 


37 30 16 

37 34 46 

37 38 -33 

37 43 33 

87 48 ■ 6 


S 75 

4 - 14 30 

4- 14 ‘JO 

4- 14 37 

4- 14 37 

4- 14 38 


37 44 41 

87 4811 

37 63 40 

97 6V.99 

38 3 33 

Citron. S. 

S 05 06 

- 88 16 94 

88 16 34 

08 16 34 

08 1.9 34 

88 16 34 

4* 0 50 

34 34 43 

34 34 43 

Si 34 43 

34 34 43 

34 34 43 

Eqna. 

8 .. 1 06 

100 34 48 

l«0 38 18 

100 33 50 

100 38 00 

160 43 40 

— 13 .97 

80 13 34 

80 14 38 

80 10 38 

80 10 03 

80 81 30 

long. Time 

8 48 68 

3 90 40 

63JI^« 

M29M 

62^3^ 

69 81 04 

93 18 47 







6 48 18 

IS 

’ 



. 


T. from Koon. 

aj|(M9_ 

0-004.93 

0-001.93 

0-004.93 

0-004.93 

0-00463 

.ft:0B3.93 

0-08896 

0-08396 

008365 

0-08365 



V4!.'10e8 

0-33004 

0-33770 

0-93680 

0-33410 



11-88036 

0-80003 

8-80;l86 

0-88860 

0-80838 



0-31803 

0.31019 

8-31403 

0-31318 

0-31050 


11. Biff. 

10 1 i 

0e*-38 

0 

33-834 

038 

li. m. R. 

3 11 61-4 

h. m. R. 

h. m. R. 


84 

8 48 8-0 

3 11 35-1 

3 11 3-0 

8.0 1 

1 34-807 

4- 12 97-37 

8 48 34-0 

A 48 60-1 


+ 

8 


fi 48-07 
B.8A-S 


0 1 5-07 
8 S4 18-6 


Boel. 

8 

.00 

16 34-67 

8. 

0 63-47 
0 61-87 
0 61-07 

P. B. 


16 24 






0 61-87 





280-06 

II. 

,B. 

-463 

n. 60. B. 

B. 00. S. SO 

0 62-01 

1 45 



0 

B. 60. B. M. T. 

8 87-01 



2-718 



10 1 

i 

67 



1 1 

£ 

7 





' 4 . 9-H(>0 
12 64-67 



Eqna. 

S 

13 67-37 


1 


0 1 39-27 
8 S4 40-3 


0 fil-n7 


0 I 93-47 
8 M J-B 
0‘ 91 07 


h. m, R. 

8 10 83- 7 
8 488/.3 
+ J1 87 
0 3 98-07 
H 69 33 
0 91-07 


li. m. *. 

3 10 8.0 
8 40 S3-I 
+ IS 67-37 
0 3 60-47 
8 66 68-9 
0 61-07 


m. •. 

n. 13866. 8 . M. T. Klian N'nhrwan, Fob. 36Hi ... 6 41-48 

Gain In 00 lin. a* 11 h. dully. — 80-26 

D. 13890. 8 . M. T. Klian Nahrwaii, Feb. 38th... 6 11-88 

B. 13860. S. M. T. Kora Tepiwb, SStli. 0 63-01 

Dlflr. liOnt. in Time. I 40-78 


m. t. 

n. 19860. 8 . M. T. Khan Xahrwan, Feb. SSth.... 6 03-78 

D. 13800. 8 . M. T. Khan Tappeh. 3f«b. 28lh. * 

Biff. Iioog. In Time.. 


m. a. " ' * « 

11. 138.98 a I 40-78 a Biff. l/mg.. 0 99 13 E. 

D. 19800 c I 43-98 = Biff. L-mg.. 

Means give Rare Tep)ieh £. Khan Kabrwan. ^,^ 99 ^ 0 ^ 











48 ? 


At the same Station as Yesterday.—Feb. 2dTH, 1852. 


KARA TEPPEH, 

Aiiitudes of tho Sun'* Lower Lmb. 


Time by D. 188/19 
b. m, t. 

8 87 49 
8 98 SO 
8 88 S3 
8 30 14 
8 89 37'S 
143 68-3 
8 88 40 
Chron. 8. -b 0 40 

8 30 80 ‘ 
Ealia. >- 18 40 
8 83 40 
J.ong.Tlmo 8 69 40 
0 83 00 
18_ 

T. from Noon 0 37 00 


« 


H. Dior. 

50*08 

0 

30 

0 

1 

i 

t 

840 08 
88 34 
6 07 

00. 


0,0: 

1 37,3*06 


■r 

0 13*1 


7 40 65*8 

Decl. 

m 

• 

03 10 


90 

F. ». 

97 33 10 


•470 

0 


30 

i 

8*850 
, 237 

0 

A 

48 

1 

l/s 

8 


4- 3*143 

Equa. 

a 

18 43*10 
18 40*30 


Alt. 


Alt. 


AH. 


AH. 


Alt. 


o 

40 

11 

# 

50 

40 

88 

& 

40 

f 

34 

V 

50 

o 

4Q 

/ 

49 

O 

95 

40 

00 

# 

45 


■b 

30 


■b 

30 


+ 

so 


-b 

30 


+ 

.90 

■Jo 

18 

80 

40 83 

80 

40 30 00 

40 

48 

-SS 

ST 

31 

10 

83 

0 

10 

S3 

11 

U’ 

83 

17 

30 

83 

81 

87 

83 

83 

37 

"i* 

14 

8 

+ 

14 

8 

“b 

14 

3 

*b 

14 

3 

■b 

14 

3 

83 

80 

18 

83 

80 

48 

83 

31 

S3 

88 

30 

W 

‘43 

30 

40 

97 

63 

10 

87 

03 

10 

97 

S3 

10 

87 

03 

10 

07 

03 

10 

34 

84 

43 

34 

84 

43 

34 

84 

43 

34 

84 

43 

34 

34 

43 

105 

38 

3 

105 

43 

30 

foo 

49 

SO 

ISO 

03 

83 

m 

67 

38 

77 

40 

a 

77 

31 

47 

77 

04 

43 

77 

60 

41 

77 

08 

40 

54 

88 

50 

84 

80 

5 

64 

83 

10 

04 

81 

11 

04 

10 

3 


0*00413 

0*00413 

0*00418 

0*00413 


0*08306 

0*011.905 

0*0HS00 

0*08300 

8*38436 

0*.98978 

D*.98I01 

9*31986 

Ibsisoi 

9*01008 \ 

0*01083 

9*01007 

9*00080 

0-90070 

jl|38801 

9*82074 

9£^ 


^009 


h. m. a. 

h. m. a. 

h. m. a. 

h. m. a. 

h. m. a 

3 38 18*1 

3 37 47*7 

a 37 16*0 

a .90 .93*0 

3<80 00*7 

0 81 41*6‘ 

8 88 18*3 

8 83'4I*3 

ft 83 00*1 

8 83 80*3 

+ 18 40*3 

4* 18 40*3 

4* IS 40*3 

4- 18 40*3 

4* 18 40*3 

H 34 88*8 

ft 34 58*6 

8 33 .90*8 

8 30 08*4 

8 30 10*A 

ft 87 49 

ft 88 SO 

8 SN 58 

a 80 14 

8 SO 37*0 

0 30*8 


0 .98*8 

a .9«*4 

* (i 3R*I 

0 38*0 

0 38*3 

6 8»*4 

0 38*1 






a ) " ioaT~ 
n. 69. 8. T. 0 /was 
I). 00. 8. 59 I 05 
D. 00. 8. M.T. 8 3.»da 


m. ». 

D. 18A5D. 8. M. T. Khan Nahrwan, Feb. 83th .. 5 4I‘48 

Gain In 89} hn. nt 11 *. Oolly . — 41’08 

I>. 18839. ft. M. T. Khnn Xabnrwi, Fob. 80th .. 0 00*40 
U. 18880. 8. SI. T. K»rn Teppell, Feb. 80th .... 0 QH-oa 


Ulflr. Ijuiib. Ill Time.1 38*10 


D. 10900. ft. M. T. Khan Nahrwan. JBib. M 70 

D. 1*4800. 8. M. T. Kara Te|i|ielh FSb. 38th .... 8 »l*fl 9 
nitr. Long. InTliiio. : .1 ao-Hii 


D. issao S r 38*10 => Diir. tonf. . 0 34 l» B. 

D. 18800 B 1 SU*B0 a Diff. LoiiR. 0 84 38 E. 

Meana lira Kora Teppeh IL Khan Nahrwan. )U 40 RJ 

' Meana by Yeatenlay’i Obeervatlons. 85 30 K 

Kara Tnppeh E. Khui Nahiwan .... SO 7' E. 

Khan Nahrwan E. Bui[liOad. 0 OB. 

Kara Teppeh B. Bogbilad .. 












K0T£8 ON TBfi 


Station (7w Traverse)—-March 5th. 

ALTUN KIUPRI. 


100 ysrds NW. of the Khan. On a Mound. 


Mer. All. Sun's Lower Limit for Latitude. 


S li. SA m. Loiif;. Tlnip. 

11. U. 57'^! 

a 

' ns'80 

WH-IM 

A-TB 

”+18'4U-8 

i sa a-a 

I)CCl. 5 54 5a‘U8, 



DO 

8 

SO 

Indci Error 


-1- 

30 


00 

H 

so 


48. 

4 

85 

Corr. tlrmdr. 

■b 

13 

88 


48 

10 

47 


00 




41 

40 

13 

Pwl. 

6 

64 

68 

' Altun Klupri 

3S 

46_ 

81 


.10 

80 

0 


i 


Altitudes tf Tenus.—March 4th, 1852. 


Tliiwi by n. 18a.i0 
li.ni. a. 

H. J). 5 SS a9 

A 60 0 

5 07 48 

A AS 40-3 
0 1 1 
ai» 40 ao " 

6 07 63 
Chron. fl. 8 40 

Ifoo S8 ' 

,^iif. Timr aJMJ 80 
T. from Noon .1 04 13 


H. Diff. 




76*-0 

3 

-m-B 

_60 

•Airii 


+ 3 SI-8 
8 8 6-3 N, 

0 Dccl. 8 S 67 

00 _ 

P. IK “8r34 03 


II. ]>. 11-00 

_^ 

I 88-00 

- - < I A I 

+ A1-73 
1 10 03-08 
9 n». Aw. 1 10 87-41 


II. I). ■ 0^870 

8 


* I is 


87-888 

018 


+ 88-440 
88 1 80-00 


Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

oil 

08 SO 46 
+ .10 

oil 

08 43 10 
4- 30 

Oil 

08 0 AO 
4- .10 

Q / ! 

07 4.1 80 

4- 80 

O 1 ! 

06 ,11 66 
4- SO . 

08 S7 IS 

AH 43 40 

(W 7 80 

07 43 tM) 

00 08 80 

Si'as 07 
— 1 85 

34 88 30 
- 1 85 

84’ 8 40 
- 1 80 

33 61 63 
- 1 86 

M'atl 10 
- 1 88 

84 87 18' 
81 .14 3 
83 40 31 

84 31 86 
81 64 3 
A1 46 81 

34 8 14 
81 64 3 
33 43 81 

33 00 90 

81 64 3 

88 43 SI 

33 84 48 

81 64 3 
.13.46 81 

IS8 6 30 
7(1 3 18 

41 .1(1 0 

168 00 40 
76 00 34 
41 .18 .10 

isi 41 38 
76 60 40 
41 48 .16 

lAl 80 .13 

76 44 66 

41 64 87 

161 4 A 
73 38 8 
49 7 81 

o-ootao 

0-0(Kl70 

0-38800 

0-88813 

0-00436 

0-00070 

0-38340 

D-8ii834 

0-001.16 

0-00070 

0-38830 

0-88300 

0-00435 

0-00070 

o-.iom 

' ..0-88478 

0-00435 

0-00070 

0-30700 

0-89064 

0-80018 

0|30m‘ 

U-.1U7a5 

0-31108 

0|3Iimi 

h. m. R. 

3 38 8 

1 16 87-41 

68 1-80 

h. m. 1 . 

3 38 31-6 

1 10 87-41 
68 1-80 

h. m. 1 . 

3 .14 10-1 

1 10 87-41 

08 I-tO 

h. m. a. 

3 35 10-5 

1 lA 87-41 
.18 1-RO 

h. m. a. 

3 37 8-2-5 

1 10 97-41 

68 1-80 

6 46 31-.i0 

4- 11 60-60 

0 47 ()0-80 

4- 11 60-00 

6 48 .10-40 

4- 11 60-50 

3 40 30-80 

4- 11 50-30 

A 61 61-80 

4- 11 60-60 

A .18 81-80 

6 65 30 

6 68 31- M 
OdO 0 

0 00 iiU-OO' 

0 67 48 

0 1 3U-.10 

6 SH 40-6 

0 3 48-30 

0 1 1 

8 48-RO 

9 48-80 

alii-iio 

3 40-80 

8 41-30 


8 48-a» — ■■ .. . ——— 

8 41-00 
8 40-80 

8 41-80 m. 1 . 

8 00-06 O. 18860. 8. N. T. Khon Nabrwnn, Feb. 86tb. .. 6 41-48 

I). 60.'8. M. T. 8 41-01 0*ln In 106 bn. At II •. dully. I 

1). 00. R. SO 8 41 n. 18860. S. M. T. Khan Nuhnran, Mh. 4th .... 4 mt 

1). 00. 8. M. T. 6 8-a-Ol II- 18860. 8. M. T. Alton Kliipri, Mar. 4th. 8 41*01 ^ 

Dlff. liong. In Time.JLSSi' 


Q Rt. Am. 83 1 OB-11 
84 


08 01-80 

H. D. 

-ATS 


3 


J 1-784 


ll 88 


— 1-779 


m gg-ao 

Equa., 

li 00-60 


O. 19800. 8. V. T. Khan Kahrwan. Jtn. 4th.... 0 03-73 

D. 19800. 8. M.T. Altun Klupri, Mar. 4tb .. 0 «Vt 

mir. Long. In Time.. 1 80-89 


m. a. 

I). 18860. B 1 30- 9 : nur. Long. 

D. 18800. : 1 30-89 ; DMT. Ii0a(. 

Meam fire Altun XiuprL W. Khan Nahrwan. 

Khan Nahriraa B. Baghdad. 

Altun Kliipil N. Baghdad. 


S.38 83 W. 
0 99 49 W. 
'Bo 87 W. 
0 00 8 . 

Id 37 











TOPOGRAMPr 4>F wiiiavsn. 


Station 9tr (StbvTkatbrbs).—^Margh 6TBh 

ABBIL. 

The place of Obsemtion immediately at the NW. edge of the base of the 
Mound forming the Citadel. 

Mer. Alt.* Siriut for Lat. 


Time bjr D. 18850 

li. m. f. 

5 68 8-5 

6 S8 08-S 
SBOaS 
0 0 0 



88 60 

43 


8 69 

Tf 

Chron. B. M. T. 

-I- 4 

10 


TT 

w 

Long. Time 

8 30 

10 

T. A-om Noon' 

8 7 

11 


H. n. 

fl 

I 


9 Itoel. 
P.D. 

R. D. 


74'-fl 

3 


883-8 

y-.! 

1-8 

83-83 


+ 3 38-3 
0 8 0-8 
0 0 01-7 V 

00__ ■ 

80 68 OH-S 


IJ»-0S 

3 


83-00 
II-O 

A I 

•¥ 34-34 
1 84 41-00 
9 Rt. Am. 1 86 10-84 


H.O. 



Gut Am. 

Comp. 0 Cent. 
H.D. 


88 804 
88 8 64 60 
^8 83-30 

•4 _ 

0 60 33-70 
' 613 

3 


;|jE 


Bqui. 


1880 

at 

_i? 

- i-eio 
11 34-17 
II SoM 



74® 

37' 

SO* 

Indei Error 


■f 

80 


tT 

38 

00 


87 

10 

00 

Sef. Par. 

— 

1 

10 


8“ 

IT 

TT 


00 




TT 

IS" 

To 

Deal. 

10 

80 

70 

Inf. of Arbll 

W 


00 


MT. 

8 . 

N. 


AltituAea of Venus. 


Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

3s M SO 

0 f If 

tfS 10 80 

0 / # 

6 00 

& s'l 80 

+ 80 

4 30 

4 - so 

-t-Hite 

08 41 00 

(M 10 SO 

68 830 

67 5i4P 

34 80 SO 

84 0 .15 

34 8 46 

88 63 66 

- 1 83 

- 1 SO 

— 1 86 

— 1 86 

34 10 06 

34 8 80 

34 1 10 

as sr& 

BO 68 68 

80 53 .58 

80 63 68 

HO 58 88 

30 11 00 

30 11 00 

36 11'00 

30 11 00 

131 84 08 

181 13 87 

lill 0 17 

1W6D87 

75 48 1 

76 80 43 

76 38 8 

76 80 48 

^M »66 

J^98J4 

_4I_8I^ 

41 36 14 

0-00630 

0-00550 

0-00550 

0-00650 

0-08300 

0-00300 

0-00300 

0-00800 

o-sooao 

0-305.51 

0-30707 

0-30874 

0-8S0S3 

0-88101 

0-88168 

0-88801 

»2ii52 

0-81488 

0-31716 

0-31031 

1 

li. m. e. 

li. m. 1 . 

b. m. «. 

h. m. 1 . 

3 83 18-3 

8 30 18-8 

3 30 40-6 

3 37 84-3 

1 86 10-84 

1 36 10-84 

1 85 16.84 

1 85 10-84 

50 80-70 

50 36-70 

60 86-70 

50 30-80 

5 51 11-84 

6 58 5-74 

6 68 48-44 

5 53 17-84 

4 . 11 88-80 

-t -11 88-80 

4 11 88-80 

■f 11 88-86 

a 08 33-50 

0 08 88-00 

d 04 Od-70 

H 4 80-60 

0 08 8-8 

6 68 68-5 

0 60 88 

0 0 0 

4 81-00 

4 80-80 

4 80-60 

4 sl-70 

4 a<wt 


4 81-70 
4 30-30 


D. SO 8. V. T. 
D. 00 8. 60 
D. 00 B. M. T. 


188-70 
4 80-076 
«-6 
4'88-176 


D. 18860. San down yMterday. 


m. *. 

D. 18800 B. M. T. Khiui Ifahi-wMi, Nor. 0th. 0 68-78 

D. 18300 S. M. T. Aitiil, Hnr. Otta. 4 63-173 

Dior. Iions. in Time.. 8 00 - 6 .^ 


Ariiu W. Shan Nabnmn.'i oesdO.a M ll W. 

Sbui Nabrwan S. . BOOB. 

Artli N. Boahitad.m 11 W. 








496 


VOTES ON THE 


Station 10th (9th TRATBasB).>~MAHCu 7 th. 

KELLAK. 

On the Upper Zab, at the North end of the Village. 
Mer, Alt. * Siriua for latitude. 


74® 07' 

46* 

Indea Error 

+ 

80 

74 

28 

15 

87 

14 

7 

Ref. Par. - 

1 

16 

87 

12 

51 

00 



52 

47 

00 N. 

Decl. 16 

81 

10 8. 

Lat. of KeUak 8(1 

15 

S3 N. 


« 

Altitudes of Venus. 


t 


Chron. B • 

t-ong. Time 
T. Amin Koon 


13850. 

Alt. ' 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

h. m. 1 . 


O t 0 

O / 0 

0 • 0' 


5 56 40-5 

70 55 SO 

70 80 26 

70 20 80 

70 18 00 

70 6 80 

5 56 80 

4- 80 

4- SO 

4- SO 

4- 80 

4 80 

6 57 1-5 

70 50 00 

70 30 53 

70 87 00. 

70 Id 80 

70 6 00 

6 67 83-5 

3 67 40 

284 88-5 

5 SO 55 

85 28 00 

35 18 27 

85 18 SO 

85 0 15 

35 4 80 

— 1 82 

— 1 82 

— 1 22 

— 1 28 

— I 23 

85 20 88 

80 24 17 

as 17 05 

80 24 17 

'85 IS 08 

80 24 17 

86 7 68 

80 84 17 

85 a 07 
80 84 17 

4- 8 

•6 15 S3 

80 16 6.8 

80 15 S3 

30 15 63 

86 16 68 

5 60 55 

152 6 48 

151 57 15 

ISI 52 18 

151 48 08 

151 48 17 

8 64 80 

70 a ‘24 

75 38 37 

75 60 00 

75 54 01 

75 51 88 

8 05 86 

40 86 40 

40 41 82 

40 44 01 

40 46 00 

40 48 81 


It. DIff. 


9 Deel. 

p. n. 


Vb 


74*-1 

3 

O-OQOIS 

0-00612 

0-00012 

0-00351 

0-00S5I 

O-OOSSl 

822-8 

0-38105 

0-.384.3a 

0-88602 

7-4 

0-8IS54 

0-H1425 

0-81401 

290-7 

4- a 40-7 

0 81 6.3-8 W- 

0-20612 

^20880 

• 

0-20066 

9S5 43*8 
n 

h. m, a. 

b. m. I. 

h. m. R. 


80 94 17 


S 30 SICl ' 
I iiO 40-71 
48 85-1 


S 81 47-3 
1 SB 40-71 
40 56-1 


8 82 12-7 
1 2B 40-71 
40 53-1 


H. Dlff. 




Il*-04 

8 


88-18 

1-10 


4- 84-28 
8B 6-40 


9 Bt. A»e. 1 » 40-71 


5 47 33-01 

5 48 28-81 

5 48 48-51 

+ 11 7-61 

4- 11 7-61 

4- 11 7-61 

6 SB 41-42 

6 58 80-82 

0 50 00-09 

5 56 40-5 

6 00 80 

0 07 1-6 

2 64-02 

8 64-89 

9 04-59 


2 54-89 
8 64-52 
8 64-58 
8 08^ 


0-00612 

0-0B3.M 

6-38070 

8-81492 

0*80125 


hi m. e. 
a 82 84-7 
1 86 40-71 
40 36-1 
0 46 10-51 
4- II 7-61 
6 00 18-08 
6 57 28-5 
_2 54-62 


0-00012 

0-06851 

0-88786 

0-81597 

0-80276 


b. m. I. 

8 82 501 
1 20 40-71 
40 58-1 
6 40 84-01 
4. 11 7-SI 
6 0 48-48 
6 67 40 
9 68-48 


H. Diir. 


0*820 

8 


97-678 
088 

M-eoi 

88 12 86-80 


878-20 m. i. 

D. 68. a. M. T. 9 54-44 D. 18860. S. M. T. Khan Nabnron, Mar. 7tb.... 6 63-78 

D. 60. 8. 66 96-6 D. 18860. 9. M. T. Kellak, Mar. 7th. 8 84-04 

n. 60 , 8. M. T. 8 24-04 niff. Jiong. In Time. 8 90-68 


28 18 04-00 

© Rt. Ate. 94_ 

Comp. Cent. 0 46 56-1 


II. niff 

•630 

a 

in. •• 

KellA, W. Khan Mahrwan.8 90-00 

«i 8 te M w. 

Khan Xabrww B. Baghdad. 

* Kellak, W. Beghdad. 

... e 00 a. 

.. 0 40 88 w. 

®l ^ 

1-887 



1 1 

08 

. , * 








TOPOORAPSV OF mmVEH. 


49^ 


Si^fhta at Mfr. Iftmam's Hotaa {BrUUh Covaut). 

1 

MOSUL. 

To find the Lat. and Long, of the Minaret of Moaol, bmring 299 ^ 300 yds. 

Mahch 11th, 1852. 

Met, Alt. Sun's Lower Limb for Latitude. 


Jl CD 

Long, in Tiilta* S isfSO 

es'-sa 

a 




11^70 

80 

h 

90-49 

80 

i 

10-88 

* 


1-98 



iat'70 


•f a 48-7 

s 81 88-8 

Decl. 8 84 87-8 


N. 81° W. 800 ydf.’ 


I. Error 


Corr. Seindr. 


Lat. Houm 
Diff. Lat. 148 jiX*. or 
JM. Moiul Mlnarot 


aS 80 as 

30 

09 30 oB 
40 40 37 
4- IS 84 
SO OS 81 
90 

80 04 .iS N. 
8 84 87 8. 
88 SO 18 X. 

_±* 

80 80 X. 


Altitudes of the Sun’s Lower Limb.—March lOM. 


Time bj D. 18NS0. 

h, m. *. 


34 3S-S 
84 SS-S 
38 1S*8 
an 41 
88 8'S 


Cliron. S. 
Kqua. 

Long. Time. 


8 170 Jja- 

8 as 18 

4 - as 

8 80 43 
-JO 87 

8 air 18 

8 S3 


6 

19 


38 18 


T. Awn Xoon 8 97 44 


H. Dlff. 


88»-73 


870-77 


Dec). 


4- 6 10-77 

3 SO 11 

4 01 30-77 a. 
00 


.r. D. 04 01 81 


H. Dim 


•0B7 

8 


All. 


Alt 


Alt 


O 

50 

/ 

44 

So 

0 

50 

/ 

.38 

a 

o 

50 

89 

a 

40 


4- 

80 


-t- 

30 


4- 

30 

so 

4S 

00 

BO 

S-2 

so 

01 

00 

10 

85" 

88 

80 

9S 

30 

86 

25 

30 

s 

+ 

14 

18 

-♦- 

14 

18 

4- 

14 

13 

83 

30 

48 

as 

40 

.38 

86 

44 

18 

04 

1 

31 

04 

1 

31 

04 

1 

31 

88 

SO 

18 

88 

SO 

18 

88 

80 

18 

ISS 

08 

SO 

iso 

08 

81 

ISO 

00 

01 

77 

60 

18 

78 

1 

10 

78 

8 

00 

S8 

88 

SO 

08 

80 

38 

58 

18 

48 


Alt 

si B SO 
4- 30 


0-00107 

0-00881 

0-31834 

0-8IW74 

0-81208 


0-00107 

O-O0301 

0-31710 

O^n.4 

0-81073 


0-00107 

0-00391 

0-81009 

0-H0BS7 


D-.30044 


0-00107 

0-09301 

0-31478 

0-8081 8 

0-30788 


Alt 

S? IN 00 
4- 30 


SI 

0 

90 , 

61 

IN 

80 

90 

34 

40 

86 

80 

16 

4- 

14 

IS 

4- 

14 

13 

SO 

48 

ss 

80 


88 

94 

1 

81 

04 

1 

81 

30 

SO 

18 

80 

90 

18 

ISO 

10 

IS 

ISO 

IS 

11 

78 

8 

18 

78 

7 

as 

68 

10 

88 

08 

14 

07 


0-OOlOT 

0-09801 

0-81838 

D-eoToa 

omooas 




363-38 






80 

i 

10-07 






4 

A 

8-01 

h.m. a. 

h. m. 1 . 

b. m. «. 

h. m. e. 

he lOe Fa 

* \ 

jL 

! 8-01 

8 30 87-1 

3 SO 6-7 

3 84 46-1' 

8 34 ie-7 

8 33 04-1 


4- 10 87-4 
8 86 00-3 
8 34 88-8 
88-8 
88-8 
88-8 
88-7 
80-8 


+ 10 87-4 
B'SS 81-7 
3 84 SS-S 
80-8 


8 80 14-0 
4- 10 97-4 
N 83 48-8 
8 3S IS-S 


80-8 


8 as 41 
90-7 


8 SO 38-8 
8 80 8-8 


-88 




3-949 

80 

i 

810 

4 

■A 

44 


4- 

44 


D. SO 8. M. T. 80-80 

D. 00 8. SO 67 

D. 00 S. H. T. 1 83-00 


D. 18800. 8. H. T. 
O. 13880. 8. M. T. 

Dlff. 


Khan Natirwan, Mar.' 10th 
Moiiul (House) Mar. lOtii .. 
Long. In 7'ime... 


9e*8 


m. «. 

, 8 88-78 
. 1 83-80 
. S 80-07 


+ 

10 88-18 
Squa. 10 


ht 3. 0/0 

Moaul (Home), W. Xhati Nalmran 8 804)7 > 1 88 81 W. 

Minaret, X. 81° W. 800 ]Nle.mDiff. Long...._0 W. 

MoeuI Minaret W.Khan Kahnran. 1 89 40 W. 

/ Khan Xahrwaa E. Baghdad. 8 0 0 E. 

Moaul MliMMt W. baghdiid ;. 1 18 40 W. 







NOT18 ON THS 


\&ighi8 at tfu Camp of Koiyunjih Village or Aramushiyeh. 
RUINS OF NINEVEH. 

Met. AH, Sun'e Lower Limb for Latitude, 

March I4th, 1852. March 15th, 1852. 


liong in Tima. 


h. ni. a. 
2 33 30 


H. Oifr. 


30-13 

_ « 

118-30 
30-00 
10-71 
I 1-07 
luo-ou 
4 - 3 40-3 
3 20 47-4 9. 


I^r. Ref. 


Of# 

101 50 00 

0 e a 

103 47 10 

H. Diff. 

60 60 63 

31 88 36 


43 

- 41 

”11 

60 60 13 

31 88 34 

4 - 10 8 

4- 10 6 

61 16 10 

51 SO f>0 


00 

00 



38 44 41 N. 
S 33 37 S. 


t'off. Decl. 8 38 30-0 8 , !«*. of Koiyunjik 30 31 ill N. 


88 31 00 N. 

1 00 07 8 . 
80 81 03 IT- 


118-38 

30 ! % ® 

^ i lB-73 

_L»» 

- 100-07 
3 10-7 

Decl. 1 .37 7 -0 9 . 
Corr. Decl. 1 00 38-7 8 . 


Altitudes of the Sun's Lower Limb. 

March 13th, 1852. 


Time by D. 13830 
h. in. e. 

8 30 40 
a 40 S'.'> 
H 40 34-3 
8 40 48 
8 41 18 
303 8 
8 40 3.V0 
Rqlie. — 0 38-4 

8 30 47 
liiin(. T. _3_S3 ^ 

3 38 17 ■ 
13_ 

T. from Noon 0 31 43 


30-03 

0 

304^0 

10-08 

1-07 

aflria 

4 . 8 1.3-0 
3 44 30-3 
3 30 43 
00 

03 30 43 


H. oiir. 


4 - 4-483 
0 84-08 


0. SO 8 . M. T. 8-7 
D. 00 8 . SO 1 30 
D.60 8 . M.T. IM?" 


34 31 00 
4- 80 
34 ^1 80 
37 10 46 
4- 14 31 
37 83 00 
03 SO 43 
SO 81 4 
130 SO 63 
78 18 80 
60 S3 30 


0-00064 

0-00300 

9-80078 

0-88083 

0-80113 


li. m. «. 

3 89 66-0 
8 SO 04-4 
4 - 0 88-3 
8 80 48-0 
8 30 40 
S-D 
8-7 
3-7 
3-3 
8-0 
-36 

T. 8-7 
1 30 


O / If 

34 SO 80 
30 

64 80 SO 
87 14 63 
4- 14 81 
87 80 10 
03 SO 43 
80 31 4 
ISO 41 ‘i 
78 30 81 
60 61 IS 


0-00034 

0-00300 

0-80330 

0-88001 

9-88004 


li. m. e. 

8 80 .<13-3 
0 30 87-7 
4- 9 88-6 
8 40 00-8 
8 40 8-6 


O ' iV 

34 30 SO 
4- 30 
64 37 8 0 
37 18 40 
4 - 14 83 
87 S3 03 
03 60 43 
.30 81 4 
ISO 44 48 
78 3-2 34 
SO 40 88 


0-00034 

o-oosee 

0-30436 

0-88041 

0-88880 


li. m. I. 

3 81 ) 11-3 
“8 30 48-7 
4 - 0 38-6 
8 40 374 
8 40 34-6 
*■ #.7 


o # , 

34 46 10 

4- 80 

. M 43 40 
87 38 60 
4 - 14 33 
87 87 18 
03 60 43 
30 31 4 
ISO 48 68 
78 84 80 
60 47 17 


0-000.34 

0-00800 

0-80307 

0-88080 

0-88080 


b. m. «. 

8 38 48-3 
8 81 11-8 
4- 0 38-6 
8 io 60-8 

8 40 48 
3-3 


01 * 
64 64 no 
4- SO 
34 64 30 
37 87 1.3 
4 - 14 88 
87 41 87 
08 60 48 
30 81 4 
ISO 68 88 
78 SO 41 
60 46 04 


0-00034 

0-09300 

0-80171 

0-88807 

0-S868I 


h. m. I. 

3 38 38 -0 
8 31 80-4 
4- 0 88-6 
Ihil 14-0 
8 41 18 
_ 8-0 


m. B. 

D. 19800 9. M. T. Kben Nahrmn, Mar. ISth .. 0 68-78 

D. 18800 8 . M. T. KoiyunJIk, Har. IStb. 1 83-7 

Dim of liOng. In Tim.. 31-08 


D. 18800 m Koiyuidlk W. Khan Nahrwan .... 1 80 16 W. 

Khan NaRrwan B. Baghdad. 0 00 R. 

Kolyuajik W. Beghdad ..'. 1 14 16 W. 








TOPOaRAI>HY OF NINEVEH. 


m 


"lights for Mates, at the same spot. 


KOIYUNJIK. 


April 13th, 1852. 


Attitudes of the Sun's Lower Limb. 


Time by O. 13NA9 

h. Ri. I. 

8 16 63 
8 63 la-6 
> 8 63 4U'6 

H 58 8 
8 88 86 
la 1(1 
8 83 69 

Chron. P. - 4 • 

8 48 60 
Equa, — 30 

8 40 90 
Lung. Tima 3 63 80 

- 8 60 89 

^8_ 

• T. fruui Noon 0 08 Oli" 


Ale. Alt. Alt. 


Alt. Alt. 


70 

t 

46 

0 

70 

t 

60 

0 

40 

o 

77 

/ 

4 

80 

0 

77 

12 

0 

ao 


-1- 

30 


* 

80 



80 


-f 

so 

70 

40 

60 

76 66 

10 

■77 

6 

00 

“77 

18 

‘00 

38 

38 

30 

88 

38 

6 

88 

as 

30 

88 

86 

80 

-I- 

14 

61 

-I- 

14 

61 

-I- 

14 

68 

-b 

14 

03 

88 

Sri 

10 

88 

48 

06 

88 

47 

83 

"W 

61 

33 

80 

08 

0 

80 

68 

6 

80'68 

6 

80 

33 

6 

80 

31 

4 

80 

31 

4 

30 

81 

4 

80 

31 

4 

186 

03 

80 

168 

67 

00 

166 

1 

83 

166 

6 

83 

77 

60 

18 

77 

68 

33 

78 

00 

40 

78 

41 

40 

30 

17 

67 

80 

16 

87 

SO 

18 

34 

80 

11 

34 


77 31 60 

_ ■¥■ 8 0 

77 93 30 


88 41 10 



78 8 8 
80 9 4 


H. DUr. 


64-38 

6 


* I sV 


830-38 

8-72 


830-00 


— 6 30-0 


Deel. 0 13 83*8 


9 

90 


0 68-8 N. 


P. D. 80 68 (M-8 


H. Riff. 


8 60-0 


Bqua. 


; -050 

6 


4 00-4 
8 58-0 

10 ON-a 
8 69-Od 

8-000 

83 

D.60F.Mr.T. 
D.a0S. 0 . 09 
D.e0 8.H.T. 

6 7 

4 - S-ibB 

0 36-00 

1 07-34 

0 80-08 




o-oatss 

0-00300 

9-83013 

0-80106 

0-38130 

0-00663 

0-00300 

0-SI874 

0-80180 

0-31006 

0-00663 

0-00800 

9-81743 

0-80006 

0-31788 

b. m. e. 

3 IS 37-0 

8 47 33-4 

4- 80 

b. m. a. 
a 13 18 

8 47 47 

4- 80 

b. m. I. 

3 11 40-4 
8 48 10-6 
4- 80 

8 47 63-4 

8 48 17 

8 48 40-0 

8 61 63 

8 03 10-0 

8 53 40-0 

8 60-0 

a 60-5 

8 60-0 


0-00663 

0-00889 

8- 81098 
0-80004 

9- 81088 


b. m. i. 
a I I 88-4 
~8'48 81-0 
-t- 80 
8 49 Ol’O 

j_aa 8 
Voo'-4 


18860 

18860 


8. M. T. Knlyiinjlk, Mardi 18th 
r. M. T. KolyuiUlfc. April 18th 

Gain in 81 dayi . 

Dally Gala. 


0-00688 

0-00800 

0-81484 

O-SOOOT 

TS'Moa 


b. ID. 

a II 


8-9 


8 48 80-1 
4- 80 
"b 40 30-1 
8 68 80 
8 08-0 


m. a. 

. 0 8-7 
8 60-60 


4 08- 80 
0 7-818 


I). 13800 8. M.T. Kolyunitlc. Ketch lath .... 1*83-7 


D. 13800 B. M. T. KoiyuqJIk, April 13th. 1 07-84 

Gain In 81 daye.8 6-11 

Dally Gain. 0 O'*’* 








500 


TOPOGRAPHY OF NINEVEH 


BAGHDAD. 

Sights for Diff. Long, between Koigunjih and Baghdad. 

April 18th, 1852. 


Altitudes, Sun's L. Limb. 


Tiiti« b; I), mao 

h.m. ». 

0 SI 
0 SI 84 
» SI S4 
0 S3 la-? 
0 8S_I« 
IIU (MI'S 
0 SS 03 
4 - 83 
0 ss'sa 
-+ il_ 

0 S3 00 
3 87 40 
~a S8 SO 

IS _ 

8 34 31 ~ 


Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt 

O f H 

04 84 10 

O t F 

94 42 20 

0 t « 

04 40 00 

O s » 

94 58 SO 

oS 10 00 

47 17 6 , 

47 81 10 

47 84 65 

47 30 10 

47 SB 30 

4- IS 0 

4- IS 0 

4- 16 0 

47 40 04 

4- 16 0 

4- 16 0 

47 SB 14 

47 3« 10 

47 44 l9 

47 64 30 

70 0 7 

70 8 7 

70 0 7. 

79 e 7 

70 « 7 

SS ID 40 

83 10 40 

St 10 40 

88 10 40 

as 10 40 

mt fi8 01 

ino 03 00 

100 06 61 

100 10 Ofl 

IflO 30 96 

m 60 no 

80 01 03 

80 03 .86 

SO 6 S 

80 10 IS 

as 80 40 

39_34_44 

38_a^ 

88_90J4 

83 16 34 

04)0700 

0-00700 

0-00700 

0-00700 

0-00790 

0 07808 

0-07803 

0-07803 

0-0780S 

0-07HOS 

0-34080 

0-93803 

B-3.37A8 

0-33804 

0-93930 

0-79087 

0-73017 

0 79880 

0-79837 

0-737,34 

04)8889 

im^ 

0-05931 

0 -OBn-u 

(riMSM 


H. niflr. 


80 

8 


Iteel. 
P. D. 


II. Viff. 


SO I 

6 Vj 


Squt. 


00 _ 

70 00 06'8 


63 36 
ft 

h, m. a. 

h. m. a. 

h m. a. 

h. hi. *. ' 

h. m. a 1 

3fll-7ft 

j!fl-I7 

3 37 40-3 

3 37 10-3 

3 86 60-0 

3 30 37 7 

3 36 44 

0 33 19-7 

0 39 40-8 

0 93 Ou-1 

0 S3 9S-S 

9 34 16 

-43 3 

- 43-3 

- 43-3 

- 48-3 

- 43-3 

4-30 

0 31 sn-4 

0 91 S7-5 

0 39 10-8 

0 83 30-0 

0 33 33-7 

SHI‘J-38 

0 SI I.T6 

0 31 34 

0 31 54 

0 93 16-7 

0 33 0-7 

- 4 63 38 

10 58 4S-7 

10 63 66-6 M. 

33-0 

'98-5 

99-8 

88-3 


33-6 

33-8 






•873 

ft 


I>. SO S. M. T. 
J). no 8. 80 
D. no fl. M. T. 



s-sns 

380 

43 



m. R, 

n. 13380. P. M. T. Eoifanlllr, April ISth .8 5o Ofl 

Gain In 6 day«. at 7-818 a. daily. + 30-00 

1). ISHBO. K. 51. T. Kolyunjlk,.April 18th . 4 88-78 

D. IShSO. B. M, T. Baghdad, April 18th. + 88'1 

Dlff. Iiopg. in Time.ft 01-88 


m. I. 

D. 19300. 8. M. T, Koiynnjik, April ISth . I 07-34 

Gain in 5 daya, at 818 a. daily. ** *‘00 

n. 19800. R. M. T. Koiyunilk, April I8th. 1 08-0S 

D. 19800. B. M. T. BagMad, April 18th . 13,8-08 

DUf. Long. In Time.06^ 


O. I38S0. = ?'o*-8S s Dlff. Tamg.1 16 38 

D. 1S800. = 6 08 7 =» Dlff. Long. 1 10 »» 

Meana give Kolyunjik W. Baghdad. 1 16 00 W. 

My the rate up, Koiyunjih W. Baghdad .... 1 14 16 W. 

Meana of Bales, Koiyiipjik W. Baghdad.. IIB# V- 




















